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LIFE’S GROWING DEMANDS. 
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TIME WAS WHEN ONE COULD TAKE THE 


YOUNG LADY OF 


FOLLOWED BY A LITTLE 
ONE'S CHOICE TO A DANCING— 


QUIET LITTLE DINNER 





ND GET VERY PR 


HANKED FOR THI 


COFFEE AND LIQU 





ETTILY BuT NOWADAYS ONE HAS TO START 
TREAT, WITH COCKTAILS AT ONE HOTEI 


EURS AT A THIRD— 4ND HAVING SPENT HALF-AN-HOUR 
AT A REVUE— 


)UND OFF THE EVENING WII 
A LEMON &QUASH— 





DINNER AT ANOTHER— 





ONE IS HURRIED AWAY— 
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LIFE’'S GROWING DEMANDS. 
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| 
| 
AND A VISIT HAVING BEEN PAID TO THE DANCING IS CONTINUED AT THE 
| “1 a.m. Ipiots "— “COTE pv’AZUR”"— 
| 
| 
1 ' 
| 











| | 
UNTIL IT IS TIME TO ADJOURN— FROM WHICH, EMERGING IN 
BROAD DAYLIGHT } 
| | 
| j 
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| 
| | 
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| | 
| ONE REPAIRS TO THE “ KNUCKLE-END” FOR HAM AND EGGS— AND ALL THE THANKS ONE GETS Is “CuHEERIO!'” 
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THE FATE OF THE IMITATOR, 
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Carol-Singer (doing a house-to-house performance). ‘You GOT THE BEST VOICE, CHARLIE; MIKE A 80L0 0’ THIS’N.” 
J J + J 








Dyspeptic Guest (in haunted room, who suspects practical joking in house full of youngsters). ‘NO DOUBT YOU FANCY YOURSELF 
EXCEEDINGLY HUMOROUS, BUT I SHALL CERTAINLY INFORM YOUR FATHER OF THIS IMPERTINENCE IN THE MORNING.” 























1926. 














WANTED—A 


Miss Fay Compton. 
Mr. Owen Narnes. Mr. Leste Henson. 


“ LEGITIMATE” 


Mr. Henry AINLEY 
Mr. ALLAN AYNESWOR 


Mr. Oscar AscHeE. 
Mr. Tory. 








A lip-stick that won't come off is on 

MINCE MEAT. the madi It should come in well for 

(By our Charivariety Artistes.) the season of goodwill, when there is 

TrRavEL in the rush hours to avoid| always a great demand for non-trans- 
the “ Shop early ” crowds. ferable complexions. 





~ * 

Trunk calls wishing friends the com-| A well-known doctor says that kiss- 
pliments of the season should be put in|}ing has an intoxicating effect, so, if 
hand at once without further delay. you take your Christmas dinner at a 

vt." restaurant, you must expect the waiter | 

Some remarkable changes in women’s|to remove your mistletoe at eleven | 
fashions are foreshadowed, but we re- | o'clock unless you order another sand- | 
ceive with extreme caution the rumour} wich. is 
that clothes are to be worn again. * 

+ * 

Nicotine is very useful in gardening. | 
You should explain this to your wife | 
when she finds you burying those cigars 
she gave you for Christmas. 

* * 


A certain large store is advertising | 
that it can supply everything necessary 
for a good old-fashioned Christmas. 
We should like to see the staff busy | 


with an order for a heavy fall of snow. | 
, * * 
. s . * ° ° ¢ 
All is fair in love and the variety of} Tokens representing the value of a 
Bridge you let your wealthy aunt play threepenny-piece were once made from 
on Christmas-Day. leather. There was absolutely no way 
ie rs of distinguishing them from the rest of 
A critic says that a poet must write | the Christmas pudding. 
: . " » | 
what is in him. Some of the poets| 
who write the couplets for our crackers 
must feel glad that they have worked 
them out. 


“Whisky is the best medicine for in- 
fluenza,” declares a daily paper. This 
' accounts for the large number of Ameri- 














LADY 


THE LAST ¥ 
OF 


HASADENV. 


CIRCUS. 


: Sm Geratp pu MAuvRIER. 
TH. Miss Margaret BANNERMAN. 





cans who have arranged to come over 

here tc have their colds this winter. 
* * 

. . * rn 

A Parisian laments the fact that 

Englishmen never greet one another 

except by the formal method of shaking 

hands. It must be years since we 

kissed the Income Tax collector when 


he called on Boxing-Day. 
* * 





One house in Camberwell has been 
broken into and robbed five times. this 
year. It is expected that the burglar 
will call upon the householder for bis 
Christmas-box. y, , 

ay 

It is said that we do not taste many 
articles of food at all, but merely smell 
them. Particularly gifts of game that 
come by post during the Christmas 
season. mies 

* 

We hear of at least one father who 
doesn’t play with his child’s toy railway 
train on Christmas morning. He isa 
Director of the Southern Railway. 

* * 

Motto for Christmas Waits: It is an 

ill wind that blows a cornet. 
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MR. PUNCH’S GUIDE TO THE BALLROOM. 





THe “ JUST-LOOK-WHAT-THE- Tur “I ’LL-sHOW-YOU-WHO ‘s- 


Tuc “ TILL-DEATH-US-DO- 
CAT ’S-BROUGHT-IN” HOLD. MASTER” GRIP. 


PART” HUG. 


Tue “ DROWNING-MAN ” Tne “ KINDLY-STEP-THIS-WAY- THE “ DOCTOR’ 8-ORDERS ” 
CLUTCH, Mopom ” WHEEDLE. MANNER, 


meena pt ina densiinandtesinibantl 
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Old Retainer (taken on with the Cast'e, to new mistress). ““BreG PARDON, ME Lapy, I THINK YOU OUGHT TO KNOW ABOUT THAT 
GHos? OF oURS—THE Waite Lapy. WELL, SHE'S GONE AND SHINGLED HERSELF.” 
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SCENARIOS FOR LOW-BROWS. 
THE MONSTER DIAMOND; OR, MAKING GOOD. 
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THE JOLLY GOOD OLD TIMES. 
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WHAT A WORTHLESS WASTER WE FEEL WHEN CONFRONTED WITH THE PORTRAITS OF OUR EXEMPLARY ANCESTORS. 











But AFTER ALL THERE WAS THAT DREADFUL SCANDAL 
OF GREAT-GREAT-GREAT-AUNT AND THE 


AND THEN TO GRANDFATHER'S UNCLE, THE ADMIRAL, 
FOOTMAN, 


Is ALWAYS ATTRIBUTED THE ORIGIN OF THAT LEGEND, 
“A WIFE IN EVERY PORT.” 


HANDSOME 
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E JOLLY GOOD OLD TIMES 
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EN. 


ED FROM SCHOOL AT THE AGE OF SIXTE 


AnD GREAT-AUNT MartILpA, SHE ELOP 











AND THEN THERE WAS GREAT-UNCLE PERCIVAL—WELL, 
MAJOR GOT LOST IN VAUXHALL GARDENS, {THE LESS SAID ABOUT HIM THE BETTER. 


AND THE 


AND THERE WAS THE NIGHT WHEN GREAT-AUNT SUSAN 
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But AFTER ALL THERE WAS THAT DREADFUL SCANDAI 
GREAT-GREAT-GREAT-AUNT 
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OUR EXEMPLARY ANCESTORS. 


AND THEN TO GRANDFATHER'S UNCLE, THE ADMIRAL, 
Is ALWAYS ATTRIBUTED THE ORIGIN OF THAT LEGEND, 


“A WIFE IN EVERY PORT.” 
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AND THEN THERE WAS GREAT-UNCLE PERCIVAL—WELL, 
{THE LESS SAID ABOUT HIM THE BETTER. 


MATILDA, SHE ELOPED FROM SCHOOL AT THE AGE 
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THE JOLLY GOOD OLD TIMES 





IN VAUXHALL GARDENS, 


AND GREAT-AUD 





WAS THE NIGHT WHEN GREAT-AUNT SUSAN 


Major GOT Lost 
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THE PIRATES. 
(Timothy's Wonder.) 


‘VE asked a great many people 
But nobody seems to know, 
How the pirates kept their Christmas 

In the days of long ago. 


How many loaded galleons 
On Christmas Day they sank, 
And how many merchant seamen 
They made to walk the plank. 





Or whether they chanted carols 
As round the decks they rolled, 

And made each other presents 
Out of their hoards of gold; 


And covered a mast with green leaves 
And called it a Christmas-tree, 

And hung it with shining sequins 
On the shore of a tropic sea ; 


And lit the rum round the pudding . 
And cursed in a kindly way, ee 

But refused to do any business 
Because it was Christmas Day. 





I've asked a great many people - 
But nobody seems to know, 

How the pirates kept their Christmas 

In the days of long ago. 


EVOE. 
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BILLIARDS WITH 


A WAYSIDE TABLE 
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THE 


(after 





MASTERS. 


Morland) 
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THE MARBLE TABLE (after Alma-Tadema). 
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BILLIARDS WITH THE 


BILLIARD WIDOW 


(after Marcus 





MASTERS. 
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BILLIARDS WITH THE MASTERS. 








A LADY AT THE IVORIES (after Vermeer). 





ON THE SPOT (after Landseer). 
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THE DECLINE IN OUR CLUB PERSONALITIES 
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THE STORY OF THE KING WHO DESIRED TO MATCH HIS LION AGAINST A UNICORN ; 
OF THE TROUBLE EXPERIENCED BY 
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THE ENCHANTING PRINCESS. 

OncE upon a time there were a King 
ind Queen who lived in a magnificent 
palace in the capital of the Mountains 
of the Moon full of every moderna incon- 
venience that could be de- 
vised. But the south-west 
wing, which overlooked a 
pond of water-lilies, bad 
been let from motives of 
economy to an elderly 
Wizard of benevolent dis- 
position, who wanted a 
pied-d-terre when he came 
to town. 

The royal couple had 
only one child, a handsome 
boy named Rotario, who, 
as may be well imagined, 
was a Prince; but the King 
was so much preoccupied 
with backgammon, which 
he loved, and the Queen 
with the enormous tea- 
parties which were a fea- 
ture of the gay life of the 
capital, that they had 
small leisure to attend to 
the education of their son, and were 
glad to entrust it to the Wizard, who, 
although he knew little but magic, at 
any rate demanded no fee. 

The little Prince was not a good pupil, 
and it is doubtful whether he would ever 
have listened to a word that the Wizard 
told him if it had not been for the palace 





And this she very obligingly did, be- 
causeshe admired him so much, although 
his innings were enormous and often 
lasted for days and days, and some- 
times when he gave her a hard catch and 
she missed it he would shout “ Butter- 


ne) 


| ANV€ED 
{ L§ an, 


yj 





“LYNETTE GOT FULL MARKS FOR HER MAGIC.” 


fingers!’’ which made her burst into 
tears. 

After a time, however, the old Wizard 
died, and the Queen said to the King, 
Really, my dear, we must make a few 
more economies in the Palace staff; 
let us give up our great flock of geese, 
which are no ornament and have to be 





soose-girl, to whom the old man in the 


kindness of his heart gave 
lessons as well. She was a 
very beautiful child. She 


had eyes which changed 
colour like the sea, and 
tawny-coloured hair which 
had been bobbed, so that 
when she tossed it round 
her face she might easily 
have been mistaken for a 
chrysanthemum. She was 
also very quick at her lessons 
and got full marks for her 
magic almost every time. 
The old Wizard taught 
them to turn stones into 
frogs and tufts of gorse into 
rabbits and water-lilies into 
white swans, and explained 
to them that, in magic as in 
wnything else, as one be- 
comes more experienced 
yne is able to do more diffi- 
cult things. But the Prince 
was always impatient. At the end 
of a lesson in the Royal Park, when 
the old Wizard had gone away and 
Lynette, for that was her name, would 
burn a newspaper until the black pieces 
floated up into the sky and became a 
Hight of starlings, he would say gruffly— 
**Come on, let’s play cricket.” 


cooked with onions, which I detest. 


the way a googly is bowled.” 
showed her. 


fully, ‘‘ you will find me in the enchanted 


And ke 
“Tf you want me,” Lynette said wist- 


woods.” 

But as the Prince grew up he forgot 
all about Lynette and be- 
came exceedingly good at 
golf, which he played with 
the old Prime Minister, 
beating him every time; 
or shot phoenixes in the 
royal preserves; or drove 
rapidly about the country 
in a motor-car, except 
through the enchanted 
forests, which were bad for 
the tyres. 

At last the time ap- 
proached when the King 
and Queen thought it right 
that Rotario should be 
married; but he himself 
was very much opposed to 
this idea. 

“ Why should I want to 
marry?” hesaid. * I have 
my golf and my gun and 
my motor-car;” and he re- 
fused to take any steps in the matter. 

So the King summoned a meeting of 
Parliament and issued a proclamation 
in the following form :— 





OYEZ! OYEZ! OYEZ! 
THIS IS TO GIVE NOTICE THAT AN OPEN 


COMPETITION WILL BE HELD 


FOR THE HAND OF Prince Rorario. 








THE PRINCE DECLINES TO ENTERTAIN THE IDEA OF MATRIMONY. 


What is more, I don’t believe that goose- 
girl is up to any good. She is always 
about with Rotario.” 

So Lynette was obliged to go. But 
before she went she kissed the Prince 
and said to him, “‘ Never forget me.” 

And he said, “Of course not; why 
should I? Look here—I believe this is 








A SERIES OF TESTS WILL TAKE 

PLACE IN ORDER TO SELECT THE 

MOST ACCOMPLISHED MAIDEN 
IN THE WORLD. 

IN THE EVENT OF TWO OR MORE 

COMPETITORS PROVING EQUAL 

IN THE TE3TS A FURTHER 

ELIMINATING CONTEST WILL BE 

HELD. 

No CORRESPONDENCE CAN BE 

ENTERTAINED. 
Tue Royat Decision 
MUST IN EVERY CASE BE 
ACCEPTED AS FINAL. 


FoR FURTHER PARTICULARS SEE 
SMALL BILLS, 





And this was printed in all 
the newspapers and shouted 
through all the streets in 
the whole world. 
Princesses and maidens 
of high degree came from 
every land, some riding on 
palfreys with halberdiers, 
and some in motor-cars 
with shingled hair. All of them were 
extremely beantiful, and many of them 
had a college education and understood 
algebra and the use of the globes. The 
King decreed a seven-weeks’ holiday, 
which, as everybody happened to be on 
strike, made very little difference, and 
the whole population assembled to watch 


~~ 
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the maidens compete. 


minton and golf. There were 
likewise trials of dancing, deport- 
ment, the spinning of thread into 
gold, walking upon peas and 
cross-word puzzle competitions. 
And when all these were finished 
the maidens were summoned be- 
fore Parliament to answer three 
riddles. The Prince set the riddles 
himself, but he was very much 
bored at having to do so, for he 
had taken hardly any interest in 
the proceedings. 

The Prince's 
were -— 


three riddles 


When did the whale wail ? 
Why did the door bolt ? 
What does the urn earn ? 


And so difficult were they that 
when the papers had been exam- 
ined the Prime Minister an- 
nounced to Parliament that only 
one of the Princesses had got all 
the answers right. ‘She is the 
Princess Poinsettia,” he declared 
very solemnly, “of the Land of 
the Midnight Sun.” 

There great rejoicings 
when the news became known, 
and a wyvern which had been 
captured was roasted whole in 
the market-place, though many 


of the Socialists thought that it 


vere 


vas far better done upon one side than | tin, lipped it, and 


the other. 


The Queen invited the Princess Poin- | 
settia to a garden-party that she and | walking af 
the Prince might become better ac-|angrily in 
Now the Princess Poinse 


quainted. 
was very beautiful, so that one 
was almost dazzled when one | 
looked at her, but her eyes 
were hard and cold. ‘ 
The heralds announced her 
with a great flourish of trum- 


Their skill was| Princess Poinsettia, who was standing | 
tested in riding and driving over the | beside the hole, was changed into a 
mountain of glass andswimming through | frog. 

the river of fire, and also at tennis, bad- ! 

















Naturally no one affected to notice 
anything unusual about the Princess 
| Poinsettia, for that would not be con- 
sistent with the etiquette of a Court. 
But for the rest of the after- 
noon, as the Prince brought her 
sandwiches or walked about the 
shrubbery with her, he became 
more distant and formal, and an 
atmosphere of constraint brooded 
over the whole ceremony. 

When it was all over, Rotario 
consulted his father and the 
Prime Minister. 

“Look here,” he said; “you 
can’t really expect me to marry 
a frog.” 

“My boy,” said the old man, 

blinking and shaking his head, 
“1’m very sorry, but I’m afraid 
you must.” 
“There's no getting out of it,” 
‘oo said the Prime Minister, taking 
la, | |] a pinch of snuff. ‘The Land of 
SS the Midnight Sun is very import- 
ant territory, with boundaries 
adjoining ourown, and diplomatic 
considerations alone——’”’ 

At this 
Minister was turned into a croco- 
dile. 

“Tut, tut,” said the King, 
looking much more worried than 
he had done about the Princess 
Poinsettia. 
good.” 

“Tt will lengthen his golf handi- 
cap a good deal, I should think,” 
and lay about a yard | said Prince Rotario. “ Does it matter 
much otherwise?” 
exclaimed the Prince,} ‘You don’t understand 


The ball ran up to the edge of the 


THE HI 


RALDS ANNOUNCE THE Princess POINSETTIA. 


| beyond. 


“* Bother!” affairs of 
e air. The incident had|not unkindly. “This is exactly the 
tbr jsort of occurrence which gives a 
handle to Bolshevism and dis- 
) content.” 
Tos; ~0©0-s Hee clapped his hands and 
S\ summoned a seneschal. 
“Escort His Excellency to 


ttia | put him entirely off his game. 








pets, and the garden-party be- 
gan. Aftermany polite remarks 
had been made and a great 
many ices eaten, “Come,” said 
Rotario to the Princess Poin- 
settia, “let’s have a game of 
clock golf.” 

“ After all,” he said to him- 
self when they had been play- 
ing for some time and Poin- 
settia had shown extremely 
good form, “I suppose there is 
something to be said for this 
girl. She seems to have a 
great many talents of a prac- 
tical kind.” And so saying he 
stooped down to putt at the 
eleventh hole, the line of which 
was a little difficult. 

At the same moment the 








the water-lily pond,” he said. 

At dinner that night Prince 
Rotario renewed his protests. 

“ And I tell you what it is,” 
he said; “I suspect there has 
% been some trickery at work. I 
, can’t believe that Poinsettia 
/ would have become a frog and 
the Prime Minister a crocodile 
unless there was a jolly good 
reason for it. There’s some- 
thing behind all this, and I 
mean to get at it.” 

Both the King and the Queen 
turned a little pale. 


. me,” said the King. 

He had scarcely uttered 
these words when he was trans- 
formed into a pelican. 

“Or me?” cried the Queen, 


{ter it and swinging his putter | state, Rotario,” answered the King | 
th 


‘I hope you're not accusing | 




















moment the Prime | 


“This will do us no 


| 
| 
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and was instantly changed into a 
sheep. 

‘Really this is too bad,” muttered 
the Prince, as he handed his mother 
the parsnips. “It is becoming almost 


impossible to carry on a conversation | his head. 





1owadays. Bring baek the fish course 
for His Majesty,” he said 
to the third footman. 

The third footman 
bowed and retired. 

The Prince now found 
that the labour and re- 
sponsibility of govern- 
ment devolved very 
largely upon his shoul- 
ders. Summoning Par- 
liament he had the list 
f entries to the compe- 
tition examined; and it 
was found that the name 
of one competitor had 
been erased in red ink. 


It ran: 
CHE PRINCESS INCOGNITA 
OF ULLALUME, 
(nd a note was written against it, initi- 
illed by the Prime Minister himself :— 
‘ Lineage Unknown. 
Office.” 


Consult Foreign 


After this came the two letters ““N.G..,’ 
and then, in the King’s own hand :— 


“Transfer marks to Princess Poinsettia.’ 


“Just as I suspected, gentlemen,” 
said the Prince. “This is without a 
doubt the cause of the recent sudden 
changes at the palace. There has been 
a political intrigue.” 

Looking round the crowded chamber, 
he perceived that there were changes 
in Parliament also. The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs had become a casso- 
wary; on the cross-benches he could 
distinguish the faces of more than one 
wapiti, and several Under-Secretaries 
were now onagers or gnus. So he issued 
the following proclamation :— 

iv THE Princess INcoGNITA OF ULLALUME 

WILL APPLY PERSONALLY OR BY LETTER 

rO THE PALACE SHE WILL HEAR OF 


SOMETHING TO HER ADVANTAGE. 
BR. 8. ¥. P. 


3ut many days passed and there was 

no reply. ‘he Prince had now taken 
the reins of government entirely into 
his own hands, but in the afternoons, 
because he was sorry for them, he often 
used to take his father and mother, the 

| Prime Minister and Princess Poinsettia 
for rides in his motor-car. And one 
day, becoming weary of the ordinary 
routes, he drove along the fringe of the 
enchanted forest, which occupied the 
| more desolate part of the land. The 
| Princess Poinsettia sat by his side. The 
| King, the Queen and the Prime Minister 


were together at the back of the car. 
Suddenly, as he sped along, he heard a 
voice calling very sweetly, ‘ Rotario! 
Rotario!” 


THEIR MiJesrres MOTOR IN 1H 


“ Who said that?” he cried, turning | ‘‘ They used to keep geese at the palace 
in the old days.” 





The Princess Poinsettia was staring 





if ‘ | 
he. he 


ENCHANTED FOREST, 


lumbly upwards at the sky. The Prince 
zlanced over his shoulder. The Prime 
Minister was weeping silently. The 
Queen was coughing in a subdued voice. 
[The King was swallowing one or two 
fish which he had kept in the pouch 
under his bill. No one had spoken. 
[here was nobody in sight. The Prince 
Rotario was puzzled. 





THe Prixcess IncoGnira OF ULLALUME 
(FORMERLY GOOSE-GIRL). 


On the next day the same thing hap- 
pened again. On the third day the 
Prince’s motor-car was changed into a 
hippogriff and the whole. party had to 
come home on foot, On the fourth 
day the Prince was walking disconso- 
lately about the palace courtyard when 
a flock of geese was driven through 





the gateway by a little beggar-girl in 
rags. 

“Would you like to have some geese, 
Sir ?” she said to him in a humble voice. 


“It is almost Christmas-time,” said 
the kind-hearted Prince; 
*“T don’t mind if I do.” 
And half-contemptuously 
he threw the beggar- 
maid a purse of gold. 
She tried hard to eatch 
it, but it fell to the 
ground, 

“ Butter-fingers,” said 
Rotario. 

As he spoke the word 
the goose-girl suddenly 
became a beautiful 
princess, wearing silver 
robes and a crown, 
and the geese were 
turned into page-boys 
and ladies-in- waiting, 
dressed in white satin 
with yellow shoes. 

‘“T am the Princess Incognita,” she 
said, ‘‘of Ullalume.” 

Rotario looked hard-at her and saw 
that she had hair of tawny colour under 
her golden crown and that her eyes 
changed colour like the sea. 

“ Rubbish,” he said. ‘ You are Lyn- 
ette;” and he went to her and kissed 
her. 

Hand-in-hand they strolled round to- 
gether to the water-lily pond ; but, when 
they reached it, lo and behold therestood 
the King and Queen talking amiably to 
the Prime Minister, and all of them in 
their own natural shapes as if nothing 
had happened at all. 

They made no objection whatever to 
the betrothal of Rotario and Lynette. 
A sudden qualm, however, assailed the 
Prince. Where was Poinsettia? He 
was, after all, engaged to be married to 
her. He knew enough now of foreign 
affaiis to realise that there might be 
awkward international complications if 
he broke his word. Had she hopped 
angrily away into the long grass, or had 
she too become herself again? He ques- 
tioned the Prime Minister. 

“You need not trouble about the 
Princess Poinsettia,” he answered with 
a wise smile. “ By an unhappy acci- 
dent I swallowed Her Royal High- 
ness whilst we were bathing in the 
pond.” 

The astute old man had scored yet 
another diplomatic success, 

Prince Rotario and Lynette were 
married almost immediately and lived 
happily ever afterwards. ‘They spend 
the whole of their mornings in motoring, 
playing golf and considering the welfare 
of their people. But in the evenings 





they study romance. Evog. 
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Enthusiastic Sportsman (after deer), “I’ve NO PATIENCE WITH THOSE FELLOWS WHO MUSI 


AND HAVE THEIR BIRDS PUSHED AT 'EM. THEY'LL BE WANTING UMBRELLAS AND HOT-WATER 
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fr SIT COMFORTABLY IN THE 
. BOTTLES SOON.” 


Less Enthusiastic Sportsman (faintly). “ Quire.” 





Sportsman (after much preparati } 
me (aj * preparation for the shot), “Have I gor tre To w c is?” 
Stalker (in disgust). “Oo, ay—co, ay! ' psec 
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Way, EVERY YEAR come CHRISTMUSTIDE 


TO EVERYONE AS DID COME IN, ‘Merry CHRISTMUSS TO ’EE,’ AND THEY ALLUS ZED 
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If ANYTHING HAPPENS THEY GET THE BLAME.” 
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TO BE, 


THE WHITE LINE. 


THAT WERE A PROPER WAY TO KEEP CHRISTMUSS, THAT WER 


QUITE ALL RW’ 
THEY USED 


BEER.’ 
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THE POWER OF THE PRESS. 
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' 
i 
“ON THE CONTRARY,” SAID THE PAPERS, “THE INNER CIRCLE LEAD THE MOST i 
PLAMELESS OF LIVES.” | 
| 
| 
vi) | 
Ui 
} , . 
“ WHAT LIES THE PAPERS TELL!” SAID THE OureR CIRCLE, AND DETERMINED TO GO IT ALL THE MORE. 
' 
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| MAN v. WOMAN. 
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Small Sister. ‘I wisH TO DOODNESS YOU WAS BACK AT SCHOOL, FRANK. 
WITH YOUR POT-HOUSE COMPANIONS.” 


ALL THE HOLIDAYS YOU 'VE BEEN FILLING THE HOUSE 
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M.F.H. (to ladies whom he strongly suspects of having headed the for). “Dip you ske THE Fox?” 
Chorus (enthusiastically). ‘OH, YES, BEAUTIFULLY! THANK YOU EVER 80 MUCH.” 
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1 CROWD AT A NIGHT-CLUB. 
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A WIRELESS ENTANGLEMENT. 


Ir you say that for several reasons 
this could not happen, my reply is that 
itdid happen. And, alternatively, that 
if it has not actuaily happened yet, it 
will happen very soon. 

What went wrong with our receiving 
set I cannot explain except in such 
technical language that no one (not even 
Signor Marcont or Captain EcKERSLEY) 
would understand me. But the result 
was that several of those instructive 
talks which are doing so much to sup- 
plement the efforts of our primary 
schools became entangled. 


Erosion” from Hull, to which we had 
been looking forward with controlled 
enthusiasm, we received, mixed with it, 
snatches of “ English Architecture ” 
from Birmingham, of “Aboriginal Cus- 
toms in Central Africa” from Bourne- 














In place of a steady flow of “ Tide}. . 





mouth and “The Housing Problem” 
from Glasgow, with particles of the 
Weather Report from 2L0. 

This is how it “came over” :— 

«. . . When I accepted the British 
Broadcasting Company’s invitation to 
give you a little talk on English Archi- 
tecture this evening ...a deep de- 
pression advanced over the Midlands 
and South of England... but in 
Glasgow ... a part where civilised 
man has seldom penetrated . . . there 
will be brighter intervals... as a 
Werr house was erected there. . 
This beautiful Gothic building, which 
has a picture-gallery ninety feet long 
. is, however, unfortunately being 
eaten away rapidly . . . by the natives, 
who while usually subsisting on a veget- 
arian diet of roots and fruits .. . have 
a fondness for scalloped capitals . 
The overcrowding which results is the 
cause of . . . storms and disturbances 








_|the older houses are demolished .. . 


_| course, approve . . 


in the centre . . . which must inevit- 
ably follow unless some check can be 
put upon. . . the increasing popula- 
tion of Glasgow .. . It is difficult to 
give those who have never seen it an 
adequate idea of thispart of the country. 
The people give themselves . . . light 
and variable airs . . . and are stilted, 
the ribs... seldom showing them- 
selves in the daytime. They make 
music on a curious instrument resem- 
bling . . . a gale from the south-west 
. .. great rocks are split in two by it, and 


What we are trying now to do is to 
prevent them from inundating . . . the 
great industrial towns of England .. . 
and carrying off the women of. . . the 
Cathedral Authorities . . . of which 
the Minister oF Heatran would, of | 


” 


To avoid further scandal we hurriedly 
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switched off at this point. 














etal PUNCH, 


THEN-—AND NOW. 
THEN— 
Trwe—The year 1900. 
Scens—The breakfast-room of a small 
house in Mayfair. 


Dramatis Personz. 
Walter Laird. 

Irene Laird (his wife). 
Dora ( parlourmaid). 

Irene. Walter, isn’t this dreadful ? 
Here’s a letter from Marian asking if 
she can come here while her case is on. 

Walter. Good heavens! How very 
unfortunate. 

Irene. We can't possibly have her. 
I must write at once and tell her so. 

Walter. Oh, my dear, I don’t think 
youcan. She'd be so terribly hurt. 

Irene. I know she will. And it breaks 
my heart to refuse. But she ought to 
have known better than to ask. She 
has ruined her own life, and whatever 
happens she mustn’t drag us down 
with ber. I am thankful that dear 
mother is dead, At least she didn’t 
have to bear the disgrace of seeing her 
daughter respondent in a divorce case. 

Walter, I don’t like to think of her 
having to face all that horrible publicity 
alone. She can’t have much courage 
left after the way that brute has ill- 


| treated her ever since she married him. 


' to do wrong she was. 


Irene (distressed). It’s terrible. Poor 
Marian! Ifever any woman was driven 
But we must 


| keep out of the scandal if wecan. There 


are the children to think of too. 
Enter Dora. 
Dora. A note for you, Madam. 
{Exit Dora 
Irene (opening the letter). It’s from 
the Duchess. (She reads it.) Oh, Walter, 


| she’s heard about Marian; she says 


Committee. 


that under the circumstances she thinks 
I would prefer to resign from her Bazaar 
Oh, it’s too cruel—— 
[Bursts into tears. 
CuRTAIN. 
—anp NOW. 
Time—The present day. 
Scenr—The dining-room of a small flat 
in Piccadilly. 


Dramatis Personw. 
John Bellairs. 
Sylvia Bellairs (his wife). 
Both are seated at the table reading 
papers. 

Sylvia (tossing her paper away). 
There 's nothing about Babs in any of 
these papers, John. 

John. Norin these. It's rotten luck. 
This murder mystery and the three 
strikes have crowded out everything 

















else. 








OR THE 





LONDON CHAR 


Sylvia. I rang up twice to-day, but 
they said she was in town shopping. 

John (still searching the paper). O! 
course she’s buying some ravishing 
glad rags for the court. But I think 
she might have a little consideration— 
it would just make us if she parked 
here while the case ison. I’ve asked her 
at least five times. 

Sylvia. It’s just like Babs, though, 
thoroughly selfish. She’s never even 
kept us up in the affair. Why, yester- 
day that wretched Calder woman cor- 
rected me twice about the men who 
will be mentioned in the case. I did 
feel small. 

John. Sorry, darling. It certainly 
was mean of her not to let us have 
first-hand knowledge, especially as we 
are her only relations; but you know 
(Telephone bell rings. He takes up the 
receiver.) Hello—yes—speaking—that 
you, Babs—cheerio—how goes it ?— 
rather—did you get my wires ?—what, 
you're not coming ?—why not ?—no 
—but dash it all—you might give us 
a look in—you've never even kept us 
in the know—what—where—what ?— 
I say—hold on—here, dash it—she’s 
rung off (replaces the receiver and turns 
to Sylvia). She’s taken the Countess 
of Ripham’s flat in Park Lane. She's 
going to do awfully well out of this. 
The Daily Moon is giving her twenty 
guineas a thousand for the story of her 
life, and Terence Boorman has offered 
her a hundred pounds a week to appear 
in the Second Act of Alluring Aline for 
three months in London and a tour in 
the provinces. 





Sylvia (with a sigh of envy). Isn't 
she a perfect marvel? By the way, is 
there any chance of our getting into 
Socvety Snaps when the case comes on ? 
I've sent them our photographs on 
coance, 

John. It depends on whether 
names are mentioned in the evidence. 


Babs of course could see to that if she | 


chose. 
Sylvia (greatly excited). Oh, ring her 
up at once, dear, and tell her she simply 
) 


7? 
nih 


(John takes up the receiver.) 
CURTAIN. 





Rubber. 
is were against him John 
sull didn’t squeal, 
Sow hy should friend Jonathan blubber 
If once in a way he’s the worst of the 
deal 
And has to pay out on the rubber ? 





When cards 


“ReGrentTHEATRE.—A double billof Bernard 
Shaw’s plays— Androcles and the I ion,’ pre- 
ceded by ‘The Chewing Up of Blanco Posnet.’” 

; ; Local Paper. 
Knowing Mr. Saaw’s principles, we as- 
sume that Blanco Posnet is a vegetable. 
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THE LASS OF BIGGIN HILL. 
[t is proposed to provide Biggin Hill with 
gas.—London Press. | 
| I met a rustic maiden 
In London Town to-day ; 
She moved with a distracted mien 
Along the public way ; 
And, as upon her path she sped, 
As one that swims amain 
She waved her hands before her head 
And sang a strange refrain: 
“Oh, Biggin Hill is drear and dull, 
And Biggin Hill’s a bore, 
And all who dwell on Biggin Hill 
Are stodgy to the core.” 


I said to her, ““O maiden, 
We are not well acquent, 
But that you’ve something on your 
mind 
Is fairly evident ; 
Tell me your grief, O rural one, 
And, if a married man 
Can give you help, it shall be done;” 
But still her burden ran: 
“Oh, Biggin Hill is dead-alive 
And gives a girl the hump, 
And any more of Biggin Hill 
Would send me off my chump.” 


I said, “‘ The hill called Biggin 
I have not come across, 
And, judging by your own account, 
I shall survive the loss; 
ut changes happen at a stroke ; 
A new age may begin 
| Even at Big———” and, as I spoke, 
The lady butted in: 
“Oh, Biggin Hill is out of date, 
And Biggin Hill’s a dud, 
And nothing new on Biggin Hill 
Has happened since the Flood.” 





| 








|‘* Madam,” I said, ‘excuse me; 
| ‘Twas written long ago, 
| 


Who only Biggin know ?’ 
| You have not read our London Press 
Or you'd have seen ere now 
A flame, a sudden liveliness, 
New-lit on Biggin’s brow. 
For there is news of Biggin Hill, 
And London stands enthralled 
On learning of the gas supply 
Shortly to be installed.” 


She kissed my hand, and madly 
Into a taxi sprang, 
And flew for Charing Cross as though 
She didn’t care a hang; 
And as the wild cab sped along 
[ seemed to hear again 
A high voice lifted up in song 
Bearing the strange refrain : 
“Oh, I was Biggin’s fairest maid, 
And I will be so still, 
And I'll be there to greet the gas, 
Sweet gas of Biggin Hill.” 
Dum-Dum. 








|‘ What should they know of Biggin Hill 
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Cuorus oF Spirttrs { “WE ARE THE DEMON KINGS, BUT MR. THOMAS 
( INSISTS ON KEEPING ALL THE FAT BITS FROM US.” 
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SAD PLIGHT OF A HUMOROUS ARTIST WHO MADE A NEW YEAR RESOLUTION TO BE FUNNIER THAN EVER. 











| OUR REGIMENTAL CHILDREN’S PARTY. 


| Rounp about the New Year, when 
| the deadening effects of Christmas din- 
ners have slightly worn off, we give a 
party to all the children of our battalion. 

It is a terrific show. I don’t think 
one properly realises how many children 
a single battalion can have till one gives 
them a party. And in addition there 
are what the Regimental Sergeant- 
Major calls the “details”: Private 
Barrel's “ sister’s little gel, Sir, what ’s 
staying with us;” and Private Sling’s 
grandmother, “if she might just look 
in, Sir, to watch the kiddies playing,” 
and incidentally punish the tea like a 
two-year-old; and finally Private Butt’s 
new baby, which didn’t arrive “till 
after the invitations was sent out, Sir, 
|and might I ‘ave one for ’im too, 
please?”’ In fact one really needs the 
Albert Hall to do the thing properly. 

The first arrivals turn up, I may 
say, just after lunch. At 4 P.M. we 
start. We lead off with a cinema, which 
we hope will go down well, but which, 
to the officers, N.C.O.’s and men run- 
ning the show, is merely a busy period 
of counting heads and getting late 
arrivals in, while to the children it is 
just a blank period before TEa. 

Tea is a cross between two months’ 











hard labour crammed into one hour 
and a field-day with the R.A.S.C. It 
also shows up the fallibility of the 
human eye in estimating internal cubic 
capacity. For instance, young Master 
Quartermaster - Sergeant Fourbytwo, 
who for obvious reasons has not spoken 
a word for twenty-three and a-half 
minutes, is not now, as one would sup- 
pose, wondering whether hecan possibly 
even move within another hour. In 
reality he is deciding whether to take 
on his charge another plate of jelly 
before or after a couple more dough- 
nuts. Again, little Miss Sergeant- 
Major Magazine, who up to this point 
has had to look after the baby, chiefly 
by giving it sardine sandwiches, has 
now handed it to Mother, and is in- 
stead looking after about half-a-pound 
of cake, apparently within a time-limit. 

The commissariat is really in the 
hands of the wives of the officers and 
N.C.O.'s. The officers themselves merely 
go round with pockets full of crackers, 
acquiring an enormous popularity, 
which will probably even outlast the fact 
that they may have next morning, in 
the course of duty, to give Daddy three 
days’ C.B. 

After the last cracker has been pulled 














—in which connection the Regimental 


paper-cap, is a pleasing spectacle to the 
officers—we start the entertainment. 
This is generally a series of side-shows 
of every kind, with lots of prizes to be 
won and no payment. There is also a 
fish-pond. This year we had a guard 
with fixed bayonets over the fish-pond. 
Last time the crowd “ rushed” it within 
two minutes; and Private Pullthrough, 
who was in charge, was severely child- 
handled, besides having to spend the 
rest of the evening trying to discover 
who had “ fished” his watch. 
But the greatest attraction of all is 
of course the “slide.” The slide is 
about fifty foot long, with a switch-back 
effect in the middle, and is nine foot high 
at the start. It is very highly polished 
and becomes even more so as time goes 
on. It gives scarcely less pleasure to 
the children in the evening than it has 
already done to Private Muzzle and his 
friends who have been putting it up in 
the morning. Private Muzzle, caught 
by the Orderly Officer and trying to 
“sit to attention” when half-way down 
at twenty-two miles per hour, with a 
sprig of holly in his cap, Was an insplr- 
ing sight. There are little mats pro- 
vided for the children to slide down 
on, but mostly they go down on their— 
well, mostly they don’t use them. As 





Sergeant - Major, wearing a coloured 








James remarked to me when handing 
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| Butt’s new baby, the one which, as Butt 
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an enthusiastic slider back to its mother 
from the receiving station: “ Going out 
to tea does put a polish on children.” 

The joys of the slide never flag. The 
children have practically to be clubbed 
away from it, when it is desired to 
direct their attention to the Christmas- 
tree. At the same time the figure of 
Sergeant Grenade, clad in what James 
calls the complete uniform and Christ- 
mas-tree of Santa Claus, appears from 
outside, trying to keep within the waver- 
ing beam of light which Private Trigger, 
to the accompaniment of subdued blas- 
phemy, is directing on him from a magic- 
lantern. 

Sergeant Grenade’s knowledge of 
the battalion children is stupendous. 
Prompted audibly by the Regimental 
Sergeant-Major, who has what he calls 
“a Nominal Roll of Children on the 
Strength, by Age and Sex,” Sergeant 
Grenade finds a present for every child 
by name, even remembering Private 


has it, “luckily arrived in time for the 
party.” There is also a present for the 
clown, a job which Private O'Jector has 
secured after fierce competition, for the 
advantages of being a clown are many, 
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and in this case include the chance of 
securing a large amount of temporarily | 
homeless food. | 

The present-giving over, there is| 
another rush for the slide, and the! 


| latter half of the proceedings becomes | 
| most thrilling. 


The N.C.O.’s line the | 
sides to give each human bullet an in- | 
crease of velocity as it shrieks past, | 


| and a wall of officers catches it at the 





end. ‘Those parents who are trying to 
get home hover anxiously round the} 
butts to retrieve their offspring before 
it wriggles off for another go. 

“Oh, jes’ one more, Mum?” 

“No, Charley, you don’t. You come} 
‘ome this minute. Pass us that one in| 
the blue knickers, will you, Sir? I'll 
tell your Par of you. . 

In the last few minutes an air of 
abandon descends on everyone. Mrs. 
Sergeant-Major Magazine is persuaded 
to have a try, and whizzes past, hotly 
pursued by Mrs. Capt.-and-Quarter- 
Master Ledger, who is leading her mat 
by alength andahalf. The Regimental 
Sergeant-Major shoots down in a de- 
tached and well-disciplined manner, 
somewhat spoilt by a coloured balloon 


| tied to his tunic. Lance-Corporal Scab- 


bard secures several rides under the 
pretext of taking nervous children down 
on his lap. Corporal Foresight takes a 
magnificent but involuntary run on his 
left ear owing to the treachery of a 
friend at the top. 

Finally we get Capt.-and-Quarter- 
Master Ledger himself to go. He is 


Wife of Mayfair Profiteer. “No, 1 DON’? KNOW THE LADY. 
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l'M TOLD SHE LIVES 


IN ONE OF THE WILDEST PARTS OF BAYSWATER,” 








just fits into the slide at the top, where 
at first he stays, his moment of inertia 
being too great. Lance-Corporal Pouch, 
as starter, gives him a respectful push ; 
then a less respectful one. Eventually, 
with the help of a friend, he puts his 
shoulder to it witha“ ’Gainso—heave !” 
and Captain Ledger is launched on his 
career. 

Slowly, majestically he starts. It is 
rather like the launching of the Maure- 
tania. We feel we ought to have broken 
a bottle of Bass on his bow-window. 

Gradually he gathers way. The men 
cheer; the children clap; Q.M.S. Four- 
bytwo gives him an encouraging push 
halfway down. The slide quivers under 
the strain. Sergeant-Major Magazine 
gives him another push as he passes. 
He leaves his mat behind. Rocking 





built for comfort rather than speed, and 


from side to side he is doing some thirty 





miles an hour just before the end and 
creating a thin trail of smoke. 

There are several big mats at the bot- 
tom to break theshock. Captain Ledger’s 
mighty rush spurns them to one side. 
There are about six officers to catch him. 
Captain Ledger flings them to either 
flank like a wave before a ship’s bow. 
Several yards further on there is an iron 
stove and a coal-box. Gathering them 
up, Captain Ledger takes them with him 
through the side of the building and 
eventually comes to rest in a garden with 
what sounds like a creaking of brakes. 

When we have picked ourselves up, 
Captain Ledger, slightly charred about 
the seat of the trousers, says it was fine 
and proposes to do it again. We stop 
him. We only have a party once per 
year and Captain Ledger is only to be 
allowed a slide once per party. A.A. 




















THE BARNABY TRAIN. 


serious: Clare had a cold and Posh 


which might be going to develop into a 
bilious attack. Nobody could be sur- 
prised if it did, because Charles had 
such a peculiar philosophy about meals 
| in the holidays. 

“There 's much risk,” he told 
| Uncle James on the morning of the 





80 


New Year's party, “in not over-eating.” 


“I’m afraid I don’t quite under- 
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“Once upon a time,” began Uncle 
James, for indeed the situation was 


had a cold, and Charles had something 


ARI 
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“T thought this was going to be a 
story, Uncle James,” said Charles 
rather indignantly. 

That was a quite just rebuke, for up 
till now the narrative did no credit to 
Uncle James’s powers of imagination ; 
it merely showed that he had been 
making an inventory of the principal 
furniture in his own study. But Posh 
was less critical. 

“Qh, do go on,” he said, sniffing tre- 
mendously. “It’s a perfectly aw fully 
| decent story so far.” 

Thus encouraged, ** Now the little 
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pipe belonging tothe little girl’s parentg’ 
house was painted deep blue, which had 
a very pleasing effect.” 
“But what,” inquired Clare petu- 
lantly, “was the little girl’s name?” . 
‘*‘ Auricula,” said Uncle James. 
Clare blew her nose more ineffectively 
than usual, which was always a sign of 
deepening interest. 
“ Now it so happened,” he went on, 
‘that oneday Meliagraunce grew tiredof 
winding up the Barnaby engines and 
sending themround and round, first with 
one carriage and then with another, for 
neither of them would ever pull two car 








stand,” said Uncle James. 

“Well, you see, you might 
easily be ill even without eating 
as much as you possibly could,” 
explained Charles, “and then 
just think what you'd have 
missed.” 

That was why Charles was a 
little yellow and rather cross 
and had been quarrelling with 
Posh about the Barnaby train. 
As for Clare and Posh, they did 
nothing but sniff, though Posh 
sniffed much more powerfully 
and cheerfully than Clare. Not 
even the fact that the tom-tits 
were actually eating the half- 
cocoanut or the pride of a new 
fountain-pen could make Clare, 
afflicted by a cold, look other 
than a figure of woe. Besides 
she was always diving at the 
leg of the wrong knicker when 
she wanted her pocket-handker- 
chief, 

“Once upon a time,” began 
Uncle James, endeavouring to 
dissipate the gloom, “ there was 
a little boy with no brothers or 
sisters at all, who had two 
Barnaby engines,O-gauge, three 
carriages, four trucks and a 
petrol-tank, and lines which ran 
right away from the furthest 
bookcase, round the edge of the |__ 
writing-desk and back again up to 
the telephone cupboard. And there 
were four point-switches, only two 
of which had been trodden on, and 
two stations with porters who had no 
heads, and a milk-can and a tin port- 
manteau and an automatic machine; 
and one tin lady passenger dressed in 
red in the fashions of 1895, and fourteen 
tin Mexican cowboys whose horses had 
broken their legs.” 

“Was there a 
Clare. 

“There was,” replied Uncle James, 
“and a butcher's shop, with sugar 
sirloins of beef hanging up in it, two 
of which had been sucked for a short 
time by the little boy’s dog, so that 
the crimson streaks had come off.” 
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“ But, Mary, WHERE’ 


8 THE CHILD?” 
“Biess ME, I'VE HAD MY POCKET PICKED.” 


riages at once not really the 
. whole way round, and tired of 
shunting cowboys on thie trucks, 
and tired of the restaurant, and 
tired even of railway accidents” 

this was aimed at Posh, who 
time after time had refused to 
move the points for Charles be- 
cause he liked to see the Bar- 
naby engines turn over on their 
backs and buzz like bumble-bees 
instead of letting the express 
thunder down the main while 
the local stood on the siding— 
«when all of a sudden he heard 
a tapping sound on the other 
side of the wall. And he tapped 
back. Then he had a brilliant 
idea. There was a big mouse- 
hole in the wainscoting on his 
side. He took out his new and 
very sharp pocket-knife—there 
was no one in the room—and 
began to cut through the plaster 
behind it and scooped it out like 
a tunnel in a sand castle. He 
scooped as hard as he could, 
In fact he scooped and he 
scooped and he scooped till at 
last he made a _ hole right 
through the wall, and then, ly- 
ing down and putting his eye 
close to it, he could see daylight. 


‘“* Hello!’ he said. 








was called, as you may be surprised to 
hear, Meliagraunce, was sometimes very 
lonely in spite of his beautiful train, and 
often wished he could speak to the little 
girl living next door whom he often saw 
when he went out for walks to the park 
with his nursery-governess, and some- 
times even made faces at her, and she 
made faces back at him. But they were 
never allowed to speak to each other 
because their parents were not ac- 
quainted, in spite of having exactly 
equal shares in the big rain-pipe that 
ran down between the two houses in 
front; so that, when both the houses 
were painted at the same time in the 
spring, the half rain-pipe belonging to 
Meliagraunce’s parents’ house was 
painted bright green, and the half rain- 








| “*Hellot’ said Auricula, and 
she lay on the floor too and put her 
face down to the hole, so that the tun- 
nel became all dark again. 

“*T am playing with my Barnaby 
train,’ said Meliagraunce. 

“*T wish I could too,’ said Auricula. 

“* Well, so you can,’ Meliagraunce 
toldher. ‘Get your face away from the 
tunnel.’ 

‘And he took up pieces of his line and 
pushed them through, one by one, and 
told her how to fit them together on 
the other side. And after a while he 
ran an engine through alone, and then 
an engine with an empty truck, and 
then an engine with a truck full of 
Mexican cowboys, and Auricula sent 
them back again. Thus they had great 











fun for. nearly an hour, for they pre- 
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Aunt (who is entertaining nephew). “I'LL JUST LEAVE 
DON’T GO TRYING THOSE TOOLS ON THE FURNITURE.” 
Tommy pete voce, 9, Golightoaly). “THAT'S AN IDEA. I NEVER THOUGHT OF THAT.” 
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YOU TO PLAY WITH YOUR TOYS FOR A FEW MOMENTS, TOMMY. 


Now 











tended that every time the cowboys 
went through the tunnel they were in 
great danger from the attacks of fierce 
mice, which might spring upon them at 
any moment and bite their paint off. 
And at last Auricula sent a little note 
on the truck saying, ‘I think you are 
awfully nice——’” 

‘“‘Gosh!” ejaculated Charles. 

“and Meliagraunce,” persisted 
Uncle James relentlessly, ‘‘ wrote on the 
other side of the piece of paper, ‘ And 
so do I too you,’ and sent it back to her. 

“ But just at this moment there was 
the sound of a terrible scolding on 
Auricula’s side of the wall, because her 
nursery-governess had come in and found 
out what had happened, and she was 
taken out of the room so that the nur- 
sery-governess could explain it all to 
her parents. But perhaps the worst 
thing of all was that one of the Barnaby 
engines was still in Auricula’s parents’ 
house, and Meliagraunce didn’t know 


whether it would ever come back 
again.” 

** And did it?" asked Posh. 

‘‘Not,” said Uncle James, “ until 


Meliagraunce had gone to bed and had 
been very soundly scolded by his parents 


of which belonged to them. Melia- 
graunce’s father, in fact, was in a great 
to-do about the whole business. He 
thought that Auricula’s parents would 
never forgive him. I ought to have 
told you, by the way, that it was Christ- 
mas-Eve.” 

“Well?” 
cited sniff. 

‘*Now you must know,” said Uncle 
James, attaining with calculated effect 
to his dramatic climax, “that there is 
a law in this land which says that no 
one may buy tobacco after eight o'clock 
in the evening, and it so happened that 
very night that Auricula’s father found 
he had none, and he knew that on 
Christmas Day the shops would be 
shut, and possibly on Boxing Day too,so 
about nine o'clock, when Meliagraunce’s 
father was sitting at his desk, he sud- 
denly heard a rattling noise, and the 
little Barnaby engine came dashing 
through the tunnel in the wainscoting, 
and ran across the floor and round the 
desk and bumped into his feet and up- 
set, and began to buzz. And what 
should there be in the tender but a 
note saying :— 

“«Dear Mr. MELIAGRAUNCE’S 


said Clare with a very ex- 





for damaging the two walls, only one 








you, but I have run out of tobacco. 
Could you oblige me with the loan of 
a few pipesful ?’ 


‘“‘ Meliagraunce’s father immediately 
filled a whole truck full of tobacco and 
sent it back through the wall. And ever 
after that day the two became friends, 
so Meliagraunce and Auricula were 
allowed to talk to each other. And 
when they both grew up they——” 

“T know!” exclaimed Clare. 

“ Kept tame mice, I should think,” 
said Charles irreverently. 

“ The only thing I can’t understand,” 
commented Aunt Mary, “is why Auri- 
cula and Meliagraunce used their fathers’ 
studies when they had nurseries to 
play in.” 

‘Because it was Christmas-Eve,” 
said Uncle James rather sadly,“ and the 
study floors were so much larger.” 

“When we're at home,” said Posh 
with surprising mendacity redeemed by 
a seraphic smile, ‘we 'realways allowed 
to use the study. We smoke pipes in 
it, big pipes, and drink glasses of rum.” 
Evosg. 





“ Have you asnub nose, a long supper lip, or 
a receding chin?”—Evening Paper. 





FatHer,—I am a very s sorry to o trouble! 





We have a long supper lip. 
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i take my word for it. 


AERONAUTICS. 
III. 
‘“‘Tg1s observing business,” remarked 


| Charles aggressively, “is too easy. All 


you have to do is to loll comfortably in 
the back seat while I—I, the man of 
clear eye and iron nerve—pilot you 
about the uncharted air.” 

I bristled. I can’t explain to you 
exactly how I did it, but you must 
. The argument is 


| an old one, and we have been at it 


| served majestically, “‘an ob- 


| member that I, and not you, 


ithe face of the 


| of destroyers in screening for- 
| mation, ten miles ahead of the 


ever since we joined the Fleet Air arm ; 
but, though custom has staled its in- 
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was very full and the ships half-hidden 
in the mass of bunting donned in honour 
of the V.A.P. And no sooner had I 
begun the task of discovering which 
ship was which than my wireless began 
to give trouble. I can send Morse with 
the best, and have always managed to 
scrape through my exams. on the sub- 
ject of W/T by some fortunate chance 
or other. But, really and truly, deep 
down in my secret heart these little 
dials and things get me down, par- 
ticularly when the apparatus is angry 
and starts shrieking at me. 








However after a quarter-of-an-hour'’s 





finite variety, age has never 
withered it. 
“My dear Charles,” I ob- 


server is a highly-skilled man 
who would be an ornament to 
any trades union. The wireless 
which I manipulate, while you, 
a mere chauffeur, drive me 
about the upper air, would 
alone require a genius for its 
proper regulation, And re- 


am the Eyes of the Fleet.” 

I began to stop bristling; 
this was doing me good, “To 
you, Charles,” I went on, “the 
ships that we see scattered on 
waters are 
merely ships, no more. To me, 
viewed through the eyes of the 
intelligent naval observer, they 
are not mere purposeless ves- 
sels. They are ‘a division of 
Queen Elizabeth class battle- 
ships, steaming ten knots, in 
line ahead’ or maybe ‘a flotilla 





main fleet.’” 

Charles pulled out his watch 
—we have a definite agreement 
that this argument shall never 
last more than five minutes. 
“Time's up,” he remarked. 





AT YER. 


Father (with the best of intentions). “An, 'R 
NOTHINK, 
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succeeded in crossing from one side of 
the road to the other in the face of an 
advancing car. But a ship just seems 
to be dawdling deliberately, and I was 
getting very bored when, at the end of 
an hour, the ten-mile limit had been 
reached. The fighters, like a flock of | 
gigantic geese, had swept past us in | 
wedge-shaped formation, making for 
home before their petrol should be ex- | 
hausted, and we had ourselves turned | 
before Charles’s voice, booming down | 
the voice-pipe into my ear, interrupted | 
my sigh of thankfulness. 
“ There's another ship coming out of 











Visitor. “YouR BABY ALWAYS CRIES WHEN I LOOK AT HIM.” 


Mum. WHEN 


DON'T MEAN 
’e’S A LITTLE OLDER ‘EL 


| harbour, old boy,” said Charles. 
|‘*Now the fighters have gone 
| we might go down and have a | 
look at her.” 

We descended steeply and 
suddenly, and as we roared past 
the bridge a group of men in 
frock-coatsand top-hatscaught 
my eye, and horrid doubt arose 
and smote me. 

“Go round the stern, | 
Charles,” I yelled, with the | 
last faint glimmerings of hope. | 

Charles saw the name of the | 
shipas soon as I did,and I hold 
it to his lasting credit that he 
made no superfluous comment. | 
“Keep our mouths shut and | 
play escort ourselves,” he ob- | 
served laconically,and fora fur- | 
ther hour we circled in “grace- | 
ful curves” above the head of 
the V.A.P. 

What that worthy thought 
of the thinness of his escort 
I don't know—he was too 
polite to make public com- 
ment upon it. Even Charles 
preserved a creditable silence | 
until we landed, and then I 
am bound to confess that the 
honours of war lay with him. 

“Of course, old boy,” he 











“And time we were up too.” 
L agreed. A Very August Personage 
had been lunching with the Admiral, 


| the General and the Air-Marshal, and 
| on his departure an air escort of fighters 
, Was to accompany his ship for the first 


| ten miles of her journey. 
the V.A.P.’s leave-taking being uncer- 


The hour of 


tain and the petrol capacity of the 
fighters extremely limited, Charles and 
I had been deputed to keep watch and 
ward over the post-prandial port and to 
signal to the base directly the V.A.P.'s 
ship got under way. The fighters were 


| then to go up and perform what our 


local paper describes as “graceful 
curves " over the head of the departing 
guest. 


The harbour, when we got over it, 





feverish manipulation I did eventually | 
reduce the whines and coughs to reason- | 
able proportions and was able to look | 
over the side once more. Apparently | 
only just in time, for a large vessel, 
almost hidden beneath her flags, was 
under way and making for the break- 
water. To my huge delight I got my 
signal through without having to repeat 
it more than twice, and by the time| 
the ship had cleared the breakwater the 
fighters had arrived and were busy with 
the customary series of hair-raising 
evolutions. j 


Nothing, from the air, movessoslowly 
asa ship. A man walking along the 
street can at least be seen to be pro- 
gressing upon his way,and evenachicken 





affords some air of finality when it has! 


L LARF 
remarked pleasantly, “to me 
—_ta ship is merely a ship, no 
more. But to you——”" 


I was beaten. 








Our Helpful Advertisers. 
From a leaflet :— 
“Waar To po In Case or Fir: 
Keep cool.” 





“CouNsEL QvorEes Poetry. 

‘The act of kissing a woman shortly before 
murder or an attempt to murder is, of course, 
not unusual in the annals of crime,’ said Mr. 
Fazackerley. He quoted :— 

‘Every man kills the thing he loves, 

Some with a kiss; some with a bitter look, 
Some do the deed with many tears, and 
some with a sigh. 
But every man kills the thing he loves.’ ” 
Local Paper. 
~ . 
Some chaps even kill poetry. 
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MR. PUNCH GOES A-ROVING. 
XXI.—Sane FINance. 

Ir there is one department of the 
national life in which the Old Land is 
about a century behind Australia it is 
the conduct of betting and horse-racing. 
Here at least there are no signs of the 
“new country,” no rough-and-ready 
pioneer methods, but all things ordered 
and civilised and scientific in one of the 
principal activities of the population. 

If a man fell suddenly from the skies 


| into Randwick or Flemington during a 


| race-meeting he would say that 
| the civilisation of Australia 
| must be as old as Rome’s; but 
| if he fell on Epsom during the 


| never so far away. 


| need one park one’s car in a 
| morass ; 


i fant nation in the Antipodes 
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two-thirds of the price of George's 
bottle of whisky should be tax while 
anotherman may winathousand pounds 
on Love-Lies- Bleeding without con- 
tributing a penny to the State. And by 
the way I have never heard it said that 
to levy a duty on my glass of wine was 
to condone and encourage intoxication. 
Quite the opposite. On the other hand, 
the bookie does pay income-tax on his 
vicious earnings, so that the fatal ‘* con- 
doning” is done already. And that, I 
hope, is the end of that argument. 
There are social workers who will 
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pounds would help the income-tax con- 
siderably. 

This is all theory, you say; but here 
in the Happy Isles they are doing it 
every day. Vice or virtue, they say, 
this thing is going on, and the State 
shall have its pickings. The arrange- 
ments differ by States, of course. In 
some they have both totalisator and 
bookmaker, in some one or the other 
only. In Tasmania, where they have the 
totalisator only, they have put the tax 
too high, and the secret bookmaker is 
coming back; and elsewhere the golden 





Derby he would judge that we 
had but recently emerged from 
the Stone Age. 

I have seen no course here 
as beautiful as Ascot or Good- 
wood, it is true. On the other 
hand, the Australian course is 
One runs 
out about lunch-time and is 
home by five-thirty, instead 
of devoting the whole day to 
the foolish business, starting at 
nine and tottering home dog- 
tired in the dusk. Also there 
is room to move about, and the 
arrangements are precise and 
clear, the approach for motors 
is never through a bog, nor| 


everybody sees the 
whole race, and very often the 
start as well. And they make 
betting pay. 

Some time ago in England 
we had a Royal Commission, 
Committee or whatnot which 
solemnly decided that a tax on 
betting was both impracticable 
and undesirable. Well, this in- 


might teach the Mother of gens 
Derbies something about that. 
I have never discovered the 
grounds of that decision, but 
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Festive Youth. “I say, I8 THIS REALLY TRUE?” 
Sandwich Man. 
YOU AN’ 


“Don't ASK ME, 


GUV’NOR. 
me I AIN’T A DANCING MAN.” 
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BETWEEN 


“| goose is perhaps being worked 
a little hard. But in general 
the State takes up to ten per 
cent. of all money invested in 
the totalisator; while the book- 
maker is registered and licensed 
both by the State (to which he 
pays say £75) and by each club 
(to which he may pay the same 
or less) ; his registered number 
appears in the race-card, and 
he works in an official stand 
under his official number, so 
that he is easy to find and 
there are no welshers and no 
race-course gangs. Further, on 
every betting ticket he issues 
there is a penny, twopenny or 
threepenny stamp, or whatever 
is the duty in his particular 
State and his particular part 
of the course. Then there is 
a State Admission Tax and a 
Federal Entertainment Tax, 
amounting in the saddling pad- 
dock at Randwick to 3s. 2d. and 
10d. respectively. The Gov- 
ernment of New South Wales 
takes, I believe, about £130,000 
yearly from the totalisator at 
Randwick alone, £300,000 from 
the totalisator all through the 
State, and about the same 
figures from the bookmaker. 
Yet Sydney has a population 
of about a million only, and 
New South Wales of about 








| one of them, I fancy, was the argument 


that the collection of revenue from bet- 
ting would be the condonation and en- 
couragement of vice. 

Now it might easily be argued that 
betting on horse-racing is among the 
noblest activities of mankind. At any 
rate for the average backer it involves 
the practice of the three cardinal 
Christian virtues—Faith, Hope and, in 
most cases, Charity as well. I do not 
often do this thing myself, having no 
faith in horses, very little hope and ab- 
solutely no charity. But I do like my 
weekly glass of wine; and I do not see 
why my weekly glass of wine should be 
taxed almost dry; I do not see why 








tell you that betting is an evil among 
the poor not much less powerful than 
drink. Our “ drink-bill,” we are often 
told, is three hundred million pounds. 
Our betting-bill, the Inland Revenue or 
some such creature calculated, is two 
hundred million pounds. And it must 
be obvious that the two go hand-in- 
hand, for most bets made lead on to a 
drink, whether by way of celebration 
or consolation; and these potations in 
their turn renew the springs of faith 
and hope and so lead back to charity 
and the bookmaker. But in England, 
while Bacchus pays through the nose, 
Fortuna goes seot-free. Yet a mere ten 
per cent. on that two hundred million 





two. 

The “ Tote,” of course, is originally 
a principle, and it can be expressed 
primitively by one man under an um- 
brella or elaborately by a machine, 
just as a shop’s sales may be recorded 
in a note-book or by a cash-register. 
So there are many machines. But the 
totalisator at the Randwick course in 
Sydney is, I think, the most marvellous 
machine I ever saw. The idea of the 
Tote—for those who know it not—is that 
youselect your horse and backit without 
any agreement as to odds, and at the 
end the total sum invested on the race 
(less 9 per cent. in the case of New South 
Wales, to the Government, and 34 to 
the Club for expenses) is divided among 
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Polite but persistent Customer (to stranger at clearance sale). ‘‘ WHICH HALF DO YOU PREFER?” 








the supporters of the three placed 


| horses, so that the successful backer 


receives the mathematically accurate 
odds or price as registered by that pro- 
portion of the public which supported 
his horse. One may sometimes get 
batter odds from the bookmakers, it is 
true, and there are those who prefer 
the exciting business of wandering from 
bookie to bookie in the constant hope 
of a better price. There are also those 
who do not like it. For my part, Iam 
so frightened by the large rough book- 
maker, registered or not, that I seldom 
speak to one without misfortune; as 
when at Melbourne I handed one a 
pound note and said, trembling, “ Ten 
shillings on Dogsbody,” and he took 
the pound and shouted, “Ten bob to 


win, Dogsbody,” and when I returned 
| to explain my mistake he said, ‘ No, 
| my lad, you gave me ten shillings;” and 














I said, * Yes, Sir,” and went away. 
Betting with the Tote has no such 
terrors, and all the ladies love it. It is 


| charmingly simple. You go to any one 
| of about forty little windows and say, 


“Ten shillings, Dogsbody.” The clerk 
presses a button and a ticket is printed 
with the number of your horse. That 
bet is instantly recorded by the machine 


} and shown upon the great wall of the 








main building, which is like some vast 
cricket scoring-board. Each horse run- 
ning has its own little hole in that wall, 
and there you may see from moment to 
moment both the number of mugs who 
have betted on Dogsbody and the total 
number of mugs who have betted so far 
on the race. And if you care to sub- 
tract 12} per cent. from the total you 
can calculate what kind of “ dividend” 
Dogsbody will pay when he wins, and 
you can see at a glance who are the 
favourites and who are the outsiders. 
But if, like myself, you do not bother 
to calculate, you have a double excite- 
ment—first, will Dogsbody win? and 
second, when he has won, what divi- 
dend will he pay? The dividends are 
posted up miraculously within two 
minutes of the finish of the race, and 
when I backed the glorious horse 
Honan he paid a dividend of £6 18s. 
for every pound invested in him. 
There is no possibility of unfairness 
or dirty work in this system. From 
the moment the clerk presses the but- 
ton on Dogsbody the machine does the 
rest. Each clerk’s operations are re- 
corded independently and yet together, 
so that if fifty clerks issue tickets on 
Dogsbody at the same instant the 
machine immediately adds them up and 





shows them on the central board, both 
in Dogsbody’s place and in the total 
figure; and it is fascinating to watch 
the figures jumping up, especially as 
each movement means so much more to 
the State and therefore to the Common- 
wealth of British Nations. A machine 
has been manufactured and shown in 
Sydney that records bets up to 250,000 
a minute, and from what I saw of 
Sydney they will very soon require it. 

It was a very small meeting that day. 
The State took about £5,000 from the 
Tote, and on the glorious race which 
Honan won about £1,000. But did I 
care? I would willingly have given 
the Government more. While those 
who did not back Honan had at least 
the comforting assurance that, though 
they were poorer, their country was the 
richer. 

Yet in dear old England a tax on 
betting is impracticable and undesir- 
able! A. Pi. 


“In the deadly race for originality, adver- 
tisers have thrown Santa Claus overboard, 
have cast the gang-plank after him, scuttled 
the ship and sailed hastily away.” 

Trade Journal. 
When the typhoon beaches them on a 
tropical iceberg, no doubt they will 














regret their folly. 
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12 PUNC 
BOBBY AND HIS HOBBY 

(Suggested, with humble apologies t thi 

late Mr. Henny Carey, by the recent enthu 


nt en 
jastic cultivation of Morris-dancing by the 


Oxford poli e.} 


Or all the lads that are so smart 


There ‘s none to match my Bobby ; 
He is the darling of my heart 
And dancing is his hobby; 
There is no constable so keen 
In checking theft and pillage, 
Solarge, well-nourished, trim and clean— 
And he lives in our village. 
His father plies the cobbler’s aw! 
To earn laborious dollars ; 
His mother washes for the Hall 
And starches cuffs and collars ; 
Plebeian in their speech and face 
And in their figures cobby, 
They do not show the slightest trace 
Of handsome winsome Bobby. 


He’s stalwart as a grenadier 
Yet, when he comes to trip it, 
He's graceful as a mountain-deer, 
He’s agile as a whippet ; 
And when I meet him on his beat 
My heart goes wibbley-wobby 
All for the love I bear my sweet 
Tarantulating Bobby. 


| Come wet or fine, come rain or shine, 


He practises new capers ; 
His photograph and also mine 
Have graced the picture papers ; 
At cricket he has skill and luck, 
His scores are seldom blobby, 


| Although he is a perfect duck, 


| 


My own and only Bobby. 


The beauteous Boy that GarmnsBorouGH 
drew 
Ain't half so spruce and nobby 
As my enchanting Boy in Blue— 
My Morris-dancing Bobby ; 
His strength is as the strength of ten, 
Firm as an oaken grillage, 


| And, as I wish to say again, 


He lodges in our village. 


| So, when another Christmas comes, 


If Bobby thinks of wiving, 
I'll give him all the little sums 
I've gathered by whist-driving ; 


And, if I've nil, I'll loot a till 


And hand him o’er the tillage, 
For he’s the darling of my heart, 
And he lives in our village. 


| My father and my brothers three 


Make game of me and Bobby, 


| And, but for him, I'd sooner be 


A slave and scrub a lobby ; 
But let them laugh and let them jeer, 
We'll have the best of answers 


| When we are wedded and appear 


As champion Morris-dancers. 








“Adding Machine: adds up to £999,999 


19s, 11d." —Advt. in Provincial Paper. 
No use, then, to RockErELuer. 
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| that we have never bragged about it. 
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Dr. Dayton Mruuer, President of the | 


have disproved the ErsteIn theory. 
We have always understood, however, 
that the the ry of relativity was not 
intended to be applied to America. 


| American Physical Society, claims to 
| 
' 


The South African students now visit- 
ing England are reported as saying that 
they don’t think much of our weather. 
It is only right to point out, however, 

] 


Sir Harry Lauper has stated that 
before going on the stage he drinks a 
glass of water because it provokes 
humour. It should certainly strike a 
Scotsman as very quaint. 


A cat-burglar recently gave Lord} 
KNUTSFORD some good advice. This, 
we hasten to state, was for his own 
protection and not by way of assisting 
his activities on behalf of the London 
Hospital. 


The formation of “The Workingmen’s 
Hunt” for the purpose of shooting 
foxes is regarded in industrial circles as 
a first step towards the nationalisation 
of the shires. 


t is stated that the Tube extensions | 
have had the effect of enabling London 
criminals to operate further afield. The 
convenience of this class of workers 
has hitherto received too little consid- 
eration. 


Part of the Filey golf-course has dis- 
appeared. Some players are far too re- 
miss about replacing sections of golf- 
courses. 


We read that a miniature wireless-set 
which was bought as a joke picked up 
2 LO ten milesaway. This ought to be 
a warning to jesters. 


At the Schoolboys’ Exhibition at the 
Horticultural Hall we hear that disap- 
pointment was expressed that Smith 
minor’s report was not on view. 


A correspondent of a daily paper sug- 
gests the taxation of hyphenated sur- 
names. Our own view is that this 
would bear too heavily on the suburbs. 


It has been remarked that very few 
people visit the Royal Sanitary Museum. 
Take your youngsters there these holi- 
days to see the stuffed plumber. 


The medical staff of the West London 
Hospital has demonstrated that it is 





possible for a man’s ear to be stitched 
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on after it has been torn off. This will 
be good news for Rugby players, who 
hitherto have had to carry spares. 


Owing to the report that certain 
specimens of fish are being preserved 
in alcohol in Scotland, many Finnan 
haddocks are giving themselves up with- 
out waiting to be caught. 


A new word, “ Antedation,” has just 
appeared in The London Gazette. We 
understand it may now be used without 
fee by all bond-fide crossworders. 


A man at Westminster was recently 
chased from a whist-drive for playing 
with cards he had marked with pin- 
pricks. No doubt he understands now 
what is meant by the rigour of the game. 


New standard signals are being sug- 
gested for all motorists, but what we 
want is one that means “1 am coming 
back this way later on.” 


CHARLOTTE Pava, of Pau, aged one 
hundred-and-ten, has been a servant 
for a century in one family. They ‘re 
now hoping that she likes the place 
well enough to stop on. 


The latest volume of Who's Who is 


'so bulky that it should be broken up 


into two volumes: (1) Who’s Really 
Who; (2) Who’s Only Just Who. 


The heathen Chinee may be peculiar, 
but he is quite ordinary compared with 
his “ Christian” general. 


A pig recently swallowed a diamond 
ring that fell into its trough. This 
should teach the loser to wear pearls 
next time. 


A man who lately stopped to count 
some money on the metals near Wey- 
mouth was run into by a train. This 
only shows that one mustn’t believe all 
the jokes one reads about the Southern 
Railway. 


We are informed that the farmer who 
said that he had had a good year and 
was perfectly satisfied with it has, on 
the advice of his friends, decided to go 
into a Home. 


Honesty is the best policy, but some 
church bazaars still do very well in spite 
of that. 


Elaborate measures are taken by the 
London General Omnibus Company to 
ensure that their vehicles are free from 
germs. Nothing is more unpleasant 
than the spectacle of a streptococcus 


strap-hanging. 
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“A LITTLE LEARNING vd 
Englishman (to proprietor of Riviera Hotel). “Je VAIS EN ANGLETERRE POUR QUELQUES JOURS; PENDANT MON ABSENCE PRENEZ 


GARDE DE MA FEMME.” 


LAYS OF LEARNING. 

VII.—Tue Ixcorricisue. 
He didn’t like authority; O'Kelly was his name ; 
He wouldn’t do a stroke of work or play a single game; 
They did their best to make him, but it wasn’t any use, 
He resisted all coercion and was deaf to all abuse. 


| Their efforts to instruct him he persistently ignored ; 

| He wouldn’t look at anything they wrote upon the board; 

| He wouldn’t construe Cesar or attempt a simple sum, 

| And when they asked him questions he pretended he was 
dumb. 


He wouldn't rise for early school, he wouldn't go to bed, 





He wouldn’t answer ‘“‘ Adsum” when the call-over was read ; 





He wouldn't blow the organ, and he wouldn’t write out 
lines, 
And when he lost the lib’ry books he wouldn’t pay the fines. 








He wouldn’t cap the masters and he wouldn’t call them 
“Sir; ” 

The prefects tried to make him fag but he declined to stir; 

He was cheeky to the matron, he was saucy to the maids, 

He was very insubordinate on O.T.C. parades. 


He wouldn’t keep in bounds, and they discovered him one 
day 
Very early in the morning breaking out to run away; 
As this clearly was the moment their authority to show, 
The Head expelled O'Kelly, but O'Kelly wouldn't go. 
G. B, 
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Husband. “I say, JOLLY NEAT 


Wife. “SHOCKING BAD ANKLES.” 


Husband. * How po you KNOW 
Wife. “ WELL, SHE WOULDN'T I 


MORE JACKDAW IN GEORGIA. 
Tue Woop. 
(After Mr. Epuunp BLUNDEN.) 

Deer in the tangled groves where August strays 
I go to find the loves of old remembered days, 
And where the bloated flies in the warm air sing 
My heart in the dankness cries and my soul takes wing. 
But searcely do I see the small blooms that cry 
And crick their trembling knees as my boots go by; 
I kindled once at puffballs and wild hellebere, 
But they and yellow toad-flax charm no more. 
I came by the sunk plot where barbary box-thorn 
Trails on the ruined cot where my sweet was born ; 
Rank weeds there towered and a black snake hissed 
At the door where she flowered and shyly kissed. 
The jays call in the trees, I care not a whit, 
Nor thrill to the bees and the blithe tom-tit ; 
Birches and beeches sigh, and oaks and elms; 
A joy that is not nigh my spirit o’erwhelms. 
All my young delight gone as all joys go; 
I strain my weary sight and see but woe; 
The dark beetles whirr, the dung-flies veer; 
Since I see not her no beauty is here. 


Once I sensed the sap of each soundless tree ; 

Now, though I tap and tap, they speak not to me; 
When I tapped she listened and, though I only heard, 
Her dark eyes glistened, she was shy as a bird. 
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F SHE HADN'T, WOULD SHE?” 





Once I loved sweet-briar, and hemlocks made 
With the sorrel’s fire a rich stock-in-trade ; 
Now to the pond I'll hie and through curled vapours 
Regard with pensive eye tadpoles and tapers. 





—_ ——————————— W. K. Dd. 
HAIRLESS WOMEN. 
(Showing the awful result of writing to the papers on this 
I : theme.) 
AM in @ mess. 


You see, 1 thought the correspondence columns of my 
newspaper wanted stirring up a little. They were getting 
turgid. They were full of letters about “ Parsons who 
Mumble” and “ Hollyhocks in November” and “ Sir,— 
Surely the Government's latest ineptitude surpasses even 
its own record of asinine futility,” and all that sort of 
thing. I thought it was time to introduce something a 
little more lively. And I did. I wrote a letter saying 
happily that I thought women looked prettier with some 
hair than without. 

And now I am in a mess. The correspondence column 
has already spread to three, and still they haven't finished 
saying all the things they want to say about me. It's 
awful. I never had any idea of what an appalling sort of 
person I must be to have about a world. 

For instance, Miss Wagtail of Peckham wrote at once 
and said, after a few pithy introductory remarks, “I know 
your correspondent. He is the sort of man who never 











wants a woman to be comfortable.” 
Now this isn’t true. I do not know Miss Wazstail of | 
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| that perhaps Mrs. Grimalkin-Browne is right. 
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Peckham nor, I sincerely hope, does she know me. And 
| do want women to be comfortable. Frightfully! There 
is nothing I like better than a comfortable woman. 

Then Mrs. Grimalkin-Browne of Hampstead wrote: “If 
your correspondent is so fond of long hair, why doesn’t he 
grow it himself?” 

Well, I have considered this and I am beginning to think 
Not so 
much because I am indiscriminately fond of long hair, but 
because I am a very manly man and simply hate looking 
like a girl with my present Borstal crop. I must go into 
this. 

Miss Smilax of Lower Sniggerington also wrote a very 
well-reasoned letter. She said, ‘‘ 1 suppose your correspon- 
dent would approve of the yashmak and the crinoline. He 
would like to see us going about in cotton-wool, 1 expect. 
Probably he thinks we ought to be kept ina harem. He 
ought to have been a Turk.” 

t can’t do anything about this letter except blush. Aren't 
[ awful? 

And then somebody else wrote, very simply and proudly, 
‘Can't your correspondent really understand that women 
are actually prettier with short hair?” I should like to 
usk this lady just one question: Has she ever sat behind 
herself in a theatre? Because I have—or someone like 
her—and my evening was spoilt. 

Then somebody else pointed out to me very firmly that 


| don’t I know by this time that women don’t want to look 
| pretty, that the idea of a woman spending her life in trying 


to attract the male creature is most fearfully viewx jeu, that 
to appear attractive is the very last thing in the world that 
women desire ? 

Well, I’m very glad about this, because the cropped ones 
certainly run no risk of appearing attractive, do they ? 


pe ‘ , My ad St <> 
ENTERTAINMENTS AT WHICH WE HAVE NEVER ASSISTED. 


UNVEILING A MONUMENT TO THE FOUNDER OF THE FLY-FisHERs’ Crivs. 

















‘‘ Hasn't the ineffable Mr. Codde ever considered the time 
we save in dressing ?” asks Miss Binglo-Browne of Surbiton. 
(I am the ineffable Mr. Codde. Oh, yes!) Well, what am 
I to say to that? Nothing, I’m afraid. Anybody knows 
the awful value of time toa woman. Time, | suppose, is 
practically of paramount importance to a woman, and any 
minute or two she can save by going about without hair- 
pins is going to do hera aah of good. I only wonder 
they don’t recklessly abandon their lip-sticks and their 
powder-puffs as well, and so save another couple of hours 
on the day. Yes, this I must admit is a distinet point to 
Miss Bingle-Browne. 

And, lastly, four-hundred-and-fifty-three women (I didn’t 
actually count them, but that is the figure which seems to 
occur to me) wrote identically the same letter. They said, 
“My husband told me he would never forgive me if I had 
my hair cut off, and now it is done he is simply delighted ; 
he says I have never looked younger or prettier in my life.” 
Well, I don’t think that letter needs any comments; do you? 
It is a pity to do anything to undermine such touching trust. 
Because if those innocent ladies could hear what their hus- 
bands say when they are not speaking to their wives they 
would be surprised, 

But the letter that really frightened me most and has 
caused me to have a new lock fitted on my front door was 
the shortest of all. It just said quite curtly, What is the 
address of your correspondent ?” 

[ am in a mess. 





A. B.C, 








From the programme of a musical club :— 
“* Mon Couer 8 Ouvee a ta vix’ from ‘ Sampson and Delilah.’ ” 
American Paper, 
France is surely entitled to a substantial remission of her 
war-debt as compensation for this outrage. 
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MORE ABOUT WATERLOO BRIDGE. 


Tre passion for pulling London down 
is only equalled by the passion for pull- 
ing it up. I dislike this craze. I feel 
that it is growing, whatever statistics 
may be produced. The season for making 
large rectangular holes or pits, in which 
men guarded by ropes and red flags sit 
at meat, comes to an end when the 
winter rains begin and it is no longer 
pleasant to dine out-of-doors, but the 
season for building little wooden bridges 
where the pavement ought to be, flanked 
by a wooden railing on one side and a 
wooden hoarding on the other, seems to 
be perennial. Londoners are perpetually 
walking the plank. I abominate these 
rustic gangways. They are narrow, 
offensively crowded and uncomfortable 
for the sole of the shoe. Rough men 
behind the hoardings throw dust and 
rubble down on to them. They serve 
no good end. As soon as one of them 
is removed an edifice stands revealed no 
less hideous than its predecessor, and 
another wooden bridge and hoarding 
springs up a few yards further on. 
Many men and young girls who have 
hated and refused to walk on these mon- 
strosities have been run over and killed 
by motor-buses. I know it for a fact. 

And now, not content with building 
ugly wooden bridges all over the streets, 
the L.C.C. proposes to pull down a 
beautiful stone bridge over the Thames. 

I will say this for them. They did 
not, even in the autumn, attempt to pull 
up the Thames. They could easily have 
pulled up the floor of it, by damming or 
diverting the stream, in order to make 
vent-holes for the extension of the so- 
called Hampstead Tube, which is about 
to run, I believe, to Portsmouth and the 
Isle of Wight. They did not do this 
thing. lam thankful to them for that. 
But there is no other good word which 
I can say on behalf of the L.C.C. 

With regard to Waterloo Bridge, the 
correct procedure is obvious. Either the 
bridge can be held up or else it cannot. 
If it can be held up it ought to be held 
up, even if the members of the L.C.C. 
have to do it themselves with their 
hands. Isee no reason why they should 
not take shifts at doing this. I should 
enjoy watching them. Ifthe bridge can- 
not be held up, we should wait till it 
fails down and then build another one. 
Nothing is gained by pulling it to pieces 
first. One might as well purposely 
throw oneself down on the pavement 
of the Strand because there are so many 
banana skins about. One might as weil 
bash in one’s hat and go out and buy a 
new one because some day or other 
somebody is certain to sit on it. 

There is the argument that Waterloo 
Bridge is too narrow for the volume of 





traffic which tries to pass over it. Has 
the idea not occurred to the L.C.C. 
that they might turn it into a toll 
bridge? There are many such bridges 
all over the country. If one has to pay 
for going over a new and probably un- 
sightly bridge which has just been put 
up, how much better to pay for going 
over an old and lovely bridge which is 
doomed to tumbledown! Nevertheless 
it is obvious that this tax would con- 
siderably lighten the strain upon 
Waterloo Bridge. All Aberdonians, for 
instance, would go round by Black- 
friars. Other advantages would be— 


(1) Relief of the rates. 

(2) Extended facilities for lingering 
on the bridge and admiring the view. 

(3) Decrease of unemployment 
amongst toll-bar keepers. 

(4) The certainty that the bridge 
would be praised even by Philistines, 
since all men admire what is expen- 
sive to obtain. (Why otherwiseshould 
they pay threepence to walk on a 
pier ?) 

If however, on account of this im- 
post, the bridge became too little used 
to be remunerative, the L.0.C. could 
embark upon an advertising campaign 
to secure customers for it, especially 
during the American tourist season :— 


Lonpon’s Most Porpunar Link. 


DON’T MISS YOUR CHANCE 
OF WALKING ON RENNIE’S FAMOUS 
BRIDGE. 

TRAVEL BY OVERWATER. 

DO IT NOW! 

NEXT YEAR MAY BE TOO LATE!! 


or, more enigmatically but more, per- 
haps, in accordance with modern pub- 
licity methods :— 


U WATERLOOK 
AT 
WaTERLOO BrIpae. 


I would have a free day, I think, on 
Saturdays, and perhaps on Bank Holi- 
days, and increase the toll on Wednes- 
days and Fridays and the date of the 
anniversary of Waterloo. It is not at 
all improbable that if this course were 
pursued the L.C.C. would be able to 
run steamers also to look at the bridge 
from the river and examine it under- 
neath. 

On further reflection I am inclined 
to think that a Waterloological Society 
might even be formed with a moderate 
annual subscription, and that the bridge 
could be closed entirely on Sundays, 
except to Fellows, who would be allowed 
to walk up and down on it themselves 
or give passes to their friends. 

If none of my counsels prevail in 
moving the adamantine heart of the 








L.C.C., I propose myself to form an 
Anti-Pulling-up-and-down Society, the 
object of which will be to pull up and 
down the stakes, planks and hoardings 
which the L.C.C. erect when they are 
going to pull anything up or down. If 
it amuses the L.C.C. to deface and 
obscure London and turn it into some- 
thing between a timber-yard and a 
brick-quarry, the ratepayers ought to 
have their fun too. Evor. 








THE WOMAN IN THE CALL-BOX. 

I was standing waiting in a violent 
hurry. It was like running for a train 
down the ascending escalator, and it 
infuriated me. 

“Tt’s not as if there were half-a- 
dozen call-boxes,” I complained. ‘ Here 
we are waiting patiently to deliver urg- 
ent messages while she goes throug 
her life-history, why the cook left, the 
colour of the hat she sawin Bond Street, 


the price of bacon and so on to a perfect | 


stranger. At least that’s what I expect 
she’s doing; they all do. You can't 
trust a woman with a telephone in her 
hand.” 

The small man turned his glasses 
mildly upon me. “She certainly is 
taking rather a time,” he said. 


“Rather a time,” I echoed loudly; | 
How long | 


“] should think she is. 

have you been waiting ?”’ 
He looked at the post-office clock. 
* Half-an-hour,” he replied. 





t 
} 


} 
} 
i 
| 
j 


| 


“There you are,” I continued; “I’ve | 


been waiting nearly twenty minutes | 
and yet she goes on chatter, chatter, | 


chatter as if the entire telephone ser- 
vice was her own private property. 
It'’s—it’s——” 


“You can go in directly she’s fin- | 


ished,” he interrupted hastily. 

“Thanks very much; but I wouldn't 
dream of taking your turn. You've 
waited quite long enough for this selfish 
gabbler to get finished with her silly 
gossip. No, no; it’s very kind indeed 
of you, but I cannot dream of it.” 


“ But there’s no reason why you! 


shouldn’t. I——” 

“ Well, if you insist. I certainly am 
ina great hurry. It’s disgraceful that 
a post-oflice of this size hasn’t more 
call-boxes. Still, even if it had I sup- 


pose they would bechock-full of babbling 
females.” 


' 
} 
' 
| 
} 


At that moment the woman opened | 


the door of the call-box. 


“At last!” I exclaimed and strode | 


rapidly towards it. 


ing, however, she merely poked her 
head out. 


“John!” she called. 


Instead of emerg- | 


“‘ Yes, dear,” answered the small man, | 


hurrying up to her. 
‘Give me two more pennies.” 
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COUNTY SONGS. 
11.—Kenr. 
Ir you mean to advance 
On the Fair Land of France, 
And the Channel cross over 
From Folkestone or Dover, 
Your journey will take you through 
Kent, 
Delectable beautiful Kent ; 


And I (who was born there) applaud 
your intent, 

For the Garden of England is also 
its name, 

Everywhere lovely and nowhere the 
same. 

















Now, but for this Garden there'd 
not be the beer 

That (to wash down his beef with) 
John Bull holds so dear, 

And that’s why the hop-oasts in 
plenty you ’ll see, 

With vanes on their summits, as 
like as can be 

To white Quaker ladies presenting 
a tract, 

Or performing some other benevolent 
act, E. V. L. 
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AT THE PLAY. 


“Tye Ristinc GENERATION ” 
(WynpHam’s). 


Tuts cheery and unpretentious comedy 
by Laura Leycesterand Wyn WEAVER, 
which was tested in Town some months 
ago and by no means found wanting, 
has returned to be a welcome addition 
to the season's gaieties. 

The home-coming of Geoffrey Ent- 
whistle, colonial administrator and 
kindly man, to his Wimbledon house of 
retirement and his hopes of a peaceful 
time, happens to coincide with a partic- 
ularly restless phase of the development 
of his son Warwick (et. 16) and his 
daughter Winnie (15). Fired by the 
ideas of Warwick's school-friend, Walter 
Morell—editor of the school mag. and 
author of the leader, heartlessly sup- 

ressed by the Headmaster, “ Are 
wand Always Right ?”— Warwick 
and Winnie and George Breese, turned 
seventeen and captain of the second 
eleven, with a quiet ruthlessness squeeze 
the Eniwhistle father and mother out 
of their own house and, with the addi- 
tion of the editor and the editor's ex- 
ceedingly plain sister, Selina, run the 

— 














THE RISEN AND THE 
GENERATION, 

Warwick Eniwhistie. . Mn. Goprrey Wrxn. 

Geuffrey Entwhistle . . Mr. C. V. France. 


SET 


show on their own. Old, or not so old, 
Geoffrey Entwhistle tolerantly agrees 
on the grounds that the rising gener- 
ation had better know that running 
things is not so simple as all that, what 
with cooks and neighbours and finan- 
cial calculations. 


Nothing startlingly original, you will 
observe, but all treated with a light hand 
for pastry suitable for the digestion of 
old and young alike. 

The authors (one of whom, Mr. Wyn 
Weaver, takes the part of an infuriated 
orchid-maniac whose most valuable 
bloom is damaged by the rising genera- 
tion's cricket-ball) manage their exits 
and entrances with more than ordinary 
plausibility, and offer us quite a number 
of excellent lines, of which the cook’s 
definition of a misogynist as a “ gen- 
tleman who has loved and lost and now 
keeps himself to himself,” will serve for 
a sample. 

The playing all through was spirited 
and natural, though there was only one 
large-type name, that of C. V. France 
(an admirable Geoffrey Entwhistle), in 
thecast. I liked particularly Miss Lisa 
Coneman’s Cook and Mr. Geratp 
Mirerretees’ Butler, Mr. Grirrita 
Humpnreys’ explosively tyrannical Mr. 
John Morell, Senior, showed us only too 
clearly the source of Master Walter's 
embittered philosophy. I doubt if the 
rising generation would have hesitated 
to put poison in the soup of such a 
deplorable anachronism. 

The six young people were all excel- 
lently natural, a rare event in experi- 
ments of this kind: Mr. Goprrey Winn 
and Mr. W. Lawrence IRELAND as 
Warwick and George, Mr. J. CRanstoun 
NEVILL as the agitator Walter—a par- 
ticularly good performance. Miss Ena 
GrossmitH showed what I assume is 
an hereditary talent for the grotesque 
as the unfeminine Selina—one of those 
fatal vowel-ended names which givesthe 
chance, here taken, of saying “ Selinar 
is,” one of the common flowers of speech 
of our English stage. Miss Mar- 
GERY Wyn Weaver and Miss Rener 
D'UNGERN were more than just ade- 
quate as Winnie Entwhistle and the 
precocious flirt, Vane Harpenden. 

A good honest show. a. 

“Henry VIII.” (Emprre.) 

Henry VIII. may fairly be set down 
without sacrilege as a substantially 
bad play, loosely knit and wordy, with 
four highly desirable parts— Wolsey, 
Queen Katharine, King Henry and the 
Duke of Buckingham. 

However, as an actors’ play and as 
an opportunity for pageant-master and 
stage-decorator it has its due place in 
our national repertory; and one can 
always attribute to FLercuer, SHake- 
SPEARE'S partner in the unsatisfactory 
business, the things one doesn’t like 
about it. 

The outstanding feature of this pre- 
sentation was unquestionably the really 
beautiful and moving, nay, the noble 





performance of Miss Sypu. THornpikE 





in the trial scene. In the later episode} 


of the vision, when the Queen is near 
death, though she did not fail in any 
way, she was nothing like so effective, 
Perhaps the scene is too level-grey in 
tone; and I thought that here Mr. Lewis 
Casson as the faithful Griffith rather 






Hadenen 


OLD HARRY AND HIS MEPHIS- 
TOPHELES. 
Cardinal Wolsey. . Mr. E, Lyatxi Swere. 
King Henry VIIT. . Mr. Norman V. NoxMan. 


stole the honours with his simple sin- 
cerity and gentleness and his admirable 
unstrained elocution. But the Katharine 
of the trial must rank as one of Miss 
THornvike’s finest pieces of work. There 
was power, pathos—the“ Sir, I am about 
to weep” was superbly said—an air of 
queenly dignity, a rare repose, with 
underlying and outbreaking fire, great 
beauty of movement and of significant 
gesture. 

Mr. Lyatn Swere is, one would 
assume, too sound an actor gravely 
to mishandle a part. He received a 
great ovation, and it would perhaps 
be ungracious to say that he did not 
deserve it, especially as he was seri- 
ously hampered by a horrible cold. 
But he never seemed to me to give 
any impression of Wolsey’s intellectual 
power, while the greatness of the man 
in his acceptance of untoward fate 
seemed like a mask assumed, not a 
reserve of power hinted at in what had 
gone before. Admittedly the authors 
leave him little room to move in. In 
his rather too obvious by-play he occa- 
sionally gave the awkward impression 
of a burlesque Mephistopheles rather 


than a great Cardinal and resourceful 
statesman. 


— 
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Beater. “ Wor BE THEM HOPTIMISTS AND PESSIMISTS I "EARED THE GUV’NOR TALKIN’ ABOUT? THERE BEN’T NONE ROUND HERE.” 


Under-keeper. “ Writ, IT'S LIKE THIS. 


A GENT THAT CAN'T SHOOT, BUT ALWAYS THINKS "E'S GOT WOUNDED BIRDS DOWN, 


’g’S A HOPTIMIST; AND THE KEEPER WHO'S GOT TO 'UNT FOR ’EM WITH ‘IS DOG, E'S A PESSIMIST—D'yE SEE? So's ‘1s po.” 








I suppose the stage tradition of 
clowning a great deal of the part of 
the King, even where the text seems 
| to give little warrant for it, is too 
strong to break, and in that tradition 
Mr. Norman V. Norman's rendering was 
extraordinarily successful. His make- 
| up was astonishingly good. He had 
| apparently just stepped out of a 
HoLBEIN canvas, and his suggestion 
| of character—generosity, sensuality, 
' bluff humour and potential ferocity— 
| Was soundly conveyed. Mr. Arraur 
Wontner bravely took his chance in 
the speech of Buckingham on the w 
to the Tower. He had prepared by 
passionate humour and port of pride 
| In an earlier scene for the contrasted 

Christian resignation and dignified 
philosophy of this. 

Miss Anaeta Bappetey resolutely, 
| and I think rightly, underplayed the 
| part of Anne Bullen—who had not yet 
| really “arrived”—and looked comely 
| enough to make a naturally polygamous 
man look about for any possible loop- 
holes in his marriage contract. Miss 
Ava Kine as her lady-in-waiting— 
another obvious excerpt from Honpein 
—played her jolly part with a fine skill 
and humour. Mr. O. B. CLARENcE, as the 
elderly philanderer, Lord Sands, and 








again as Cranmer, gave us of his best; 
and I particularly liked Mr. Bruce 
Winston’s flamboyant comment, as the 
Third Gentleman, on the behaviour of 
the Coronation crowd. Anne Bullen, 
who had merely to be the lovely centre 
of the Coronation pageant, scooped 
(quite innocently) his curtain. Per- 
haps Third Gentlemen have no rights. 

Mr. Lawrence ANDERSON made a 
spirited Earl of Surrey, and Mr. 
Hupert Carter as the Lord Chamber- 
lain won our gratitude by his clear- 
spoken lines. 

Mr. Ricketts had decorated the play 
in a manner which avoided meretricious 
effusiveness on the one hand and mod- 
ernist austerity or eccentricity on the 
other —a most happy and effective 
compromise, though compromise is not 
an adequate word. The whole décor 
was admirably invented and harmon- 
ised. One oughtn’t to forget the little 
angels of the dream—“ provided by Misa 
Euruan MacLaren” (odd phrase)— 
with their charming beehive bobs and 
graceful dancing; nor a hearty rabble 
that suffered many blows from stout 
cudgels with a most surprising forti- 
tude; nor again Miss Doais Keaty’s 
sweet singing. 

A notable pageant, full of colour and 





movement, with some superb purple 
patches of genius in the writing, and 
of skill and spirit in the playing. The 
Empire — which must secretly have 
wondered what it was coming to—was 
packed with an attentive audience, 
good augury for the success of a cour- 
ageous venture which deserves well of 
the town. 


“Tue Brug Krirren” (Garery). 


This animal, you notice, is of the 
same colour as The Blue Bird of M. 
MaertTertinck; but there the resem- 
blance ends. It will be remembered that 
Betrothal,a sequel to The Blue Bird, was 
once played at the Gaiety; but I never 
understood how it found its way there, 
for the Gaiety is not the natural ‘Bess of 
symbolism. Certainly I could find no- 
thing symbolic about The Blue Kitten, 
which just gave its name (rather im- 
probably, since there are few things more 
innocent than a kitten, whatever its 
colour) to a Paris hotel, not of the first 
order in point of social distinction or 
propriety. 

One does not look for a very sweet 
reasonableness in the plot (if any) of a 
musical comedy, but this one was ex- 
ceptionally free from any such restraint. 
You might have thought that a low- 
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class Englishman with a name like 
Popp, who had married a high-born 
Frenchwoman. (she had nursed him 
after a motor accident in her neighbour- 
hood) and become the —— of her 
family chateau at Fontainebleau, might 
have been contented with this good 
fortune. But no, he must needs live a 
double life, and so we find him estab- 
lished as head-porter of The Blue Kitten. 

To appease his wife's curiosity as to 
his absence (not, it would appear, a very 
poignant curiosity, or else she was 
strangely credulous) he gives out that 
he is the night-editor of the Figaro. 
The deception appears to have worked 
better than you would expect, and we 
might never have had this play at all if 
the Popps’ daughter had not become 
affianced to a Marquis who happened 
also to be an habitué of The Blue 
Kitten. ‘This nobleman might flinch 
from the prospect of having a head- 
porter for his father-in-law, and so the 
mechanism of the old formula of con- 
cealed identity starts creaking. Throw 
in a collage in the person of Totoche (a 
cocotte rather past her prime, and so the 
more difficult to shake off), and let her 
pursue the Marquis to the chateau, and 
your machinery gets right home to the 
bosom of a British audience always 
ready to be persuaded that it is seeing 
French life as it is lived. 

Mr. W. H. Berry as the peculative 
head-porter of The Blue Kitten was at 
the top of hisform. And he was no less 
happy when trying to hide his identity 
at the chateau. Never once did he “ pine 
in thought” or let ‘concealment, like 
a worm i’ the bud, feed on his damask 
cheek.” He was given many good 
things to say and threw them off very 
smoothly. He also sang the best songs 
of the evening, ‘‘ Summer is Here " and 
“ Breakfast in Bed.” The only other 
figure of real fun was Mr. Daruas 
Wetrorn’s Popinet, tutor (though his 

ualifications were not apparent) to the 
arquis, 

Apart from the virile notes of Miss 
Erne Levey as Totoche, none of the 
women made much pretence of singing, 
and not all of them could talk. Miss 
Marcaret Harstan as Mme. Popp 
was of course an exception, and not 
in the matter of enunciation alone. 
She was indeed the only one who 
seemed out of place in this fatuous en- 
vironment. Of the dancers Mr. Binuie 
Braprorp did some notable feats of 
acrobacy, and Miss Monty Dopp, who 
has a sense of style, should do well in 
the more legitimate school of ballet. 

As for the chorus, it was true to 
musical comedy tradition, no attempt 
being made to give it a reason {or 
existence in the miliew in which it 
found itself. It purported to consist of 





actresses from the Folies Bergére, with 
youths to match, who had apparently 
taken up a permanent residence at The 
Blue Kitten, but were free at any mo- 
ment to make a concerted flight to 
Fontainebleau. I hope they were not 





SYNCOPATED ADVANCES. 
Armand du Velin . . Mr. Roy Royston. 
SROONG ek 2 ik 0% Miss Ernen Levey. 


so fatigued as I was with their tedious 
formations and silly flexions., 

The public seems still to crave for 
some sort of continuous plot, be it never 
so futile. How else explain its apparent 
delight in stuff like The Blue Kitten, 





STRIKING A LOW OCTAVE. 


Christopher Popp . . Mn. W. H, Burry. 
CN skin F. 0 wie Mr. Borsy Howxs 








better and more varied entertainment 
in such a revue as Still Dancing? I 
like to trace here, as in a sweet tooth, 
the sign of an incorrigible innocence. 
The authors, Messrs. Harpacu and 
Duncan, state that they have founded 
their work on the French farce, Le 
Chasseur de chez Maxim's. In that 
case they have very adroitly concealed 
its Parisian atmosphere. The same 
thought seems to have occurred to Pop- 
inet, who made the best mot in the 
play when he summed up the proceed- 
ings in a spasm of ironic appreciation, 
‘So this is Paris!” he said. 0.58. 


“Tynerttors” (EveRYMAN). 


Miss Susan Guaspexyi's Inheritors, 
which is being presented by the Liver- 
pool Repertory Company, could indeed 
be improved by compression. Our 
author commits one of the deadly sins 


later Acts things which we have already 
been told aboutin full. But the whole 
play is inspired with a fine idealism 
and a white-hot anger against certain 
poisonous by-products from the manu- 
facture of hundred-per-cent. Ameri- 
canism and of the War that made the 
world safe for democracy — crowd- 
tyranny and the resolute destruction of 
that liberty of thought and speech and 
action for which WasHinaton, ALEX- 
ANDER Hamitton and Lincoxn lived. 

In a Prologue, circa 1880, we are pre- 
sented with a fine old rugged, middle- 
west pioneer. He has seen the Indians, 
whose chief, Black Hawk, was his friend 
and a king among men, robbed of their 
land and spoiled in their characters by 
the ruthless progress of white civilisa- 
tion. He has no book-learning, but 
reads in the fields and the stars that he 
must “ give something back "—the old 
dream of generous souls—and, inspired 
by his friend, a cultured Hungarian 
nobleman in exile for his revolutionary 
faith, dedicates “ the hill,” the loveliest 
and, for residential development in the 
growing city, the most valuable piece 
of his land, to the building of a college 
where men may learn the best that has 
been thought and said, and work for 
the enlargement of the human mind 
and spirit and the appreciation of what- 
soever things are lovely. 

The play proper is set in 1920. The 
old Count’s son, a prosperous banker, is 
Lay President of the college: his grand- 
son and the old pioneer’s granddaughter 
are students. The boy is all that a 
hundred-per-cent. American should be ; 
the girl a sponsor of lost causes, a friend 
of friendless Bengali students and con- 
scientious objectors kept in prison two 
years after the War. The shining light 





of the college, intellectually and spiritu- 
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when its intelligence is offered so much | 


by allowing her characters to repeat in | 
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Escort. “I 6a¥, HOW COULD you DANC 


Lady. “I Know; 
TALKING TO HIM.” 


I6N'T HE 


| ally, is a certain Professor of radical 
| tendencies, and, as the State Senator 
| indicates to the Lay President, the 
| college can look for no help from the 
| State while its professors refuse to re- 
| peat all the accepted shibboleths of the 
| hour. The Professor has a sick wife 
and knows that he will get no other job 
| if he resigns, so the hand of finance 
chokes his struggling spark of liberty. 
| From his portrait-frame, then, the old 
pioneer looks out on this bad business 
that has come of his great dream. And 
i that is life, says the author; that is 
= smoke in which end all your heroic 
ires, 
_ But the granddaughter, who has come 
into conflict with the police in defence 
of the persecuted students, goes reso- 
lutely off to prison rather than com- 
promise her faith—so the torch may be 
relighted after all. 

Mr. Herperr Lomas, whom it is 
good to welcome back in London, 
achieved a notable artistic triumph in 
his presentation of the characters of the 
old farmer, Silas Morton, with his 
tongue-tied diffidence, his generous 
sympathies, his gentleness and large 








GHASTLY ? 


A NICE DISTINCTION. 


12 WITH THAT APPALLING Daco?” 
I ALWAYS DANCE WITH HIM, BUT OF CoURSE I WOULDN'T DREAM OF BEING SEEN 


tolerance, and of his son, Jra, who, left 
cruelly early a widower, becomes ab- 
sorbed to the point of monomania in 
the improvement of his corn. I do not 
see how either character could have 
been better interpreted. Miss Murien 
RanDALL played with great sincerity 
and depth of feeling the part of the 
(judged by the hundred-per-cent. test) 
revolutionary girl-student. Mr. Hannam 
Crark was excellent in the two parts 
of Count Fejevary and his son, the 
banker; Mr. Huan Wuiu.tiams, who 
played the younger I’ejevary in the 
Prologue and the grandson, Morton, in 
the body of the play, handled both réles 
with great skill, particularly that of the 
young American student. Indeed, all 
three men players of these father-and- 
son parts showed a nice intelligence in 
marking the differences of character, 
with hints of the inherited likenesses. 
Mr. Ceo, Parker's Professor was a 
distinguished piece of work. Mr. Hzr- 
BERT LoMAs’s achievement, however (the 
others will, I am sure, generously permit 
me to say), stood out on a higher plane. 

Miss Guaspen has given us a fine 
play, whose virtues far exceed its petty 
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faults; and avoiding the chief snag of 

the passionate pamphleteer, she has 

created, not types, but living characters. 
y 


At the Savoy Theatre, on Tuesday 
the 12th, a Matinée performance of Sir 
James Barate’s The Admirable Crich- 
ton will be given by the children of 
well-known actors and actresses. The 
proceeds are to be shared between the 
Cheyne Hospital for Children (Special 
Jubilee Fund) and the Three Hundred 
Club. Those who attend will not only 
be supporting a fine charity and a 
society devoted to the production of 
new British plays, but will have an ex- 
ceptional opportunity of seeing whether 
dramatic gifts are hereditary. 

Tickets may be obtained either from 
the Savoy Theatre or the Cheyne Hos- 
pital, Chelsea. 








“Framed paintings, concerts, lectures, edu- 
cational classes, bulbs for cell cultivation, 
artistic furniture and new lawns with flower 
beds have been provided for Winson Green 
Jail, Birmingham. The prison population, 
however, continues to decrease.”-—~Scots Paper. 


Why not offer unemployment pay ? 
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THE PARAGON. 


Cruikshank’s spaniel, Jim, is an ex 


no one could dispute it. t 
there are other dogs. There is my fox 


extremely well. 
appreciate. For when I turned up wit! 


companion. Even Jim refrained fron 


manner. 


rather uneasily. 


Jim = 
“Only Jim!” 

polite protest. 
“___T thought he might be useful 





can’t stand yapping. Did I tell you 
fellows how he handled that hare the 
other day?” 

“ Yes, you did,” one of them inter- 
posed hastily. ‘ Very clever dog.” 

“Clever isn’t the word. Now we'll 
just walk these two hedges and then 
do the spinney in line. We might get 
a woodcock. If there’s anything there 
Jim won't miss it.” 
The dog certainly knew his business, 
and while Haig became engrossed in 
the pursuit of sparrows and chaffinches 
in the spinney Jim worked a zig-zag 
course, never more than a few yards in 
front of the line, and put up a wood- 
cock and a brace of pheasants. And 
he didn’t put them up indiscriminately. 
In each case he was considerate enough 
to give ample warning. As soon as the 
bird was located he would stand stock 
still and apparently mesmerize it for 
half-a-minute or so. Then he would 
pounce, and up got the bird. It was 
inevitable that during the most intense 


= of these operations Haig should 


“Sh! Keep that microbe quiet, old 
cha) , or we'll have to tie him up,” 
said Cruikshank. 


I did my best, naturally to the detri- 





ment of my shooting and much to the 


I am not disputing the fact that 


cellent dog in his way. After hearing 
the catalogue of his master’s eulogies 
But after all 


terrier pup, Haig, for instance. Haig, 
though he is afflicted with the faults of 
the young and those of his class, means 
This is a quality, I 
find, that strange guns are slow to 


Haig at Cruikshank’s shoot, a certain 
| coolness emanated from our host anc 
| his two other guests at the sight of my 


“ Well, you said there were only four 
guns and you were going to dispense 
with beaters, and as you've only got 


They all smiled a 


But of course if you’d rather not——” | 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Cruik- 
shank, not with the very best grace. 
‘As long as he doesn’t interfere with 


Jim. The old man’s a bit touchy, you 
know. Perfect dog—perfect. But he 


disgust of Haig, who undoubtedly has 
an idea that on most occasions noise 18 
the one thing needful. However he and 
-| I survived the spinney, and in the next 
field I potted a couple of rabbits. Haig 
of course dashed forward and indulged 
in a great game with the corpses. 

-| Jim, the perfect dog, sat obediently 
on his haunches till told to give them 
to the boy who was carrying the bag, 
when he calmly walked up to Haig, 
took them from between his paws and 
deposited them at the boy's feet. 

1} “Gooddog! Good dog!” said Cruik- 
shank. “Isn't he a pattern?” 

1 And, as I keep on admitting, he was. 
All through the day I did my best to 
1/inculeate in Haig some of the good 


any enthusiastic welcome, though Haig | qualities of the spaniel, but my success 
barked at him in the most friendly 


was none too obvious. Periodically 1 
apologised for his bad behaviour, feel- 


“T say, you're not going to bring|ing the while that I was hardly the 
that along, are you?” said Cruikshank 


most popular member of the party my- 
self. Meanwhile Jim’s conduct con- 
tinued to beexemplary. He seemed to 
realise, as indeed we all did at length, 
that the shoot had been arranged pri- 
marily with the view of exhibiting his 
prowess. Cruikshank made no secret 
of it. 

5 And it appeared, up to the last fence, 
that he was thoroughly justified. 

| We had arranged to finish the day 
after walking a certain root field, which 








ground of all. 
Cruikshank, as usual, was right. Jim 


this was no time for finesse and dis- 
cardingcompletely hismesmerist tactics. 
Haig was jumping about among the 
mangels as if he'd been born to it, and 
chased any flying birds that didn’t fall 
to us till they were nearly out of sight. 
“There's only one thing your dog 
needs to make him a really good 
hunter,” said the humouristof the party. 
“ What ’s that?” I said unguardedly. 
“A pair of wings.” i 
The line had reached within a 
hundred yards of the boundary hedge 
when a fresh covey of partridges rose 
away to the right. Cruikshank blazed 
at them and winged one. 
“It’s a runner. After him, Jim!” 
shouted the man next to me. 
“No, no. We'll walk the rest first. 
There may be some more birds,” eried 
Cruikshank and called the dog back. 
The partridge meanwhile had sought 
refuge in the hedge, at which we duly 
arrived. 
“‘ Now you ‘Il see what Jim can do,” 
said Cruikshank. “Hi! Seek. Good 
dog. If he’s there Jim ‘ll find him. I 
always think this is the real test of a 
shooting dog. You watch.” 
And sure enough, after a preliminary 





put them up in droves, recognising that | 


We saw him suddenly stiffen. Hig 
tail wagged slightly at first, then 
straightened like a rod. Suddenly he 
sprang, and sprang back as suddenly, . 

“Must have pecked him,” I said, and 
realised by the silence that I had been 
guilty of something approaching pro- 
fanity. 

Jim made another dive, and this time 
began dragging his victim, in fits and 
starts, from its sanctuary. 

“Fetch him out! Good dog,” en- 
couraged Cruikshank, and with a tussle 
and a super-canine effort Jim drew into 
our view an enormous hedgehog. 

Cruikshank went positively white 
with mortification. 

The guns, I fear, laughed openly. 

‘“‘]’veneverknown him doa thing like 
that before,” spluttered Cruikshank, 
“ And he wouldn’t have done it now if 
the bird had been within fifty yards. 
Must have got clean away.” 

But it hadn't. 
Haig standing by patiently, almost 
apologetically, with the partridge in 
his mouth. 














Cruikshank informed us was the hunting | 








run up and down, Jim found. 


THE GLUTTON. 

He'd had his longed-for train ; a gun; 
A top that sang aloud when spun; 
An aeroplane, a lovely one, 

That almost seemed alive; 
Of other Yuletide gifts a score— 
Games, books that bulged with nur- 

sery lore ; 

Not bad, you might conjecture, for 

A tiny man of five. 


His fill he took of Christmas fare, 
Leaving inside no inch to spare; 
And, while there was a pensive air 
At night about the kid, 
It struck us as extremely rum 
That such an inexperienced tum 
Could keep its equilibrium 
After the work it did. 


You'd think, I say, he’d had enough; 

I did, and caught a swift rebuff, 

For boys are made of sterner stuff 
In many ways than men. 

Next day this undefeated lad 

Said in a wistful tone and sad, 

* How long is it to Easter, Dad, 
And what do we get then?” 








The Growth of Patriotism. ss 
“Dec. 21.—Waterproof Garment Workers 
return to work after five weeks’ lockout, agree- 
ing to 10 per cent. wage reduction instead of 
25 per cent. originally required by the em- 
ployees.”——Labour Paper. 





Things that might have been expressed 
more prettily. 

_ “Lady —,a consummate horsewoman, who 

is getting in as much hunting as foot-and- 

mouth disease and social engagements allow.” 


We turned to find} § 











Morning Paper. 
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RTH from that beetling brain, so 
much like Zeus's, 
Sprang Fancy armed with pen of gold 
To battle with the worst of life’s abuses— ; 
Our silly way of growing old. 
if there exists another Bart 
With Barrie's trick of magic art, 
Or if there breathes a second O.M. | 
Who could have made his Peter poem, 
Give me their names; I'd like to know ‘em. 
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MR. PUNCH’S PERSONALITIES. 
VISIR JAMES BARRIE, BART., O.M. 
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Actress (broadcasting for the first time). “ Warr a girF; I’M NoT QUITE READY.” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

AN acquaintance—not very profound, I admit—with the 
writings and biographies of mystics has left me with the 
impression that they are generally recruited from two 
sources: men and women of exceptional vitality whose 
energies, misdirected perhaps at first, find themselves ulti- 
mately concentrated on God; and paler and less animated 
characters to whom it comes comparatively easy to throw 
in their lot with Heaven from the start. What I never have 
come across is an aimless individual who becomes a mystic 
after a prolonged course of aimlessness. I am far from 
saying that such a metamorphosis is impossible to omni- 
potence, but I do maintain that it makes unlikely reading as 
fiction. In so far as The Man Who Was Lonely (Damian 
Press) deals with this particular character and situ tion, I 
found it rather wearisome ; but luckily the preposterousness 
of Mr. Kenneta Incram’s hero does not infect his subordin- 
ate characters. Stephen the mystic begins his career by 
living, as a potential man of letters, on the resources of an 
invalid mother. Shortly before her death he gets into touch 
with a lower-middle-class household, consisting of a vulgar 
and hilarious Daddy, a motor-cycling son, Jim, anda pleasant 
little daughter who is a practising Catholic. To the daughter, 
whom he calls Marjorie alter an imaginary friend, Stephen 
owes his introduction to Harold Spair, exteriorly a common- 
place clerk, interiorly a singularly well-informed zealot. The 
most convincing lesson of this novel with two purposes is 














the power of a great religious tradition to give a unique 











———» | 


! 
culture to its active adherents, Marjorie and Harold being 
in this respect complete and efficient contrasts to Daddy and 
Jim. Unfortunately Mr. Incram is far more deeply con- 
cerned with the spiritual development of Stephen than with 
the psychology of Stephen’s friends ; and the result is a long 
tale of visions, trials and temptations, with a call to the 
contemplative life as its unconvincing upshot. 





When I see a book described on its wrapper as @ 











“laughter book” I stiffen instinctively and say to the 
author, as the music-hall manager did to the aspiring 
comedian, “Go on, then; make me laugh.” But it is no 
use putting up these defences against Mr. D. B. WynpHAM 
Lewis, and I should not like to say how often I laughed 
over his latest collection of sketches, At the Blue Moon 
Again (METHUEN). Every one of these articles was written 
to fill a column in a daily paper, and one need not be sur- 
prised if at times the padding comes through the upholstery. 
Nor are they all of equal merit. Mr. Lewis is happier in 
England than when travelling on the Continent, and extrav- 
agant burlesque suits him, I think, better than sustained 
parody. But for the accepted connotations of that word 
I should describe his wit as “ Rabelaisian”: it is at once 
riotous and scholarly. “ Seen at the Show,” for example, may 
seem to be a mere welter of absurdity, but examine it more 
closely, when you have wiped the tears from your eyes, and 
you find that in one short article Mr. Lewis has added 
fifty-one new words to the English language, all of them as 
plausible as those which the motor-expert habitually uses. 
And having brought down the motor-expert one day he is 
































| impunity, and one cannot read a page 
| of this book without realising that Mr. 
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| out after highbrows” the next. 


| Remains, when all is said and done, 


| Stories of Harrow in the day 


| In Spain and India; wedding chimes— 


| Freed from excursions and alarms, 
He lived a peaceful King of Arms, 


Rejoined the Staff at Imbros, Berne, 


| Then saw the last, on his return 
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His 
extravagances may strike one as being 
almost too wild at times, but these are 
liberties which a lover may take with 


Lewis's humour is rooted in a love of 
our language and literature both genuine 
and deep. Long may he flourish ! 





Major Sir Nevitte WILKINSON, 
One of the tallest of Coldstreamers, 


Devoted to the lore of dreamers ; 
For, though he played an active part 

Throughout his life at various stages, 
His zeal for “ tiny-craft” and art 

And fairies dominates these pages. 


Of two dissimilar headmasters, 
BurLer and WeLipon; work and play 
At Sandhurst; African disasters 
Upon the Modder; happier times, 
Before the world grew dark and 
deadly, : 





Compose the prelude of this medley. 


In Ireland, till the War convulsed her, 
The twentieth of the line of * Ulster;” 


And served awhile with London’s 
warders, 


Wj 

Y// 
y 
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To Dublin, of her black disorders. 


: SS 


I’ve found his book a curious blend, 
In style and thought, of pomp, 
formality, 
True love of art and, in the end, 
Dry light on Ireland’s strange 
mentality ; 
“ Titania’s Palace,” which he planned 
And built, rounds off the whole 
recital ; 
The publisher is Nispet, and 
To All and Singular the title. 











[ should have expected Mr. G. K. 
| CHESTERTON to excel himself in writing 
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‘WHEN DO I GET A TRAIN TO BALLYHOOLY?” 
“THERE ’S NOTHING FOR AN HOUR AND A-HALF.” 
“Ocu, I’°L&L soON WAIT THAT.” 
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about William Cobbett (HoppER AND 





Stoucuton), and I am not ‘disappointed. Gallant and 
graceful, penetrating and just, fresh and mellow, the book 
has all the characteristic Cuzsterton virtues, And al- 
though its unconventional scheme—a mere outline of 
Corzett’s life, broken by two studies of his literary per- 
sonality—might be supposed to encourage the characteristic 
CHESTERTON vices it is a model of apt proportion and 
welded unity. Copspett, as Mr. Cuesrerton delights to 
point out, is coming back. His style of course, the last 
thing he would have wished to be remembered by, has 
never vanished ; but now we see the revival of all the en- 
thusiasms that style so successfully embalmed. Liberty, 
England, the family, the self-respecting poor, the self-sup- 
porting country—all the things so desperately minimised 
by the industrialism of the last hundred years—are return- 
ing as ideals. With Coppert, as Mr. CazsTerTon asserts, 











they were rather instincts than ideals. He was a prophet, 
not a doctrinaire, and he was so far ahead of his day that 
before anyone else saw the disease he saw the remedies. 
We who are just arriving at the first stage may use 
Coxssett to hasten us on to the second. That, I think, is 
Mr. Cresterton’s dominant hope. For the rest, he is 
not blind to his subject’s imperfections, but, having hand- 
somely admitted them, passes on to something more fruit- 
ful. The consistency of Conpett’s political views he does 
defend, for they were deeper than the tenets of the two 
opposing parties with whom he temporarily chose to ally 
himself. When he, who had been all for war with France, 
came out on the side of stopping war, the matter is put in 
a nutshell by Mr. CuesterTon’s comment, “He would 
waste no more time on saving England from the French. 
He had the huge task of saving England from the English.” 
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I read the works of Mr. J. C. Sxarra, when they happen 
to come my way, with a certain admiration. He has many 
excellent qualities. He can write and he has power of in- 
vention (occasionally verging on the gruesome), and his men 
and women are generally more or less like human beings. 
Also he has shown himself to possess a sense of humour. In 
Broke of Covenden he came very near to writing a great 
book. Thus Far (Hopper axnp Stroventoy) is an adven- 
ture into a field where I do not remember to have met 
him before. It is meant to set us wondering whether 
modern science is not going too far, and the author has 
taken more than a hint from the once-famous Frankenstein 
of Mary Suetitey. There are passages in the book where 
the reader does indubitably get the real pricking of the 
scalp. I felt it when Lumsden and Fremantle were waiting 
in the out-door laboratory of the murdered Professor Dela- 
force for the supposed monster who had done the deed, in 
the dark hours of early morning. This is perhaps the emo- 


Mr. Suaw is happiest in his grim description of that Flemish 
village in war-time. How well one seems to know it. 





The strong silent man is to be met with almost devag- 


Berta Ruck,” in Kneel to the Prettiest (HoppER anp 
Sroveuton), to introduce me to a hero who would not talk 
and had no feeling—not, at any rate, till page 222, when 
the announcement is made that at length Harry Tophamp- 
ton “felt.” This insensitive youth—an Australian—boarded 
with some cousins in a London flat, over which a miserly 
and imperious great-grandfather had his abode. Whenever 
this man of menace wanted his relations he thumped on the 
floor, and on one never-to-be-forgotten evening he thumped 
tosome purpose. For, on answering the summons, the silent 
Harry was informed that he should inherit ten thousand 
pounds a year if he found and married a girl who passed 





the old man’s exacting standard of physical perfection. Such 





tional climax of the 
story; the tracking and 
final surrender of the 
strange being who has 
caused all the trouble 
is possibly a little tame 
by comparison. But I 
liked John Lumsden. 
He makes a pleasing 
combination of Sher- 
lock Holmes and Mr. 
Fortune, with his pol- 
ished manners, his 
“suprascope” and his 
action as of a sporting 
dog at work when he 
sets out to track his 
quarry. But then he 
was a@ senior wrangler 
and a Fellow of Trinity, 
Cambridge, which gives 
him an almost unfair 
advantage. As to the 
young lady, rest as- 
sured that Miss Sybil 
Delaforce, with her 
“lovely yet haunted 
eyes,” is quite up to 


SHOT OF ME.” 





a proposal was offensive 





tating frequency in fiction, but it has remained for “ Migg} 


i; 
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to Harry's pure young 
soul, but out of sym- 
pathy with the acute 





Assistant (under a week's notice). “ Way?” 


} Hd \ 
STL AMT hi poverty of his numer- 
mi | ous cousins he decided 
to embark upon the 
chase. I cannot say 
that I took a feverish 
interest in it, but it was 
gay and lively enough 
and should, I imagine, 
be acceptable to Miss 
Ruck’s numerous fol- 
lowers. 


The Shining River 
(Lonemans) convinces 
me that Mr. F. Carey 
Starter has a real know- 
ledge of South Africa, 
but has failed to use it 
to the best advantage in 
this story. Jim Foam, 


Customer. “I WANT A GOOD-SIZED ENLARGEMENT MADE OF THIS SNAP- when quite a child, ran 


away from home with 
the laudable intention 








the best traditions of a tale of mystery and imagination. 





In The Glory of Lois (Casse1) there is much to be com. 
mended to the reader who wants a simple, slightly theatri- 
cal tale brought to a sufficiently interesting climax. A 
vivid picture of a mean Flemish village before and during 
the War; an undercurrent of idealism: a passionate hatred 
of shams; a profound mistrust of militarism. All this is 
admirable. But Mr. Frank Suaw would have written a 
better novel if he had not spoilt what is essentially a straight- 
forward, even an artless, plot by an occasionally tiresome 
method of telling it.. The retrospective style of Conran is 
not to be imitated by any except a master-hand, and Mr. 
Suaw is not yet that. He sometimes loses grip on his 
subject in consequence. And the names he has given to 
his characters worried me a little. Alencyon, for instance. 
Hardly a suitable name for a bluff rolling-stone of a sea- 
captain, unless bluff sea-captains are entirely unlike what 
I romantically imagine them to be. I will not divulge 
the plot of this tale of adventure. Some may find it 
stretches their credulity too far; others may find it too 
mystic. For myself, it held my interest on the whole and 
is, I think, to be praised for its wholesome sentiment. But 


. of making a fortune on 
the diamond-fields. He meant to return to his adoring and 
adored mother with riches enough to save her from the 
poverty caused by his drunken father. These early adven- 
tures are told well enough, but the development of the tale 
is much too slow when Jim, after many years of absence, 
does return. Mr. Starer allows a mendacious man, Oom 
Mias, to spin lengthy yarns which have practically nothing 
to do with the main story, though they prove him to be one 
of the world’s greatest liars. When Mr. Siarer has learnt 
the art of construction he will, I believe, have a story to 
tell of South Africa which will make really good reading. 
There are passages of true beauty to be found in this book, 
and Jim is drawn with sympathy, skill and courage. 








Our Seasonable Place-Names. 


“In the Rest-and-be-Thankful district, near Arrochar, motor-cars 
are immovably embedded.”—Daily Paper. 





* DISHORNING CALVES. 


Mr. R. ——, Live Stock Inspector, Department of Agriculture, 
advocated the use of caustic potash for dishorring calves at five 
days old. Something like this would have to be done if they were 
to fight the Canadian cattle.”—Irish Paper. 





The plucky little sportsmen. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Mr. J. Hopss says that it is a toss-up 
whether we win the Ashes this coming 
season. Unfortunately this happens to 
be the department of the game where 
we are weakest, 


A speaker at the Conference of Head- 
masters advocated more team-work in 
the class-room. Nothing is so detri- 
mental to the unity of a form as a 
selfish refusal to pass the crib. 

* * 

ok 
Mr. Ewart McCuure says that the 
modern boy will make a better man 
than his father. Yes, but will he make 
a better one than his mother? 

7. * 


way of disposing of jazzy New Year 
presents. .* 
* 


A writer observes that railway pas- 
sengers are often irritable and impatient. 
But of course they can always cool their 
heels in front of the waiting-room fire. 

There is a new star film actress in 
America. A critic who prides himself 
on his predictions says that she has a 
past in front of her. 


ke 
x x 


If scientists succeed in their efforts 
to make an unbreakable china the next 
thing we shall want will be an unbreak- 
able kitchen floor. 





«* 
We hear of a Shepperton resident 


A hen that recently died at Pebmarsh, 


grumbling about the dulness of week- 
ends at a sheik’s country house. 


Attention is drawn to the courage of 
a young Society lady in defying the 
superstition that it is unlucky to be a 
bridesmaid repeatedly. Another wed- 
ding superstition that is disregarded 
nowadays is that it is unlucky to be a 
bride very often. . , 

At. the Conference of Educational 
Associations a headmistress declared 
that Erstein’s Rima would stand no 
chance at Upper Tooting. The idea of 
taking it on a tour of the suburbs will 
therefore probably be abandoned. 


A writer in The Meat Trades Journal 





in Essex, had reached the advanced 


remarks that grooms are unabletoshake 





who contemplates en- 
tering his bungalow for 
the America Cup. 


‘‘ Hamilton - Wickes 
has another Cambridge 
man inside him,” writes 
a Rugby expert. This 
cult of cannibalism is a 
disquieting development 
of Varsity life. 

* * 


Turks who refuse to 
wear hats are to be exe- 
cuted. ‘“*No hat, no 
head” is MusSTAPHA 
KeEMAL's motto. 


“What use is a Rus- 
sian boot when it’s 
shabby and old?” asks 
awriter. Might it not be 
employed as the crinkly 
part between the two 


ends of a concertina ? Boatman (to 








“IT THINK YOUR HOUSE 
Look AT THE CORKS.” 


riverside dwe!ler). 
WHERE UNDER HERE, Sir. 


off the habit of hissing 
when they take upother 
work. That of course 
is why comparatively 
few of them are toler- 
ated as dramatic critics. 


According to statis- 
tics a crime is com- 
mitted in this country 
every five minutes. It 
is too often. 

** 

The Dutch heavy- 
weight boxer who re- 
cently sang selections 
from Pagliacci in the 
ring after winninga con- 
test in London is con- 
sidered to have put the 
Punch in Punchinello. 

* 

Thealleged burglar at 
a telephone -exchange, 
who was held up by the 
operator with an un- 


MUST BE SOME- 








A lecturer avers that there are ghosts 
of cats. It is very discouraging to re- 
alise that, after you have put a cat out 
with nine direct hits, you may still be 
haunted from this number of neigh- 
bouring roofs. 


A referee officiating at a Bath foot- 
ball match carried a pedometer which 
recorded the fact that he ran eight 
miles. We understand that he is safe 
with his family now. 


It is rumoured that Mr. Szymour 
Hicks, who is now appearing regularly 
in only one play, instead of two, finds 
himself short of exercise and has offered 
to deputise for the lion-tamer at Olym- 
pla every other night. 


At Harpenden as man threw a bomb 
wrapped in a silk handkerchief through 





a jeweller’s window. It seems a clumsy 


age of nineteen-and-a-half. The only 
explanation is that she never attempted 
to cross the road. 


Trade returns show that we export 
practically no top-hats to the Antipodes. 
Australians are naturally afraid that 
some conjurer might go and produce 
a few more rabbits. 

* * 

There are so many radio pirates now 
that it is suggested they should adopt 
a flag with the device of a skull and 
earphones. ae 


sk 
* 


nearly. # + 





Now that the Sahara has a nine-hole 
golf-course there should be no more 


loaded revolver, is believed to have said, 
“Sarry you were tr-r-roubled.” 
*x* * 


A Daily Express reader complains 
that his dog does not bark enough. It 
is expected that the case will receive 
the personal consideration of Lord 
BEAVERBROOK. 


“ Allergen,” we read, ‘is a new word 
being used by doctors.” No fresh 
additions to the patients’ vocabulary 


are announced. , y 
* 





x * 


* 
A naturalist observes that some foxes 
| maintain two homes. Wedeprecatethese 


| Since Dr. Sateesy said that sunlight 

A Canadian girl has gone to New| was more invigorating than alcohol, 
York as a dress-designer at a salary of | several Glaswegians are only waiting 
twenty thousand pounds per year. This | for a fine day to ask a friend to come 
isn’t quite money for nothing, but very | and split a sunbeam. 








reflections on hunting-field morals. 
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ANOTHER NEW SHELLEY POEM. 


[The discovery of two poems alleged to be by 
SnettEy has recently been announced. 
line in one of them is identical with a line 
in @ translation attributed to the poet. A 
similar coincidence is to be rémarked in the 
superficial resemblance which may be traced be- 
tween the following unpublished poem, clearly 
composed in a prophetic vein, and the final 
chorus of SHEeLLEY's Hellas.) 


Tue age of Saturn dawns anew, 
Pink with the blush of Peace ; 
The nations’ argosies renew* 
The quest of Jason's fleece ; 
More gold will soon be changing hands 
Than trickled down Pactolus’ sands. 


| A fairer Marne now rolls its waters 
Where drier champagnes grow ; 

A nicer set of “‘Rhinegold daughters” 
Swim in Cologne’s sweet eau ; 

More inexpensive navies sweep 

Across a less congested deep. 


Fresh Mauretanias plough the blue 
With comfort more replete ; 
To louder jazz a lustier crew 
Careers on larger feet ; 
Round rubber-fields there laughs to-day 
A lovelier cycle of Malay. 


A race of chemists shall arise 
With gas of harmless blend ; 
On rarer skulls from fewer skies 
Less fatal bombs descend ; 
And everything be quite all right, 
Just as it is on Guy Fawkes night. 


A greater Wembley lifts its walls 
Round an Italian lake, 

Where men, no more Bellona’s thralls, 
Their peaceful joys shall take ; 

Nightly on board a cosmic Ark 

A World Tattoo shall cleave the dark. 


Let Earth no longer bathe in blood, 
But cheat the halcyon hours 
With mimic strife where shells are 
dud, 
Being composed of flowers ; 
And let their heads alone be cracked 
Who go and disregard The Pact. 


Oh, must we still be wondering what 
To kill each other for ? 

Still must our corpses feed, or not, 
The carrion-fowls of War? 

Heaven smiles to hear Locarno give 

The answer in the negative! 0.8 


* SHELLEY here seems deliberately to repeat 
one of his famous “French” rhymes from 
Hellas. 





| . “*Music hath charms to soothe the savage 
beast.’ (That is if we believe the Poet's Lay.) 
But —— charm thousands with a Feast of 
Super-Bargains every Shopping Day |! ” 
Advt. in Cape Town Paper. 
Oh, how it irks to see the poet's lay 
Butchered to make a Cape Town 
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A RELIEF FUND FOR AMERICA? 


It is a cynical comment on the gross 
materialism and hard “ business-is- 
business” attitude of the Old World 
that the heartrending appeal by Mr. 
Hoover would seem to have fallen on 
deaf ears. The tragic plight of the 
U.S.A. must havebrought atear to many 
an eye, a sob to countless throats. 
But I have looked in vain for any 
movement by our leading philanthro- 
pists or by the proprietors and editors 
of our great dailies. From the Mansion 
House no word is spoken. There are 
no clarion calls from our pulpits. Pro- 
bably Lord BeaverBrook has told Mr. 
BaLDwIN what he ought to do about it, 
but Mr. Batpwin does nothing. 

Yet surely we cannot remain indif- 
ferent? The people of America are 
suffering, are in dire need. Rubber, 
which they consume in incredible quan- 
tities, has risen to famine prices. The 
price per pound is now only two shil- 
lings below that which obtained for the 
five years prior tothe War. True, since 
that curiously local event the inhabit- 
ants of the United States have acquired 
a trifling increase of wealth, but against 
this one must set the fact that they 
require far more rubber. But do not 
let us dwell on this aspect of the matter 
at all but on the far higher one of 
charitable reciprocity. 

Who can forget 1922? In that year 
the price of rubber had fallen to six- 
pence-halfpenny a pound, while it cost 
tenpence to produce. And by that year 
every man, woman, child, dog and an 
occasional cat in the United States had 
their own cars, so that the national 
consumption of rubber was already 
colossal. They had to buy all this 
rubber in foreign markets, and buy it 
they did. Butatthetrade price? No. 
They refused to sign any contract unless 
the seller was assured of a fair and even 
generous profit. Many a Mincing Lane 
broker will recall his tears of thankful 
joy on decoding cables which often read 
as follows: “‘ Understand . abber quoted 
sixpence a pound. Will gladly give 
one-and-threepence-halfpenny. Am 
mailing toys for your little ones.” 

It is true that a few Chicago dealers 
(recent emigrants from Europe) en- 
deavoured to trade at spot prices, 
but they were coldly regarded by their 
kindlier competitors. The “ Don’t- 
Starve-the-Nigger-in-Malaya ” move- 
ment had countless adherents, all 
pledged to pay double prices for rubber. 
The wonderful gift by the Western 
Farmers to the Singapore Starving 
Shareholders’ Society sent a wave of 
warm emotion through every Bourse in 
the Eastern Hemisphere. In that gift 





may we not find the birth of the new 








shopping day. 
Y 


x 








spirit which has led straight to the 
restoration of the gold standard and 
to Locarno ? 

Such was 1922. What of to-day? 
America starved for rubber and well- 
nigh insolvent through recent forced 
purchases! Think of their situation. 
Many a poor invalid tortured and 
shaken on the iron rims of his rubberless 
tyres. Titpen forced to play tennis in 
leather shoes or bare-footed. Young 
children—the He-Men and She- Women 
of the future—pathetically trying to 
rub out their mistakes with morsels of 
bread instead of unbuyable erasers. 
Ay, and eating the bread afterwards, 

And over here the “ Rubber Boom” 
and wealth rampant, flaunting. Stock- 
brokers buying back pearls, diamonds, 
pictures and castles from the United 
States. Speculators’ very dogs playing 
(playing!) withsolid rubber balls. Taxes 

aid with a merry laugh and rate-col- 
ectors received with champagne. The 
unemployed reduced to a trifling million 
or so. Overseas in India, Ceylon, 


Malaya, Java and Sumatra wild scenes |. 


of luxurious gaiety. Planters are car- 
ried about in jewelled palanquins, their 
bearers American car-manufacturers. 
There may be seen the strange spectacle 
of coolies, once paid two grains of rice 
per diem, now driving round the estates 
in large limousines, idly tapping a tree 
or two before lunch, 

And all this paid for with the very 
life-blood of America. Mr. Hoover 
may well look across the Atlantic with 
streaming eyes. May the water from 
those anguished orbs prove a second 
Gulf-stream, calculated to melt the icy 
barrier which the cold spirit of Old 
World commercialism has_ erected 
against his country, so great, so gener- 
ous, so nearly bankrupt! 





More Commercial Candour. 
“The substance from which the Needle 
is manufactured preludes possibility of injury 
to the record.”—From the notice on the ber. 





“ Wanted, a subscriber to share the Punch 
(price 6d.) weekly.— Herefordshire Paper. 
Why not drink it all like a man? 





“Elizabeth looked at Mary, whose black 
hair was coiled in two shining plaited coils 
round her eyes.”—-Story in Magazine. 


Giving a pretty effect of goggles. 





“ Two of the principal wars disturbing China 
have been decisively concluded during the 
Christmas holidays.”—Daily Paper. 

We trust the festive season has not 
interfered with the others. 





“The young actress is liable to become 
toothless and senile while waiting for a roll.” 
Evening Paper. 
Then she should patronise another tea- 
shop. 
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THE DOG IN THE WEIR MANGER. 


Jonx Butt. “LOOK HERE, MY FRIEND, THIS ISN'T ASOP. YOU'RE COMING OUT OF 
THAT — QUIETLY OR OTHERWISE.” 


[The engineering trade, which is suffering badly from unemployment, is prepared to undertake the erection of steel houses, 
but is being prevented from doing so by the hostile attitude of the Building Trades Union. This interference has been severely 
condemned by some members of the Labour Party, and the Government have announced that they do not intend to tolerate it.) 
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| ROGER SHEEPFACE, POET. 
1895-1925. 
| Roger Sheepface is dead. The news, 
| which was conveyed to London yester- 
day from Eyewash, the picturesque 
little Sussex village where the poet, in 
his own words, “lived and roared,” will 
| come as a great shock to the many who 
| rejoiced in his work. 
| _ As leader of the modern school of 
Weak End poetry it may be claimed 
that Sheepface’s position is secure for 
all time. No one—and we write with 


; 
\ 





deference to those other great artists 
still lingering on among us—brought 
the technique of the Weak End to a 
finer and more imperceptible finish. 
The writer remembers, while reading 
one of the poet’s many volumes, an oc- 
casion when he turned a page rather 
rapidly and found himself suddenly 
scanning an advertisement for All-wool 
Underwear, and not being aware of it 
until he came to the price-list, which 
showed him that the sordid Muse of 
the Advertiser had intervened and the 





Golden Trumpet had ceased. 





But it is in beer that Sheepface’s re- 
putation will be chiefly measured. It 
may be said that no one sang the praise 
of beer better than he. His name, in 
fact,iswritin beer. Like an unearthly 
voice he moved among the breweries 
of the Home Counties, a lusty singer, 
out-soaring the bar’s “‘ slow stain,” and 
giving toour English tap-roomsa melody 
that “Time, Gentlemen!” shall not 
take away, nor custom, in its infinite 
sobriety, stale. 

The immemorial “Ode to Burton,’ 
which first appeared in The Afternoon 
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Advertiser, rises irresistibly in our mem- 
ory, with that great opening line :— 
‘« Down the Sussex lanes I went me a-roaring,” 


which crashes out like some divine har- 


| monium to its majestic chorus :— 


Half a keg of Burton, 
A barrel full of ale, 

The stuff to put your shirt on, 
Oh, drown me in a pail! 


Yet perhaps it is those poems diluted 
with his love for Sussex “ zights and 
zounds ”’ that will live longer :— 

The clouds stand up on Eyewash Hill 
(Ho, ho, and a large Tolly) ; 
The fields lie down at Hazelville 
(Ha, ha, and a small Polly). 

Though teas will freeze 

In High Pyrenees, 

This no one can deny— 
They brew good hocks 

At Dickery Docks, 

And the very best hock 

At “The Jolly Old Cock,” 
The very best hock I kno-ho! 


In the above one can, of course, trace 
the hilarious Bellocian influence, but 
the theme undergoes a subtle inflamma- 
tion in Sheepface’s hands; it is at once 
stifled and re-born, and rises splendidly, 
an inert thing gloricusly imagined ; the 
limp Bacchus of Belloc is as it were 
revivified. 

And now Sheepface is dead. Details 


of the tragedy are sparse, and as yet 


| there is little to record of actual fact. 


On Saturday afternoon last itappears 


| that Sheepface, in company with a few 
| disciples of the Weak End School, went 


| Sussex Downs. 


‘‘a-roaring” with umbrellas over the 
After a considerable 
walk they fetched up at a little place 


| called Cowfold, and, calling at the local 
| inn, demanded their customary liquid 


| nourishment. 





They were obliged with 
foaming tankards of lemonade. Con- 
suming this at a draught, as is the 
wont of hearty drinkers, report tells 
that Sheepface suddenly rose from his 
seat and, under the influence of the 
mineral water, flung down a coin and 
demanded a half-pint of ale. 

In a body his disciples rose and begged 
him to desist from his request; but 
he was adamant. The ale was brought. 

Raising the mug, he loosed a round 
full-blooded oath, such as is seldom 
heard in England in these anemic days, 
and, dipping gloriously his face, took a 
mighty sip. When his face emerged 
again it was noticed that he had turned 
a deathly white and was tottering. 
Finally he fell on the floor of the Sussex 
he loved so well and lay still. 

At the landlord’s request his com- 
panions immediately picked him up 
and carried him into the yard. Emetics 
were administered in the shape of two 
verses of Mr. Pyeford Cinders’ ‘‘ Ode to 
a Bull-Pup,” recited by Mr. Omar 
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“Mummy, I pO WISH THE HENS WOULD LAY 








Drinkle, whose “ Lay Lyrics” is still 
fresh in our memories; and, these pro- 
ducing a curious form of paralysis in- 
stead, ‘‘Sea Fever,” by JoHN MasEFIELD, 
was sung by Mr. Windrup Toms, 
accompanied by Mr. Pansy Frittle with 
tissue-paper placed on a comb. 

After one verse of the song, Sheepface 
opened his eyes and told Mr. Frittle to 
go and collect his change in the bar. 
Then he begged the singer to cease, and 
spoke a few words to the party, in 
which, speaking in clear firm tones, he 
admitted never having tasted beer in 
any form before, and proposed, when 
he recovered, never to touch it again. 





He then suggested that the compan 
present should also abstain from wen | 
indulgence, pointing out that beer was 
@ man’s drink, and as such should be 
rigorously avoided. To this proposal 
the company readily agreed in the usual 
manner. 

After this, apparently, Sheepface 
gave vent to a sudden mighty roar, 
and, waving finally to the countryside— 
alas! now passing—he died. 


Ar, zo you May zay, 

Main likely, I lay; 

Mubbe zo, 

Mubbe no, 

Thur be more zum day.—Anon, 
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NEW DON'TS FOR THE NURSERY. 

Being a doggerel paraphrase of Dr. Cricu- 
= se het ga ae at Bedford College on 
January 6th on the falsity of the Victorian 
view of a mother’s ascendency in a child's 
life, on the psychological value of dirtiness 
and disobedience in small boys, and on the 
need of extreme suspicion when a boy of eight 
is described as a “‘ perfect little gentleman.”} 
Don’t let your “mummy ” scrub your 

hands, a 

Though youareeight and sheisthirty ; 
The human boy must still enjoy 

The freedom to be dirty. 


Don’t wipe your feet upon the mat, 
But disobey without apology ; 


| She has disdained while you've main- 


tained 
The teachings of psychology. 
The “ perfect little gentleman,” 
Wholly devoid of self-expression, 
Is but a sign of our decline, 
Of racial retrogression. 


Yours be it from your earliest years 
To keep your stiff rebellious head up 

And to declare with mother's care 
That you are fairly fed up. 


Be mutinous, recalcitrant, 

















Despising all that 's prim and formal, 
All female fuss; for only thus 
Will you be truly normal. 


So, breaking loose from apron-strings 
And inhibitions matriarchal, 

Which lead to crime, you may in time 
On Fame’s forefinger sparkle. 


P.S.—This folly is no fairy-tale, 
Like those of giants and their killers ; 
Mine is the muse, the thoughts and 
views 
Are Dr. Cricutrox Miuier’s. 





A Boman Scandal. 

“The new empire, if the reported plan 
is put into operation, would compromise 
Italy proper, Sicily, Sardinia, Elba and 
various small islands.” 

Canadian Paper. 
No wonder the scheme was called 
off. 





“AnGry Limerick Strikers.” 
Newspaper Headline. 
Still annoyed at the prevalence of 
crossword puzzles ? 


“We regret to learn that the Rev. 
C, —— is confined to the parsonage 
suffering from a sceptic hand,” 

Siam Paper. 


A good thing it's not his head. 


“The public is to be allowed to in- 
spect the crematorium on Sundays. 
Other amusements will be found adver- 
tised in the local press.”—Canadian Paper. 
We are glad to see that 
the Dominions is loyal 
Country's tradition about takin 
pleasures sadly. 





ON BEING FIT. 
I sex references to a great National 
Health campaign in the year 1926.. I 
wish it joy, so long as the campaigners 
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“NAPOLEON .. . SUFFERED PERPETUALLY 
FROM THE PANGS OF INDIGESTION.” 


confine their efforts to the healthy and 
do not interfere with the busy unwell, 
who are doing the nation’s work. 
Robustness is a vocation in itself 
and permits of no other ties. Nobody 





“ BEWARE OF YOUR ROBUST MAX,” 


conscientiously doing his job in a 


at least one of | modern industrial civilisation has time 
to the Mother | to be well. Indeed the world’ 


8 greatest 


g her/men have always been invalids. Casar 


was afflicted by the falling sickness; 





Napoteon, like Mr. Jonn D. Rocke- 
FELLER, suffered perpetually from the 
pangs of indigestion. Modesty alone 
forbids me to name a fourth example. 

Beware of your robust man. He is 
a grave menace to the community, for 
all his thoughts are centred on keeping 
himself robust. He it is who walks 
every morning to the office, arriving 
three-quarters-of-an-hour late, and then 
insists on opening all the windows, 
letting in the pernicious cold air, and 
causing all the most important papers 
to be blown into the fire, thus destroy- 
ing the labour of weeks. He it is who 
spendsthe rest of the morning practising 
golf swings with a tightly-rolled um- 
brella, which he uses for no other pur- 
pose. He goes out early to lunch to 
drink vitamins. 

One such I knew who was always an 
hour later for breakfast than anybody 
else. It appeared that he had a system 
of physical exercises, practised before 
entering the bath, and involving a 
parody of most of the tortures of the 
Spanish Inquisition. After breakfast, 
instead of reading The Times, he would 
sit for an hour in an armchair, ap- 
parently motionless. Apparently, I say. 
But if you watched his face closely 
you would see him raise one ear for a 
moment and then lower it carefully. A 
few minutes afterwards he would raise 
and lower the other. If you asked him 
what on earth he was doing, “ Twitch- 
ing my muscles,” he used to say. 

Twitching his muscles! In the after- 
noon he would go to the river and scull. 
Of such are the nation’s parasites. 

Contrast with this man a discovery 
I made in the offices of a great Govern- 
ment Department. It was eleven o'clock 
and work was well under way. Wherever 
I looked there were files—and 
files—and yet more files. The 
affairs of England were being ad- 
ministered. Ona shelf behind the 
plucky administrator were two 
large glass bottles, one containing 
a white and the other a pinkish 
fluid. I asked him what they 
were. 

“The one,” he said, “is rasp- 
berry vinegar, the other milk. I 
am living at present on these.” 

' Tt appeared that his digestive 
organs had been for a long time 
so deranged that he was com- 
pelled to subsist on this strange 
nutriment. Meanwhile the nation 
was trembling at his nod. As far 
as I remember he was controlling 
our beef and mutton supplies. But 
if he had been one of your robust men he 
would have fled to the Riviera at the 
first symptoms of his complaint and 
twitched his muscles on a tennis-court 
until he was fit. 
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If the whole of England were to con- 
centrate to-morrow on being fit, the 
result would be far more terrible than 
a general strike, and in a few months 
there would be no money with which 


to pay the doctors’ bills. Our 
great statesmen in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, 
suffering the excruciating agonies 
of gout, added laurels and lustre 
to their country’s fame. Nowa- 
days, while contracts go to Ger- 
many, we do physical exercises 
in front of a looking-glass. 

And how offensively uncom- 
panionable is the robust man! 
The invalid eats and drinks in a 
convivial manner of all that is 
set before him, as though every 
meal were likely, as indeed it is, 
to be his last, and he intended to 
make the most of it. The robust 
man, lest he should fall ever so 
slightly from the pink of con- 
dition, refuses thisand that. He 
will not touch the port. 

“One glass of that,” he says, 
‘‘and I should ruin my schoolgirl 
complexion.” 

Confound his schoolgirl com- 
plexion ! 

Doctors of course are well aware 
of the truth of all this. They 
know that it is upon robust men 
that they depend for their live- 
lihood at present, because it is 
the robust man who takes diseases 


seriously when he gets them, and is 
indeed so fearful of getting them that 
heis constantly being inoculated against 
bronchitis, against chilblains, against 
tennis elbow, against golfers’ waggle, 
againstraconteur'sthroat. Doctors know 
also that the permanently unwell are far 


remain heroically unwell. There are 





“ HE IT IS WHO SPENDS THE . 
GOLF-SWINGS.” 


invalids. Thus America and England 
lead the world. The Latin races, on 
the other hand, lounge in the sun, be- 
come offensively healthy and either go 
bankrupt or refuse to pay their debts. 
The farther south one goes the more 
health and the less efficiency one finds, 





» « MORNING PRACTISING 


Happily there are still plenty of men|is the flower and perfection of the un- 
left in England who are content to| profitably robust. 


The true progress of civilisation, on 


still more in America. It is well known | the other hand, consists in the elimina- 
that American millionaires are always! tion of the fit. I know a man who comes 


to see me sometimes, throwing his 
chest out and treading lightly on 
the balls of his feet, vitality ooz- 
ing from every pore and the vacu- 
ous glitter of the carefully doctored 
health-fiend in his gaze. 

“What are you doing there, 
frowsting by the fire?” he asks. 

“ Planning for England’s good,” 
I say quietly, opening my eyes. 

“Come out and play golf or 
squash-rackets, or something of 
that sort,” he says. 

“Why?” 

“ Well, if you did that a little 
oftener you'd feel as fit as I do.” 

“Does it make you agy nobler 
in character, Marmaduke, to feel 
so fit? Does it help you to do your 
duty to your employers, or render 
you more capable of fleecing the 
other men in the City?” 

He cannot pretend that it does. 

Tohumourhim I played squash- 
rackets with him the other day. 
He contracted a chill afterwards 
through not tying his muffler 
tightly enough round his neck. 
It developed into influenza, and 
he lay a shattered hulk for days. 
After that he retired to France. 
Personally I am never wellenough 
to catch influenza, even if I had the 
time. Evog. 











STILL LIFE. 


Atone the banks 
Of Rhone and Seine, 





too preoccupied, too patriotically 
concerned with the nation’s weal, 
to place themselves under medical 
treatment. Doctors in fact are 
mostly unwell themselves. The 
bulk of their work, apart from 
special cases, lies in making the 
robust robuster; and the robuster 
these robust people become the 
less work they do. 

I regard holidays as a time 
when the ordinary unhealthy man 
panders to this craven idea of 
being fit. Dieting himself care- 
fully in order to lower his handi- 
cap and twitching his muscles 
from morning till night, he culti- 
vates the clear bright eye, behind 
which no intelligence lurks, and the 
loud laugh which bespeaks the 


vacant mind. He comes back to his office 
crass, incompetent, fuddled with bucolic 
air, and spends a week or two working 
off the evil effects of incipient robust- 
ness and getting down to his job again. 








“HE HAD A SYSTEM OF PHYSICAL EXERCISES.” 


until at last those negro races are dis- 
covered who, rioting in physical well- 
being, have contributed nothing to the 
advancement of humanity except the 
music of jazz bands. A negroid band 





In patient ranks 
They fish in vain. 


A ten-foot pole, 
A mind content— 
These are their whole 
Accoutrement. 


When Casar came 
Campaigning there, 

They wore the same 
Abstracted air. 


The legions laughed 
And thundered by ; 

The men they chaffed 
Made no reply. 


The earth shall cool, 
The last sun set; 
Piscator Jules 
Will angle yet. 


Take this from me: 
His basket will 
Infallibly 
Be empty still. 
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THE BETTER HALF. 

Tue fiercest storm of a century swept 
across the high uplands. The lonely 
house upon the moor stood at the very 
heart and core of the inferno. Each 
lightning flash made every feature of 
the landscape stand out in weird fiat 
incandescence. In each crash of thun- 
der all creation seemed hurtling noisily 
to its doom. 

The husband and wife sat by the 
smouldering embers of last night’s draw- 
ing-room fire, and he thought, “ This, 
then, is the end of everything.” White- 
faced domestics huddled together in the 
kitchen and drank tea. The son of the 
house slept “aoegeess | in his little crib. 
Infant slumbers are doubtless pure, but 
he lies in his teeth who says that on 
such occasions they are light. 

A ghastly sheet of flame lit up the 
sky from zenith to nadir. There was 
a crackling and rending as of mighty 
oaks torn in sunder. The house sensi- 
bly shook and, even above the deafen- 
ing peal which followed, the household 
heard the rumble upon the roof of falling 
masonry. 

“That one struck the house, my dear,” 
said the husband. He looked with 
anxious eyes at his wife. The shock-of 
his coming announcement might well 
be too much for that frail frame. “1 
must go out and view the extent of the 
damage,” he said with obvious reluct- 
ance. “One must do one’s duty,” he 
added after a pause during which his 
spouse showed lamentably little sign of 
fainting. 

“All right, darling; put on your 
mackintosh,” she said simply. 

He looked at her anxiously. Poor 
thing, she clearly did not appreciate 
the position. 

“T should go before the next peal,” 
he said; “ that will be safer. Anything 
may happen to me, but, no matter how 
small the chances, one should take every 
possible precaution.” 

“And your goloshes,” murmured his 
wife, a note of gentle consideration in 
her sweet patient tones. 

“ Whatever happens,” he said as he 
rose reluctantly, “ remember that my 
only desire was to do my duty.” 

A blinding sheet of light circled crea- 
tion. There followed a crash as of a 
world of Woolworths hurtling down the 
cataract of eternity. 

The husband rose from his recumbent 
position onthe floor and stood beside 
his wife. 

“That got the house again. It might 
have been me,” he said. 

“Perhaps you should go now, then, 
darling,” she said with simple courage. 

‘ . * 


* me ms * 
He returned two minutes and twenty- 





five seconds later. His face showed in 
the drawing-room as deathly white as 
the second housemaid's in the kitchen. 

“The main tower is leaning at an 
angle of forty-six degrees over this very 
room,” he gasped through chattering 
teeth. 

“But surely, John,” she said, “the 
architect should have made it differ- 
ently, somehow.” 

“Only the Architect of the Universe 
can save me—us,” he said solemnly. 

“Can't you do anything, darling?” 
she murmured with the quiet confidence 
she always showed in him. 

“T can and will,” he said in switch- 
back tones. Each word that followed 
cut the stifling air like a knife. “I 
shall go out on to the roof—alone—and 
I shall shove the tower outwards into 
the garden.” He paused. “It means 
almost certain death; but one can only 
doone’sduty.” He paused again. ‘“‘Good- 
night, my love,” he concluded, as the 
ice-cold tip of his nose brushed her cheek 
for an instant. 

A blasting flash, followed instantan- 
eously by a devastating roar. 

‘{Allright,darling,” she said. “You'd 
better go at once. I needn’t wait up, 
need 1? And you'll make as little 
noise as possible, won’t you? So as 
not to waken Baby.” 








BLACK MAGIC. 


A CONJURER came to our flat, 
A strange man, tall and big ; 
He felt in Daddy’s new top-hat 
And found a guinea-pig. 
He kept it! 


And then near Mummy’s new valve- 
set 
He waved his wand about: 
He tilted down the horn and let 
A rabbit tumble out. 
He bagged it! 


* Presto!” he shouted loud and clear, 
Then suddenly bent down 
And fumbled just behind my ear 
And found a new half-crown. 
He pinched it! 


Now I don’t think it’s fair, you know, 
To come into our flat 
And with a wand and “Hey presto!” 
Take all our things like that, 
It’s stealing. 








Commercial Candour. 
Placard affixed to a baker’s cart :— 


“CHeaP Bread is Dear Breap. Our 
Breap Is Curap.” 





“The number of persons injured by the 
collapse of the grand stand at Pasedena, Cali- 
fornia, was 235. The stand was a tem porary 
structure.”—Channel Islands Paper, 
So we gather. 





Bertie was a bank-clerk. Three months | 


ago he entered the Grand National 
Bank. To-day Lombard Street is the 
poorer—but we anticipate. 

Let us go back to December 31st. 
On that day no bank official leaves the 
premises until the half-yearly balance- 
sheet is completed. <P to midnight or 
later thereis a feverish checking of ledger 
accounts and summation of balances. 
Sometimes the figures betray a discrep- 
ancy, and then the hunt for the source 
of error produces a painful atmosphere 
of tension and suspense. 

At 11.45 p.m. Bertie breathed such an 
atmosphere. Thetrial balancecontinued 
to show on oneside £343 ,879,641 14s.9d., 
and on the other side £343 879,641 14s, 
10d. Wild-eyed cashiers and dishevelled 
ledger-clerks strove to track the elusive 
penny to its lair, but without success. 
The manager's collar became limp. 

“What's wrong?” asked Bertie of 
another junior. 

“ We ‘re a penny out,” was the reply, 
“and here we stay till it is found. Dash 
it!” 

Now Bertie had counted on getting 
away in time for at least the fag-end of 
a perfectly ripping dance to see the New 
Yearin. His common-sense revolted at 
this wrecking of his hopes on-so insig- 
nificant a rock as a penny. And sud- 
denly the great idea came to him. 

Furtively withdrawing a coin from 
his pocket he dived under the Q—Z 
recelving counter and rose with a trium- 
phant cry of “I’ve got it!” 

“What?” said the Q—Z cashier. 

“The penny you've all been looking 
for. It was in that corner.” 

The cashier was a grim little man, 
but he smiled. “Take it into the 
manager’s parlour,” he said; “you may 
as well get the credit.” 

A confident knock on the parlour 
door. 

“Come in,” growled the manager. 
“Oh, it’s you! And what the deuce do 
you want?” 

Bertie did his best to look modest. 
Please, Sir, I’ve found the penny. It 
was on the floor behind the counter.” 
And he held out the fateful bronze. 

But the manager did not shake him 
gratefully bythehand. He gavea gulp 
and spluttered. ‘You infernal young 
jackanapes, we're not a penny short; 
we're a penny too much. Get out of 
this. Brrrr!” 

And as the dazed Bertie reached the 
door the manager growled, “I shall 
have a word with you in the morning 
at nine-thirty.” 

If anyone wants a bright young man 
for the Stock Exchange or rubber-grow- 
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ing, Bertie is still disengaged. 
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Vicar. “I sUPPOSE YOU'VE HAD YOUR SHARE OF THE VICISSITUDES OF LIFE, Mrs. Miccrt?” 


Mrs. Migget. “Not WHEN MY HUSBAND’s apout, Sir.” 








LAYS OF LEARNING. 
VIII.—Enetisu History. 


REMEMBER, boys, when studying the story of your land, 
That England is the country of the free ; 

Or else you'll find it difficult perhaps to understand 
How contented now-a-days we ought to be. 


The people of our nation are a stout and stubborn breed, 
As they demonstrated very early on, 

When, assembled in that meadow on the isle of Runnymede, 
They presented Magna Carta to Kine Jon. 


They defeated the Armada, they beheaded CHaRLes THE 
First, 
And they told the Second James he’d better go; 








When NapoLeon would scare them it was he who came off 
worst, 
Like another still more recent foreign foe. 


The powers once reposing in hereditary peers 
The Reform Bills most effectively withdraw ; 

And it’s now been proved distinctly by events of later years 
That Trade Unions are not subject to the law. 


So when all the British industries together go on strike, 
How thankful and delighted we should be 

That Englishmen can still behave exactly as they like, 
For England is the country of the free. 


It will then become apparent why the people wouldn't stand 
Invasion, or oppression from the Throne— 

The privilege of plundering and smashing up their land 
Is a privilege they cherish as their own. ; 
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| green, very English and very pretty, 
| very lovable and very cold. 
| thought ; for we were there in the early 


| we looked across to the South Pole and 
| felt thoroughly at home. 


Zealand she has scarce a name upon her 


| Cornwalls and Cumberlands and Dor- 


| mania for the first time I passed through 
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Passenger (to harassed officer). “‘CoME UP VERY DRAUGHTY, 


RIVARI, 
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"ASN’T IT?” 








MR. PUNCH GOES A-ROVING. 
XXI1.—Tarrsmania. 
Try Tasmania is very small and very 


Or so we 


spring, and from the bathroom window 


Unlike Australia proper or New 


map which is not English. It is all 
sets and Glamorgans and Dorchesters 
and Exeters and Beaconsfields and so 
forth. Here stands Launceston beside 
that ancient river, the river Tamar, in 
the county of Cornwall; here in Tas- 


Epping Forest and saw from Lymington 
the snowy heights of Ben Lomond. 
And, though their Cornwall is to the 
east of Devonshire and has Dorset to 
the north, the hearts of all of them are 
emphatically in the right place. 

ere we saw at last good solid old stone 
buildings, bridges and horse-troughs, 
green fields and hops and hedges, and 
at least one authentic English-looking 
village, with a real church tower poking 


things naturally are not found every- 
where in the Antipodes. In a wayside 
inn we saw in a glass case the bottle 
and glass which had for a minute re- 
freshed the Prince oF WALES upon a 
journey. Elsewhere was found a black 
kitten which had been named after me 
(Haddock). Could loyalty and intelli- 
gence go farther? 

Tasmania is about the size of Ireland 
and has fewer people than Malta. She 
is absurdly rich in natural resources 
and absurdly poor in fact. The in- 
habitants tell you with a sort of pride 
that there is a great part of this tiny 
island which is still unexplored. We 
wondered less at that when George and 
I attempted to explore about a hundred 
yards of bush and jungle and emerged 
half-naked. Still, there it is. You have 
an almost uninhabited British island, 
bursting with every sort of mineral and 
flowing with milk and honey, yet her 
population is on the down-grade. The 
truth is that, except for an occasional 
picnic, the little thing has been forgotten 
by the grown-ups, and George, in his 
address to the citizens of Launceston, 
compared her daringly to the Island of 
the Lost Boys, though it is not re- 
corded of that island that any part of 











peacefully from the tree-tops ; and these 


time that the British emigrant and 
British capital discovered the place. 

Meanwhile there is at Hobart one 
of the most remarkable institutions m 
the British Empire. I refer to TaTTE® 
SALL’s, affectionately knownas“TatTs, 
which isa business solely occupied in the 
organisation of sweepstakes on horsé- 
races, under the licence and @gis of the 
Government. : 

The total revenue of Tasmania is only 
two millions odd, and of that three hun- 
dred thousand proceeds from this bene- 
ficent and patriotic firm. Tasmanians 
rear some fine sheep and profitable cattle, 
they have lovely apples and rosy cheeks, 
but they frankly confess that they do 
not know where their finances would be} 
if it were not for the noble horse ; while, 
as George remarked in execrable taste, 
Mr. Grorce Apams may well put his 
hand upon his breastand say,“ Le Tatts 
c'est moi,” 

We were privileged to witness the 
draw for the Melbourne Cup, and none 
who saw it could still think wrong 
wagering. It was like going to church— 
or rather toa Cabinet meeting. Ind 
the Government were represented there; 
and there were the police, the public 











it was unexplored. But it seems about 


and the Press. None but the pulpit) 
held aloof. 
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It is not called a “Draw,” but a 
“Consultation,” and there is a Con- 
sultation once or twice a week. The 
procedure is a marvel of ingenuity and 
a guarantee of fair-play. In a huge 
horizontal barrel of shining wood, a 
little reminiscent of the Trojan horse, 
about 6 feet by 4, there are placed 
100,000 wooden marbles, each stamped 
with a number. The police and the 
Press certify that there are 100,000 
marbles in the barrel, and then the 
barrel is sealed up with the Treasury 
seal by a Government official, who re- 
tains the sacred keys in his possession. 
At each end of the barrel is a windlass, 
by which two men may roll the barrel 
round and mix up the marbles. 

George and I sat among the hushed 
spectators and gazed at the barrel. In 
walked a very exalted policeman and 
took his seat at the green-baize table. 
Then came the high priest, a few minor 
priests and two Treasury officials. The 
high priest announced that the consult- 
ation of 100,000 shares was fully sub- 
scribed. I may mention that George 
and I had done quite a little subscribing 
ourselves. I stood to win £10,000; and 
I had never won £10,000 before. 

That, of course, was if my horse 
should win. But about £10,000 was 
given away before they even drew the 
horses—twenty cash prizes of £100, 
twenty of £50, twenty of £40 and so 
on. The acolytes revolved the barrel, 
first one way, then the other; the 
Treasury man broke the seals and 
opened the barrel. Then the acolytes 
took two shining silver tubes, like six- 


| foot cheese-scoops and entitled “ jig- 


gers,” and these they plunged into the 
heart and bowels of the fatal barrel, 
extracting at each plunge a single 
marble. 

Near by sat the high priest, and in 
his hand a sacrificial soup-ladle. Into 


| this ladle the acolytes from the tips of 


their silver wands dropped one by one 
the fortunate marbles. For it is a 


| cardinal point in the ritual that none 
| but the Treasury official shall touch the 
| marbles with his hands. The Treasury 
| man took the marble from the great 
| ladle and, looking at it, cried aloud :— 


87,439! 


| And a priest cried after him :— 


87,439! 
And four priests hastily wrote down 
87,439, likewise the policeman and, I 
think, the Press. And the marble was 
placed upon a holy tray and the next 
drawn forth. And so on till twenty 


| deserving men and women had been 
| rewarded for their simple faith with 
| the sum of £100. 


Then those marbles were restored to 
the barrel (which means, you see, that 


| in theory the same marble may win any 
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Indignant Schoolboy. “ UNSPORTING BLIGHTERS, SPOILING THE HOLS!” 











number of prizes), and again the wind- 
lass-men revolved the shining mother of 
riches, first east to west, then west toeast. 
When this little douceur of £10,000 had 
been thus distributed, they poured into 
a smaller barrel the two or three hun- 
dred fair black marbles which repre- 
sented the horses. And they plucked 
a marble from the great barrel, and 
another from the horse barrel; and so 
the solemn thing went on. 

The turn-over of this glorious con- 
cern is about a million and a half yearly. 
On every ticket issued the Government 
takes 10 per cent.—one shilling on a 
ten-shilling ticket. And on all the 
winnings the Tasmanian Government 
takes 123 per cent., so that if I had 
won £10,000 I should have received a 
mere £8,750. But what do I care? 

The attitude of the Commonwealth 
Government to this industry is faintly 
curious. Although till recently they 





extracted a not inconsiderable revenue 
from Tatt’s, they have never allowed 
their postal service to deliver mails to 
this address. So there has grown up 
in and about Hobart a prosperous com- 
munity of ‘ Agents,” widows and spin- 
sters largely, who convey to Tatt’s, for 
a small commission, the loyal offerings 
of British subjects all over the world, 
and there continue comfortably in their 
admirable trade, until in the opinion of 
the Commonwealth Government their 
correspondence grows larger than their 
personal attractions would seem to 
justify. Then their mails are cut off, 

Ah, well! By the way, I need scarcely 
say that throughout the proceedings 
my little marbles remained obstinately 
in the barrel. And so did George's. 
Never mind, we have at least done 
something to bolster up the deserving 
finances of gallant litile Tasmania. 

A. P. HH, 
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A TRAFFIC HOLD-UP. 


“On, it’s you,” she exclaimed as I 
came into the room, and she looked 
quite astonished. “Blanche was here 
only a minute ago and she said she had 
just seen you in a bus waiting at 
Piccadilly.” 

“It is where,” I explained, “I am.” 

She seemed a little uneasy. 

“You aren't a ghost, are you?” she 
asked. 

I reassured her, and she appeared 
quite relieved. 

“ You see, ghosts are so fashionable 
just now,” she explained, “and when a 
thing gets really fashionable—well, one 
never knows, does one?” 





“But supposing,” she said, “it’s 
gone before you get back?” 

“Traffic hold-ups,” I reminded her, 
“do not go. And anyhow it wouldn't 
matter. I should simply stroll on and 
overtake the bus in the next hold-up a 
few yards further on.” 

“ Allthe same,” she argued, ‘I don’t 
see that that proves that you are there 
when you are here.” 

“T spoke officially,” I explained. 
“ Officially I am there, though in actual 
fact—just like,” I explained, seeing she 
looked puzzled, “an official statement 
in Parliament, whereas all the time— 
you understand ?”’ 

“You mean you weren't telling the 
truth?” she asked. 





“Atanyrate,” sheremarked, “ Blanche 
is quite — She says it saves all 
the trouble about garaging your car in 
town. You leave it at Piccadilly with 
the buses, you do your shopping, look 
round a little, get something to eat 
and then take the tube to Oxford 
Circus. By then your car has generally 
got that far, unless the hold-ups have 
been worse than usual. At the very 
worst you haven't long to wait.” 

“We shall finish,” I said gloomily, 
“by never going out at all, because it 
will be quicker to stay at home.” 

“Oh, you exaggerate,” she protested, 
“Why, Tom was as pleased as any- 
thing about a hold-up we got into 
yesterday.” 





“T make a point,” I said, “of 
never yielding to passing crazes.” 
“T'm so glad,” she said earn- 
estly ; ‘only, if you're there in 


appearances are deceptive. Only 
mo when I wouldn't give) & 
a beggar a penny, he called me} — 
an Idle Rich. Me idle!” she 
| said, sighing. I wonder how 
he would like to sit on a com- 
mittee for a dance, a bazaar and 
amateur theatricals the same 
afternoon all at the same time 
and owe for seven calls as well!} ~ 
Me rich! I wonder how he 
would like half my bills!” 

“He meant it kindly, per- 
| haps,” I urged. 

‘He did not,” she answered 

| with asperity, “ because then I 
| gave him a shilling, and he was 
| most insulting. He said no other 
| lady he called an Idle Rich had 
| ever given him less than half-a- 
crown, and I was only bourgeois, 
after all.” 

“Too bad,” I sympathised ; 
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Little Girl. “Pieasx, Sik, 18 THIS THE SECOND TURN- 
| ING ON THE LEFT?” 





“Tom,” I said, “is no doubt 
entering on the contemplative 
life; he wished for a long period 
of tranquillity.” 

“T don’t think it was that 
exactly,” she answered doubt- 
fully. ‘“ You see, we were on 
our way to buy a new hat each, 
and, by the time the traffic was 
released and we got through, the 
shop was shut.” 

“Mean of Tom to be pleased,” 
Isaid severely. ‘ He might at 
least have simulated a decent 
grief. Very likely,” I added 
with increased severity, “ he'll 
have bought his in the City 
to-day.” 

“His what?” she asked, 
looking quite bewildered. 

“ His new hat you were speak- 
ing of,” I explained. 

“T never did,” she cried in- 
dignantly. “Tom! A new hat! 
What ever for? Why, he has 
the one he bought the year 
before last—or was it the spring 
before that ?—some time, any- 





“but, as one of the Idle Rich himself, 
he may have known.” 

“Well, I wish I had kept my shilling,” 
she said regretfully. “I could have 
| given it to the income-tax man, and I 

“ser he would have been more grate- 
| ful—don’t you? Atany rate he would 
| have felt we were trying, wouldn't he?” 

“Tt would have mn,” I said, “like 
| feeding a hungry tiger with a recipe for 
| dandelion tea.” 

“ Well, then, I'm glad I didn’t,” she 
| declared; “only you haven't told me 
yet how you're here when you're in a 
| bus waiting at Piccadilly ?” 

“Because,” I explained, “when at 
| last we started we got at once into a 
| traffic hold-up, so after a time I woke 
, the conductor and told him I was going 
| to beg a cup of tea from a friend and 


| then 1 would come back and join him 
again.” 


“ Dear lady,” 1 protested, shocked, 
“I have never known you so crude 
before. And by the way how is it 
Blanche has betrayed me? How could 
she have seen me there and then been 
here to tell the tale to you?” 

“Oh, she was in her car,” she ex- 
plained, “in the same block. She got 
out at once and walked, and looked in 
here for a minute on the way. She says 
she always leaves her car and walks 
now, So as to gave time ; and she's very 
bucked about it ; the exercise is making 
her so thin she’s been able to give up 
patent reducers altogether.” 

“ Then thus,” I mused, “does London 
traffic, like death and Russian boots, 
bring all the world to an equality, so 
that the owner of the lordly six-cylinder 
and the humble bus-passenger must all 





come to walking in the end—if they 
want to get there.” 








how—or is it the one he was 
married in ?—anyhow, it 's ever so good 
still.” 

“ But you said,” I insisted reproach- 
fully, “you most certainly said, ‘a new 
hat each,’” 

“T know I did,” she answered with 
her most patient air. “I was going to 
buy one for myself and Tom was going 
to buy one for me. Isn't that one 
each ?” 

I admitted that it was, and I apolo- 
gised, but I could see that she was still 
feeling very patient with me as I shook 
hands and departed to retrieve my old 
unhurried bus. E. R. P. 





“ The Right Honourable Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain will be invested with the Ordor of the 
Barter, in recognition of the part he played in 
negotiating the Locarno Security Pact.” 

West Indian Paper. 
A suitable honour for a really “ honest 





broker.” 
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COMPARED WITH THE PICTURESQUENESS OF THE EUROPEAN COMMUNIST, ONE FINDS HIS ENGLISH 
COMRADE A LITTLE DISAPPOINTING, 














ELEGY ON A GOOD RESOLUTION. 


OFFsPRING sublime of Will and Reason mated, 
And brought to birth at a propitious hour 
When all the baser appetites lay sated 
And on a sudden Manhood ceased to cower, 
And all my Better Nature rose to power 
And cried in accents earnest though belated, 
“T will reform, I wi! and my resolve 
Recks not what sacrifice the struggle may involve.” 


Even as the caitiff who has said, “I'll risk it!” 
Straightway feels courage surging through his heart, 
Lifts a proud eye and spreads a broader brisket 
And knows, before he’s played, the hero’s part, 
So I, “This night,” 1 said, ‘shall see the start 
Of a new life. No longer will I frisk it 
In the small hours; no more in slothly bed 
Lie until Phoebus’ orb is burning overhead.” 


Oh! bright the lights and sweet the flute and tabor 
On that last tick of 1925; 
Rich was the fare and many a jocund neighbour 
Bade fill the glass and keep the fun alive, 
And Beauty smiled, new fetters to contrive. 
Then struck the hour. ‘ Henceforth,” I cried, “‘ Love’s 
labour 
(And oh, ye waiters, yours) is lost on one 
For whom the simple life has even now begun.” 


For nine long days and nights—it seemed an #on— 
I kept my vow like any anchorite, 

Rose ere the dawn flamed redly roof and tree on 
And gleaned refreshing slumber through the night, 
Let moderation wait on appetite, 

And managed every punctual morn to be on 





Time at the office, ay, and earned the praise 
Of a suspicious Sire, who stared in frank amaze. 


Oh, but at what a cost, with what a struggle 
I kept the torch of victory flickering, 
Spurned the desire to be another Bruggle- 
Smith and succumb in one hilarious fling, 
To seek some spot. where people dance and sing, 
And, seated at one’s favourite table, snuggle 
Down to a mess of oysters and a bird 
And bubble-winking wine by Beauty’s hand conferred ! 





And now thou’rt dead. Not actually in ovo, 
But, like young Lycidas, before thy prime, 
And all Temptation’s snares with which I strove (Oh! 
How feebly and for oh! how brief a time) 
Resume their ancient sway. Each evening I’m 
One of the lads; each day begins de novo 
The giddy whirl; each morn I hear with pain 
My Sire observing, ‘‘ Charles is quite himself again.” 


And I have slain thee! Oh, my sweet, my pretty, 
Beneath whose influence I was brave and true 
As Shropshire lads that, humming of a ditty, 
Stride forth to ploughing in the morning dew. 
Oh, may I but survive this long year through, 
And, though thou ’rt gone for ever, more ’s the pity, 
I'll make amends to thee, I vow by Heaven, 


And wed thy twin in 1927. ALGOL. 








“ ATHEN, Friday.—‘ Eleftheros Typos,’ the Government organ, an- 
nounces that the Military Council decided General Plashias shall 
be court martialled in connection with the disaster to the Green 
Army in Aratobia, 1922.”-——-Provincial Paper. 

The British printer seems to have caught the true spirit of 


eleftherotypography. 
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MANNERS AND MODES. 


Tue Devout Lover. 








THE ANTIJAZZER. 


[Mr. Dz Groot, writing in The Daily Chronicle, condemns the false 
thythm of the fox-trot and the abuse of the saxophone ; and predicts 
the decay of jazz, the return of the waitz and the revival of melody.] 


Tue gifted Dz Groor is an artist of note 
Who elicits seraphical sounds ; 

His fame as a star travels swiftly and far 
To the furthest aerial bounds ; 

And all listeners-in from Peru to Berlin 
Are enthralled as he goes on his rounds. 


But he is not content just with finding a vent 
For emotion in Art d la mode; 

In The Chronicle's page with an eloquent rage 
He is moved to protest and explode, 

And in this novel réle he delivers his soul 
On the strains that corrupt and corrode. 

He pleads for the gait of dance-music that ’s 

“ straight ;” 

The fox-trot he longs to dethrone ; 

No good word he has for the rhythmics of jazz 
Or the “saxo’s” continual drone; 


“Wanted, Office Boy ; one with slight knowledge preferred.” 
The last one, we gather, knew too much. 








classic tunes 
Provoke a contemptuous groan, 


Yet, though sorely distressed, he still hopes for 
the best, 
Declining to grumble or grouse, 
For Melody must, pure and sweet and robust, 
Set in order our musical house, 
And the Muse of Vienna replace the Gehenna 
Of jazz with the waltzes of Srravuss. 


} 

} 

} 

| 

| 

| 

/ 

While the “clever buffoons "’ who torment 
| 

| 


So since Mr. Punch, when he goes out to lunch 
Or to dine in convivial vein, 
Is repeatedly vexed and annoyed and perplexed 
By music inept and inane, 
He will aid with his vote and his voice good 
Der Groor 
In his Melody-Saving campaign. 








Local Paper. 
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THE DILUVIANS. 


Mr. Luoyp Greorae. “GIVE YOU A TOW TO ARARAT?” 
Sir Atrrep Monn. “THANK YOU; I’M ALL FOR GETTING BACK TO THE LAND; BUT— 
{ RATHER MISTRUST YOUR CRAFT.” 


[Sir AtrrED Monp, while expressing his eagerness for agricultural reforms, has severely criticised Mr. Lroyp GrorGe’s new 
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1k BAND GOING.” 


Small Daughter of the House (raiding the parental whisky during youngsters’ party). 














“ SonRY, OLD THINGS, BUT WE MUST KEEP 








THE SHOE-SHOPPERS. 

“Let's try to get the shoes here,” 
said Catherine, pausing in front of 
about half-an-acre of plate-glass and 
| footwear. ‘I rather like the look of 
this shop.” 

“T think,” I observed, “that I can 
see another just round the corner, not 
so—so vulgarly pretentious. Come 
vlong.”” 

Catherine threw me a look tinged 
heavily with suspicion, but I was step- 
ping firmly up the side-street to where 
| a small and unassuming door lurked 

between two modest show-cases. 

“ Ah,” I said, “ now this is more the 
sort of thing.” 

The exterior, however, was mislead- 
ing, for we walked through into what 
appeared to be a sort of outsize Albert 
Hall lined from floor to roof with little 

| white cardboard boxes. 

Across a desert of carpet a large 
| female with improbable hair bore down 
| upon us. She lifted an interrogatory 
| and languid eyebrow. 

“IT want some shoes,” replied Cath- 

erine, lest this elegant person —I 
imagine—should suspect that she had 


’ 














dropped in for a cup of tea or a sham- 
poo. ‘Something strong and sens——” 

The large female was interested in 
all this only up to a point, it seems. 
She lifted her voice. 

“* Miss Choales!” she trilled. 
ward!” 

An underling advanced. 

“T want some shoes,” repeated 
Catherine. ‘Something strong and 
sensible.” 

Miss Choales invited us to be seated 
and pushed forward a foot-rest, where- 
upon Catherine recollected in the nick 
of time that the hole was in her right 
stocking. 

For a few moments the young person 
left us in order to perform miracles of 
agility on the extreme altitude of a pair 
of steps before returning with an arm- 
ful of the white boxes. 

“Here is a very naice shoe,” she re- 
marked, producing something in patent 
leather with three-inch heels and fitting 
it on Catherine’s left foot, which proved 
to be the one with the hole, after. all. 
“Orthis... Orthis...” 

The shoe of strict utility neverthe- 
less was not present. 

“What I want,” explained Catherine 


“ For- 


at the twenty-seventh pair, “is some- 
thing with a stout sole "— Miss Choales 
blenched visibly—‘‘and good plain 
uppers "—further signs of distress— 
“and a reasonable shape, with a straight 
inside line and room for all my toes.” 

“T am sorry, madam,” replied the 
young person with pardonable hauteur ; 
“1 think I understand what you mean, 
but I assure you that shape is not being 
worn at all this season.” 

“Oh!” moaned Catherine, looking 
about her wildly. ‘This is too dread- 
fulof me! You'd hardly believe me, 
but do you know, my foot is practically 
the same shape this season as if was 
last. What's to be done?” 

I moved gravely to the door, and 
Catherine followed. Outside a possible 
solution occurred to me. 

“Perhaps,” I suggested, “we might 
try that other shop, after all.” 

A braided commissionaire opened the 
ornate portal to us and we entered. 
Across a desert of carpet a large and 
vaguely familiar form advanced. 

For an instant she hesitated before 
lifting her voice. Then, “ Miss Choales!” 
she almost bellowed. “ Forward!” 











I got out first. 
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THE HEART OF ENGLAND. 
A Srory or THE FLoops. 

Mr. Selkirk Robinson, of “ Thames- 
side,” was enislanded. Indeed it was 
even worse than that. The waters of 
the overflowing stream had not only 
submerged his garden and his goose- 
berry bushes, but bad crept up and up 
until the ground floor became unin- 
habitable and the family were obliged 
to live upstairs. The tide lapped against 
the kitchen dresser. Dace were swim- 
ming in the drawing-room. 

“ Thames-side,” which had been 
proudly stated by the house-agent, 
when Mr. Robinson purchased it, to be 
completely detached and “ standing in 
own grounds,” was now even more 
completely detached. It was standing 
in own waters. As far as the eye could 
reach there was nothing to be seen but 
a few roofs of similarly submerged villas, 
the tops of trees, in which hens were 
roosting, telegraph poles, dead cats, 
wooden boxes and the usual flotsam 
and jetsam of a flood. The rays of the 
wintersun, at those brief moments when 
they became visible, were reflected in a 
dreary manner from the surface of this 
unamiable fen. 

Mr. Selkirk Robinson was a Briton, 
and bore his sorrows bravely ; sorrows 
the greater because his wife’s brother, 
whom hedisliked on account of theman’s 
appetite for preserves, was staying in 
the house and could not be got rid of. 
No tradesmen called. The marooned 
inhabitants of “Thames-side” supported 
life on biscuits and pickles, potted meat 
and jam. Occasionally out of the spare 
bedroom-window they would catch a 
dead haddock or a living bream. Boxes 
occasionally floated to them on the tide, 
but when opened were invariably found 
to contain boot-polish, tins of black-lead, 
bath-salts and washing-soda. Towards 
evening on the eighth day of the flood 
the Selkirk Robinsons were well-nigh 
in despair. 

But ha! what is that distant speck 
upon the watery waste? Surely it is 
coming nearer? It is. Oaring him- 
self with difficulty by means of a piece 
of board and seated on a large window- 
shutter, the figure of a small and shab- 
bily-dressed man was seen steering his 
way towards “ Thames-side.” A res- 
cuer? Who could say? One, at any 
rate, bringing tidings of the outer drier 
world. For a long weary week the 
Robinsons had known nothing of their 
fellows except what was told them by 
the B.B.C., for their wireless installa- 
tion very fortunately remained intact. 
Every evening they were able to set 
their clock absolutely right by Big Ben, 
and to listen to the weather report, 
which said “ Damp.” 





Nearer and nearer the stranger ap- 
roached, until now he was almost with- 
in hail of the Robinson family, leaning 
excitedly out of the spare bedroom win- 
dow, by this time their water-gate. 

Suddenly there was acry anda splash. 
The shutter which the stranger was 
navigating had collided with a pollarded 
willow. The voyager had slipped from 
his craft. He was struggling in the 
waters. A moment later it became clear 
to the Robinsons that he was totally 
unable to swim. 

Calmly, yet swiftly, Mr. Selkirk Rob- 
inson divested himself of his clothes, 
put on his university bathing-costume 
and plunged into the tide. As the 
strariger’s head came up for the third 
time he grabbed it by the hair. Then 
he hit it to stun the man, who was 
struggling, as drowning men will. En- 
couraged by the shouts of his wife and 
his wife’s brother, Mr. Robinson towed 
the shipwrecked mariner majestically 
into port. Then, working hard, the 
three of them put into practice those 
excellent rules devised for the restora- 
tion of the apparently drowned. They 
kneaded, punched and pommelled their 
victim till he breathed again. They 
swathed him in blankets and fed him 
on brandy and essence of beef. Not 
Ulysses, stranded on the island of the 
Pheacians, was more hospitably enter- 
tained. 

When he was sufficiently recovered 
they asked him politely what business 
it was that had brought him upon that 
great adventure over the waves. 

Silently the stranger searched in the 
breast pocket of his dripping overcoat 
until he found a damp and sodden 
envelope. From this he drew out a 
printed sheet. With hardly concealed 
excitement Mr. Selkirk Robinson took 
it from his outstretched hand. 

It was an application from the Urban 
District Council for the “ Thames-side ” 
Water Rate, now several days overdue. 

Mr. Selkirk Robinson counted out 
the necessary silver from Mrs. Robin- 
son’s house-keeping cash-box. Then 
politely but sternly he escorted the 
stranger to the spare bedroom window- 
sill, placed him aboard his raft, which 
the wind had happily driven against 
the side of the house, put a tin of sar- 


dines, a hymn-book and a few biscuits | *° 


by his side, and pushed him off into the 

night. Evor. 

More Work for the Royal Geographical 
Society. 


From an account of the floods in E 
land :— 








ng- 
“Les riviéres Soar et Eye ont débordé, inon- 
dant Livestock. 


_ A Bristol, Ja riviére Swollen a débordé et 
inondé les habitations dans plusieurs quar- 
tiers.”—Belgian Paper. 





——— 


MORE JACKDAW IN GEORGIA. 
RoasTED CHESTNUTS. 

(After Mr. Wicrrip Gipson.) 
HALF-sUNKEN in a fireside sleep 
1 scarcely heard the children creep 
About me in the golden glow, 
Setting the chestnuts in a row 
Against the flickering flame and red 
Heart of the fire. The small shapes 

fled... 


A trice, and from that dusk retreat 

My spirit flew and basked in heat 

Of Spanish ways where chestnuts 
grow, 

First flowering in a candle show, 

Then in long sultry weeks made prime 

For roasting in our colder clime. 

In Spain I wandered under skies 

Blue for siestas and for sighs, 

Where seiioritas gay and bold 

Laughed while their loveliness was 
told 

By lazy youths who twanged guitars 

And smoked enormous black cigars; 

And, as I watched them, in a flash 

My black coat was a shirt, a sash 

Of gold and crimson graced my hips, 

A huge cheroot stood from my lips; 

And I, sombrero-shaded, fell 

For love of Doiia Isabel. 

Sailing the Plaza’s length she came; 

The chestnuts flowered in white flame, 

And where the fountains spirtled she 

Looked first at Pedro, then at me, 

And laughed; and, as she laughed, I 
knew 

I had a murderous work to do. 

Fire filled my veins; I drew my knife | 

And flashed it into Pedro's life. 

Then, as the Plaza rang with cries, 

I saw those chestnut blossoms rise 

In a great cloud from the cool trees | 

And fall and whelm me in white seas— | 

Flowers drifting deep, 

White flowers of sleep. . 

















Then Peggy burned her thumb; her 
scream 
Made sudden havoe of my dream, 
Awakening from that blaze and heat 
To chestnuts roasting at my feet. 
W.K.S8. 





From Smith minor's history-paper :— | 
“The Spanish Armeda married Henry VIII.’s 
a 


Somehow they missed this scene in the 
Empire production. 





At the winter sales :— 
“ Scnootpoys 1x Some Cases EscorteD 
THEIR MOTHERS TO THE SALES. 

For a boy of nine, returning to his prepara- 
tory school in a fortnight or so, my best bargain | 
was a strong little suit of grey wood at) 
16s, 9d.”"——Evening Paper. 


We should infer that this little boy did 





not accompany his mother. 





——— 
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THAT ONE CAN OVERLOOK THOSE LITTLE LAPSES WHEN HE SUCKS AWAY AT HIS SIX-SHOOTER. 
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THE HEART OF ENGLAND. 
A Story or THE FLoops. 

Mr. Selkirk Robinson, of “ Thames- 
side,” was enislanded. Indeed it was 
even worse than that. The waters of 
the overflowing stream had not only 
submerged his garden and his goose- 
berry bushes, but had crept up and up 
until the ground floor became unin- 
habitable and the family were obliged 
to live upstairs. The tide lapped against 
the kitchen dresser. Dace were swim- 
ming in the drawing-room. 

“ Thames-side,” which had been 
proudly stated by the house-agent, 
when Mr. Robinson purchased it, to be 
completely detached and “ standing in 
own unds,” was now even more 
completely detached. It was standing 
in own waters. As far as the eye could 
reach there was nothing to be seen but 
a few roofs of similarly submerged villas, 
the tops of trees, in which hens were 
roosting, telegraph poles, dead cats, 
wooden boxes and the usual flotsam 
and jetsam of a flood. The rays of the 
wintersun, at those brief moments when 
they became visible, were reflected in a 
dreary manner from the surface of this 
unamiable fen. 

Mr. Selkirk Robinson was a Briton, 
and bore his sorrows bravely; sorrows 
the greater because his wife’s brother, 
whom he disliked on account of the man’s 
appetite for preserves, was staying in 
the house and could not be got rid of. 
No tradesmen called. The marooned 
inhabitants of “Thames-side” supported 
life on biscuits and pickles, potted meat 
and jam. Occasionally out of the spare 
bedroom-window they would catch a 
dead haddock ora living bream. Boxes 
occasionally floated to them on the tide, 
but when opened were invariably found 
to contain boot-polish, tins of black-lead, 
bath-salts and washing-soda. Towards 
evening on the eighth day of the flood 
the Selkirk Robinsons were well-nigh 
in despair. 

But ha! what is that distant speck 
upon the watery waste? Surely it is 
coming nearer? It is. Oaring him- 
self with difficulty by means of a piece 
of board and seated on a large window- 
shutter, the figure of a small and shab- 
bily-dressed man was seen steering his 
way towards “Thames-side.” A res- 
cuer? Who could say? One, at any 
rate, bringing tidings of the outer drier 
world. For a long weary week the 
Robinsons had known nothing of their 
fellows except what was told them by 
the B.B.C., for their wireless installa- 
tion very fortunately remained intact. 
Every evening they were able to set 
their clock absolutely right by Big Ben, 
and to listen to the weather report, 
which said “ Damp.” 





Nearer and nearer the stranger ap- 
proached, until now he was almost with- 
in hail of the Robinson family, leaning 
excitedly out of the spare bedroom win- 
dow, by this time their water-gate. 

Suddenly there was a cry anda splash. 
The shutter which the stranger was 
navigating had collided with a pollarded 
willow. The voyager had slipped from 
his craft. He was struggling in the 
waters. A moment later it became clear 
to the Robinsons that he was totally 
unable to swim. 

Calmly, yet swiftly, Mr. Selkirk Rob- 
inson divested himself of his clothes, 
put on his university bathing-costume 
and plunged into the tide. As the 
stranger's head came up for the third 
time he grabbed it by the hair. Then 
he hit it to stun the man, who was 
struggling, as drowning men will. En- 
couraged by the shouts of his wife and 
his wife’s brother, Mr. Robinson towed 
the shipwrecked mariner majestically 
into port. Then, working hard, the 
three of them put into practice those 
excellent rules devised for the restora- 
tion of the apparently drowned. They 
kneaded, punched and pommelled their 
victim till he breathed again. They 
swathed him in blankets and fed him 
on brandy and essence of beef. Not 
Ulysses, stranded on the island of the 
Pheacians, was more hospitably enter- 
tained. 

When he was sufficiently recovered 
they asked him politely what business 
it was that had brought him upon that 
great adventure over the waves. 

Silently the stranger searched in the 
breast pocket of his dripping overcoat 
until he found a damp and sodden 
envelope. From this he drew out a 
printed sheet. With hardly concealed 
excitement Mr. Selkirk Robinson took 
it from his outstretched hand. 

It was an application from the Urban 
District Council for the “ Thames-side ” 
Water Rate, now several days overdue. 

Mr. Selkirk Robinson counted out 
the necessary silver from Mrs. Robin- 
son’s house-keeping cash-box. Then 
politely but sternly he escorted the 
stranger to the spare bedroom window- 
sill, placed him aboard his raft, which 
the wind had happily driven against 
the side of the house, put a tin of sar- 
dines, a hymn-book and a few biscuits 
by his side, and pushed him off into the 
night. Evor. 


More Work for the Royal Geographical 
Society. 
From an account of the floods in Eng- 
land :— 
“Les riviéres Soar et Eye ont débordé, inon- 
dant Livestock. 
A Bristol, Ja riviére Swollen a débordé et 


inondé les habitations dans plusieurs quar- 
tiers.”—Belgian Paper. . % 

















——— 


MORE JACKDAW IN GEORGIA. 
RoasTED CHESTNUTS. 

(After Mr. WitrRip Gipson.) 
HALF-SUNKEN in a fireside sleep 
1 scarcely heard the children creep 
About me in the golden glow, 
Setting the chestnuts in a row 
Against the flickering flame and red 
Heart of the fire. The small shapes 

fled... 


A trice, and from that dusk retreat 
My spirit flew and basked in heat 
Of Spanish ways where chestnuts 
grow, 
First flowering in a candle show, 
Then in long sultry weeks made prime 
For roasting in our colder clime. 
In Spain I wandered under skies 
Blue for siestas and for sighs, 
Where sefioritas gay and bold 
Laughed while their loveliness was 
told 
By lazy youths who twanged guitars 
And smoked enormous black cigars; 
And, as I watched them, in a flash 
My black coat was a shirt, a sash 
Of gold and crimson graced my hips, 
A huge cheroot stood from my lips; 
And I, sombrero-shaded, fell 
For love of Doiia Isabel. 
Sailing the Plaza’s length she came; 
The chestnuts flowered in white flame, 
And where the fountains spirtled she 
Looked first at Pedro, then at me, 
And laughed; and, as she laughed, I 
knew 
I had a murderous work to do. 
Fire filled my veins; 1 drew my knife 
And flashed it into Pedro's life. 
Then, as the Plaza rang with cries, 
I saw those chestnut blossoms rise 
In a great cloud from the cool trees 
And fall and whelm me in white seas— 
Flowers drifting deep, 
White flowers of sleep. . . . 


Then Peggy burned her thumb; her 
scream 

Made sudden havoc of my dream, 

Awakening from that blaze and heat 

To chestnuts roasting at my feet. 

W. K.S. 








: ST 

From Smith minor's history-paper :— | 

“The Spanish Armeda married Henry VIIL.’s 
son.” 


Somehow they missed this scene in the 
Empire production. 





At the winter sales :— 
“ ScHootpoys tn Some Cases EscorteD 
THEIR MoTHERS TO THE SALES. 

For a boy of nine, returning to his prepara- 
tory school in a fortnight or so, my best bargain 
was a strong little suit of grey wood at 
16s. 9d."—Evening Paper. 


We should infer that this little boy did 











not accompany his mother. 
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THAT ONE CAN OVERLOOK THOSE LITTLE LAPSES WHEN HE SUCKS AWAY AT HIS SIX-SHOOTER. 
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Keen Veteran (to niece who has asked him to dance), ‘Ratner! You KNOW I FEEL AS YOUNG AS EVER I DID.” 
Niece. “OF COURSE YOU DO, POOR DARLING.” 








THE TERMINAL REPORT. 

“ Averil’s report,” I said to my wife, 
“is not good enough. I shall speak to 
her about it. Or will you?” 

I added the “or will you” because I 
am one of those amiable weak men 
whom pretty daughters are supposed to 
twist round little fingers. 

Averil is supposed not so to twist 
me, but she always does. 

“You do it,” my wife replied. “I’m 
tired of speaking to her about things.” 

Accordingly the next day I had Averil 
into the study. I run a study because 
I am a writer and have an enormous 
desk. I was writing at this desk when 
she came in. I went on writing. Miss 
Sixteen should wait. Let me create 
an atmosphere of impending doom. 

“ What do you think you’re doing ?” 
said a fresh young voice. 

“Sit down,” I rejoined, “and keep 
quiet. I have something to say to you.” 

I dashed off a covering letter to the 
Editor of Tali Stories, scribbled, stamped 
and sealed the envelope with a flourish 
and a — and spun suddenly round 
in my swivel-chair. Now for it. 








“Don’t do that,” protested my 





daughter ; “you make me giddy. Please 
may I have five bob?” 

Like most long-legged bobbed-haired 
flappers of the present day Averil special- 
ises in irresponsibility and inconse- 
quence. To these characteristics she 
unites a lively audacity, and I am not 
surprised that at St. Radigund’s, her 
expensive boarding-school, she is re- 
garded as being something of a handful. 

“ Please may I ss 

“No, you may not. I wish to speak 
toyou. Sitdown.” (She had got up.) 
“On that chair. Stop talking. Don’t 
interrupt.” 

This style too nervous, I decided. 

“What's it all about, Daddy?” 

“Your report,” I began; “I have it 
here.” 

I picked up the prospectus of a gold- 
mine. Nor was that it—nor that. 

“If you weren’t so frightfully untidy 
you might be able to find things. Just 
look at your desk. I never saw such 
& mess.” 

Accustomed as I am to losing papers 
this particular blast of ill-fortune was 
maddening. Where the dickens. . 

“ Look for it, please, Averil. It must 





be here.” 


CHARIVARL. 
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. -|in your report, Averil. 
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She began to rootle with deafening 
zeal—banging books, shifting furniture 
and rattling desk drawers ; finally ferret 
ing in the waste-paper basket. 

“You needn’t make a row.” F 

“No, I suppose the report ‘ll do that. 

At this point it struck me that there 
might be a simple explanation of the 
mystery. 

“ Have you taken it?” I shot at her. 

“ Nope.” ee 

“Do you know anything about it? 

“Yep.” 

“Don't talk like that. Say ‘ yes’ or 
‘no.’ Do you know anything about it? 

“re” 

“What do you know about it?” 

“T know what's in it.” : 

*Q-ho,” I said, rather like an examint- 
ing magistrate, “you know what's 10 
it, do you? Then am I to understand 
that you've seen it?” 

“I’ve heard it. We have ‘em read 
out at the end of term.” E 

“In that case,” I replied, “you will 
be the better able to appreciate what 1 
have to say to you. I am disappointed 
It is—er—not 
good enough. You seem to have been 





idle and—er—rebellious. Don’t inter- 
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rupt me. 


Your conduct was stated to 
be—was—was represented as—er— 
what was the word?” 

‘‘ Capital,” she suggested. 

“* Conduct capital’? Certainly not. 
Nothing of the kind. I only wish it 
had been. The word actually used— 
the actual word used was—er—it es- 
capes me for the moment—your con- 
duct—um—well, we'll call it what it 


| was,” I coneluded briskly, ‘ unsatis- 


factory.” 
“Oh, willwe!” exclaimed my daughter 


| very indignantly; “I like that, ‘ We'll 


call it unsatisfactory.’ You've for- 


_ gotten the word, you say so yourself, 


and then you go inventing things like 
‘unsatisfactory.’ Why, you could in- 


| vent the whole report at that rate. It’s 


beastly mean of you, Daddy; I never 
thought you’d do that sort of thing. 
[t’s absolutely unfair.” 

‘Your mathematical mistress, if I 
remember right, writes of your work 
as ‘slipshod ’ and of your behaviour as 


| ‘argumentative,’ ”’ I continued desper- 
| ately. 


“ But I don’t think you do remember 
right. Wasn’t it ‘a promising pupil ’?” 

I fixed her with a severe penetrating 
gaze. She met it unblushingly. 

I felt that we might not get much 


| further. 


| course I can’t be absolutely 


“ Was it?” I said sternly. 
“Tf I remember right, Daddy ; of 





“T shall have that report repeated,” 
I snapped. 

“Jolly hard,” rejoined the child 
sweetly. ‘ All the mistresses are hay- 
ing their hols and the head marm is 


| leaping up Fuji- Yama or somewhere.” 


[ grasped dwindling dignity with 


| both hands. 


“Nothing alters the fact that your 


| report was disgraceful,”’ I said. 


“But isn’t that extraordinary? I 
thought is wasn’t too bad—for me. I 


| do wish you could remember it. What 
| did it say about geography ?” 


My mind teemed with words and 


| phrases which might have been, ought 


, couldn’t be positive were. 


to have been, in the report, but which I 
How con- 


_ foundedly irritating! Geography—yes, 


| that was it, surely 


| 


| last term. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





“T believe ‘very weak’ described 
your geography.” 

“That ’s funny.” 

‘Why is it funny?” 

“Cos I didn’t do any geography 
We don’t in the ‘special.’ 
I thought I'd catch you on that one. 
Naughty Daddy!” 

I realised that no useful purpose 
would be served by prolonging the 
interview. 

“Go away,” I said feebly, “and do 


| better next term.” 














Haughty Chatelaine (to butcher’s boy). “ KixpLY ROW ROUND TO THE ‘ TRADESMEN’S 


+” 


ENTRANCE. 











She gave an ecstatic wriggle. 

“How sickening to have worked 
yourself up for a jaw and then have to 
simmer down! But of course you 
mustn’t condemn without any evidence, 
must you, darling?” 

Here she lightly kissed the top of 
my head. 

“ All forgiven?” she murmured. 

“ All forgotten,” I thought to myself 
sadly. 

Aloud I said, ‘“‘There, there, run 
along; I’m very busy.” 

‘Can I have that five bob?” 

“ Oh, I suppose so. Goodness knows 
you don’t deserve it. Here you are; 
and post this letter. Justify your exist- 
ence for once. Run along now.” 

She ran along with swift grace. 


Thanking goodness that that was over 


I settled down to a little quiet writing— 
“The Episode of the Shrieking Sword- 
fish ’—and, though conscious of no par- 
ticular inspiration, concocted doggedly 


for some time until a plunge into the 





tangle-growth of my desk in quest of 
fresh paper resulted in a curious dis- 
covery. 

I found the MS. of “Through Flood 
and Flame,” which I had, as 1 thought 
given Averil to post, 

How careless 

Surprisingly soon I received a heart- 
rending note from the Editor of Tali 
Stories. 

He said :— 

Dear Mr. Carstairs,—I am glad 
to have had an opportunity of seeing 
the enclosed prose sketch of a child's 
school report. From a humorous 
standpoint it marks a distinct ad- 
vance on anything you have yet 
done for us, but after careful con- 
sideration I have come to the con- 
clusion that it is not quite in our 
line and accordingly return it to you 
herewith. With regards and regrets, 

Very truly yours, 
Hy. Huppert, 
Editor, Tall Stories. 
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THE AMERICAN TOURIST AT HOME. 

XXI—A De Loxe Perrormance. 

For two years, three months and 
eight days Will Newman and I lived in 
New York without going to a movie. 
We went once three or four years ago, 
in a town outside of New York, to a 
picture called Why Marry Your Wife? 
and until the night before last we 
hadn't been since. That we happened 
to go after so admirable an abstinence 
is the fault of the man who lives in the 





back and suing the woman until I 
called his attention to the fact that he 
had merely asked her if she had two 
seats in the middle; she had said she 
had, and she probably still had them. 
We sat down. 

“Who's this?” said Will. 

A man came out on the stage in 
civilian clothes, holding his hat in both 
hands; I guessed he must be the man- 
ager or somebody connected with the 
theatre, because these people are all 
very careful about their hats and never 





$a 
—— 


He was so encouraged by this witticign 
that he took two more steps away from 
the wings. “ As all of our friends know, 
but for the benefit of those who don't 
know it I want to say that every week 
every Wednesday evening we have here 
for the entertainment of our patrons 
what we call Opportunity Night, by 
which we mean we give an opportunity 
on one evening every week on Wedneg- 
day evening to present to your approval 
a group of amateur vaudeville stunts, 
the best stunt to receive a prize of—er 






















a apartment next to ours. One —a prize.” He repeated this 
ca t day he bought a radio outfit.) g-se=——— 4 a twice without interference;| 7 
Pt | That evening we listened tothe} ——— ; wy ih | when he started in on the third) 7 
Loe story about Rabbi the Rabbit ; repetition the audience ap-| 
ic) oa the next evening we went to plauded so vigorously that he | 
ae the movies. I don’t know how = was compelled to depart, and| 
we are going to manage the 





the first amateur had her “ Op: | 
portunity.” 

After the sixth stunt all of} 
the performers were lined up| 


next two or three weeks until ‘ 
the man gives up listening and iF 
sets quietly in to tinker with nt 

the instruments. 

















on the stage, and the manager,| 7 
- “There is Peter Pan,” said with his hat in one hand and | Bs 
' Will, reading from an evening an envelope in the other (which| 
paper, ‘in a De Luxe Per- everybody was supposed to! 
formance at the Grand Palace, think contained a prize), passed 
ea with the Grand Palace Sym- behind them, shaking the en-| 
\ : 2p phonic Concert Orchestra of ail} vy | 3 velope over each performer's) 
: | thirty-one trained musicians, \ E }  ——=_ head in turn and judging their | 
conducted by Herr Karl Fracus, \ = , ——-_ 


relative excellence by the ap- 
plause of the audience. “The! 
White-faced Fool’’ got the 


the international! y famous Hun- 
garian leader, assisted by Zim- 
bolom, the great trombone ar- 


= 
— 
*, 
ay 
* 

j 
| 
——) 





iia ae . i \\ ¥ |prize, and they all filed out,’ 
' ay tist.’ ” aN ‘ i Wi}, | (Will suggested that he would 
We “Let's telephone them,” | t | | @"p}) |feel like a whiter-faced fool| 


suggested, “‘ and ask what time 
Peter Pan appears ; we may be 
able to slip in after Mr. Fracus 





than ever when he opened the! 
envelope, but Will is by nature) 


PASE AAR 

















a > { uu sceptical.) The orchestra ap-| ™ 
i | 2 has gone home. y i) nny, ———— propriately struck up the trie) 
: I got the Grand Palace Movie A | il AW Wiiily if tf) | umphal march from Aida, and) “| 
a AL i Emporium anes the ware and) | 4 wi: ii! f | 4 Ht {4 ef it played on it for about fifteen 
| es asked her in very distinct tones| | , = _ 1 qe ie “/ minutes, after which the first) 
ie at just what time Peter was| ~ { = j Hh | trombone was excused to geta| 
ig expected. She said, “ Kight- -* a os 1 # drink of water. 
i tr thirty,” and dropped a brick wea A The lights were put out and) = 
: rf on the receiver-hook. ase Z Za the curtains drawn from in) ~ 
i At eight-twenty-five we ar- a Afi yue-— | front of the movie screen. | el 
| rived at the theatre. 


“ Why do they have such a) 7 
hard time getting started on} = 
Peter?” said Will. 





“You HAVEN'T USED THE CASH-REGISTER, MR. McTurKk?” 


“D’ye THENK I’M GAEIN’ TO WEAR IT OOT RINGIN’ UP YER 
MEASLY BAWBEES?” 


“ You get the tickets,” I said 
i 4 to Will; “she’s mad with me.” 
‘ Will asked her if she had two 


— 











| 3 
‘ ; “That's past now,” I said) § 
seats on the centre aisle about halfway |let them get far away. On the rear| philosophically, and we turned our at-| J 
) pie back. She said she had. Will put | half of the stage was the Grand Palace | tention to the picture. | 
ibe ae down seventy-five cents. __ | Symphonic Concert Orchestra of thirty-| It said * Monday: Sinners in Silk,"| @ 
i} fae “One-fifty ! said the girl, snatching} one trained musicians and Herr Karl| and burst into the midst of a grand ball} | 
11) ee back the tickets. 7 


Fracus, the Hungarian leader. Herr 


7 “I know it, Mary,” said Will patiently, 


beckoning me to put up another seventy- 
five cents. 


Fracus stopped the music and turned 
politely to listen to the manager, who 


at some extraordinarily wicked place| © 
where the dancers were dressed in| 
bathing suits and toy balloons; i 


evidently had something he wanted to 
say to the audience. 

“ What’s this man got to do with 
Peter Pan?” said Will. 


showed a villain with a roving eye, and 
a languid young woman with an ad- 
venturess’s comb in her hair; then it 


1 __ We went inside. It was gorgeously 
7 illuminated by thousands of diamonds, 
each diamond sheltering an electric- 





























. £ ; flicked off ar f ose who 
i light bulb; it was so big thatthe ZR3| “ Maybe he wants to ask if Mr. L. J. | liked send onc Gilt nea acne pro- 
ni et moored in the balcony. Robinson is in the theatre; it won't|duction on Monday at this theatre. 
Wa ial ayaa ste re go ogre _— minute.” Culpa On Tuesday was what must have been 
H : 9 saree row, against the adies and gentlemen,” said the|meant for the sequel; it was called 
Bima ight-hand wall. ill was all for going | manager gaily, “and boys and girls.” | Sinners in Paradise, and a rather thrill- 

: es 7 

7 t 
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ing picture it was to be too. On Wed- 
nesday the scene would be shifted to a 
Florida beach and called Sand Sinners. 
And so on through the week, culminat- 
ing in a tremendous moral to be given 
away on Saturday with Dante's Inferno. 

Then the management thought they 
would spread out a little education and 
ran through a reel showing briefly the 
lie of the land in southern Madagascar. 
After this we saw somebody's daughter 
break a bottle of grape-juice over the 
bow of a ship. 

I began to think we had got into the 
wrong theatre. I asked the man sit- 
ting next to me if he knew whether 
they were going to show Peter Pan. 

“Give ’em time, give ’em time,” said 
he. 

I told him I wished to heaven I was 





a judge and I would. 


After a while the spot-light was 
turned on a stoutish member of the 
orchestra, who stood up with a very 
long and silvery cornet and proceeded 
to play a solo. It was a large theatre, 
as I have said, and there may have 


_ been several little corners up under the 








FRATTON OM ION EN 


AT THE PANTOMIME. 


T YOU TURN ROUND, DEAR?” 
“ Bur iv’s MUCH FUNNIER, Mummy, watcuHinc Dappy anp UNCLE.” 











roof where the acoustics were bad, or 
there may have been a few people in 
the audience who had been regular 
patrons for so long that they had con- 
tracted deafness. At any rate he laid 
his cornet straight up the shaft of light 
and fired. The object was to show the 
crowd how long and loud he could blow 
without catching his breath, and he 
was very good at it. 

Then a new beam (because there 
wasn’t much left of the old one) was 
thrown on the first pianist, and he 
played something that went very fast 
in the treble and very slowly in the 
bass, allowing him time to run his left 
hand through his hair now and then; 
soon he crossed his hands and played 
fast with his left and ran his right 
through his hair. 

Will said he was going home now 
before he hit somebody. 

Just as we got our hats the pianist 
finished his solo. When the applause 
had died down there was the manager 
again. He began by saying that for the 
benefit of those who had not been able to 





see the announcements of next week’s pro- 





gramme .. . Will and I walked boldly 
up the aisle. By the time we reached 
the last row of seats there was loud 
applause, and the manager withdrew. 
“Here's Peter,” said 1. “This must 
be Peter, by process of elimination.” 
Will said he didn’t believe it, but we 
stopped and leaned over the back rail. 
But the end was not yet. The spot- 
light was widened and thrown over the 
entire orchestra of thirty-one trained 
musicians (though many of them were 
on sick-leave, which is not surprising), 
and they all joined in playing a military 
march, which they ran through with a 
great deal of expression. We left them 
playing it the second time fortissimo. 
Will asked an usher what time Peter 
Pan came on. 
“ Right-thirty,” she said. 
“But,” said Will, waving at the or- 
chestra in the spot-light—* but——” 
“Oh, the performance begins at ten- 
thirty.” 
‘Then what's all this?” cried Will, 
and he waved both hands. 
“This is the De Luxe,” said 





the girl. 
We went on home. J. 8. A. 
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INSULARS ABROAD. 
V.—Ewy Vorrvre. 

In France people take a railway jour- 
ney seriously ; in nd we do not. 
We stroll up to the station a few min- 
utes before the start, take a ticket, jump 
in and then keep on saying to some- 
body on the platform, “ Well, soon be 
off now,” while they say, “‘ Yes, soon be 
off now,” till we are forcibly separated. 
I suppose we don’t worry because we 
know we can't go for more than a few 
hours in any direction without running 
off the island—except, of course, on the 
Southern Railway. But in France you 
take your ticket two days beforehand 
and, having booked a seat and laid ina 
store of food, turn up at the station 
with three hours to spare. You use 
these three hours in, as the Americans 
say, “ getting together” with your fel- 
low-travellers and telling those people 
who will run it fine by arriving a bare 
couple of hours before the start that the 
compartment is full up. 

Percival and I “ got together” fairly 
well with the two nuns, the Frenchman 
and the Italian lady who were in our 
compartment. They all said they hoped 
we should have a voyage tranquille. 
Percival in reply made a little speech 
about the unemployed in England and 
the income-tax, and touched lightly on 
international finance. He calls this 
“propaganda, old man; must show 
these people that England has troubles 
too.” The Frenchman instantly accepted 
the challenge—everyone in France, ex- 
cept M. Doumer, knows exactly what 
M. Doumer ought to do—while one of 
the nuns tackled me with a questionnaire 


| On my age, sex and present attain- 


ments. The other, feeling out of it, 
promptly started up a quarrel with the 
italian lady. When the ticket-collector 
put his head in a little later it was 
nearly ten minutes before he couldamake 
himself heard. The voyage tranquille 
had begun. 

I don't know why, but I have always 
had a wrong impression of French nuns. 
I thought they lived shut up in a con- 
vent or something and called it a great 
day if they sawa tram-car go past; but | 
have never yet been on arailway journey 
in France when there wasn’t a nun in 
the compartment. They seem to gad 
about like anything. I thought too they 
were timid ignorant creatures, knowing 
nothing of the rush and jostle of the 
outside world, and that it was a kind- 
ness to find them a seat or extend them 
a helping hand. But every one of the 
numerous nuns I've travelled with had 
the best corner seats reserved, air- 
cushions, rugs and a wad of illustrated 
papers. And as for the rush and jostle 
of the outside world, well, one of our 


-we had a drink the two helpless and 





two collared half Percival's seat as well 
as her own, and the other sat on my 
best hat. Quite politely, of course. The 
French are never rude. She said “ Par- 
don,” and got off again practically at 
once, Always the politeness! 

My last illusion went when our nuns, 
who at least, I thought, existed solely 
on bread and water, suddenly produced 
a hamper of food about the size of a 
platoon’s daily ration. While Percival 
and I were eating biscuits and wishing 


abstemious nuns were walking into cold 
chicken and salad, with a bottle of wine, 
followed by coffee from a thermos and 
what looked like a small Grand Marnier 
each. At intervals during the journey 
too they unbuckled the hamper again 
and had a terrific set-to with brandy 
and lumps of sugar. I[f that is what 
they call putting up a snack for the 
journey I should like to attend a guest- 
night at the convent. It’s a good life, 
anun’s. I expect we shall meet a few 
at the Hétel de Paris at Monte Carlo. 
Percival during his conversation was 
much exercised as to what to call them. 
It seemed an awful break to call them 
“Madame.” I understand a nun is 
never ‘‘ Madame.” On the other hand, 
when he called them “ Mademoiselle ” 
they both sat bolt upright as if they 
could scarcely believe their ears. After 
all, they looked about fifty, and in France 





the word ‘‘ Mademoiselle” instantly calls | 
to mind nineteen years of age, a powder- 
puff and several yards of stocking in| 
the fashionable “ flayed-whelk”’ shade. | 
I suggested Sister—‘* Scour”; but Per- | 
cival said he simply couldn't keep on | 
saying “Oui, Soeur,” “Non, Scour,” 
“Very good, Sceur,” as if he were talk- 
ing to his late colonel. He compromised | 
at last by calling them “ Vous-autres- 
ici-en-France”™ when working off the 
“ Propaganda-old-man ” on them. 

The “ Propaganda-old-man,” I may 
say here, has now been given up. It 
received its death-blow to-day when 
Percival, having tackled with great suc- 
cess (1) the hotel-porter, who, of course, 
agreed with everythinga guest said; and 
(2) a waiter, who only spoke Italian and 
couldn't disagree, started in on a stray 
bank-clerk. The young fellow listened 
to the end and then said, “ Rather, Sir, 
[ agree absolutely ; I come from Guild- 
ford myself.” 

That’s the worst of these English- 
French French-English banks. How- 
ever, the “ Propaganda-old-man” did 
very well in our railway-carriage till 
about midnight, when I suggested we 
should all sleep. Thecarriage responded 
enthusiastically by taking off its boots, 





turning the heat full on and shutting 
all the windows. 





Half-an-hour later Percival and I 








opened one of the windows and moved 
stealthily to another compartment situ. 
ated some two kilometres down thetrain, 
We never saw the others again. T 
probably thought we had fallen out on 
to the line. Atleast that would be the 
only reason they could conceive for the 
open window. 

The next morning we both woke up 
and found there was a nun in our new 
carriage. She had an enormous basket 
on her knees, out of which she was 
eating a light breakfast of ham, bread, 
hard-boiled egg and hot chocolate. 

A. A, 


A QUESTION OF DEGREE. 


fAt some American universities it is now 
possible for girls to take a course which enables 
them to graduate as certificated brides and 
write the letters C.B, after their names,} 
Wuen Jane and I were plighted 
She vowed to do her best 
To show that she requited 
The fervour I'd expressed, 
To make herself more worthy 
Of my pronounced regard 
(A vow that won for her the 
Approval of the bard). 


It seemed a good idea 
That led her to decide 
That she would come to me a 
Certificated Bride, 
Who, thanks to skilled preparing 
And diligence, could claim 
The privilege of wearing 
C.B. behind her name. 


My Jenny thereupon ducked 
(Or plunged) in Learning's pool; 
From cookery to conduct 
She studied every rule ; 
She conned the earlier text-books 
Voracious and entranced, 
Then clamoured for the next books | 
(A little more advanced). 











| 


She passed, of course, with honour, | 
But when the lists were out 
At once there broke upon her 
The dawning of a doubt; 
Was I a wise selection 
For any girl who'd got 
Approximate perfection ? 
No, frankly, I was not. 


Not mine, without the gaining 
Of academic plumes, 
The properties pertaining 
To graduated grooms; 
And all my joy was thus banned; | 
She deemed that my degree 
(If any) as a husband 
Was simply N.D.G. 








“* Metastasic,” by Tom Secondo.” 


A close relation of Tom Primo, who} § 
wrote another book of the same name: | 


From a bookseller’s catalogue :-— | 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’'s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


One of my favourite reaches in the ever-exhilarating river 


Uncommercial Traveller. If I have explored this once I 
have explored it a dozen times, and I have just gone back 
to it with added curiosity because a whole new book has 
now been written on the same theme. If you read Mr. 
SrepHen Granam’s London Nights (Hurst anp BLacKETT) 
on top of the Dickens essay; or the Dickens essay after 
M. Granam’s book, you will find their divergence of attitude 
extremely interesting, and far greater than any material 
change in London would seem af first sight to warrant. 
Where Dickens rides his dark flood of humanity like a jolly 
bather sitting on a buoy, Mr. Granam welters in it like a 
shipwrecked mariner clinging toaspar. Yet I feel that the 
change is necessary and not temperamental: given Mr. 
Granam's London even Dickens would have found his 
optimism difficult and unbecoming. Dickens walked about 
London at night because he could not sleep. Mr. Granam 
walked or taxi'd because he felt that society should be 
studied from the bottom upwards. As none of us dares 
nowadays assume the degradation of others as the necessary 
postulate of his own refinement, it strikes me as a sensible 
proceeding to begin with the under-dog; even though it 
leads, as it led Mr. Granam, to doss-houses and City church- 
yards, coffee-stalls and café-bars, street-shelters and night- 
clubs, fishmarkets and prisons. He found “ what is called 
technically pleasure” largely responsible for the miseries of 
every class; but he sets down the War and our prison system 
as mainly accountable for London's crop of human dere- 
licts. Such subjects afford him few glimpses of beauty 
and little scope for delicate writing. But wherever beauty 
exists—at dawn on the water-front at Wapping or at 





midnight in “empty wide Whitehall ”—you can count on 
him to perceive and express it. 





I have read stories by Mrs. Bettoc Lownpes that 
attracted me moreintimately than Bread of Deceit (HuTcHIS- 
son) ; but if you want a quick run over anything but pedes- 
trian country this is your book. Superticial people seen 
superficially are not interesting in themselves, and 1 do not 
think Mrs. Beitoc Lownpss really knows very much about 
the golden youth of post-War London or the harpies and 
parasites who prey upon them. It is the technical address 
with which she interweaves the lives of these two sections 
of society against a background of golden youth’s puzzled 
middle-aged relatives and faithful family servants that tells 
here, fortified as it is by an element of lurid mystery kept 
up long enough to attain its tantalising end. The tale opens 
with two prologues, relating the proceedings of two couples 
entirely unknown to each other. One deals with the war- 
wedding of a pretty Irish governess and a flashy young 
officer ; and the other with a mother’s successful intervention 
to prevent the union of her heiress daughter and a decent 
“detrimental.” Of these two episodes certain aspects are 
stressed. Rosaleen Quinlan’s bridal hat with a coraflower 
wreath (cornflowers of course were not worn after 1914), 
coupled with the best man’s apprehensions of the bride- 
groom's essential villainy, are the most striking features of 
the Quinlan-Lovell wedding. The fact that penniless Tony 
Melville did not know of Kitty Fleming’s expectations until 
her tactless mother divulged them is evidently the im- 
portant point about the Fieming-Melville rupture. The 
well-dowered Kitty loses a disinterested suitor, the self- 
indulgent Lovell is tied to a penniless wife. Four years 
elapse and Lovell, supposed to be unencumbered, is Kitty's 








wooer. What has become of Rosaleen and her wreath of 








cornflowers? What has become of Melville? What has 
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| Will Kitty's marriage to Lovell take 
| place without intervention from any of 


| The schemes they weave to help a 
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become of the apprehensive best man ? 


these quarters? Well, perhaps you can 
supply the answer to the last question ; 
[did myself. But I defy you to foretell 
the intrinsic and extrinsic excitements 
that attend the solution of the others. 
In Dear Ducks (Duckwortx)—you'll 
forgive, 
I trust, an inadvertent quip 
Which can’t be called indicative 
Of Lyxwn Dorte’s polished workman- 
ship— 
In Dear Ducks (let me start again) 
Lynn Dornier, who’s done it twice 
before, is 
Back in his Ballygullion vein 
With further Patrick Murphy stories. 


Those who have read his earlier books 
Will need for this no praise of mine, 
Because they ‘ll be on tenterhooks 
Until they ’ve wolfed its every line; 
Those who have not should understand 
That Irish wit as here presented 
[s totally unlike the brand 
By various amateurs invented. 


His speech is full of happy turns, 
Not of the “Och! bejabers” kind ; 

In those who use it one discerns 
The offspring of a nimble mind; 


friend— 
They ’re born of mirth to shrewd- 
ness married— 
All make you hurry to the end 

And, when you've got there, wish 

you'd tarried. 

About ten years ago a large size in 
bird books appeared, written and illus- 
trated by Mr. Arcurpanp THoRBURN 
| and published by Lonemans, GREEN in 
| a sequence of four parts. It was called 
| British Birds, and, though it was 

costly, the first impressions of it are, 

[’m told, still more costly to-day, when 
| the same combination of artist-author 
| and publisher gives us another book of 
| the same title (but at half the cost), 
which too is being issued in four 
volumes. The artistic difference be- 
tween the two editions—I assume that 
the latest volume (No. 2) of the new 
one is a sample of the whole four— 





Teacher. “ WHEN 18 YOUR LITTLE BROTHER COMING TO SuNDAY-SCHOOL, ALFRED?” 
Alfred. “Pixase, Miss, MOTHER DON’T WISH "IM TO TAKE UP RELIGION JUST YET.” 














seems, On comparison, to be that in the 








earlier production every bird that can be called British 
appears, grouped for the most part, in the beautifully 
coloured plates, and each one has a separate page or so of 
particulars all to itself; but in the new edition | find that, 
| while the letterpress deals, as before, with each bird separ- 
| ately and even in rather more detail than did its predecessor, 
| the illustrations, though profuse and, of course, sumptuously 
coloured, omit certain specimens. Nevertheless the later 
| illustrations are to be preferred to the earlier, since the sub- 
| jects appear singly or in much smaller groups, and conse- 
quently a more artistic effect is possible ; for instance, the 





kingfisher in the book I am now admiring is a perfect little 
blue diamond, whereas his great-grandfather, or whoever 
sat to Mr. Toorsurn about 1914, possibly because he hated 
being in a crowd of commoners, doesn’t look nearly so happy 
and at home. The present edition will naturally be of a far 
handier size than the earlier one; and, if my compliments 
to Mr. THorsurn’s illustrations have been more implied 
than direct, I hasten to say that he here gives us of his 
very best; so now you know. 





I yield to none in admiration for Sir Harry Jounston 
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as a pioneer of Empire. And I admit that I have no 
right to dictate the particular form of recreation that our 
proconsuls should pursue when they retire from active 
service. But I cannot help regretting that Sir Harry 
should have turned from painting to the writing of novels. 
In his eyes, I gather, fiction is a very simple form of art. 
The practitioner gets together a lot of characters, takes 
them to various places with which he is acquainted and 
proceeds to use them as a vehicle for imparting information 
to the public. In his earlier works Sir Harry adopted the 
novel and rather audacious scheme of making his characters 
claim descent from those of other writers, Cartes DickENs 
and Berxarp Suaw among them; in Relations (CuaTro 
anp Winvvs) he is content to introduce a few living poli- 
ticians, sometimes under their own names, sometimes thinly 
disguised. Rupert Cuthbertson, a wealthy young Anglo- 
Australian, is spending his honeymoon in New South Wales, 
having just succeeded in carrying off the second daughter 
of the Governor, Lord Tipperary. It is typical of the book 








temperament and personality of the actor in a future essay, 
and hope he will go on fighting the battle for the authe: 
and audible pronunciation of pure English. To those who 
look upon the theatre as something more than a way of 
passing the time between dinner and night-club, who like 
to understand the technique of a job that interests them 
and to have at least a working acquaintance with the 
theories of contending schools of dramatic construction and 
presentation, these little essays, honest, shrewd and modest, 
will be both entertaining and helpful. 





I feel very strongly that Miss Murret Hine might easily 
have chosen a happier title than The Reluctant Impostor 
(Lang) for her latest novel. It gives away her plot ats 
glance, and I was consequently quite unsurprised to find 
that her heroine, Siriol Marraby, nursery-governess in a 
tiresome French family, was a charming girl and to see that 
her impostorship was as nearly thrust upon her as sucha 
thing could be. There is a new-found cousin who is 





that the newly-married 
husband should seek to 
improve the occasion Hal 
by delivering a lecture | 
on Australia and her 
story toa party of young 
engineers at his hotel. 
We go on throughout 
in the same happy-go- 
lucky fashion. The 
couple go home to Ire- 
land (an excursus on 
the perennial Irish 
| Question) and make 
| friends with the son of 
the house, Lord Nenagh, 
who is an amateur of 
astronomy (some pages 
on the rings of Saturn 
and kindred matters). 
Whole companies of 
Irish and English rela- 
tions are marched up, 
introduced, described. 

In due course children 














SET HIM A BAD EXAMPLE.” 


Mistress. “ Dipy’t I skE THE MILKMAN KISS YOU THIS MORNING, NorA?” 


Maid, “Yes, 'm; BUT IT WASN’T ALTOGETHER HIS FAULT. 


‘her exact double, but 
bri wealthy and desperately 

‘| ‘ ill. She begs Siriol to 
{i | impersonate her and go 
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Tt keep the money which 

| i; would otherwise go to 
\\ a stepson whom she 

yy ihates. There are also 
RY all sorts of complica- 
tions and entanglements 
and illnesses which at- 
tack people at exactly 
the right moment and 
make it so difficult for 
Siriol to be honest that 
I soon began to think 
that in her place I 
should have become 
Sophie Welland just as 
she did. Later, when 
she marries, the real 
excitements of the plot 
begin, for her husband 
is the one man in all 
the world whom she 
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THE POSTMAN 











| are born and named; they even (if we are fortunate) die 
| off. But there is no story to speak of—only a boring 
| catalogue of names, a string of unrelated events and an 
occasional slab of first-hand information. 


Mr. W. A. Dartineton, one of those dramatic critics who 
bring a special zeal to their work and are apparently never 
happier than when they are writing or arguing about it, has 
made a habit of developing salient points of his necessarily 
fugitive routine criticisms into informative and stimulating 
disquisitions for his readers of The Daily Telegraph. He has 
collected a bundle of these into a volume entitled Literature 
in the Theatre (CHapMan and Hatt). Perhaps one may 
rightly judge these papers as sound, fair-minded, common- 
sensical, rather than subtle or adventurous ; but soundness, 
fair-mindedness and commonsense are not by any means 
qualities to be despised ; and there is evidence of wide read- 
ing and intelligent preparation for what is an extremely 
difficult job. Mr. Daruineton writes wisely and with in- 
sight of the usefulness and the limitations of the critic’s 
functions ; he takes more pleasure in praising than in con- 
demning, but avoids the emasculation which the too kind 
critic or dramatic reporter is apt to suffer as the reward of 
his kindliness. I think he might usefully develop his intelli- 
gent obiter dicta about the related factors of technique, 











ought not to have married, and they go through a great 
deal before their story comes to a happy ending. The book 
seems to me, on the whole, much better than anything Miss 
Hrve has done before. Siriol’s dog, ‘‘ Mr. Orange Pekoe"— 
I leave you to guess his breed—I was very happy to meet. 





I cannot say that Miss E. A. Rownanps’ The Way of 
Youth (Hopper anv StouGHToy) helps you much to answet 
the question, ‘ Do you believe in love at first sight ?” whieh 
is printed (twice) upon the dust-cover. It is true that Lydis 
Christie said that she fell in love with Sir Peter Parborough as 
soon as ever she saw him, but as both of them were marti 
at that moment their demonstration of affection is becom: 
ingly postponed until the last page. So I have no means ol 
knowing whether Lydia's love was of the enduring ki 
and I should like to know. But anyhow she has my sym 
pathy ; for she was cursed in her teens by a selfish mother 
and by a man who had a face like a god’s (Greek) and & 
nature like the Devil's. Suspecting that Lydia was a0 
heiress he persuaded her to marry him, and then left her 
at once. This marriage was eventually annulled. Peter also 
had been unhappily married, but his errant wife very ¢00- 
veniently broke the bonds by an abrupt departure from 
this life. I should prophesy senaiieenide popularity for 
this well-constructed if rather old-fashioned story. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Ir is stated in the Press that Mr. 
CuarLES CHAPLIN is not to visit London 
at the end of this month. We feel that 
this news might have been broken less 
abruptly. ; 


There are estimated to be ten thou- 
sand members of thirty-eight ping-pong 
clubs in Germany. Was this known at 
Locarno ? oe 

* 





A Scotsman has been divorced by a 
woman whom he had married three 
So much for the Scottish belief 
that if you marry the same woman three 
times she becomes your own property. 

* 


times. 


Attention is drawn to the Southern 
Railway Company's new“ King Arthur” 
class of locomotives. We trust they will 
“rideabroad, redressing human wrongs.” 

* * 


In Iceland great ‘Tesults are expected 
from experiments in leading hot water 


We learn from the Press that Norway 
is anxious to have more Prohibition. 
Someone ought to tell them that Amer- 
ica has a lot of it she is not using. 


Since the abolition of the fez, thou- 
sands of hats have been sent from Eng- 
land to Turkey. One day they will 
compel the Turks to give up walking 
about in slippers; then we shall know 
what to do with those Russian boots. 





Armies of rats having appeared in 





A Luton boy named Sran- 
LEY Batpwin has received a 
prize for good behaviour. Sur- 
prise is expressed that Lord 
BEAVERBROOK was not asked 
to make the presentation. 


An inerease. of measles in 
Streatham is attributed to the 
spread of infection by kissing. 
Local residents have been asked 
not to embrace the income-tax 
collector when he calls. 


‘ 

A dog belonging to a North 
London man recently bit a 
tax-collector. We are sorry for 
the dog. Tax-collectors are 
very tough just now. 


A London schoolgirl has 
stated that she wants to be 
alion-tamer. Ultimately, we 
suppose, she'll get married, 
but there are no husbands 
like that nowadays. 


‘Who was the first listener- 
in?” is a question raised by a 
contemporary. We can only 
say that if there is any idea 
of erecting a statue to him 
the project will not receive our 
support. ** 

1 

Among useful novelties ad- | 
vertised we notice expanding 
cuff-links for lady golfers. But 
what some lady golfers really 
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Mother. “I pon’? LIKE TO HEAR YOU BAY THAT WORD, 
Barpara.” 
Barbara (in a very bad temper), “Turn I s’posr I’p 
BETTER GO WHERE IT’S ’PRECIATED.” 


a number of German villages, 
there is some talk of engaging 
a Pied Saxophonist, 

* * 


Rumour is busy with a pro- 
mised volume of biographies 
of all those who have been 
divorced, under the title of 
Who’s No Longer Whose. 


Women are said to be taking 
up poker, but they play badly. 
They can’t realise that a full 
house is ever so much better 
than a single pair. 

* * 


* 

It is reported that Mr. Lroyp 
GeorGg, while in Italy, went to 
see a volcano in eruption. He 
has come back now to have a 
look at Sir ALrrep Monp. 

* * 


os 

A tidal waveat Maine recent- 
ly sucked the harbour dry, but 
sometimes merely the visit of 
the Grand Fleet to a port will 
have the same effect on the 
harbour bars. ‘ 

* 

It is not stated whether dur- 
ing the recent taking of the 
census at the Zoo the senior 
female tortoise raised any ob- 
jections to giving her real age. 


PS 
SS 


= 


Some sixteenth-century mugs 
were found during excavations 
on the site of a newspaper 
office. They are thought to be 








heed is expanding golf-links. 


Mr. G. B. SHaw complains of the ex- 
cessive inconvenience of being a cele- 
brity. We cannot however accept the 
view that, if he had realised what he 
was in for, he wouldn’t have become 
one. Our conviction is that he didn’t 
really try to stop himself. 

* * 


The penaltiesim posed upon some boot- 
€ggers convicted at Chicago were miti- 
Rated because they sold good whisky. 
Satisfaction is felt that the authorities 
have adopted a policy calculated to re- 
sult in a general improvement in the 








es 





quality of smuggled spirits. 





from the geysers through pipes to the 
vegetable gardens. It is hoped that 
this will make it possible for potatoes 
to be dug ready boiled. 

x 


The two ladies who have opened 
an establishment near the Bank of 
England where City men can have their 
mending done are of course only carry- 
ing on the tradition of the famous Old 
Lady of Threadneedle Street. 

* * 


- 

According to a missionary the Bat- 
angi, a savage Congo tribe, believe 
that apes are descended from men. In 
simian circles this theory is resented. 


observers of the early cuckoo 
who called personally on the editor with 
the news and never returned. 


a“ 

It is hard to see the reason for the 
reported glut of grand pianos. They 
hold ever so many more photograph 
frames than the upright kind. 








“No one can turn th> pages of Professor 
’s history without admiration for his 
scholarship and the wide sweep of his interests. 
With justifiable pride he might have added to 
the title page, ‘humani higil a me alienum 
puto.’ "—Advt. in Newspaper. 


He might. On the other hand he might 


have done it with a sense of shrinking 
modesty. 
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as a pioneer of Empire. And I admit that I have no 
right to dictate the particular form of recreation that our 
proconsuls should pursue when they retire from active 
service. But I cannot help regretting that Sir Harry 
| should have turned from painting to the writing of novels. 
In his eyes, I gather, fiction is a very simple form of art. 
The practitioner gets together a lot of characters, takes 
them to various places with which he is acquainted and 
proceeds to use them as a vehicle for imparting information 
to the public. In his earlier works Sir Harry adopted the 
novel and rather audacious scheme of making his characters 
claim descent from those of other writers, Cuartes DickENs 
and Berxarp Suaw among them; in Relations (Cuatro 
| axp Winpvs) he is content to introduce a few living poli- 
| ticians, sometimes under their own names, sometimes thinly 
| disguised. Rupert Cuthbertson, a wealthy young Anglo- 
Australian, is spending his honeymoon in New South Wales, 
| having just succeeded in carrying off the second daughter 
| of the Governor, Lord Tipperary. It is typical of the book 

















temperament and personality of the actor in a future essay, 
and hope he will go on fighting the battle for the authentig 
and audible pronunciation of pure English. To those whe 
look upon the theatre as something more than a way a 
passing the time between dinner and night-club, who like 
to understand the technique of a job that interests them 
and to have at least a working acquaintance with the 
theories of contending schools of dramatic construction and 
presentation, these little essays, honest, shrewd and modest, 
will be both entertaining and helpful. 





I feel very strongly that Miss Murren Hine might easily 
have chosen a happier title than The Reluctant Impostor) | 
(Lawe) for her latest novel. It gives away her plot ats 
glance, and I was consequently quite unsurprised to find 
that her heroine, Siriol Marraby, nursery-governess in § 
tiresome French family, was a charming girl and to see that 
her impostorship was as nearly thrust upon her as sucha 
thing could be. There is a new-found cousin who # 





that the newly-married 
| husband should seek to 
| improve the occasion 
by delivering a lecture 
on Australia and her 
storytoapartyofyoung| || 
engineers at his hotel.| |j! 
We go on throughout 
in the same happy-go- 
lucky fashion. The 
couple go home to Ire- 
land (an excursus on 
the perennial Irish 
| Question) and make 

friends with the son of 

the house, Lord Nenagh, 

who is an amateur of 
| astronomy (some pages 
| on the rings of Saturn 
| and kindred matters). 
| Whole companies of 
| Irish and English rela- 
| tions are marched up, 
introduced, described. 
In due course children 








Mistress. “ Dipx’t I srk THE MILKMAN KISS YOU THIS MORNING, Nora?” 


Maid. “Yus, 'm; BUT IT WASN'T ALTOGETHER HIS FAULT. 
SET HIM A BAD EXAMPLE.” 


;her exact double, but 

en | wealthy and desperately| 
aii lill. She begs Siriol to| & 
th | | impersonate her andso| § 
rtd | ‘keep the money which} @ 
| —— === _—| would otherwise go to} } 
iw ii |a stepson whom she) 
j jhates. There are also 
jall sorts of complica 
tions and entanglements 
and illnesses which at 
tack people at exactly 
the right moment and 
make it so difficult for 
Siriol to be honest that 
I soon began to think 
that in her place I 
should have become 
Sophie Welland just as 
she did. Later, when 
she marries, the real 
| excitements of the plot 
| begin, for her husband 


THE POSTMAN |i, the one man in all 








_are born and named; they even (if we are fortunate) die 


| off. But there is no story to speak of—only a boring 


catalogue of names, a string of unrelated events and an 
| occasional slab of first-hand information. 


Mr. W. A. Dantixeton, one of those dramatic crities who 
bring a special zeal to their work and are apparently never 
happier than when they are writing or arguing about it, has 
made a habit of developing salient points of his necessarily 
| fugitive routine criticisms into informative and stimulating 

disquisitions for his readers of The Daily Telegraph. He has 
collected a bundle of these into a volume entitled Literature 
in the Theatre (CHapMaN AnD Hatt). Perhaps one may 
rightly judge these papers as sound, fair-minded, common- 
sensical, rather than subtle or adventurous ; but soundness, 
fair-mindedness and commonsense are not by any means 
qualities to be despised ; and there is evidence of wide read- 
ing and —— preparation for what is an extremely 
difficult job. Mr. Daruixeron writes wisely and with in- 
sight of the usefulness and the limitations of the critic's 
functions; he takes more pleasure in praising than in con- 
demning, but avoids the emasculation which the too kind 
critic or dramatic reporter is apt to suffer as the reward of 
his kindliness. I think he might usefully develop his intelli- 
| gent obiter dicta about the related factors of technique, 








this well-constructed if rather old-fashioned story. 


‘the world whom she 
ought not to have married, and they go through a great 
deal before their story comes to a happy ending. The book 
seems to me, on the whole, much better than anything Miss 
Htxg has done before. Siriol’s dog, “‘ Mr. Orange Pekoe”— 
1 leave you to guess his breed—I was very happy to meet. 





I cannot say that Miss E. A. Rownanps’ The Way of 
Youth (HoppER anp StTouGHToN) helps you much to answer 
the question, ‘‘ Do you believe in love at first sight ?” which 
is printed (twice) upon the dust-cover. Itis true that Lydia 
Christie said that she fell in love with Sir Peter Parborough #8 
soon as ever she saw him, but as both of them were marti 
at that moment their demonstration of affection is becom- 
ingly postponed until the last page. So I have no means 
knowing whether Lydia’s love was of the enduring kind, 
and I should like to know. But anyhow she has my sym 
pathy; for she was cursed in her teens by a selfish mother 
and by a man who had a face like a god's (Greek) and & 
nature like the Devil's. Suspecting that Lydia was a0 
heiress he persuaded her to marry him, and then left her 
at once. This marriage was eventually annulled. Peter also 
had been unhappily married, but his errant wife very cot 
veniently broke the bonds by an abrupt departure from 
this life. I should prophesy considerable popularity for 
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| stated that she wants to be 


| suppose, she'll get married, 
| but there 
| like that nowadays. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

Ir is stated in the Press that Mr. 
CuarbLes CuaPtuin is not to visit London 
at the end of this month. We feel that 
this news might have been broken less 
abruptly. es 


There are estimated to be ten thou- 
sand members of thirty-eight ping-pong 
clubs in Germany. Was this known at 





Ry, 


A Scotsman has been divorced by a 
woman whom he had married three 
times. So much for the Scottish belief 
that if you marry the same woman three 
times she becomes your own property. 

* 


We learn from the Press that Norway 
is anxious to have more Prohibition. 
Someone ought to tell them that Amer- 
ica has a lot of it she is not using. 


Since the abolition of the fez, thou- 
sands of hats have been sent from Eng- 
land to Turkey. One day they will 
compel the Turks to give up walking 
about in slippers; then we sball know 
what to do with those Russian boots. 


Attention is drawn to the Southern 
Railway Company'snew“ King Arthur” 
class of locomotives. We trust they will 
“rideabroad, redressing human wrongs.” 

* * 





In Iceland great results are expected 


from experiments in leading hot water! Armies of rats having appeared in 





A Luton boy named Sran- 


prize for good behaviour. Sur- 
prise is expressed that Lord 
BEAVERBROOK was not asked 
to make the presentation. 


x 
An increase of measles in 
Streatham is attributed to the 
spread of infection by kissing. 
Local residents have been asked 
not to embrace the income-tax 
collector when he calls. 


A dog belonging to a North 
London man recently bit a 
tax-collector. We are sorry for 
the dog. Tax-collectors are 
very tough just now. 


A London ‘schoolgirl has 


alion-tamer. Ultimately, we 


are no husbands 


“ Who was the first listener- 
in?” is a question raised by a 
contemporary. We can only 
say that if there is any idea 
of erecting a statue to him 
the project will not receive our 
support. e & 

Among useful novelties ad- 
vertised we notice expanding 
cuff-links for lady golfers. But 
what some lady golfers really 
need is expanding golf-links. 








Mother. 
Barpara.” 

Barbara (in a very bad temper), “Tuex I s'posr I'p 
BETTER GO WHERE It'S "PRECIATED.” 


a number of German villages, 
there is some talk of engaging 
a Pied Saxophonist. 

* * 


* 

Rumour is busy with a pro- 
mised volume of biographies 
of all those who have been 
divorced, under the title of 
Who's No Longer Whose. 


Women are said to be taking 
up poker, but they play badly. 
They can’t realise that a full 
house is ever so much better 
than a single pair. 

pe toe 

It is reported that Mr. Lroyp 
GEorGE, while in Italy, went to 
see a volcano in eruption. He 
has come back now to have a 
look at Sir ALFrep Monn. 

*« * 
* 

A tidal wave at Maine recent- 
ly sucked the harbour dry, but 
sometimes merely the visit of 
the Grand Fleet to a port will 
have the same effect on the 
harbour bars. | 


It is not stated whether dur- 
ing the recent taking of the 
census at the Zoo the senior 
female tortoise raised any ob- 
jections to giving her real age. 


Somesixteenth-century mugs 
were found during excavations 
on the site of a newspaper 
office. They are thought to be 
observers of the early cuckoo 


“I pon’? LIKE TO HEAR YOU 8A¥ THAT WORD, 








Mr. G. B. SHaw complains of the ex- 
cessive inconvenience of being a cele- 
brity. We cannot however accept the 
view that, if he had realised what he 
was in for, he wouldn’t have become 
one. Our conviction is that he didn’t 
really try to stop himself. 

* * 


The penaltiesimposed upon some boot- 
©ggers convicted at Chicago were miti- 
Rated because they sold good whisky. 
Satisfaction is felt that the authorities 
have adopted a policy calculated to re- 
sult in a general improvement in the 





quality of smuggled spirits. 


from the geysers through pipes to the| who called personally on the editor with 
vegetable gardens. It is hoped that | the news and never returned, 
this will make it possible for potatoes | ° 
to be dug ready boiled. | It is hard to see the reason for the 
*.* jreported glut of grand pianos. They 
The two ladies who have opened|hold ever so many more photograph 
an establishment near the Bank of| frames than the upright kind. 
England where City men can have their ee : : 
° “ » t % De 
mending dope are of sonnae only <atry=|_*8y So wavrae alate sake 


“ *,: j 
ing on the tradition of the famous Old| achalaguhip and the wide wuenp-ef blaiahedeehe: 


With justifiable pride he might have added to 
* the title page, *humani higil a me alienum 
According to a missionary the Bat- | puto.’ ”—Advt. in Newspaper, 

angi, a savage Congo tribe, believe| He might. On the other hand he might 
that apes are descended from men. Inj have done it with a sense of shrinking 


} 











Lady of Threadneedle Street. 
* * 





simian circles this theory is resented. | modesty. 
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INSULARS ABROAD. 
VI.—Tue Monte Caro Catcs. 


Monte Carto may have other dis- 
tinctions, but in my mind it stands out 


‘as the only place in the world where 


I have ever seen one of those patient 
amateur fishermen (pictured in that 

oem, “ Still Life,” which appeared in 
Punch’s last issue) of the type that 
lines the banks of the Seine, or the 
Regent’s Park Canal, or the piers and 
harbours of England and France, actu- 
ally catch a fish. 

The excitement on this occasion was 
worthy of the landing of ashark. When 
it became definitely certain that some- 


, thing was hooked, a small boy in a boat 
having rowed out to verify the fact, 


practically the whole life of Monaco’s 


| harbour was suspended. All the other 


fishermen stopped work and came 


| round; ships lashed to the wharf turned 


| out their crews, neighbouring cafés their 


supporters; every passer-by stopped 
and leant on the parapet or crowded 
round the hero of the hour, and even a 
passing tram drew up while the pas- 
sengers stood on the seats. Boats were 
seen putting off from craft lying out 
in the harbour, and everywhere fond 
mothers were bringing their offspring 
along at the double to see the wonder. 
* Regardez, done, le poisson, ma petite |” 
Halt the principality was there before 
one could turn round, and in a corner a 
row had started up between a mandolin- 


| player and a concertina-soloist as to 


who saw the crowd first. 

In the meantime the playing of the 
fish had commenced. So intense was 
the fisherman's preoccupation that one 


| would have thought it was Thursday 
| evening in the old monastery and no- 


thing in the larder. Slowly he wound 


| up, let out, wound up, playing the catch 


| with an infinity of skill. 


Everybody 
who could see was giving advice and 
most of those who couldn't. 

When at last the fish could be seen 
and the excitement and noise redoubled, 
Percival said it was only the bait; but 
1 said 1 thought it was a real fish, 
though it was difficult to tell without 
having it close up—say a couple of feet 
off—for it certainly was small. Even 
under the rules of the Tiddler-hunters’ 
Saturday Afternoon Piscatorial Society 
it would have had to be returned to the 
water. 

But to a Monagasque crowd size was 
® mere nothing. The idea was the 
thing. A Fish had been caught. That 
was enough. Vive le ;écheur ! * 

At last the fisherman got it close up 
and, putting out all his skill, landed 


*Taken by Percival to mean “ May the 


ungodly flourish |” 


it on the quay. It was solemnly un- 
hooked and lay there gasping in the 
midst of a respectful circle. Percival 
and I felt we ought to take our hats off. 

Then came the tragedy. As the eager 
populace surged from behind to get a 
view, a stout man in the front row was 
precipitated violently forward and trod 
on The Fish. 

His feet flew up into the air and he 
struck the quay with his left ear, while 
The Fish torpedoed suddenly back into 
the sea. 

I have seen a good many rows abroad, 
but the one that started then was in a 
different class altogether. There was 
a moment's horrified silence; then came 
babel. The fury of the fisherman rose 
above all else. People, be shrieked, who 
went about treading on other people's 
fish oughtn’t to be allowed to watch 
people fish at all. People who didn’t 
know how to admire a fine fish without 
walking all over it were only fit for... 

Then he of the damaged left ear, 
having recovered a bit, broke in with his 
defence. He had been hurt by the fall, 
and that, I think, improved his elo- 
quence. People who caught fish, he 
roared truculently, and then left them 
lying about where people would step on 
them oughtn’t to be allowed to handle 
a rod. People who were so blind to any 
thought of consideration for their fel- 
lows as to go about strewing the quay 
practically ankle-deep with fish and 
then expecting people not to touch one 
of them inadvertently with a foot, 
oughtn’t to. . 

The first man’s voice at this point 
triumphed once more. He had been a 
bit taken aback at the other’s answer- 
ing him at all, but now got going on a 
more direct line. People with faces 
like some people, he yelled, above the 
noise of the crowd, would do anything, 
even down to strolling about on a pri- 
vately owned whale. They would de- 
liberately kick @ poor man’s supper 
into the sea the moment his back was 
turned .. . 

Then the opponent got his second 
wind and started again. People with 
faces like a cinder-track, be shrieked, 
accepting the challenge on the new 
ground of facial disparagement, oughtn’t 
to be suffered to catch fish. Not that 
this fish had been caught. His personal 
belief was that it had been tied on to 
the line beforehand . . . 

Then their voices were drowned by 
the crowd, which had by now sorted it- 
se'f out into sides, some being pro-fisher- 
man and some pro-spectator, while 
there was a small but compact centre- 
party which appeared to be pro-fish. 

When an infuriated face was thrust 
at us, demanding if we didn’t think it 





was scandalous, we decided to leave. 














As we left the local police arrived in 
force and began to urge their way into 
the centre of the throng, ostensibly to 
stop the row, but primarily to satisfy 
their own curiosity as to what it was 
about and, if it seemed a good-looking 
sort of argument, to take a part in it, 


A. A, 








“THE IMPLACABLE.”’ 
(Formerly “Duguay-Trouin.”) 
(Air—“Oh, Boney was a Warrior.”) 

Sue sailed agin Lord Netson— 

Away-ay-oh! 
All taut from truck to keelson— 
John Franswaw ! 

The bloke whose name she carried 

Our ships had often harried. 

He was a dandy fighter, 

Likewise was none politer; 

A regular true blue ‘un, 

The Admiral Duauay-Trovuin ! 

She sailed agin Lord Neuson, 

Oh, she was there with bells on! 

But she didn’t have no luck there; 

A prisoner she was took there. 

Her name and flag she chang-ed, 

But still the seas she rang-ed, 

Until the fighting nations 

Sought peaceful occupations. 

She kept on gettin’ older; 

Her ribs began to moulder. 

She’s due for overhaulin’ 

To fit her for her callin’ 

Of learnin’ lads their duty 

To England, home and beauty. 

So may we soon be’old her 

Afore she gets much older 

As taut from truck to keelson— 

Away-ay-ol! 
As when she fought Lord Nrison— 
John Franswaw! C.F.8. 
* * 

Mr. Punch, who recently joined in 
an appeal for £25,000 to save H.M.S. 
Implacable and fit her out as a holiday 
training-ship for boys, will shortly re 
port on the state of the fund subscribed. 
More than enough has been raised to 
prevent her destruction, but a consider- 
able amount is still required for her 
fitting out. Contributions should be 
sent to Sir Vincent Bappetey, K.C.B., 
Midland Bank (Westminster Branch), 
Wesleyan Hall, 8,W.1. 








“* Valve Triste’ (Sibelius).” 

Wireless Programme. 
Always a popular turn. 

“ Apparently it is an accepted theory that 
by damning the Mersey and the Dee, heating 
and power to the equivalent of millions of tons 
of coal per annum would be harnessed for the 
citizens of Merseyside.”—Liverpool Paper. 


It seems superfluous to damn the Dee. 











* Shantyman’s licence: she was really cap 
tured after SrracHan’s action of Nov. 2-4. 
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THE SHIP IS CLEAR OF THE ROCKS.” 
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“SOCIETY” CORRESPONDENCE. 


“A Wasn-ovut.”—You have no legal 
| remedy. If you insist on being taken 
| in a group by flashlight at a Hunt Ball 
| you have only yourself to thank for the 

ghastly spectacle which you present in 
| the photographic Press for the enter- 
| tainment of the public. 
| Excrtsior.”"—You are anxious to 
| appear in what the suburbs imagine to 
| be the social whirl? Nothing simpler. 
You have only to go to Cannes and 
_hang about on the Beau Site tennis- 
| courts in the neighbourhood of one of 
| the hardy annuals, and some fine day, 
| if you keep on smiling nicely at the 
| camera-man, you will be mentioned in 
| despatches. Your obscurity should not 
| stand in yourway. Lots of people who 
| figure in these photographs of “ Society 
| on the Céte d'Azur” have never been 
| heard of ut home. 
| “Sourmwarp Ho!"—We sympa- 
| thise with your desire to escape from 
| the rigours of our climate to the balmy 
| air of the Sunny South. Have you 
_ thought of Naples? Do not be put off 
| by any accounts you may read of winter 








sports on the slopes of Vesuvius. The 
temperature in the immediate vicinity 
of the boiling crater still remains well 
above zero Centigrade. 

“ Beninp THE Ver..”—You may be 
right in thinking that the private life 
of public characters ought not to be 
exposed in the Press. Yet to a certain 
type of mind it is comforting to know 
that our great men have their human 
weaknesses. Take the case you men- 
tion of Sir Pani Sassoon, so notable 
a figure in the War. You speak of a 
woman gossip-writer who reports the 
rumour (without specifying which of 
his servants supplied the information) 
that Sir Paitap has adopted the vogue 
of sleeping in coloured sheets. The 
thought that this hardened warrior 
has his softer and more womanly side 
should touch many a heart below-stairs 
or in other places where this kind of 
news is devoured. 

“ Inpivipuatist.”—The trouble with 
the old “ cloche ” hat (the name is now, 





of course, démodé, though the general 
form remains) was the difficulty of 
giving a note of distinction to a shape 
that lent itself to mass-production. This 











difficulty can be overcome by means of 
a pinch or dent or tuck. These individ- 
ual touches, which reflect the wearers 
personality, secure her hat from being 
copied on blocking-machines for the 
benefit of outer West Kensington. 
“Srorn Lamn.”—Your dislike of the 
Borstal Crop for evening wear is easy 
to understand, and we appreciate the 
difficulty you find in growing enough 
fresh hair between six and eight P.M. to 
cover the indecent nudity of yourshaven 
nape. Why not try some of those at- 
tachable coils (*postiches"), which can 
be stuck on with an indiarubber pin? If 
you haven’t stored the harvest of your 
own crop you can buy somebody else's 
at any good hairmonger'’s. Ep. 








Our Amateur Test Selectors. 
“England wants no player who does not 
take the field without complete confidence m 

himself and his side.”.—Sunday Paper. 





“In consequence of the glamour caused by 
the banishment of Crown Prince Charles, 
marital law has been proclaimed in parts of 
Rumania.”—Liverpool Paper. 





There are times when we wish it could 
be proclaimed here. 
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AERONAUTICS. 
IV, 
One of those complicated nightmares 
known as fleet exercises was taking 
place. Two enemy submarines were 
known to be in the vicinity and our 
flight was carrying out an anti-submar- 
ine patrol over the fleet as it steamed 
along in line ahead. Even a dummy 
bomb being liable to damage a submar- 
| ine in the unlikely event of its hitting 
| her, we were supplied with red-coloured 
| lights, which we were to fire from a 
| pistol at the moment when we would 
| in real life have been dropping a bomb 
| —an excellent arrangement from our 
| point of view, since no one would be in 
| a position to correct us when we claimed 
a direct hit at the conference afterwards. 
| We carried also a white distress light 
| in case our engine failed and we had to 
make a forced landing on the flying- 
deck of the Very Latest Aircraft Carrier. 
Submarines are easy enough to see 
from the air if you happen to be right 
over them, but very hard if you aren't, 
and I had been searching the sea dili- 
gently for some ten minutes before 
Charles's voice booming down the voice- 
pipe distracted my attention. 
| “Did you know it’s the P.M.O.’s 
birthday to-day ?” he asked. 

‘No, I didn’t,” I answered shortly. 

“ Well, it is,” triumphantly remarked 
| Charles. 

I was a bit annoyed; it was hard 
| enough to keep concentrated without 
| these frivolous interruptions. 
| ‘T don’t see what on earth it’s got 
to do with us,” I answered crossly, 
‘even if the whole ship’s company had 
birthdays.” 

A chuckle rattled on my eardrums. 
‘It’s only that he promised to put up 
bubbly in the wardroom this morning,” 
observed Charles; ‘and if you don't 
buck up and find those two submarines 
we shall be too late for it.” 

“If only you'd shut up——” I began. 
And then suddenly I saw it. Down 
below us, submerged with only its peri- 
scope showing above water, was a huge 
green fish, motionless, invisible in all 
probability to anything but aeroplanes. 
From her position I judged she was 
about to fire her torpedoes, and she 
was close enough to the Very Latest 
Aircraft Carrier to be pretty certain of a 
hit unless something happened rapidly. 
_ “Quick, Charles!” I shouted, point- 
ing furiously downwards; and as we 
began to dive steeply I whipped out a 
pistol and let fly with a light. 

I have done this game several times 
before, and as a general rule the ships 
don’t bother to turn away to avoid the 
torpedoes until too late. Maybe they 
don’t believe us until they see the sub- 


















































Hostess (by way of putting nervous miniature painter at his ease). “Now DO TELL 
ME ALL ABOUT YOUR TEENY-WEENY WORK.” 








marine themselves; or maybe, though 
this I am loth to think, a couple of hits 
being held on paper to put them out of 
action, they are not sorry to be able to 
drop out of the exercise. 

Perhaps, however, the V.L.A.C, had 
more confidence in her own aeroplanes 
than the rest of the fleet; anyway she 
wasted no time in turning away; and 
just as well, for as she turned under 
full helm and increased speed the sub- 
marine fired four torpedoes, all of which 
missed. 

“Pretty smart, that,” observed 
Charles. “Now, if you'll only buck 
up and find the other one we'll be in 
time for the P.M.O.’s champagne yet.” 


“You seem to think of nothing but 





drink, Charles,” 1 said reprovingly. 
“Instead of rejoicing at the perfect 
accord just manifested between ship 
and aeroplane you are concerned solely 
with the prospect of free wine.” 

Charles's voice was almost apologetic. 
“The modern tendency, old boy,” he 
answered, ‘Even you yourself are 
only half an ancient. If 1 remember 
right, your conduct the other day was 
not altogether free from 2 

Luckily I was able to interrupt 
Charles’s excursions into my past. 
“Look at the ship,” I said. “She's 
got our number up and the signal to 
land on. The other submarine must 
have fired her torpedoes somewhere else 
in the line, or perhaps they ’ve washed 
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| the rest of the show out. That turn ’s 
| just put her nicely into wind too.” 

|” Fine,” observed Charles shortly as 
| he throttled down. “ Fizz.” 

| We made a perfect landing, and as 
| the machine came to rest on the deck 
| the Wing-Commander came bustling up. 
| Good bit of work, that, Sir,” I said 
| enthusiastically. 


| Wings held a hand up to his ear to 
| shut out the noise of the engine. 
«“ What's that?” he yelled. 
“Very smart turn you made, Sir,” 
I shouted back; “dodged all four 
‘mouldies’ beautifully.” 
Wings came a bit nearer. “ What's 
the matter?” he yelled. 
I decided to keep my compliments 
until we could hear ourselves speak. 
“Nothing, Sir,” I shouted reassur- 


ingly. 
Bex Waar?” 
| I gathered myself for a final effort 
and leant over the fuselage. 

* Nornrxe!" I shouted. 

Wings’ face went a dark purple. 
“Then what the devil did you fire a 
white light for?’ he screamed. “ You 
don’t suppose we've turned into wind 

_ and landed you on just for fun? As 
for your beastly torpedoes, I never saw 
| them.” 

I examined the pistols with a sinking 
heart. There was no doubt about it. 

| And just as I was about to suggest 
| that the ship would not have turned so 
| quickly had I not made the mistake, 
there were two faint but 
distinct bumps; and as the 
ship swept on there arose 
| in her wake two pools of 
oil, in the middle of each 
of which lay a torpedo, its 
dummy head crushed in 
by the shock of impact 
; and its calcium recogni- 
tion flare blazing triumph- 
| antly. 

“You'll go up again 

now,” shouted Wings furi- 
| ously, “and stay up till all 
the torpedoes are found 
and hoisted in by the des- 
troyers, And I hope they 
take a long time about it.” 

And as we soared up 
again to locate the stray 
torpedoes Charles put the 


_ finishing-touch to my dis- wa 
| comfiture. ft 
| “Finish fizz,” he re- (ae 


_ marked laconically. 








“To guard deep-ser cables 


| from the attack of the teredo, a submarine|the other hand. t i 
insect, every inch of which has to be wrapped | deal of en caoerca 


in brass tape.”—-New Zealand Paper, 


| It seems to us a mistake to coddle the | W 


creature like this. 


THIS COMING YEAR. 
I rrxp that by an unpardonable over- 
sight Mr. Punch has omitted to give 
his readers any forecast of the probable 





AN INFLATED MARKET. 


course of events during 1926. What 
is likely to happen during this fateful 
year? In the first place my relations 
in foreign countries, especially Cousin 
Frederick (Persia), will, 1 hope, con- 





tinue to be friendly. At home, on 
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“ WOMEN DO NOT UNDERSTAND CRICKET.” 


SOCIAL UNREST. 











ously adjusting white ties. In my own 
case it will chiefly consist in wondering 
whether 1 ought now to stop talking 
to Mrs. X, and if, in that event, I shall 
have to goon and talkto Mrs. Y. I shall 
also frequentlystroke the top of my head 
because of that awkward tuft of hair 
which will not stick down. At any 
rate I absolutely refuse to dine with 
the Guildenstern-Smiths. . . . 
So much for social conditions. What 
now is the 
TRADE OUTLOOK ? 


Trade is a curious thing. One might 
suppose that, since there are always a 
large number of people wanting to buy 
thingsand alwaysa great many people, to 
judge by the advertisements, eager tosell 
things, trade would not alter much from 
year to year. But one would suppose 
wrong. In some years trade suffers from 
a tendency which may be most clearly 
represented by the following diagram: 
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In other years the tendency is start- 
lingly reversed, in the following manner: 
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be a good] ties and socks in which nobody would 


ith some this will take the form of 
waving red flags, with others of nerv-| chartered and filled with cargoe 


The reason of this curious state of 
affairs appears to be that, 
however eagerly people 
may desire things, their 
desire does not last so long 
as the people who wish 
to sell things hope and 
imagine that it will. They 
therefore manufacture too 
many things and have to 
bury or burn what they 
cannot get rid of, or throw 
it away. 

This tendency may be 
illustrated by taking the 
example of coloured neck- 
ties and fancy footwear 
which fill the hosiers’ shops 
in alarming variety and 
profusion. There is at all 
times a great eagerness on 
the part of men to purchase 
rainbow - coloured socks 
and ties, but this eager 
ness isso much exaggerated 
in the minds of manufac 
turers that they continu 
ally produce numbers 











be seen dead. A very sad ceremony 
therefore takes place after every holiday 
season, when small sailing vessels are 
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| TROUBLE IN THE COAL 


| agreeable than those of 
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unsuccessful socks and ties and then set 
on fire and pushed cut to sea, after the 
manner of the old Anglo-Saxon funerals. 

Since trade has been very bad for 
some time it is calculated that 1926 
will be a boom year, that is to say, if 
trade has reached the bottom of its 
periodical slope and begins to rise (see 
Diagram A); if trade has not reached 
the bottom of the slope this year will 
be a slump year (see-B). Nobody, it 
seems, can prevent trade as a whole 
from behaving in this peculiar manner, 
although it is the business of poli- 
ticians and newspapers to pretend that 
they can. The same is true of expert 
advice and a skidding motor-car. 

With regard however to specific in- 
dustries, 1 prophesy for 
1926 a certain amount of 


INDUSTRY. 


This industry has got in- 
to a bad way lately dwing 
to the neglect of my simple 
advice, which is to con- 
scribeit. Every young man 
ought to serve two years 
in the coal pits compul- 
sorily, so that in the case 
of a national emergency, 
which is another name for 
a general strike of the 
trades unions, he could be 
recalled to the collieries. 
Once we admit, as most of 
us do, that peace has its 
annoyances no less dis- 


war, the value of this 
method of solving the coal 
problem will be seen by all 
young men. 1 am only 
sorry that I am not young 
enough myself to hew. 
Meanwhile, under the 
present system of paying for the extrac- 


| tion of coal, there will be a 


DEFICIT IN THE BUDGET. 

The CHANCELLOR OF THE ExCHEQUER’S 
forethought-in placing a tax on silk 
stockings has unhappily been countered 
by the manufacture of Russian boots, 
in conjunction with which it is only 
necessary to wear a pink silk bandage 
round the knee. This deficit in the 
Budget will probably be met by a tax on 
all leather worn above the ankle, and the 


| tax will be countered in its turn either 


by crinolines, Turkish trousers or etch- 
ings on the natural skin. 

All things considered, I give as my 
opinion that the old country will stagger 
safely through the winter and spring, 


| and arrive in due course at 


THE TEST MATCHES, 

















A word must be said here about the 


very wise provision made by Australia 
in not permitting the wives of their 
chosen representatives to accompany 
them to .England. The Australians 
realise that women do not understand 
cricket and are capable of seeing in it 
nothing but a game. The Australians 
refuse therefore to have soft hands 
clinging to the pad-buckle in this great 
crisis of their national life. It would 
be well if England followed them 
and refused to allow women to oe- 
cupy seats as spectators during the 
great Test games. There is, in my 
opinion, a definite limit to female intel- 
ligence. As tennis-players, Cabinet 
Ministers, journalists, golfers, doctors, 
mah-jongg players and lawyers women 


Ler ta—- 


COMPULSORY SERVICE IN THE 


MINES. 


have proved their worth, but not as 
spectatois of cricket. Few can keep 
a bowling analysis. Many have the 
most perfunctory notion of inspecting 
the pitch during theinterval. Amongst 
the chorus of congratulation which 
rises at a supposed catch when the ball 
has been hit hard upon the ground, it is 
the feminine voice which predominates. 
Searcely any woman that 1 know can 
distinguish between two Yorkshire pro- 
fessionals at the wickets, unless one 
has a cap on and the other has not. 
I look forward with confidence to the 
exclusion of women from cricket-grounds 
during the representative matches in 
1926. 

1 find that I have forgotten to make 
any prediction with regard to our 


NATIONAL HEALTH AND MORALS. 


As to the former, I have very little 








INSTRUCTION IN THE GRIP. 





to say. I take it that the range of 
diseases will be largely extended during 
1926, as in previous years, by the dis- 
covery of new germs for those who 
desire to possess them, though this will 
not prevent the more old-fashioned 
amongst us from contracting or retain- 
ing the old time-honoured complaints. 

Whether there is likely to be a crime 
wave it is difficult to determine in 
advance. The sudden death of a satel- 
lite of H.M. Income-Tax Commission 
in an outlying suburb of the Metropolis 
will certainly cause a iew weeks’ sensa- 
tion at the end of this month, but I 
have not the slightest doubt that a jury 
of my fellow-countrymen will acquit me 
triumphantly on the grounds of justi- 

fiable homicide. 
I have no 


i RUBBER SHARES. 
& oa I only wish I had. 
LT Ivor. 
BROKEN-HEARTED. 


. . » No, thank you, Cook; 
I think I’d sooner stay 

Under the sofa.- No, don’t 
want to play. 

I couldn't, really. 
mind my ball. 
A run? No, thank you. 

Drefful s id—that's all. 
They ’ve both gone off and 
didn’t say good-bye! 

I won't be comforted, so 
please don’t try. 


Never 


Rotten, I evll it . . . sim- 
ply ... rotten. 
x * * 
Oo! 


I must have been asleep ; 
I’m hungry too. 
Why, hullo, Cook! All 
right, I’ll come and see. 
Wait till I’ve stretched. You 've some- 
thing nice for me 
Out in the kitchen ? 
look 
Under the table. . . . 
Oh, Cook! 


Yes, I'll run and 


What a bone! 








In Ireland Now. 


“ At a meeting held at Tullamore to demand 
the release of the political prisoners in 
Northern Ireland the following resolution was 
passed :—‘ That we view with rgret and dis- 
appointment, and strongly protest against, the 
continued improvement of our fellow-country- 
men by the Government of the Six Counties,’ ” 

Trish Paper. 


“A highly successful dinner was held last 
night at the —— Club in honour of St. 
Andrew's Day. Mr. A. presided and 
gave the toast of ‘The Land o’ Caskes.’ ” 

Indian Paper. 
We fancy we can guess the source of 
his inspiration. 
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MORE JACKDAW IN GEORGIA. 
THe Love-sone or J. Ennest Opot. 
(After Mr. T. 8. Extor-) 


Comer with me, then ; let us go 

Where the sunset is spread out upon the snow 
Like a crab articulated upon a table ; 

Come with me through certain unfrequented ways 
Where no band plays 

To slack-legged visitors at cheap hotels 
Where day goes out with dinner-bells, 

And all things wait for summer 

And that gay new-comer 

Who will infest with multitudinous feet 

The Plage of this now somno!ent retreat. 


In the room the women eat their jelly 
Prating of Borriceci. 


And for us there is still time, 

For the snow lies on the hills in swathes 
Like bandages in an operating-theatre. 
There is still time, there is still time 

To see that straddling lobster, the high sun, 
Split on the plate of evening; 

Time for me and time for you, 

And time yet for a thousand new sensations 
And for a hundred yellow exultations 
Before we sip again that deadening brew. 


In the room the women eat their jelly 
Prating of Borrice.t. 


Ab! I have known them in my smallest bones. 
They will come up to you with dace-like eyes 
And murmur phrases of assumed surprise 

And patter on in elegant undertones, 

Pouring the golden moments into seas 

Of dull vacuities. 


I should have been the fangs of a grey beast 
Fleshing and unfleshing in green glooms. 

I grow old ... I growold.. . 

They are wearing their ties made up, I am told. 


No, I am not great Casar, or MICHELANGELO, 

Or that sick pierrot, ranting Romeo ; 

Though I have seen side-whiskers grow on squires ; 
And in the midnight a tomcat’s desires 

Flourish in song unlovely. 


But would it have been reasonable, after all, 
To let a silence fall 

Terribly in the chatter and not stoop ? 

After the cocktails and the vigorous soup, 
The roast saddle-of-mutton and the jelly 
(Don’t you think he 's lovely, Borricenni ?) 
Would it have been reasonable, do you think, 
To have lifted to the mocking spirit a wink 
And smiled and said, 

“1 am the ghost of Mr. W. T. Srzap, 

But I have been used badly 

By Mr. Dennis Brapiey” ? 


Shall I wear my pants or skirts? Is it safe to cat a 
plum ? 


I — pene a cotton waistcoat and beat a penny 


I have seen the mermaids scrambling in the scum. 











I have seen them drifting and lifting in their pride, 

Lovely in their glamorous play upon the running tide, 

And the south wind saw them and the south wind 
sighed. 


But the evening, the evening is so quiet, 
And out there are no coffee-spoons and chatter, 
But the serene snow and the down-drifting sun. 
Let us go out, then; it is no matter 

To murmur words; the meal is nearly done. 


W.K.S8, 








NON-ALCOHOLIC INTOXICATION. 
(By our Medico- Political Correspondent.) 

Tue British Medical Association has appointed a Com- 
mittee of medical practitioners, police surgeons and sti- 
pendiary magistrates to establish a satisfactory test for 
drunkenness. 

The task of these experts would be easier if there were 
any exact definition of inebriation. The Committee will no 
doubt take a large view and design a test with a broad 
mesh that will let through those who cannot walk but are 
capable of playing chess, and those who cannot recall their 
home address but are capable of walking to anybody else’s. 

A point which will probably be brought forward by the 
stipendiary magistrates is the extraordinary prevalence of 
drunkenness which does not arise from the excessive con- 
sumption of alcohol. Summarising the defence in thousands 
of cases tried by them, they will be able to testify that 
invariably when individuals are convicted of behaving as if 
they were blotto they have never partaken of anything more 
than three or four small glasses of beer over a long period. 
A classic example of this was the man whom a constable 
found on a wet night lying in the gutter under the impres- 
sion that he was a slug—a delusion which had followed a 
little light wine (diluted) at dinner and one liqueur. 

That alcohol plays a small part in intoxication is borne 
out by the result of a discreet questionnaire which I put to 
a number of banqueteers, ninety-three per cent. of whom 
replied that on the occasions on which they had come to 
grief it was always attributable to the ice-pudding. Clearly 
then the Council’s test should have a certain intelligent 
elasticity, otherwise gentlemen may find themselves charged 
with being drunk and disorderly whenever they are upset 
by a Péche Melba. Indigestion is not yet a social offence 
in this country. 

If the Committee take their task seriously they will have 
enormous difficulty in fixing a test which will differentiate 
between allowable and disallowable intoxication. For in- 
stance, if you tempt Jones to tell you how he beat bogey 
at the twelfth, his eyes dilate, his speech grows loud and 
incoherent, he becomes foolishly gay, for all the world as 
if alcohol were playing havoc with his central nervous 
system. When he is in this condition a test would poobel 
bowl him out, and, though I think he ought to be fined, 
nevertheless it should be done on purpose and not through 
a misapprehension. 

Again, the only way to account for Bulge (one of our 
club bores who “never touches anything”) is that he is by 
nature inebriated. It is all Major White-Seeley can do in 
prolonged and industrious session to drink himself into & 
condition the equivalent of Bulge’s disgusting state of 
sobriety. There are thousands of Bulges walking about, 
and, if talking nonsense and acting foolishly are criteria, 
would fail to pass any test. For example, the Volstead 
Prohibition Law in the U.S.A. was passed by gentlemen who, 
serene in the knowledge that no alcohol with its toxi¢ 


action was blunting their higher faculties, imagined that 
they were sober. 
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Mistress. ** Tew ME, GREY—YOU’VE BEEN IN SERVICE A LONG WHILE—WHAT IS THE CAUSE OF THIS DIFFICULT SERVANT 


PROBLEM ?”’ 
Grey. ‘‘ WELL, MADAM, SINCE YOU ASK ME, IT’S LIKE THIS: 


YOU'RE GOING DOWN, AND WE ’RE COMING UP.”’ 








_ Further, there is a Pirandelloesque aspect of the ques- 
tion. Take a free-lance journalist whose article has been 
accepted. Immediately he feels himself to be more im- 
portant. No longer is he a hack, but a potential publicist, 
the writer of powerful weekly articles, with photograph. 
The illusion grows and becomes real, and a couple of tots 
is sufficient to set him talking through his hat in italics. 

On the other hand, a rejected article sends him out in the 
réle of a thwarted genius, and in this illusory condition—no 
less unreal than the former—he becomes obstreperous over a 
lingering tankard. What test is there that will discriminate 
between the genuine debauchee and him—that is, the real 
“him ”—whose dereliction is solely due to his having re- 
ceived a proof (or a rejection slip) on an empty stomach? 








These and others are points for the British Medical As- 
sociation’s nominees to ponder over. Let us hope that they 
will discover a humane formula and not too readily put 
a harsh construction on eccentric behaviour nor condemn a 
man too hastily for absentmindedness and confused asso- 
ciation of ideas such as may make him endeavour to light 
his pipe at the bathroom tap. 








Sport on the Floods. 
“The Prince of Wales and Prince Henry were out punting with 
the Quorn pack to-day.”—-Evening Paper. 





“Some of the drawbacks to having a name well known to the general 
public were given to-day by Mr. George Pernard Shaw.” 


On whose authority ? Liwerpool Payer. 
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Bohemian (to patron). “ Don’? sit ON THAT CHAIR, Sim; IT’S BROKEN.” 











HOW TO WRITE FOR A LIVING. 
| II. 
| Iw an earlier article on this subject 
| 1 showed, it will be remembered (or 
| not), that the best way to write for a 
living was with the pencil. Flushed 
with the success of this article and 
encouraged particularly by the con- 
| gratulations of a firm of pencil-makers, 
[ take up my pencil (one of the half- 
| dozen so kindly presented to me by this 
firm as a mark of their appreciation) to 
discuss the question from another im- 
portant angle, viz. how to go about 
the daily job of writing for a living. 
The young man who is about to 
enter this profession must be careful 
not to be misled by studying the habits 
of the already very successful authors, 
because these do not indicate the way 
| they got on so much as the way they 
| keep on going on after they have got 
on, if you know what I mean. For 
| instance, you might think that the 
secret of inspiration was a pair of 
gorgeous pyjamas and a dazzling dress- 
ing-gown ; but there is no truth in this. 
| You might think that the short-cut to 
| Success Was to spend your days and 
| nights at social functions and the more 
| expensive night clubs; but you will 














soon know that this is the short-cut to 
failure and obscurity, if not to a life of 
half-commission onthe Stock Exchange. 
A photograph of yourself looking ever 
so learned and intent is useless in your 
early stages, a waste of money, unless 
of course you have committed some 
crime or public indiscretion which en- 
titles you to plunge straight into the 
profession without study or training. 
(Excuse my mentioning this; I know 
quite well you 're not that sort of person.) 

Nor are you advised to go and live by 
yourself on an island of your own; you 
would probably go mad and write vol- 
umes of verses which, you can take it 
from me, wouldn’t bring in enough to 
keep youin a bed-sitting-room at Baron’s 
Court. And as to those stories you hear 
about alcoholic stimulants — pay no 
attention tothem. It does not follow 
just because an old hand at the game 
can turn out good work on Van-der-hum 
that a bottle of Van-der-hum is the key 
to prosperity. It is much more likely, 
if it doesn’t send you to sleep, to lure 
you into doing a lot of work which you 
will have to do all over again in the 
morning. 

There are obviously no hard-and-fast 
rules as to how an author should do his 
work, because no two authors are alike 











in their habits and each must learn from 
his own experience the ways and means 
which suit him best. But one cannot 
help feeling that a useful purpose may 
be served by examining a typical day's 
work of a typical author, and I propose 
therefore to base my advice upon the 
normal daily experiences of a normal 
and humble, though not entirely un- 
successful, member of the craft, without 
prejudice, E. & O.E. and all that. 


BEFORE BREAKFAST. 

Here in the stillness of early morn- 
ing, before the world is astir, is probably 
the most fertile hour in the day of the 
author. Brilliant thoughts will surge 
into his mind, not violently and tem- 
pestuously, as they will when he returns 
home from a dinner-party, but softly 
and soberly ; plots will unfold themselves 
before him, characters will sketch them- 
selves vividly, dialogue will flow freely 
and smoothly through his brain. It18 
of the utmost importance therefore that 
full advantage be taken of this hour. 
On no account must the author be dis- 
turbed. (Except perhaps for his morn- 
ing tea.) He must lie peacefully on 2 
his bed, regardless of the hour of day, 
until the spirit (or his wife) moves him 
to be up and doing. This may be at 
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eight o'clock, or, on the other hand, 
it may be at ten—particularly if the 
morning be raw and foggy. 


MORNING. 

Bathed and dressed (but not shaved) 
he will proceed to breakfast. The reason 
why he will not be shaved is that the 
operation of shaving encouragesactivity 
of the creative faculties, and after the 
exertions already spent it will be wise 
to postpone any further brain stimulus 
until later in the morning, when it will 
be badly needed again. 

After a good breakfast—bacon and 
eggs are as sound as anything, with 
toast and marmalade and two or three 
cups of coffee—the author will settle 
into a comfortable armchair with The 
Times. Too much care cannot be paid 
to the matter of digestion if you are to 
write for a living instead of merely 
writing dyspeptic letters to editors. 
Moreover it is essential that the writ- 
ing man keep himself in touch with the 
news of the day and the writings of 
others, because it is from these sources 
(especially, perhaps, the latter) that he 
will most easily derive his inspirations. 

Exercise too is important. A brisk 
walk to the golf club after shaving, a 
few pract’ce shots or a hole or two, a 
round on the putting course, and he 
will return home to lunch, his mind re- 
fresbed, his appetite resharpened. 


AFTERNOON, 
Lunch for the author is not the meal 


| it is for the happy-go-lucky peop'e who 


earn their living in the City. None of 
your steak-and-kidney puddings and 
marmalade-rolls and Stilton cheeses and 
glasses of port. 1t is a scanty hurried 
meal, with pad and pencil beside him 


| in order that he may scribble down 
| those thoughts which came to him on 


| his walk back from the links. 





For it is 
a characteristic of the author that he is 
always at work, even when he appears 
to be doing something else—even in- 
deed when his eyes are shut and he is 
stretched full length on the sofa after 
lunch. This is the time when his mind 
is most perfectly composed and his 
thoughts are at liberty to flow un- 
checked ; this is the time when the seeds 
are sown for the great harvest which he 
hopes to reap later on. 
TEA-TIME AND AFTER. 
For tea, crumpets or buttered toast, 


brought to him in his study sothat hemay 


carry straight on with his work without 
any more interruption than is involved 
by stooping down and picking up his 
pad and pencil from the floor. A short 
walk between tea and dinner, preferably 
to the house of some friend, where he 
may relax for a time, discussing the 
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AFTER-DINNER TOASTS. 


Maid. “THe Guests—cursE ’EM!” 








having a cocktail, and now he is ready 
for dinner and the work of the evening. 


NIGHT. 


It is night as I write these words. 
The fire has burnt out and the room is 
very cold; the soda-water syphon has 
ceased to function and I have run out 
of cigarettes; the first train of the 
morning has rumbled out of the station 
and the point of my pencil is three- 
quarters stymied by the wood. I had 
no idea it was so late. 1 was going to 
tell you of the delight that an author 
feels when he settles down to his desk 
after dinner and sees the thoughts of 
his day taking shape in written words ; 
I was going to tell you what a comfort 
it is to be able to go on earning your 
living while others are compelled to 
play bridge or listen-in because their 


lighter topics of the day and perhaps| offices are closed; I was going to tell 





you of that glorious moment of exhilar- 
ation at about eleven o’clock when the 
author throws down his pencil with a 
sigh of satisfaction and surveys his 
completed task. But it is too late, and 
I think you had better listen to me no 
longer. I am conscious that I am not 
setting a good example; indeed that, 
looking through my own day, I have 
not been setting a good example all 
through. As an instance of a normal 
day and as a model for the student, 
to-day can only be reckoned as a failure. 
Perhaps after all you would be wise, 
if you are going to write for a living, to 
pay no heed to the working ways of the 
author; perhaps you would be wiser to 
invent some quite new ones for your- 
self; perhaps you would be wiser still 
not to attempt (though it is really 
rather fun) to write for your living at 
all. L. B.G. 
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MR. PUNCH GOES A-ROVING. 
XXIIL—A Diery Sweep. 

Is Australia they reckon they know 
| every form of wager and gamble yet 
| conceived by the mind of man. The 
| babies in arms, I fancy, exchange secret 
| bets across their mothers’ shoulders. 
| The very birds whisper the odds from 
| tree to tree. 

Yet we have shown them a new thing. 

It is very disgraceful. 

But The Squatter’s Daughter is a 
| melodrama of bush life, and a man must 
| get through a melodrama somehow. 
| And we did not invent this outrage, 

but a well-known public man in Eng- 
| land, who ought to have known better. 
This great man discovered the truth 
that a sweepstake need not be about 





ewes 





it isquite clear who is what) and Claribel 
kneels at his side it is difficult to see 
whether she actually kisses the man 
or not; and if an unscrupulous fellow 
like George, owning Clarthel, excitedly 
claims both prizes on the ground that 
Hector is now an inanimate object this 
is sure to be resented by the owner of 
Hector, who swears that Hector is not 
merely alive, but has himself registered 
a kiss, dying or not. And, while this 
argument is still proceeding in whispers 
less and less hushed, as like as not some 
fool of a character belonging to some- 
one else will go and kiss a handkerchief 
or a ring or an umbrella—and then the 
fat is properly in the fire. 

You may imagine that a knot of dis- 
putants discussing problems so difficult 
(money too being involved) becomes 





This last was equally divided, after 
bitter dispute, between the respective 
holders of (1) a Scotsman, who continu. 
ally persuaded ladies to sit down on 
ant-hills, and (2) an aboriginal, who 
gave another aboriginal a tin of mustard 
and told him it was brown sugar. 

I had bad luck, for throughout the 
play Hector, whom I drew, was con- 
tinually working up to kiss the lady, 
but could never bring it off. A thou- 
sand times he was within an ace of the 
coveted prize—and so was I. There he 
stood hovering, backing and filling: 
and then Ben Hall would come in and 
shoot at him with a revolver, and there 
was no kiss. Finally, to my intense 
mortification, the villain seized the girl 
and passionately kissed the back of ber 
neck. So George won the prize. Curse 





horses. A party of you 
may draw, for example, 
instead of horses, the 
| characters in a melo- 
drama. George, shall 
| we say, draws Hector 
the hero, and I draw 
| Claribel the heroine, 
and you draw Jasper 
| the villain, and so forth. 
And then you have what 
| prizes you will, accord- 
| ing to the nature of the 
piece. 
| There is always a 
prize for the first char- 
acter who kisses another 
character, and another 
for the first character to 
| kiss an inanimate object 
(and it is surprising 
how often this is done 
—on the stage). At the 
Lyceum you generally 
have a prize for the 


HYMN?” 
The Baron. 





Interviewer from “‘ The Dufflecombe Express.’ “ Wuat 18 YOUR FAVOURITE 


“WELL, I’v¥E NEVER BEEN IN TIIIS TOWN BEFORE. 
HYMN WOULD THEY LIKE TO BE MY FAVOURITE?” 


him! 

But you see the idea. 
Throughout the play, 
however dull, the inter- 
est never flags; indeed, 
as a rule, in a sweep- 
stake party the excite- 
ment grows and grows 
and grows until the 
party is thrown out. 

For this foul game, 
anti-social, a discour- 
agement to art, & 
nuisance to the public, 
1 accept no responsi- 
bility. But I do confess 
that it was I who ex- 
tended it toafter-dinner 
speeches. One evening 
at dinner our Mission 
heard eleven speeches, 
and that evening in 
another place we had 


Wat | coven speeches, and at 








first character to commit suicide in 
| evening dress. But a melodrama in 
| the Strand is worth two in the bush, 
| and knowing the nature of this play, 

we had a prize instead for the char- 
acter who should fire the greatest 
number of revolver shots without draw- 
ing blood. There were bushrangers in 
| it, and I drew Ben Halli, their leader, 
_ and he won this prize. Never have | 
seen such shooting. No mere single 
exchanges or difficult shots at disappear- 
ing targets—they stood in two bands 
on either side of the stage and blazed 
away at each other, shot for shot, for 
minutes atatime. And not a man fell. 
1 have not seen so much ammunition 
7 with so little result since I saw 

e tise rapid fire upon 
the Turks. eit <8 
_ The Kissing Prizes generally lead toa 
little argument in the stalls (well, so do 
they all). When Hector falls wounded 
by the footlights in the First Act (before 


} 
i 
N 
~ 
~ 
~ 
™~ 
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less and less popular in an audience 
which is tensely interested in the drama, 
as this was. How they clapped when- 
ever the clean-limbed manager of the 
“station ” strode in to the rescue! How 
they hissed the despicable son (as he 
pretended) of the Squatter (there was a 
prize for the first hiss)! And when the 
young heroine in bitter tones remarked, 
“At any rate I know enough to tell 
which of these two men before me is the 
gen-tle-man and which is the black- 
guard,” how they yelled and waved and 
wiped their eyes! Great stuff! This pla 
should certainly be seen in London. i 
do not know that it is like Australia, 
but it is very like the Lyceum. 

There were other prizes—one for the 
noblest line (the blackguard remark 
won that), and another for the first 
character to say that he had never 
known the secret of his birth (two 
characters did this), and another for 





the perpetration of the simplest joke. 





lunch the next day ten 
speeches more. We had had speeches 
for breaklast, speeches after breakfast, 
speeches even before breakfast; we 
bad had speeches at butter-factories, 
speeches over waterfalls, speeches im 
wine-cellars, speeches on mountaln- 
sides, and speeches in boats; speeches 
on an empty stomach and speeches on 
tea. And human nature must have 
some relief. 

So we began with the Mayoral ban- 
quet at Wog-Wog. I drew Honey- 
bubble—so I regarded the prize for the 
Longest Speech asa goodthing. George 
drew the Mayor, and from one of the 
women he bought a half-share in Sit 
Thomas, who was fancied for the 
Shortest Speech. There were several 
special prizes for clichés, platitudes 
and old stories. Any of the good old 
phrases which we had heard in three out 
of five orations daily for two months, 
any reference to the sun not setting 0a 
the British Empire, or the pen being 
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a Old Gentleman (with great presence of mind), “It’s ALL RIGHT; THEY'VE GONE FOR HELP. MEANWHILE I'LL ROLL OUT A 
lic, ie | COUGH-LOZENGE. 
asi- a = 
e388 a mightier than the sword, anything | rambled as usual, but now for the first} “What did you write?” I asked 
ex-| aa about a speech having to be as long as| time with an audience rapt and even ex- | George curiously afterwards. 
ner} a lady’s dress, any version of “ What/| cited, forevery man ofushadoneearon| ‘* Your trousers are coming down,’ ” 
ing] do they know of England?” however | Honeybubble and one eye on his watch. | he answered simply. 
‘ion a erroneous — these things won five| Honeybubble is accustomed to make} So George won the Longest Speech 
hes,} ae shillings straight off. And Mr. Honey-| his speeches in a swelling babel of con- | too—I think unfairly. A. P. H. 
in| = bubble was good for three or four of| versation, with men crying for wine 
had * them. and waiters drawing corks, old women YARROW REVISITED. 
i at iy But I might have known that George| yawning and young ones doing their (A Postscript to Worpswortn.) 
ten| | would do the dirty. The whole Mission | hair, while single interlocutors will fade . p Be: 
shes had taken shares, with the exception of | quietly away in the middle of a talk sicltden ten cdekesanh bus cighto-tounih o> 
‘ast, the speakers, who were not supposed to| with him; and it clearly disconcerted | day by suggesting that a Puliman car fitted as 
we m know about it. George however, as I|him to be addressing a whole crowd | a dancing-saloon should be put on the London- 
ries, ie | discovered afterwards, for base reasons| of people who were listening to what | to-Brighton trains.) 
sin| i | of his own went off and secretly told| he said. I could see him struggling} Ler cranky vegetarians buy 
ain- aA Mr. Honeybubble and Sir Thomas the} too, with fair success, to choke back Bananas from a barrow, 
ches whole story. the clichés which bubbled to his lips. Make soup of turnip-tops, or fry 
3 on One result of this was that, besides| Once I made sure that “the pen and The vegetable marrow ; 
rave being deeply incensed, both these speak- | the sword” were about to score, when| Let educationists throw stones 
ers, realising how much money was at | George (the dog!) suddenly hammered At Eton or at Harrow; 
ban stake and for what reasons, became|on the table and started a round of} Let shipwrights mourn in gloomy 
ney-| bundles of nerves. The Mayor, who| applause which drowned both pen and tones 
- the knew nothing about the sweep, did the| sword. Honeybubble took heart and The empty docks of Jarrow ; 
orge| & normal mayoral act of about twenty | ploughed ahead more confidently. On,| Let Hackney boast the only Jongs 
the; & minutes; but Sir Thomas was clearly in| on he went—fifteen minutes—sixteen Who bears the prefix Garro— 
, Sir t a panic of self-consciousness, stumbled | —seventeen—only three more minutes| We do not heed them, we disdain 
the} & through a few sentences and sat down.| to equal the Mayor. The excitement Their outlook dull and narrow, 
veral Two minutes and a half. George had| wasintense. ThenIsawGeorgebeckon| As we go dancing in the train 
udes won half the Shortest Speech—I think | to a waiter and scribble something on And bless the name of Yarrow. 
i old unfairly, the back of a menu. Half-a-minute 
e oub No one else had come near the Mayor | later that menu was in Honeybubble’s} “Two genuinely old grandfathers, in going 
nths, for length when my horse, Honeybubble,| hand. He faltered, turned pale, finished | order, £7 and £3."—Advt. in Irish Paper. 
1g On took the field. He was nervous, though | a sentence without a verb and sat down | This is a bargain. Most grandfathers 
peing not so nervous as to be brief. On, on he! hastily. Nineteen minutes only. are so absurdly young. 
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AS WE HAVE SEEN IT PERFORMED BY PERFECT BTRANGERS ON THE SPUR OF THE MOMENT. 





THE ORPHANS. 


[ rounp William in tears. 

“ Look at that,” he said. 

“That” was a photograph, slightly 
blurred, as these photographs in the 
daily papers so frequently are. It ap- 
pre a teadeass, a number of large 
rauaded stones set in a circular forma- 
tion. Underneath it was written :— 


The contents of the nest of dinosaur 
eggs, ten million years old, found by 
the United States expedition in Mon- 
golia, 


“T’ve looked. What do you want me 
to do about it?” I said. 

“Can't you see,” murmured William 
huskily, “ that some of them have been 
broken? Can't you visualise the scene ? 
Can't _ picture what occurred ?" 

I told him no. William is a poet, 
warm, temperamental, full of quick 
nea tg liable in my opinion to be 

too hasty in his impulses to sorrow and 
rage. It was so now. He had been 
| deeply stirred by this ridiculous photo- 
| graph, it : 
| “TI have written a few lines,” he said, 
| “about it already. If you like, I will 
| read them aloud to you.” 




















“Go on,” I sighed. 
William has a sad crooning voice. 
He began to read :— 


“Mute in the woodland chorus 
Of that far distant spring, 
The female dinosaurus 
Alone has ceased to sing; 

Cold on the plain there glistens 
The infant braod she nursed ; 
Time shall not break these prisons, 

The eggs shall never burst.” 

** But, William, William,” I remon- 
strated, ‘‘ wait a minute! I feel certain 
you ‘re wrong in your facts somewhere, 
For instance I don’t believe the dinosaur 
was a bird at all; it was a kind of 
lizard,” 

“ Well?” said William coldly. 

“ Well,” I said, “ lizards don’t sing.” 

“ How do you know what prehistoric 
lizards may have done?” answered 
William in fiercely contemptuous tones. 
“They had wings. I know they had. 
I've seen pictures of them.” 

I conceded the possibility that dino- 
saurs sang. 

* All the same,” I went on, “ they were 
big, savage, dangerous sort of animals. 
You can’t possibly get up any sorrow 
about the death of a lot of little dino- 


saur cubs that weren’t born.” 





“That's just the sort of thing you 
prosaic-minded people would say, te} 
torted William, ‘Just because a poor 
song-bird Pe 

“ Reptile,” I insisted. = 

“ eve it your own way,” said Wil- 
liam. “Just because a poor singing 
creature happens to be rather large, 
and happens to have died rather a \ 
time ago, you imagine one can't f 
any sympathy with its grief at bei 
robbed of its young. Where wo 
the great tragic poets have been if they 
had taken so narrow a line? W 
shouldn’t I feel’as keenly about this 
dinosaur as other poets have felt about 
an albatross or a nightingale? After 
all, the nightingale never did really lose 
its young. It's only a legend. This 
thing is true.” 

“All right; William,” I said. “ Go 


on.” He went on— 





“Old tragedy of nesting! 
The trembling matron flew, 
Hovered around unresting 
And wailed the long night through; 
The lone Mongolian mountains 
Echoed her heart-felt cry, : 
The woods, the glades, the fountains 
Retold her agony.” 
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IYNHEER Baxpwin. BEATUS ILLE'—THAT IS TO SAY, BLESSED IS THE MAN WHO 


MAKES TWO BULBS TO GROW WHERE ONE BULB GREW BEFORE.” 
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in those days, do you think?” I in- 
quired faintly. 

“Rather,” said William. 
them.” 

He seemed to be cheering up now 
that he had worked up the second 
stanza. It was almost as if he had 
forgotten momentarily the dinosaur’s 
grief. 1 find it is often thus with poets 

“Let me tell you how it finishes,” 
he said. 

He concluded the poem. 


*Tons of 


* Little enough it mattered 
lo him that did the deed 
When his rough footsteps shattered 
Part of that unborn brede; 
Poor embrvos left to moulder 
Whilst years uncounted ran ! 
Surely one thing is colder— 
The ruthless heart of man.” 

I was silent for some time after this. 
“Why on earth do you assume,” I said 
at last, “that the song-dinosaur’s nest 
was disturbed by a human being? It 
might have been a—well, one of those 
other things, whatever they are, that 
Much more 
A man would probably 


| have run for all he was worth at the 


| tempt to gloze over it. 


mere sight of a dinosaur.” 
* No, no,” said William, “don’t at- 
Anything but 


| & man, the cruellest creature on earth, 





would, I feel certain, have spared an- 


other animal's nest. No, you can depend 























ENTERTAINMENTS AT WHICH WE HAVE NEVER ASSISTED. 


Saturpay Niontr at THe Batra Civs. 


upon it, is was a man, or maybe a boy. 
Blew them carelessly and broke them, 
[ expect, and lelt them there to decay 
If you are going to laugh any more I 
think you had better leave me alone 
with my sorrow.” 

Nevertheless I stayed. 

“Just tell me one thing William,” I 
objected after another pause. ‘ Mustn’t 
there have been lots of tragedies in Mon- 
golia during the last ten million years 
rated more worthy of song than this 
one? Think of all the wars and earth- 
quakes and floods. Think of the present 
war in China. You have never been 
stirred to any indignation about that. 
lt seems to me that the edge of one’s 
grief about this dinosaur is a little 
blunted by time and lack of knowledge 
about the exact circumstances of the 
case, Supposing this rotten old hen- 
lizard simply crawled off and laid an- 
other clutch of eggs somewhere else ?” 

“You will never be able to understand 
the spirit of poetry,” replied William 
magnificently. 

I suppose he is right. 


Evor, 








“RECONSTRUCTION OF BIG INDUSTRY. 
Vicars Ser Goop Exampne.” 
South African Paper. 
This does not surprise us. They have 
always been noted for the excellence of 
their maxims. 
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FIELD CRICKET. 


Come, out with you, my Blackamoor, 
Be venturesome, fling wide the door ; 
Loo long you've fiddled with the lateh 
And backed affrighted. Do you catch 
Che quiet cadence of my breath 

While I am lying still as death ? 

"Tis time you ceased your preluding ; 
Come, Sambo, let me hear you sing. 


He’s gone. He backed away and fell 
Straight to the bottom of his well. 
Now creaks the elfin winch and chain 
That winds him slowly up again. 

He gains the rim, he peers about 
Round-eyed, but still he won't come out. 
How long am I supposed to stick it, 
Aggravating little cricket? 


Hesleeps? Ab, no, he comes, he comes! 

The grasshoppers bend to their kettle- 
drums. 

He bows and smiles, he stands four- 
square, 

His wavy feelers fan the air; 

He takes the centre of his stage, 

Moistens his fingers, finds the page, 

Turns right-about, uprears his wings, 

Ducks down his bullet head and sings. 








Vive la Politesse Anglaise! 


“Syprey, December 15. 
The British Bowing team beat New South 
Wales by 154 to 116.”—Indian Paper, 
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“MARS AT THE MOVIES. 


A contemporary has initiated the practice of sending its 
musical, dramatic and even fashion critics to the more 
important Pictures. Hitherto we have seen no opinion 
recorded by a Military Critic, although his presence at a 
film of the blood-and-thunder variety would seem to be ap- 
propriate. The report printed below is the result of our first 
experiment in this direction :— 

n accordance with your instructions dated 31/12/25 I 
attended the evening performance on the 2nd inst. at the 
Parthenon Palace (Square, W. 1) and witnessed the follow- 
ing pictures :— 

DESIGNATION. REMARKS. 


NUMBER. NAME. 


1. Current Topics. Topical. See below. 


One-shot Seth, 
2. 


the sure-thing 
Sleuth. j 

I was issued by the orderly with one unnumbered copy of 
the day’s orders, price 3d. Zero hour was fixed for 8 P.M. 
The orchestra reached their assembly positions by Z plus 
8 minutes; the conductor took post at Z plus 11 and 
Lights-Out went at Z plus 15. By this time the audi- 
ence had closed up considerably and there was some bad 
bunching in the communication trenches. Irregular conduct 
among the occupants of the “Standing Room Only” called 
for immediate action, and the offenders were ordered to take 
up positions in the rear rank, from which the field of fire 
and visibility were poor. 

Only two of the Current Topics were of military interest. 
The first of these was a demonstration of the new tango by 
numbers. The completed movement was then reproduced 
in slow time, showing that when once the following details 
are mastered the recruit has little to fear :— 

(a) Right foot, one long pace forward—Marcu. 

(b) Left foot, one long pace forward—Marcu. 

(c) Right, left, right, left—Hatr. 

(2) Leit turn, right turn, about turn, as you were, now 

where are you ? 

The partner is grasped lightly between the forefinger and 
thumb of the left hand, and at the same time the right arm 
is allowed to assume a natural position round the body just 
above the point of balance. Other factors affecting the 
situation are :— 

(1) the time, 

(2) the nature of the floor, 

(3) the proximity of the couples on either flank. 

A splendid example of steadiness on parade was afforded 
by the next episode, which depicted General Fuentes D' Onoro 
presenting the Order of the Cordon Rouge (with goblets) to 
the intrepid Colonel Ladonna del Mobile forservices rendered. 
Overcome with emotion the General pinned the coveted 
decoration to the gallant Colonel's cheek and kissed him 
tenderly on the left breast, in line with the top tunic button. 
The Colonel never winced. 

After a short stand-easy the second film, which consti- 
tuted the strong point of the evening, was announced as 
having been passed by the Censor. 

Little Seth was first shown at home, learning to use a 
pop-gun. This explained how he came to be such a useful 
shot in later years. Even in those days he wore some kind 
of uniform, but it is doubtful if the authorities would reckon 
the time so spent as counting towards his pension. 

His instructor was an old negro ex-soldier, who did not 
believe in fire-discipline training, the rules of aiming or in 
“ae the safety precautions. Seth however became adept 


ring from the hip or the holster, without aim and without 
loading. 


Shoot-up. See below. 





sic Pe 


A few episodes were included to show how good he 
was. Weather conditions, moving targets, and the usual 
strong wind which blows at film-actors had no appreciable 
effect upon his shooting. At judging distance and 
nition of targets he soon reached a high degree of proficieney, 
On one occasion, when a broncho-buster had tossed him for 
drinks, Seth shot the “ heads” off the nickel while it was 
still in the air. 

Naturally he very soon became some sort of officer and 
rode a spirited mustard-coloured mustang. To assist him 
in maintaining good order and military discipline he hada 
squad of mounted stalwarts who saluted him on the slightest 
provocation and who followed him in single file across all 
the more conspicuous skylines. He was a dashing horse. 
man, never moved except at the gallop, and held his reingin 
the alert position. 

His flair for rapid appreciation of the situation was most 
remarkable. He divined the enemy’s next move before the 
enemy himself had decided to make one at all. No indication 
was given of his having undergone a Staff Course, so I 
think he must have done so while the photographer was on 
leave. 

During the siege of the farmer’s corral by enemy Gauchos 
Seth was the lile and soul of the defence. His study of 
Plevna, Sidney Street and Port Arthur stood him in good 
stead. The only explanation I can offer of his charmed life 
is that he was not only of iron nerve but of splinter-prool 
construction ; otherwise he would have been badly shaken 
when a Gaucho shell—(did our Intelligence know that 
Gauchos have shells ?)—burst on the cantle of his saddle. 
Another demolished the table at which he was busy fight 
ing, and several essential documents were destroyed, among 
them the War Diary, the Ration Indent, the Glass Renewals 
Statement, the Prevalence of Rats Return and the Nominal 
Roll of Lance-Corporals with Strawberry Birthmarks. Often 
he sighed for the quiet easy-going efficiency of civilised 
armies, 

I almost forgot to mention that he found time to fall in 
love with the farmer’s lovely daughter, who had won the. 
admiration of all ranks by her devotion to duty, although | 
it meant taking temperatures under heavy fire and waking 
up the wounded and dying at 4.30 a.m. daily so as to be 
ready for the doctor's visit at 11.15. 

The final close-up showed the gallant Seth in a position | 
of anticipation, from which there would appear to be no 
escape. 











LAYS OF LEARNING. 
1X.—Tue Lecture. 
Descartes laid it down that a person may doubt 
The existence of everything under the sun 
Except of oneself: there's no doubting about 
The contrivance through which all the doubting 
is done. 
This subtle, suggestive but puzzling remark 
In so many directions the lecturer twisted 
That he ended by leaving us all in the dark, 
For he caused us to doubt whether DescarTEs 
existed. G. 








° * 
From an article on the manufacture of “ Toscan 
cigars :— 


“During the process of fermentation the leaves undergo an ongaliie| 
transformation to give them the characteristic flavour varying from 
3,000 to 4,500 kilograms each.”—Italian Paper. 

Our recollection of the Toscano” is that it sheds & dis- 
tinetly heavy aroma, but we did not know before that 
was measured by the ton. | 
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COUNTY SONGS. 
Il.—Surrey. 
Tue millionaires of Surrey, 

They dwell in vast estates, 
With little model cottages 
In clusters at the gates. 


From Godalming to Bagshot, 
From Churt to Kingston Hill, 

The millionaires of Surrey 
Exert their splendid will. 


They shoot the fatted pheasant, 
They hunt the carted deer, 
They eat the best asparagus 


Throughout the changing year. 


And when the time hangs heavy, 
However great their store, 
They motor up to London 
And make a little more. 


E.Y. L. 
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UNIQUENESS AND LONGEVITY. 
By Bemborough (formerly Bamberger), 
the World-famous British Violinist. 

Lorn as I am to enter into any 
se!{-assertive controversy with a distin- 
guished confrére, I cannot allow the 
claims advanced by M. pe PacuMann ig 
his article on “ How to Live Long,” in 
The Evening Standard, to pass without 
a few words of dignified and temperate 
protest. 

These claims, be it noted, are founded 
on the assertion, “I am Pachmann, the 
unique.” It is true that he does not 
exhort everyone to follow his example. 
It is also true that, being little more than 
half his age, I cannot compete with him 
at present in the matter of longevity. 
But, as our great poet Barney remarks 


illness, his contempt for doctors and 
dieting. Here too I am ready to take 
up the gauntlet. 

At the age of two I was taken to see 
Lasz?, already a very old man. After 
I had played to him for about an hour, 
winding up with Bacn’s Chiconne, he 
said, “ Now you must have some 
refreshment.” I did. It began with 
pilaff, kabobs with paprika and goulash, 
and wound up with caviare, ice- 
pudding, champagne and Kimmel. 
The Master observed to my father, 
“That boy of yours will go far. He 
has the maw of a pelican. I only hope 
he has the digestion of an ostrich.” 1 
certainly bad and still have, but, as the 
great NapoLeon said, al faut se borner. 
When I was in South Africa last I 
visited an ostrich farm and was shown 











) 
in remote and semi-savage countries, ] 
have been obliged to subsist not on} 
what 1 liked, but what I could get. Yet | 
even so my range of gustatory ex. | 
periences has been infinitely wider than | 
those of M. pz Pacumann, Compared | 
with mine his dietary is commonplace 
and monotonous. You may search his | 
list in vain for dugong steaks; for a| 
tournedos of wallaby; for cherimoya| 
cutlets; for pemmican made from the! 
duck - billed platypus; for Sargasso | 
salad; for smoked wombat or curried | 
bobolink. 

I have eaten all of these and survive, | 
because of my indomitable will and | 
superb digestion. But 1 am not a} 
gastronome or @ gourmet. I have} 
trained myself to eat anything with | 
impunity. M. DE PacHMANN com- | 





in his Festus :-— 


“We live in deeds, not 
ears ; in thoughts, not 


In feelings, not in figures 
on a dial. 

We should count time by 
heart-throbs . . .” 


Uniquity is not to be 
confounded with length 
of years. It depends 
on what a man has done 
and suffered as well as 
what he has eaten and 
drunk. I would there- 
fore respectfully ask M. 
DE PACHMANN :— 

Has he ever been 
partially eaten by can- 
nibals ? 

Has he ever been 
kidnapped by the Ku- 
Klux- Klan ? 

Has he ever given 
recitals at Bohotle, 


me 


te 





ONE THING FOR IT, BOYS; 
abort THE RuGey Cope.” 
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Captain of Puddlebcurne A.F.C. (examining misshapen ball). “ THERE 's ONLY 
WE'LL HAVE TO CHUCK SOCCER AND 'ENCEFORTH 


ORG ab 41 dom ta 


jmiserates BEETHOVEN | 
| because he did not un- | 
derstand how to eat or | 
drink, and did not even | 
notice what was set be- 
forehim. Herein I am | 
proud to follow Brera- 
OVEN’S example. So} 
long as the fare is ample | 
Iam content. The trav- | 
elling virtuoso cannot | 
afford to be fastidious, | 
otherwise the dwellers | 
inremoteand barbarous | 
regions would remain | 
for ever outside the be- | 
nign and humanising | 
influence of his art. | 
In this view of my} 
mission I have always | 
been supported and en- | 
couraged by my father- | 
in-law, Sir Pompey} 
Boldero, K.C.B., whose 


' 
| 
i 
i 








Bootle, Ballybunnion, Jemimaville, 
Chowbent, Lompalanka, Timgad, Wool- 


loomoolloo or Zagazig ? 


Was he ever decorated by Kixo 
CHULALONGKORN of Siam, or received 
in audience by Prenx-Bis-Dopa, the 


Albanian chieftain ? 


Has he ever played a duet with a 


boxing kangaroo, or taught a gorilla to 
sing in tune in the forests of the Aru- 
wimi, or serenaded the Queen of the 
Amazons in Dahomey ? 

Can he perform on (1) the contra- 
zoedone, (2) the Peruvian nose-flute, 
(3) the war-conch of the Solomon 
Islanders, (4) the Javanese jamboon, 
(5) the Papuan piffel-horn ? 

It may perhaps be unfair to challenge 
comparisons in spheres of activity of 
which M. pz Pacumann has obviously 
had no practical experience. His claims 
to uniqueness in the article in question 
are chiefly based on his magnificent and 
unparalleled digestion, his freedom from 








a remarkably handsome bird which on 
the previous day bad devoured what is 
locally known as the “ Hottentot hag- 
gis,” t.e., the hide of a springbok stuffed 
with broken bottles and tin-tacks ; but I 
refrained from sampling this peculiar 
dish. 

It has always been my rule to adapt 
my diet to local exigencies, to eat in 
Rome as the Romans eat. But there 
are exceptions. | draw the line at 
anthropophagy, though my resolve in- 
volved me in considerable friction with 
the otherwise friendly natives in New 
Guinea and the Solomon Islands. 

Let there be no misunderstanding as 
to my attitude. M. pe PacuMany tells 
us that his is a dual nature—artist first, 
then gastronomist. All his life he has 
eaten and drunk what he willed, “not 
for the sake of eating, but for enjoy- 
ment’s sake for the love of the food.” 
How different from me, the only Bam- 
borough! For half my life, travelling 





second wife, the mother 
of Madame Bamborough, was the 
granddaughter of Sir Nicodemus Jel- 
lyby, the famous African explorer. Sir 
Pompey, who is now in his ninety- 
second year, has all his life been notable 
for omnivoracity. 

Above all, Sir Pompey has never 
failed to impress upon me the responsi- 
bilities of the travelling virtuoso. Most 
of the modern representatives of this 
type disregard their opportunities for the 
study of anthropology, natural history, 
archwology and dietetic experiment. 
They do not make friends with the 
natives, or adopt their dress, or practise 
with their weapons—the knobkerry, the 
boomerang or the assegai—or cultivate 
relations with interesting animals. For 
myself | am almost more at home at the 
Zoo than in Queen's Hall. I prefer 
Cassowary claret to the wine of Bor- 
deaux; béche de-mer (the sea-slug or sea- 
cucumber) to Whitstable oysters; birds’- 
nest soup to mulligatawny or ox-tail. 
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Pedantic Sportsman. ‘‘ Now, Jack, YOU'RE FRESH FROM SCHOOL. 
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lendasI began. Longevity may be 
| turned to excellent account, but it is not 
the only thing that matters, Unique- 
ness is another story ; but the claim to 
uniqueness cannot be based on the love 
of food, on the possession of a perfect 
Italian cook, or on the capacity to eat 
two dinners, one on top of the other. 
You may thus attain toa relative unique- 
ness, but not to the absolute thing. Sir 
Pompey Boldero is unique, so is Madame 
Bamborough. For the rest I am con- 
tent to rely on the tribute which has 
recently reached me from an anonymous 
admirer :— 


“Greater than Courts or Liuoyps or HamBro 
In world-encircling fame is Bamborough ! 
Even the best of banks may bust, 

But his renown will never rust, 
Who tames the savage alligator, 
Who humanises the Equator, 
Who soothes the buffalo, the grampus, 
The tiger and the hippocampus : 
€ son-in-law, as all men know, 
Of good Sir Pompey Boldero, 
And, like Mount Everest’s lonely peak, 
[ncomparable and unique.” 








A Remarkable Feat. 


from 40s, 





Birmingham Pa er. 


“Mrs, —— has 200 Typewriters, all makes, 
She will stand by every machine.” 





A FISH CURE. 


[According to Dr. Donatp TRESSLER, of 
Pittsburg, a cantankerous disp sition can be 
cured by a regular and varied fish diet.] 
INFLAMED by the juices of beast and 

bird, 

That querulous queasy chap, 
Aloysius Gribe, was quickly stirred 

To wrath by the least mishap ; 

He harried an inoffensive spouse ; 

If he missed his usual train 
At the stationmaster he roundly swore, 
And, emitting a loud resentful roar, 
He stamped his foot and his hair he 

tore 

Whenever it looked like rain. 


But a change came over the scene when 
Gribe 
Contracted a curious craze 
For feeding on Ocean’s finny tribe 
That was lacking in earlier days, 
And broke his fast with a bloater or 
two 
And lustily lunched on crabs, 
Had winkles and shrimps and prawns 
for tea, 
And dined with a gusto good to see 
On halibut, bake and kedgeree, 
And supped on a dish of dabs. 


To-day his numerous friends unite 
In extolling the sterling worth 

Of one they had formerly viewed as quite 
The surliest bear on earth, 

Who goes his way with a snatch of song 
And the artless smile of a Gisu, 

And is mildly amused (and never swears) 

If his hat blowsoff or he falls downstairs, 

Since, banning the butcher's baneful 

wares, 


He has pinned his faith to fish. 








Things one Couldn’t Possibly have 
Expressed Better. 

“ The indefatigable Mr. C., who manages to 
rise like a Felix from the ashes of any finan- 
cial disaster.”——Morning Paper. 

“Horrets, HypRrorataics, ETc. 

Draix Tites.—Book before spring rush ; 
any size; delivered anywhere. 

AN IDEAL RESIDENCE POR THE WINTER.” 
Very cosy. Advt. in Scots Paper. 

“Two inmates are reported to have esca 
from the Mental Hospital at ——. Search 
beep made for them, but so far unsuccessfully. 
It is believed that they have stolen motor- 
bicycles, and are riding about the country on 
them.”—Morning Paper. 
One seems to have met them some- 
where. 
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UNIQUENESS AND LONGEVITY. 

By Bamborough (formerly Bamberger), 
the World-famous British Violinist. 
Lorn as I am to enter into any 

seli-assertive controversy with a distin- 

guished confrére, 1 cannot allow the 
claims advanced by M. pe PacuMANN ip 
his article on “* How to Live Long,” in 

The Evening Standard, to pass without 

a few words of dignified and temperate 
protest. 

These claims, be it noted, are founded 
on the assertion, ‘I am Pachmann, the 
unique.” It is true that he does not 
exhort everyone to follow his example. 
It is also true that, being little more than 
half his age, 1 cannot compete with him 
at present in the matter of longevity. 
But, as our great poet Barney remarks 





illness, his contempt for doctors and 
dieting. Here too I am ready to take 
up the gauntlet. 

At the age of two I was taken to see 
Liszv, already a very old man. After 
I had played to him for about an hour, 
winding up with Baca’s Chiconne, he 
said, “ Now you must have some 
refreshment.” I did. It began with 
pilaff, kabobs with paprika and goulash, 
and wound up with caviare, ice- 
pudding, champagne and Kimmel. 
The Master observed to my father, 
“That boy of yours will go far. He 
has the maw of a pelican. I only hope 
he has the digestion of an ostrich.” 1 
certainly had and still have, but, as the 
great NAPOLEON said, al faut se borner. 
When I was in South Africa last I 
visited an ostrich farm and was shown 








in remote and semi-savage countries, } | 
have been obliged to subsist not on} 
what 1 liked, but what I could get. Yet | 
even so my range of gustatory ex-| 
periences has been infinitely wider than | 
those of M. pe Pacumann. Compared | 
with mine his dietary is commonplace | 
and monotonous. You may search his | 
list in vain for dugong steaks; for a | 
tournedos of wallaby; for cherimoya | 
cutlets; for pemmican made from the | 
duck - billed platypus; for Sargasso | 
salad; for smoked wombat or curried | 
bobolink. | 

I have eaten all of these and survive, | 
because of my indomitable will and | 
superb digestion. But 1 am not a} 
gastronome or a gourmet. I have| 
trained myself to eat anything with | 


impunity. M. DE PacuManxn com- | 





in his Festus :— 
“We live in deeds, not 
‘sae in thoughts, not 
reaths ; 
In feelings, not in figures 
on a dial, 
We should count time by 
heart-throbs . . .” 


Uniquity is not to be 
confounded with length 
of years. It depends 
on what a man has done 
and suffered as well as 
what he has eaten and 
drunk. I would there- 
fore respectfully ask M. 
DE PACHMANN :— 

Has he ever been 
partially eaten by can- 
nibals ? 

Has he ever been 
kidnapped by the Ku- 
Klux-Klan ? 

Has he ever given 
recitals at Bohotle, 


ONE THING FOR 





abort THE Rucpy Cope.” 
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Captain of Puddlebcurne A.F.C. (examining misshapen ball). “ THERE 's ONLY 
WE'LL HAVE TO CHUCK SOCCER AND 'ENCEFORTH 


IT, BOYS; 


| miserates BEETHOVEN | 
| because he did not un- | 
derstand how to eat or | 
drink, and did not even | 
notice what was set be- 
forehim. Herein I am | 
proud to follow Bretn- | 
OVEN'’s example. So} 
long as the far- is ample | 
ITamcontent. The trav- | 
elling virtuoso cannot | 
afford to be fastidious, | 
otherwise the dwellers | 
inremoteand barbarous | 
regions would remain | 
for ever outside the be- | 
nign and humanising | 
influence of his art. | 

In this view of my} 
mission I have always | 
been supported and en- | 
couraged by my father- | 
in-law, Sir Pompey} 
Boldero, K.C.B., whose 








Bootle, Ballybunnion, Jemimaville, 
Chowbent, Lompalanka, Timgad, Wool- 
loomoolloo or Zagazig ? 

Was he ever decorated by Kixe 
CHULALONGKORN of Siam, or received 
in audience by Prenx-Bis-Dopa, the 
Albanian chieftain ? 

Has he ever played a duet with a 
boxing kangaroo, or taught a gorilla to 
sing in tune in the forests of the Aru- 
wimi, or serenaded the Queen of the 
Amazons in Dahomey ? 

Can he perform on (1) the contra- 
zoedone, (2) the Peruvian nose-flute, 
(3) the war-conch of the Solomon 
Islanders, (4) the Javanese jamboon, 
(5) the Papuan piffel-horn ? 

It may perhaps be unfair to challenge 
comparisons in spheres of activity of 
which M. pz PacuMaxn has obviously 
had no practical experience. His claims 
to uniqueness in the article in question 
are chiefly based on his magnificent and 
unparalleled digestion, his freedom from 





a remarkably handsome bird which on 
the previous day had devoured what is 
locally known as the “ Hottentot hag- 
gis,’ t.e., the hide of a springbok stuffed 
with broken bottles and tin-tacks ; but I 
refrained from sampling this peculiar 
dish. 

It has always been my rule to adapt 
my diet to local exigencies, to eat in 
Rome as the Romans eat. But there 
are exceptions. 1 draw the line at 
anthropophagy, though my resolve in- 
volved me in considerable friction with 
the otherwise friendly natives in New 
Guinea and the Solomon Islands. 

Let there be no misunderstanding as 
to my attitude. M. pz PacuMann tells 
us that his is a dual nature—artist first, 
then gastronomist. ll his life he has 
eaten and drunk what he willed, “not 
for the sake of eating, but for enjoy- 
ment’s sake for the love of the food.” 
How different from me, the only Bam- 
borough! For half my life, travelling 








second wife, the mother 
of Madame Bamborough, was the 
granddaughter of Sir Nicodemus Jel- 
lyby, the famous African explorer. Sir 
Pompey, who is now in his ninety- 
second year, has all his life been notable 
for omnivoracity. 

Above all, Sir Pompey has never 
failed to impress upon me the responsi- 
bilities of the travelling virtuoso. Most 
of the modern representatives of this 
type disregard their opportunities for the 
study of anthropology, natural history, 
archeology and dietetic experiment. 
They do not make friends with the 
natives, or adopt their dress, or practise 
with their weapons—the knobkerry, the 
boomerang or the assegai—or cultivate 
relations with interesting animals. For 
myself 1 am almost more at home at the 
Zoo than in Queen's Hall. I prefer 
Cassowary claret to the wine of Bor- 
deaux ; béche de-mer (the sea-slug or sea- 
cucumber) to Whitstable oysters; birds'- 
nest soup to mulligatawny or ox-tail. 
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Pedantic Sportsman. ‘‘ Now, Jack, YOU'RE FRESH FROM SCHOOL. WHAT’S THE PLURAL OF ‘TaLLy-HO!’?”’ 








| lLendasI began. Longevity may be 
| turned to excellent account, but it is not 
| the only thing that matters, Unique- 
ness is another story ; but the claim to 
uniqueness cannot be based on the love 
of food, on the possession of a perfect 
Italian cook, or on the capacity to eat 
two dinners, one on top of the other. 
You may thus attain toa relative unique- 
ness, but not to the absolute thing. Sir 
Pompey Boldero is unique, so is Madame 
Bamborough. For the rest I am con- 
tent to rely on the tribute which has 
recently reached me from an anonymous 
admirer :— 


“Greater than Courts or Lioyps or HamBro 
In world-encircling fame is Bamborough ! 
Even the best of banks may bust, 

But his renown will never rust, 
Who tames the savage alligator, 
Who humanises the Equator, 
Who soothes the buffalo, the grampus, 
The tiger and the hippocampus : 
€ son-in-law, as all men know, 
Of good Sir Pompey Boldero, 
And, like Mount Everest’s lonely peak, 
[ucomparable and unique.” 








A Remarkable Feat. 

“Mrs, —— has 200 Typewriters, all makes, 
from 40s. She will stand by every machine.” 
Birmingham Pa er. 








A FISH CURE. 


{According to Dr. Donatp TressteEr, of 
Pittsburg, a cantankerous disp sition can be 
cured by a regular and varied fish diet.) 
INFLAMED by the juices of beast and 

bird, 

That querulous queasy chap, 
Aloysius Gribe, was quickly stirred 

To wrath by the least mishap ; 

He harried an inoffensive spouse ; 

If he missed his usual train 
At the stationmaster he roundly swore, 
And, emitting a loud resentful roar, 
He stamped his foot and his hair he 

tore 

Whenever it looked like rain. 


But a change came over the scene when 
Gribe 
Contracted a curious craze 
For feeding on Ocean’s finny tribe 
That was lacking in earlier days, 
And broke his fast with a bloater or 
two 
And lustily lunched on crabs, 
Had winkles and shrimps and prawns 
for tea, 
And dined with a gusto good to see 
On halibut, bake and kedgeree, 
And supped on a dish of dabs. 





To-day his numerous friends unite 
In extolling the sterling worth 
Of one they had formerly viewed as quite 
The surliest bear on earth, 
Who goes his way with a snatch of song 
And the artless smile of a Gisu, 
And is mildly amused (and never swears) 
If his hat blowsoff or he falls downstairs, 
Since, banning the butcher's baneful 
wares, 
He has pinned his faith to fish. 








Things one Couldn’t Possibly have 
Expressed Better. 

“ The indefatigable Mr. C., who manages to 
rise like a Felix from the ashes of any finan- 
cial disaster."— Morning Paper. 

* Horens, Hyproratrsics, ETc. 

Dratx Tires.—Book before spring rush ; 
any size; delivered anywhere. 

AN IDEAL RESIDENCE FOR THE WINTER,” 
Very cosy. Advt. in Scots Paper. 


“Two inmates are reported to have escaped 
from the Mental Hospital at ——. Search has 
been made for them, but so far unsuccessfully. 
It is believed that they have stolen motor- 
bicycles, and are riding about the country on 
them.”—Morning Paper. 

One seems to have met them some- 
where. 
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THE SMOKY LUM.(') 


“Yg should aye, lassie, get a smoky|heid an’ scart his neb an’, whit wis/ yir lum soopit, gude wife, or 1 ’ll hae ye, 


« An’ the meenister gaed awa’ up the 
brae an’ he coupit an’ cam’ heels oor 


lum soopit,”(2) said Tib’s auntie tae| waur, he fyled(*) the warth o’ siller— 
Tib this long time ago. “There wis| his braw black claes. 


aince,” said she, “an auld wife that 
bided by her lee lane in 
a wee house at the brae- 
fit o’ Balwhinney; but 
aiblins she wis no sae lee 
lane asa’ that, for she 'd 
a great muckle black cat 
that bided wi’ her that 
she ca'd Nick’em. _ Folk 
said that she wis no a 
canny auld wife ava, an’ 
that Nick’em wis no a 
canny cattie, for, gin the 
auld wife strokit him— 
‘Cheety puss, cheety 
puss,’ ‘ Yow, yow,’ wad 
say Nick’em, an’ the 
sparks o’ muckle hell 
wad loup amang his 
jacket like fleachers.(*) 

‘“ An’ when the auld 
wife went oot bye to cut 
a bit kale tae her denner, 
the bairns o’ Balwhinney 
‘ud keek oor the wa’ an’ 
sing— « Auld wife, auld witch, 

Auld wife, auld witch, 
Fa’ i’ the fire 
An’ burn yir mutch ! ’(4) 
An’ whiles the auld wife wadna notice, 
but whiles she’d glower at them, an’ 
syne they 'd awa hame wi' sair kites (5) 
an’ hae tae get the pheesic. 

“ Aweel, the auld wife had a gey smoky 
lum; ye'd say, whiles, that 
the hale clachan wad be 
smoor’d wi’ the reek o't— 
the reek, folks said, that cam’ 
o’ the quare-like kindlin’ she 
used for her bit fire an’ the 
quare-like things she biled in 
her black pottie. 

«But the auld wife’s lum 
smokit aye. 

“Sae the meenister cam’ 
tae the auld wife’s hoosie an’ 
he chappit at the door an’ 
gaed ben; an’, when the 
auld wife saw the meenister, 
the sup tea she wis takin’ went 
the wrang way wi’ her, an’ *- 
Nick’em said ‘ Yow, yow,’ an’ ~ 
ran in below the dresser. 

‘An’ the meenister said, ‘A 
fair gudeday tae ye, gude wife. 
Yon lum o’ yours is gey an’ 
smoky ; wull ye no hae it soopit, for the 
reek o’t blaws intill the manse an’ a’?’ 

* An’ the auld wife said,‘ Dinna fash 
yirsel’ for my lum, meenister, an’ I '1I 
hae it soopit in my ain time.’ 

Lam=chimney. ( 
Soopit = swept. ( 
(3) Fleachers = fleas. 





4) Mutch=cap. 
5 


) 
) Kites = stomachs, 
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“ An’ the auld wife’s lum smokit aye. 





“Tur BAIRNS 0’ BALWHINNEY 'CD KEEK OOR THE WA’ AN SING...” 


“‘ An’ the laird’s doer, (7) decent man, 
cam’ doon the road tae the auld wife's 
hoosie an’ he chappit an’ gaed ben, an’ 
said he, ‘ Ye’ll need tae hae yir lum 
soopit, gude wife, or the laird ‘ll no be 
best pleased.’ 

** An’ the auld wife said, ‘ Dinna fash 
yirsel’ for my lum, Maister Duthie, an’ 
[’ll hae it soopit in my ain time.’ 





“* Yow, yow,’ sasrp NICK’EM, ‘IT's THE SWEEP, SURE ENEUCH!’” 


** An’ the doer gaed awa’ up the brae, 
an’ his ae dochter flitted wi’ a tinkler (8) 
loon that verra nicht, which wis a sair 
affront tae pit on a body. 

“ An’ the auld wife’s lum smokit ave. 

“ An’ syne the polisman cam’ tae the 

(6) Fyled =soiled, 








. (8) Tinkler=tinker. 
(*) Doer = agent. 


| auld wife’s doorie an’ he chappit an’ 
|gaed ben, an’ said he,‘ Ye maun hae 


| afore the Shirra.’ 

‘*An’ the auld wife said, ‘ Dinna fash 
yirsel’ for my lum, polisman, an’ I'll hae 
it soopit in my ain time,’ 

An’ the polisman gaed 
awa’ tae the Shirra, gey 
grumphy-like, an’ he fell 
in wi’ twa lads on the way 
that he'd ta’en for the 
poachin’, an’ the yin hit 
himan unco'dingo’erthe 
bonnet an’ the itherflang 
him intill the burn, whit | 
way he wis bedded for a} 
month, 

“ But the auld wife's 
lum smokit aye. 

“But ae nicht —an’ | 
siccan a nicht o’ rain and 
mirk never ye saw—there | 
cam’ a clamp, clamp, 
clamp up the causey—| 
folk said "twas like the! 
hoofs oa stot—an’ syne | 
there cam’ a terrible loud | 
chappin’ at the auld) 
wife’s door. | 

““« Be here,’ said the au!d wife in a) 
gey feart voice, ‘ wha ’il that be?’ 

“*Yon’ll be the sweep,’ said Nick’em, | 
speakin’ in gude Scots (I tell’t ye he} 
wis no a canny cattie), an’ he gaed} 
\tae the door an’ unsneckit it (ye'll} 
| mind ‘at he wis no a canny cattie ava), | 
jan’ there wis a muckle black man oot 
| bye an’ he cam’ ben, an’ ‘ Yow, yow,’ 
said Nick’em, ‘ it's the sweep, | 
sure eneuch !’ 

«It’s noin my time ye ‘ve | 
come, Maister Sweep, ’saidthe | 
auld wife in a wee feart voice. 

“1 ken that brawly,’ says 
the black man, awfu’ nesty- 
like. 

«“« But,’ said the auld wife 
in a wee, wee feart voice, ‘ye 
canna soop a lum wi naething 
tae pit up it?’ for verily the 
muckle black hands o’ him 
were toom (°*). 

“<T'll pit an auld besom up 
it/’ said the black mannie, 
roarin’ like thun’er, an’ wi 
that he grippit the auld wife 
an’ louped up the lum wi' her 
an’ awa. 

“* Fuff, fuff!’ said Nick- 
em, ‘Fuff, fuff !’ an’ he louped 
up the lum himsel’ an’ awa efter them, 
an’ a’body kens that the nane o’ them’s 
come back. 

*Sae ye see,” said Tib’s auntie tae 
Tib, “that if y’ dinna get a smoky lum 
sorted ye 'll maybe get sorted yirsel’.” 


— 














(*) Toom =empty. 
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: Horror-stricken Parents. ‘‘Goop Gractous! You CaN’T POSSIBLY GO TO THE FANCY-DRESS DANCE LIKE THAT."’ 
a), | Daughter. ‘‘ OF COURSE NOT, YOU OLD stUPIDS! I SHALL WEAR MY CLOAK IN THE CAR.” 








2p, | | SHE-SHANTIES. 
Waat po tHE Lapies Tank AspouTt.. .? 
he Wuen butlers bring the rich liqueur 
ce. | And, stealing from their chairs 
With modest eye, discreet and pure, 
ty: | The ladies pass upstairs, 
| = Then while we sling decanters round 
And nurse the frail digestion 
I often to myself propound 
This most improper question— 
What do the ladies talk about when the ladies leave the table ? 
The talk, of course, is more refined 
Than that which they have left behind ; 
Not there the humour which regales 
| The bibulous disgusting males, 
But hose and hat and scarf and sleeve, 
The price of silk and sable— 
This type of thing engrosses Eve. 
lo doubt. But still, do vou believe 
That's ut the ladies talk about when the ladies leave the 
table ? 





That fairy with the marble brow 
| Who simpered through the meal, 
4 What topic interests her now? 
4 Not polities, I feel. 
Those lips that, captivating Earls, 
Would melt no earthly butter, 
Who knows, when she is with the girls, 
What awful things they utter? 







a 





What vo the ladies taik about when the ladies leave the table ? 
While Thompson o'er the purple cup 
Is tearing reputations up, 
His wife, more delicate, no doubt, 
Is flinging compliments about ; 
Not naughty yarns, but socks and darns 
Are exercising Mabel, 
And Trade and Education—yes, 
And Art, of course; but I can't quess 
What etse the ladies talk about when the ladies leave the 
table. 


For off when we go up the stair 
I note the rising blush, 
And o’er the animated fair 
Descends a stealthy hush: ; 
Ah, why should maidens fall so mute 
If previous conversation 
Had been concerned with flowers and fruit 
Or Proportional Representation ? 
What po the ladies talk about when the ladies leave the table ? 
Though ribald laughter rings below, 
The drawing-room is nice, we know. 
While Mrs. Thompson, sucking sweets, 
Is quoting little bits from Kears, 
Her husband tells, with vinous yells, 
The stories of the stable. 
And what I say is, What a shame! 
And, What a sex! But ali the same, 
What po the ladies talk about when the ladies leave the table? 
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THE HOTEL KEY. 


Ir first came into my life as a sound 
—clangorous, compelling, vibrant as the 
gong of a Burmese temple, insistent as 
the note of a muflin-bell, until my very 
gorge rose against it. 

“Tell me, boy,” I exhorted the page 
who was conducting me to my bedroom, 
“why do you ring as we proceed ?” 

A look of surprise flashed from the 
clear blue eyes of the infant. 

“It’s not me, Sir,” he made answer ; 
“it’s the key of your room ;” and he 
showed it to me. 

My feeling at that moment, I remem- 
ber, was one of sheer amaze. It wasn’t 
so much the key. As bedroom keys go, 
indeed, there was little extraordinary 
about it. A trifle long in the shank 
perhaps; a little on the stout side; a 
shade too pronounced at the business 
end. But the ingot of brass to which 
it was attached by a length of dog- 
chain! 

“ Tell me, boy,” I shouted, so as to be 
heard above the din, “ wherein lies the 
real significance of the weight, the 
brazen mass, the ingot? In what does 
its real usefulness consist ?” 

The boy surged on, explaining over 
his shoulder as he went. He told me 
that while the briquet was used osten- 
sibly as a medium for carrying the 
number of the room to which the key 
belonged the primary object was to 
guard against loss and inconvenience. 

“ You 'd never drop that key without 
noticing it, Sir,” said the boy. “You'd 
never forget and leave it in the door. 
You wouldn't carry it away home with 
you in your pocket. You wouldn’t leave 
it lying about the hotel. Saves no end 
of trouble, Sir.” 

He was a bright, confident, tip-earn- 
ing child, and as he ushered me into 
Room 63 and then handed me the key 
in case I should like to lock myself in 
he told me lots of other things that it 
was impossible to do with it. And I 
easily believed every word. 

Having unpacked, washed and changed 
I passed out into the corridor again, 
carefully noting the number of my room 
and slamming the door behind me. Then 
I hunted for a chambermaid to consult 
her in the matter of my key. 

“Don’t mention it, Sir,” said the girl, 
when eventually I ran her to earth; 
“we are all liable to forget. Any num- 
ber of gents leave their keys on the 
wrong side of the door for the first 
time.” 

That was on the Monday morning. 
The girl was splendid. She positively 
ran the whole length of the corridor 
and returned at the double, master-key 
in hand. By the Wednesday afternoon, 
however, her manner had deteriorated 





to such an extent that I made a point 
of pocketing the entire mass—key, chain 
and ingot—immediately after every 
opening or closing of the door. I even 
carried the lot in to dinner on two occa- 
sions ; but it pulled my jacket into such 
exiraordinary shapes and produced so 
many unexpected peals that I took to 
leaving it at the office instead. 

This appeared to solve the difficulty. 
All I had to do now was to lift every- 
thing over to the lady as I passed her 
office, and to call for it again on my 
way up to my room. Nor do I hesi- 
tate to affirm even now that this 
arrangement must prove excellent in 
the case of men with good memories. 
In the absence of such a memory, how- 
ever, few visits to one’s room involved 
less than three journeys: one for the 
purpose of finding the door locked and 
remembering that the key was down- 
stairs; another as far as the office to 
recover the key; anda third back again, 
with a reasonable prospect of finding 
that you have asked for the right num- 
ber and so can get inside. 

Towards the end of the week, when 
I had reverted to the practice of carry- 
ing my key about w:th me, I devised 
the scheme of unloading it occasionally 
while I recuperated. Nor shall I ever 
forget the mental and moral support 
afforded by one of the waiters during 
this the most trying period of all. 
What I should have done without him 
I tremble to think. He proved himself 
a tower of strength. Whenever and 
wherever I chanced to leave my key 
this man would ferret it out with un- 
erring instinct. Nor would he hesitate 
to pursue me up three flights of stairs 
in his eagerness to meet me on my way 
down. Him | tipped liberally. 

By Saturday morning however, despite 
the innumerable kindnesses showered 
upon me, I began to realise that my 
moral was going. The constant round 
of humiliation and degradation was be- 
ginning to tell, And when I left that 
morning my one thought was to get 
away quietly without attracting notice. 

It was ingenious of the Management 
to think of engraving their address on 
the ingot towhich the key was attached. 
All you had to do, in the event of your 
inadvertently taking the key home with 
you, was to affix the necessary postage 
above the address and heave the lot 
into the nearest pillar-box. 

I have just returned from doing it. 








Testimonial quoted in the prospectus 
of a saucepan manufacturer :— 

“TI hasten to express my thanks for this 
despatch of pans which are the object of my 
dreams and I am delighted to possess them.” 
The only Pan that ever made us dream 
is the Peter kind. 
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THE PLAINT OF THE PEKINESE PUPPY, 


How can I uphold the hauteur of the 
dynasty ? 
The dynasty—I can’t remember whieh; 
But I know I should be in 
Some old palace in Pekin, 
And I ought to be extravagantly rich, 
With dragons and a casket 
Lined with silk instead of basket, 
An Empress with a silk-embroidered 
knee, 
And an Emperor whose pride would be 
more than satisfied 
If he won the slightest patronage from 
me! 


How can I uphold the hauteur of the 
dynasty ? 
I’m seven inches long and seven round; 
1 want to be so stately, 
I long to walk sedately, 
With space between my tummy and the 
ground, 
With a high and haughty siare 
And my nose up in the air, 
Instead of being buttoned to my face; 
But my lezs won't walk in rhyme, and 
they scatter all the time, 
And so I keep on flopping round the 
place! 


How can I uphold the hauteur of the 
dynasty ? 
They say I’m like the Lewis Carrom 


pup, 
Though I tell them with a wheeze 
That [’m purest Pekinese 
(My tail is really sprouting round and 
up!); 
I know that I should dine d 
La carte off eggshell-china, 
Or sup at least from willow-pattern 
ware, 
With a mandarin to wait while I polish 
up the plate, 
And that is why my brow is rucked 
with care. 


How can I uphold the hauteur of the 

dynasty ? 

It’s only in my dreams that I can hie 
To the land where tiny jade- 
Carven Buddbas make a shade— 

A shade, perhaps, more dignified than]; 
Where I speak with wuffs and wows 
To my cousins, who are Chows, 

And strut about the empire with a Cham 

Who can really understand that I'm 

very, very grand, 

And treats me as the personage I am. 








The Growth of Imperial Goodwill. 


“ Activities of Communists in the West are 
being closely watchei from Ottawa, and 
the Government's activity is not confined to 
watching may be judged from the fact that @ 
whole family from Winnipeg recently was 
ported to England as a result of seditious 
speeches made by a mere child.” 





Canadian Payer. 
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-_ SiR JOHN BLAND-SUTTON Barr. 


Some surgeons cut you up like mutton, 
But that is not the way with Sutton; 
Bland as his name, though stern of eye, 





He couldn't bear to hurt a fly. 
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MR. PUNCH’S PERSONALITIES.—VIII. 
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Prospective Mistress. ‘‘ ONE OF YOUR DUTIES WILL BE TO TAKE THE DOG FOR A RUN EVERY Day.”’ 
RUN FAST ENOUGH, Ma’am.”’ 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

A Livine system of jurisprudence, says Lord Brrkenneap, 
is like a coral reef. “ No man can justly claim the credit 
for a work which is the achievement of all.” This perhaps 
accounts for the educated Englishman's interest in and com- 
placency over the corpus of English law, and his compara- 
tive ignorance about and unconcern for those legal polyps 
who (along with the criminals and litigants of the realm) 
are the industrious occasion of its increase. Every now 





and then the existence of the judicial animalcule, usually 
in its least edificatory aspect, makes itself notable. A 
Bacon gets himself indicted for corruption; a Jerrarys 
acquires unpopularity over a Bloody Assize; a MaNsFiELD 
is burnt out of his residence by No-Popery rioters; an 
Epon refuses an adulterous poet the custody of his children. 
These, I think, are the salient memories with which the 
general reader will approach Fourteen English Judges 
(CassELL) ; but it is to be hoped that he will approach this 
masterly and absorbing book and not leave it to the law- 
yers, historical students and sociological experts for whom 
it is primarily written. The method by which the ex-Lorp 
CHANCELLOR presents and appraises his learned brethren 
on and off the Woolsack is straightforward and lucid. 
A brief account of each man’s life is followed by a critical 
analysis of his personality and a technical estimate of his 
work as “an artificer in the Law;” the whole being rein- 
forced by short summaries of cases, illustrative rather than 
curious, in which the subject was engaged. There are three 
spheres, the author maintains, in which a lawyer can earn 








& reputation: as an advocate, a writer or a judge. As 





excelling in one or more of these departments he discusses 
Coxe, Hate. Hort, Somers, Harpwicke, BrLAcKsTONg, 
Westsury, Cairns, Firzsames STEPHEN and Ha.sBuRY 
besides the four luminaries already mentioned. His book 
undoubtedly places its writer among the ornaments of his 
second division, and I am giad to note that he proposes, if 
all goes well, to serve a second term there. 
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There are some, I suppose; who can never quite persuade 
themselves to take China seriously, so long have they heard 
it treated in a vein of comedy. The very names of the War 
Lords now battling for the mastery in that huge and dis- 
tracted country seem to lend themselves too easily to ridi- 
cule. But it is just as well that we should make an effort 
to gain some understanding of the Chinese Probiem, for it 
is assuredly becoming more insistent day by day; and for 
this purpose I may recommend The Truth about the Chinese 
Republic (Hurst axp Buackerr), into which Mr. H. G. W. 
Woopueap, C.B.E., has packed neatly enough a mass of 
solid information on this very vexed question. Mr. Wood} 7 
HEAD has had some twenty-odd years of journalistic work) > 
in China, in the course of which he has edited The Pekin and 
Tientsin Times and helped to found and edit The China 
Year Book, so that we may feel a comfortable faith in his 
statistics, whatever we may think of his deductions. To 
a mere layman like myself, who knows no more of China 
than can be gleaned from one short visit, his opinions seem 
in general sufficiently sound. He regards the Republic as 4 
myth, and the position of the Foreign Legations at Peking 
as merely pathetic, seeing that the authority of the Central 
Government has completely collapsed since the passing of 
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Yuan-Sain-kar. Nor does he hold at all with those amiable 
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' sentimentalists who imagine that all 
' would be well with China if the “ un- 
equal Treaties’ were abolished. More 


that will not help itself and, further- 
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than twenty years ago we, with Japan 
and America, stated the conditions 
under which we would be prepared to 
abandon extra-territoriality and agree 
toa modification of the customs régime. 
Those conditions have never yet shown 
‘the least promise of fulfilment. The 
fact is, it is impossible to help a nation 








more, has the strongest possible ob- 
jection to foreign aid. Still, Mr. Woop- 
HEAD points out that a mere fourteen 

_ years of chaos is not of much account 
in the history of a nation that goes 
back for so many centuries. China has 
survived in the past many periods of 
equally serious internal disorder. His 
book is not easy to read (though there 
isa human touch about the chapter on 
communications), but it should be useful 
to the student of Eastern affairs, 





To appreciate the unique bouquet of 
Mr. Grorrecey Faper’s E.novia (FABER 
| AND GwYER) you must be or have been 
a novel-reader. To enjoy the vintage 
to perfection, a discerning but not per- 
fervid novel-reader. Elnovia, as dis- 
covered by Mr. Henry Coleopter, F.B.S., 
Captain Antony Flutter, D.F.C. and 
George Stood, mechanic, is the arche- 
type of the old realm of fiction, ‘on the 
earth the broken arcs; in the heaven a 
perfect round,” so to speak. Here the 
men are all heroes and villains, the 
women heroines and adventuresses ; 
only a few ordinary people being left 
to set them off. The country is two- 
dimensional, the quality of depth being 
unknown. At least this is the orthodox 
view, though the learned Coleopter dis- 
covered heretical dissidents. In {act it 
was the strange luck of the three ex- 
plorers, hurled on to Elnovia by a 
Wellsian catastrophe, to find themselves 
entertained by two of the country’s 


























Daughter of Hostess. “ Goop-ByE, GILBERT; YOU WON'T FORGET TO THANK MOTHER 
VERY MUCH FOR HAVING you?” 





least popular heroes, men suspected of intrigue with the 
dark state of New Elnovia, to which Coleopter, Flutter and 
Stood find themselves shortly accredited on a secret mis- 
| Sion. New Elnovia is a revolted colony, a land where all 
| the basic principles of the mother state are subverted and 
| defied. Probably the three emissaries would never have 
| escaped from Nopotl, its sinister capital, had it not been 
| for the great detective, Prosper le Sparrow, whose profes- 
; Sional skill, unavailing, alas! to save his own life, brings 
| about their final liberation. This, let me tell you, is but 
| the bare bones of a capital fantasy whose nuances of alle- 
| gorical innuendo kept me smiling long past bedtime. Nor 
| 18 it wholly comical in effect, for Mr. Coleopter’s account of 
| Nisfi, the ultimate port of Elnovia, is singularly graceful 
and touching. As for Mr. Georcz Morrow's illustrations 
| It is impossible to pick and choose for praise where all are 
| $0 good. His “ Potl” is the quintessence of romance, but 
| even “ Potl” is beaten by the Piranesi ruins on p. 89. As 
| for the crocodile being levered off the Elnovian railway-line, 
| Uhave seldom seen an epic moment more epically rendered. 
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Hostile criticism of We ‘wa, the reminiscences of Lord 
and Lady Aprerpeen (Contins), is largely disarmed— 
so far as Punch is concerned—by the reference to Joun 
Leecu as the man “who could make us laugh or fall 
in love for threepence,” and to the charming recoliections of 
GrorGe pu Maurikr, a welcome visitor to Haddo House 
in 1885 and a contributor to the visitors’ book, two of his 
sketches being reproduced in these pages. But quite apart 
from this personal claim there is much in this ingenuous 
joint chronicle to divert as well as to instruct the reader, 
especially in its sidelights on the rigours and amenities of 
Victorian social life, on the petty Decalogue of Mode as 
then observed, on governesses and private schools, on Lord 
Ranpotpx Cxuurcaitt’s methods of evading chastisement 
at Cheam, on Mr. Guapstonr’s fondness for strawberries 
and his deviations into vers de société, on Lord ABERDEEN’S 
“talent for imitating railway whistles indicating the 
difference between d.fferent lines, an exhibition always 
reserved for children and very special friends, Lord Rossz- 
pery and Mr. Guapstone being particularly fond of calling 
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for a repetition of this performance.” Practical philanthropy 
was inherited from his father. He was early associated 
with the good Lord SaarresBuRY in this endeavour, and the 
bare list of societies, charitable, educational and hygienic, 
in which “We Twa” have been actively engaged in the 
last fifty years would exhaust my space. Lord ABERDEEN 
has been twice Viceroy of Ireland, and the rose-coloured 
spectacles through which he and his wife have looked at 
the distressful country have never been dimmed by doubt. 
The story of his Canadian Viceroyalty is well told and 
abounds in interesting portraits of Premiers and railway 
pioneers, mission priests and Indians, who conferred on 
Lord ABERDEEN the impressive title of the “ Sitting-down 
White Buffalo Calf.” We Twa often evokes an unintended 
smile, but only a very hardened cynic could fail to acknow- 


Because of Josephine; and Fortune My Foe (Hopper ayp 
Srovauton) establishes my belief that he is a novelist worth 
commending. Without any frills or fuss he can tell an 
engaging story, and his style, though not distingui-hed, is 
always easy and graceful. Here, after a prologue whieh 
will give cues to the observant reader, he introduces us to 
Mr. Weddon, a rather prematurely faded man of middle- 

and a clerk in the ‘‘ Home Counties and World Securities 
Association, Limited.” No one ever lived a more drab life 
than Weddon until he inherited a beautiful property in the 
country and began to expand. It is to Mr. Wyke Sara's 
credit that he never begins to make Weddon a figure of fun. 
An innate gentleness and a real sense of values carried the 





ex-clerk safely through the social difficulties created by his 
change of fortune. He had not only won his place in the 





ledgethe sincerity of this 
single-souled recital. 


I have at last dis- 
covered why our fellow- 
countrymen in India 
spend so much of their 
time gazing at pale 
hands beside the Shali- 
mar. It is not really 
the pink tips that fas- 
cinate them; they are 
searching for the * blue 
moons at the base of 
the finger-nails,” the 
dreadful stigmata of the 
Eurasian. This I have 
learned (but at some 
: cost, as you shall hear) 
| by reading Blue Moons 
| (Setwyyn anp Biovust), 
whose author is prob- 
ably Mrs., possibly 
Miss, but is sure!y not 
Mr., G. B. Newcomen. 
| The theme of this 
Indian romance is the 
love of a young man for 
a girl whom he has 
always believed to be 
his sister. It was in- 
nocent love, no doubt, 





PLEASE.” 
Salesman, “Certarxiy, Sir. 
Domesticated Person, “ Ex—no, 








Domesticated Person, “I WaNT A PAIR OF NICE WARM WOOL-LINED GLOVES, 


Morortne ?” 
ER—PRAM-PUSHING.” 


county but had also 
gained the love of a 
charming girl when the 
alleged heir to the pro- 
perty, who ought (see 
prologue) to have been 
dead for years,appeared. 
Che question whether 
this new arrival was an 
impostor is treated with 
subtlety and humour. 
| am not convinced that 
the ending of the story 
is flawless, but at any 
rate itis happy; andas 
by this time I was an 
out-and-out Weddonite 
my captiousness has no 
real zest behind it. 




















thi I confess that when 
|’ |I embarked upon Zhe 
‘| | High Jacker (Hopper 
AND Sroventon) I had 
no idea what the title 
meant. Perhaps these 
words of Mr. H. E. 0. 
Wuirman’s may help to 


asignorant of the Amer- 
ican language as I am: 








but it was certainly mawkish and in its manifestations 
decidedly unpleasant. Ultimately our hero discovers that 
his Esmé, his “lady-child” (it is a form of brotherly 
greeting that has gone out in England), is in fact a change- 
ling, so that he is free to “crush her to his breast ’’ more 
fervently, if not more frequently, than ever. Now, if you 
have grasped the significance of blue moons, you would 
think that Hsmé, being, as one may say, “ stiff” with them 
—for she poe to be the illegitimate daughter of an Afghan 
prince and a governess—would at once be cut by the county 
or whatever may be its Anglo-Indian equivalent. Not she. 
Why, old Sir Patrick O Farrell, Governor of a Province and 
“well on the road to the Viceroy’s chair,” decides that she 
is just the woman he wants as hostess of his official resi- 
dence. Of such stuff are Indian romances made. Incident- 
ally the author's punctuation is the worst I have ever broken 
my shins against. It has not even the slender merit of 
consistency, and I cannot think how her publishers can have 
made themselves responsible for it. Unless, having read 
the book, they decided that it didn’t really matter. 














I retain pleasant memories of Mr. E. A. Wyxe Suirn's, 


—— “he was no ordinary 
high jacker, but a genuine buccaneer, who made it a business, 
not an occasional graft.” The gentleman referred to was 
William Marmaduke York, who, with a yacht capable of 
being converted into a dangerous fighting-ship, patrolled 
the seas and stole spirits from those who were intent upon 
smuggling them into the U.S.A. But he did not stop at 
that. In succession he purloined (1) his personal enemy's 
daughter, who was drugged and seized; (2) a young man 
who happened to visit the yacht just as she was going to 
sail and saw too much to be safe, and, last but by no means 
least, stacks of gold from a small liner. I award York his 
high jackership without a moment's hesitation. I am not 
prepared to say that the story of him is entirely credible, 


but on the strength of its originality and richness of incident 
I place it in Class I. 





A Strange Metamorphosis. 
From the report of a burglary :— 
“When the offices were opened it was found that a safe weighing 


over a ton had been the dye-chemist yesterday at the Royal Insti- 


tution, when be continued his series of lectures on old trades and neW 
knowledge.”—Erening Paper. 


explain matters to those | 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Tue College of Pestology is anxious 
to ascertain if any mosquito larve 
have survived thecold weather. Tender- 
hearted people who have given these 
little creatures food and shelter should 
communicate with the college. 


It is said that Scots lassies are taking 
kindly to the Russian boot. Meanwhile 
inquiries are coming from the North as 
to whether the knees of stockings can 
be supplied separately. 


An English music-hall artiste who 
claims to have rubber joints has sailed 


The census in Persia has revealed 
the age of the alleged oldest woman in 
the world to be one hundred and forty- 
six. But we always understood that 
women’s ages given for census purposes 
were regarded as confidential. 


The London and North-Eastern Rail- 
way, we note, is running a special train 
for the North of the Thames Cross- 
Country Championship. We should 
fancy its chance more on the flat. 

* *& 


A Wealdstone man has been fined for 
hitting his uncle on the head with a 
golf-club. He shouldn’t have used a 
golf-club. 








During a street collection by Glasgow 
students coins were showered from win- 


dows. The banging of the saxpences is | 


described by residents as deafening. 


Each army in the Chinese civil war 
has executioners whose duty it is to be- 
head deserters. We sympathise with 
one unfortunate fellow who at the 
crucial moment couldn’t remember 
which side he was on. 


Electrical undertakings have been 





booming on the Stock Exchange. The | 


cry is: Support Ohm Industries. 


When the fifty. French policemen | 





for New York. We can 
only hope that he es- 
capes the notice of Mr. 
Hoover. .. » 

* 

Dr. Wotraane Kon- 
LER Of the Psychological 
Institute of Berlin has 
succeeded in establish- 
ing telephonic commu- 
nication between two 
ants. He is believed to 
be now experimenting 
with two sluggards. 


Plumbers are said to 
be resenting the jokes 
that are published about 
them, and indeed one of 
them fully intended to 
write to the papers 
about it, only he’d mis- 
laid his fountain-pen. 


In consequence of the 
ban on the wives of the 
Australian team thereis 
grave anxiety in Sussex 
as to the future of stool- 


F 
ball husbands. ‘oreman of 

















Lady of the House. “For HEAVEN'S SAKE BE CAREFUL OF THAT VASE. 
I WOULDN'T HAVE IT BROKEN FOR WORLDS.” 


Removers. “Don’t you worry, Ma’am. 


I THOUGHT IT MIGHT 
BE A FANCY BIT, 80 1’M LOOKING AFTER IT SPECIAL MESELPF.” 


kissed their London col- 
leagues effusively. But 


not sing “ Tarantara.” 
* + 





* 

Two hundred weight of 
| mercury recently disap- 
; peared at King’s Cross 
station. We've looked, 
but it isn’t in our ther- 
mometer. i 

Thirty-two goals were 
scored in a football 


hoarse to continue. 
in the courts the other 


something which started 
as an instrument and 





A naturalist reports 





Sir Jacapis Caanpra Boss, the Indian 


scientist, believes that plants can fall 


in love. We shall engage a chaperon 
for our aspidistra. 


Since the same authority described 
how a carrot got drunk on water, con- 
scientious Americans go out and hold 
an umbrella over the vegetable garden 
whenever it rains. 


A British artist has painted a mini- 
atureof Signor Mussouini. Weshouldn’t 
have thought a miniature of him was 
possible. es 

7 

Petting parties are said to be the 
latest form of entertainment. Consi- 
derate hostesses of course will arrange 
bridge or some other diversion for those 
who don’t pet. 








Dr. Prurrer, of Vienna, observes 
that the human ear is growing larger, 
owing to the increased and more com- 
plicated demands made upon it. Wire- 
less has much to answer for. 

* * 

An Eastbourne bus-driver has written 
a musical play about smuggling. An- 
other theme that should appeal to bus- 
men librettists is piracy. 

* * 
* 

We read of a Welsh miner who is a 
spiritualistic medium. He realises that 
the middleman is more indispensable 
to spiritualism than he is to the coal- 
trade. * * 

These Rugby footballers who resort 
to fisticuffs set a very bad example. 
Just fancy if it were followed in the 
boxing-ring! 





that during the severe weather pink- 
footed geese were abundant in the Sol- | 
way Firth. 
to notice the still greater number ofthem | 
in the streets of London at that time. 

The fact that £280,000,000 has been | 
deposited in the Post Office Savings 
Bank only shows you how determined 
some people are to get the girls behind 
the counter to attend to them. 


“Do women waste time at the tele- 
phone?” asks The Daily Mail. They 
certainly do at the other end. 





A writer says that women with short 
necks usually have the most brains. | 
The others, of course, being able to | 
wear more furs, hayen’t so much need 
to be intellectual. 





arrived at Victoria they | 


With reference to Mr. | 
Justice Eve's question | 


day, we might explain | 


that the saxophone is | 


grew up into a weapon. | 


It did not need a naturalist | 


although the latter felt | 
uncomfortable they did | 


match which lasted only | 
an hour. By that time | 
the spectators were too | 
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| 
| 
| 
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| has been overlooked. But he would of course recover from the 
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IN PRAISE OF A BETTING-TAX. 


{ Lines modestly commended to the notice of Mr. Wixstron CHURCHILL, 


| with the hope that there is speculation in his eyes. } 


Wuene’er I put my hard-earned shirt 
Upon a horse engaged to run 
(Whose chance is said to be a cert), 
Then of the Many I am one; 
My democratic nature hugs 
The thought of those three million other mugs. 


Whether the course that I pursue 
Is deemed a pastime or a sin, 
I love to know that what I do 
Makes every son of toil my kin; 
That, as a backer, I embrace 
The Universal Brotherhood of the Race. 


And closer might that bond be made 
If we could have a betting-tax ; 
Too few the common burdens laid 
Upon our Equal Manhood’s backs ; 
It would confirm these ties, I feel, 
If bets were mulcted for the general weal. 


This need, which cries on every side, 
The Income-tax can never fill, 
Nor Wealth's prerogative and pride, 
The Super-tax (more snobbish still) ; 
But touch the punter and we pass 
The final gulf that severs class from class.” 


As for the morals of the sport, 

Some say it suits their conscience well, 
While others, of the graver sort, 

Hold that it emanates from Hell ; 
All gambling they would strictly bar 
(Save only raffles at a church bazaar), 


My view is: If it kills the soul, 

Then stop the damned thing; choke its breath ; 
If not, then let it pay its toll, 

Like dogs and motors, beer and death ; 
Meanwhile our blinkered country takes 
A lot of beating in the Hypocrite Stakes. 0. S. 


THE INVALID. 


Two doctors came to see Clare when she was ill. This 


| was more or less an accident, but Clare considered it to be 
| Very suitable, She was supposed to possess many talents 


in the making, but one at least she had developed already— 
she knew how to be ill, None of your cross curling up with 
the face turned away for Clare. Propped up on her pillows, 
she smiled wanly at you, or as wanly as one can when it 
happens to be measles. You yourself might have suffered, 
perhaps, with some illness in the past, but never as Clare was 
suffering now. Sometimes she was almost too ill to notice 
that anyone had come into the room at all. Then after a 
moment she would turn her head languidly with a faint 
resigned sinile. 

Most patients have their whims. Clare had the positions 
of all the pictures in the room altered, rhyme-sheets and 
prints, and the tear-off calendar which had not only a picture 
of a kitten on it but a moral reflection from some great author 
for every day in the pce very different from Charles's 
calendar, which was all about golf. Charles shouted out 
the golf maxims in the morning so that the whole house 
rang. His trouble was that, having had measles before, he 

* It must not be thonght that the bookie’s equal right to be taxed 


betting 








| Public the cost of his licence by shortening the odds. 
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would not be prevented from going back to school. This 
was both rot-ten and pretty thick. 

Clare had a table beside her bed on which were placed q 
box of chalks, strips of toast to take after medicine, writing 
materials, a cup of orangeade and a bottle of lavender 
water. Only the more favoured and thoroughly soiled of 
the stuffed animals were allowed to contract measles and 
share her bed. They were warned, of course, that they 
would have to be disinfected afterwards. 

On the first day Clare was well enough to draw, and 
composed a picture of “The Bad Eggs at School,” all 
exceedingly lively eggs with comic noses and eyes, in a 
room with educational diagrams on the wall and a neat red- 
and-blue check duster for the black-board, exactly the same 
pattern as the neat red-and-blue check window-curtains. 
There was a whole row of books on a shelf in the school- 
room, entitled Studies for Young Eggs from Six t> Fourteen, 
Parts I. to X. Outside the window was a green tree anda 
view of a distant mill. Altogether a very accomplished study, 

On the second day Clare became much too ill for art, 
She referred to “The Bad Eggs at School” as one might 
refer to a life-work of which one feels, What an artist I 
was when I did that! I shall never be able to do anything 
so beautiful again, “1 shall pinken the walls and the books 
a little,” she said in a feeble voice, “ but I shan't draw any 
more. 

When it was fully ascertained that it was measles Clare 
took the shock nobly. 

“Do people often die with the measles?” she asked. 

‘“‘Good gracious, no!” she was told. 

“| think I am going to,” she said firmly. 

Fortunately this mood did not prevail long. She became 
content with having measles rather more severely than 
Charles had had them at school and having maintained @ 
slightly higher “ tempacher.” 

On the second day of the pestilence only one of the doctors 
came.” He was much younger than his partner and Clare 
was aggrieved at the affront. 

“ Why did that doctor come?" she said. “ I scarcely 
trust him. He's only learning, isn't be? 1'm used to the 
old doctor, and I like him better.” 

For some time she refused to drink the young doctor's 
medicine. When this reluctance was at last overcome shé 
was agreeably surprised, 

“It's gone down just exactly where the cough is,” she 
announced. “TI feel better already.. He does send clever 
medicines, doesn't he?” 

Confidence in her medical adviser being established, she 
began to take the upward turn. Occasionally she would 
cry at the thought of the medicine to come, and how terribly 
nasty, in spite of its cleverness, it was going to be. But for 
the most part she lay looking interesting, and often with 
her eyes shut, inhaling steam from the steam-kettle with 
friar’s balsam in it, and lookingreally pale now, the symptoms 
of the malady having travelled rapidly downwards. 

On the fifth morning she was caught in an unguarded 
moment after washing was over and the first medicine of 
the day had been overcome. 

“What would you like for breakfast?” she was asked. 

“Anchovy eggs, muflins, crumpets and champagne,” she 
said, gurgling with joy over the inspiration and entirely 
forgetiul of her réle. 

“Why, I do believe you must be ever so much better!” 
she was told. 

A shadow of pain passed over her face. 

“Oh, no, not better,” was her correction. “I can’t really 
eat anything. I only made the joke to cheer you up;" 
and she composed her features again to an interesting 
languor, Kvog. 
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EXTENDING THE SALES IDEA. 


RESTAURANTS COULD 60 EASILY GET RID OF SURPLUS STOCKS BY ADVERTISING A Remnant Day ONCE A WEEK. 














INSULARS ABROAD. 
VII.—Les Hates. 
Ir was Percival’s fault. We were 


_ talking about the price of food to M. 
| René, the proprietor of our favourite 
| little restaurant, and he suggested in a 
| kindly way that we should come to Les 
| Halles with him early next morning 
| and help buy provisions. Percival ap- 
| parently agreed, and made a rendezvous 
| at a low café in the neighbourhood for 


6am. I didn’t protest, use I never 


, heard the arrangements; there was an 
, American lady next me enthusing about 
| “Notter Dam” in a voice which had 


everything else left at the post. 

I will pass over the discussion I had 
with Percival when in pitch blackness 
he woke me up in what I maintained 
was still to-day, though he called it to- 
morrow morning. It ended by his say- 
ing heartily that I’d enjoy it later on, 
and the early morning was splendid. 

Half-an-hour later we were walking 
along deserted streets in the splendid 
early morning. The only thing splendid 
about it was its perfect imitation of a 
cold wet night. I didn’t wonder that 
none of the inhabitants of Paris was in 
sight. Subsequently I discovered the 


real reason why. They had all gone to 
Les Halles. 

Les Halles is a blend of Covent 
Garden, Smithfield and Billingsgate 
markets, all held in Waterloo station, 
with a Cup Final audience. It also 
reminded me of the Bourse, though 
with this difference: the people in the 
Bourse say “ Pardon!” first and hit 
you afterwards; at Les Halles they hit 
you first and say “ Attention!” after- 
wards in an aggrieved voice. 

We found our M. René and started 
at once buying eggs. We bought 100 
“moyens.” Then a man next to me 
pushed past and bought 5,000 “ 
moyens.” At once I felt frightfully 
mean about it, especially as everyone 
could see that Percival was English 
with his umbrella and bowler hat. How- 
ever, he soon lost his umbrella and had 
his hat — a reduced to the con- 
formation of a Trilby, and so assumed 
a very passable incognito. 

Then we bought some cheese at a 
cheese-stall. They were selling pieces 
about the size of the Hotel Cecil, but 
we only bought about half an Admiralty 
Arch. Percival said he used to think 
all the jokes about the powerful smell 





,| out for the p 





of cheese were overdone, but was now 


changing his mind, By way of chang- 
ing it completely for him, I slipped un- 
observed a little bit of ripe Roquefort 
into his breast-pocket. 

We next circulated round the Vege- 
table Pavilion three times, trying to buy 
leeks at less than sixty sous. Percival 
had two misunderstandings with people 
during this trip, one through getting in 
the way of two fruit porters at once, and 
the other through stepping on a lettuce. 
We bought our leeks, and some beet- 
root and endive as well, and Percival 
remarked how funny it was that we 
could still smell that cheese-stall. 

We then fought our way to a corner 
of Les Halles and dumped our pur- 
chases in one of a row of baskets hired 
by an old woman in 
sabots and a bright purple pull-over. 

We buttoned ourselves up, threw out 
our chests and started into the mael- 
strom once more. This time we hit the 
trail for some nice cheap fish. 

The Pavillon des Poissons is not @ 
pleasant place. It is full of the most 
extraordinary-looking creatures from 
under the sea I have ever seen. I sup- 
pose one eats them, but I feel I know 
now why most fish courses are serv 
with a thick white sauce. I think the 
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only things I recognised were a tin of 
shrimps and of course the lobsters. The 
wholesale purchase part of it too takes 





a lot of getting used to. A little man 
behind, who had twice hit me in the 
back, at last reached past, picked up a 
small inoffensive fish, punched it in the 


getting a satisfactory reply he called 
up a porter with a truck and had five 
enormous cases of it loaded up imme- 
diately. It was probably either M. Ritz 
or M. Crillon doing a bit of bargain- 
hunting. 

Weourselves bought a certain amount 
of a long white substance without a 
head, which I don’t remember ever 
having seen at the seaside, M. René 
got it at a good price too, helped by 
the crowd. He shouted ‘ Combien le 
colin ?” and a shirt-sleeved gentleman, 
who was bargaining with another cus- 
tomer and serenely doing sums on a bit 
of paper at the same time, yelled “Ten 
francs.” M. René shrugged his shoulders 
and plunged into the crowd.- M. Pois- 
sonnier yelled “ Nine-seventy-five” at 
him as he went. M. René, already some 
distance away, shrieked “ Nine francs ” 
back. Thistime M. Poissonniershrugged 
his shoulders and, still writing, started 





| yards in the clamouring surge when his 
| voice again reached us faintly —‘ Nine 
| fifty.” M. René accepted this with his 
| left eyebrow and battled back again. 
| I shall try that the next time I go to 
the Stores. 

As M, René.bad already got a dozen 
| rabbits and some four or five metres of 
sausage, I found myself carrying the 
fish. Percival was inclined to be funny 
about this, so I went and bought, all 
| on my own, a large and naked slice oi 
| an enormous pumpkin, called a courge, 
which I made him take. It was bright 
orange, very wet and had several 
| thousand pips hanging out of the middle 
by sticky threads. When he tried to 
complain I said sternly that I had very 
nearly bought a wild boar for him as 
well, but M.Café-de-la- Paix just snapped 
it up first. 

Percival thereupon meekly said that 
the only thing he objected to was that 
the slice of courge seemed to smell so 
strongly of Roquefort cheese. 

At about 9 a.m. we left M. René ex- 
postulating about his luggage with a 
taxi-driver, and went off to have some 
breakfast. We were so hungry that 
we had an omelette. The effect of all 
this wholesale buying was that I first 
asked the price of the omelette and 
then only just refrained from ordering 
half a gross. When it came, Percival 
sniffed and said he wished they hadn't 
put cheese into it. A. A. 











yet another simultaneous conversation. | 
We had, however, gone about fifteen 


ribs and yelled “How much?” On| (jy 
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MANNERS AND MODES. 
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Wuat our Lire-GuaRDS MAY HAVE TO PUT UP WITH. 











HOW DO THEY GET THERE? 


By keen inquiry I have found 

Tube trains are built above the ground ; 
I am most curious to know 

How they are carted down below. 

I asked a man who worked a lift 
How it was done; he merely sniffed; 
When I suggested ‘down the shaft” 
The vulgar fellow simply laughed. 

I asked a constable one day ; 

He glared at me and moved away. 

I asked a clerk; he shook his head. 
I asked a little girl; she fled. 

I asked two airmen, all in blue— 

I asked them both, but neither knew. 
I asked an eminent K.C., 

A bishop and an old M.P.; 





The politician and the priest 

Had no idea, not the least, 

Nor had the eminent K.C, 

(Perhaps the ablest of the three). 
London’s Lord Mayor—he would know 
For sure, [thought. He didn’t,though. 
All round I meet the same expanse 
Of blank and utter ignorance. 

It seems I am not meant to know 
How they get Tube trains down below. 








Curious Phenomenon in Switzerland. 
“When THE Foun Brows, 
(From our Special Correspondent in Switzer- 
land.) 
When there is a flood in the plains the 
mountains are usually at the bottom of it.” 
Daily Paper. 
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DOWN A STEEP PLACE. 


Tue great thing about tobogganing 
is to be perfectly convineed the whole 
time that you really are enjoying your- 
self most tremendously. (1 know it is 
absurd to be reading about tobogganing 
and snow and all that sort of thing 
just now, but we really were doing it 


quite a short time ago, if you remember 


hard enough, and there was any amount 
of snow about the place—honestly.) 

“ Would you like to come toboggan- 
ing with us?” asked Joan over the 
telephone. 

“No,” I replied without hesitation. 
“Us” meant not only Joan, but her 


William did certain things to me 
which made me sympathise very deeply 
with winkles. We sera to walk up 
the mountain. 


mountain at a mile. By the time we 
reached the top I realised that it must 
be at least two. Down its surface ran 
a narrow track, not more than four feet 
wide, of hard snow. As we climbed, two 
or three toboggans whizzed past us at 
impossible speeds. I also noticed that 
there were at least three large bumps 
involving a drop of from two to four 
feet, while at the bottom was a bank 
which fell six feet sheer into the road. 
If you could manage to clear that, 





I had been wrong in estimating that | i 








“ You can go down alone first if you 
like, Joan,” I said unselfishly. “ Don’t 
bother about me.” 

“ Hurry up,” said Joan. “I'm wait. 


ing. 

i — looking at Joan and looked 
at the toboggan. Do I—er—lie down 
on this, then?” 

“Oh, do hurry up!” said Joan, 

I hurried up. 

‘‘ Here, wait for me!” Joan cried. 

* Tean’t, Joan,” I said unhappily. 

“Put your hands out!” 

I put my hands out. To my surprise 
the toboggan stopped. I was just going 
to get up and inquire into the matter 
when I felt a weight descend on my back, 





exceedingly large husband and 
her practically outsize brother. 
ns with Joan and her 
appendages would, I knew, be a 
quite wy energetic form of 
so-called sport. 

“ Nonsense,” said Joan briskly. 
“ We'll collect you in the car in 
half-an-hour,”’ 

I think I should make a very 
good hypnotic subject. In half- 
an-hour I was duly collected, 
stowed away in the car with the 
thermos flasks and conveyed at 
incredible speed and by means 
of a series of hair-raising skids 
over the glassy roads to a dis- 
tance of some fifteen miles. 

“We'll go to Ashinghoe 
Beacon,” I heard Joan saying in 
the course of the journey. 

“It’s not a bad run,” Charles 
admitted (Charles is Joan’s hus- 
band), “but it’s frightfully 
bumpy.” 

“All the better,” said Joan 
briefly. That is the sort of per- 
son Joan is. 

We arrived at the foot of a 
mountain about a mile high. 
Half-a-dozen small black figures 
could be discerned in the snow 


THING 





THE COUNTRY BEGGING, 





Lady. “It MUST BE VERY DEMORALISING, GOING ABOU 
Don't YOU EVER WISH FOR SOME- 


} BETTER?” 


Tramp. “ Yes, Mum. I’p Luke TO Do rT IN A MOTOR.” 


“Now, then,” said Joan in my 
ear, “let her rip!” 

I let her rip. As a matter of 
fact I couldn't stop her. We 
ripped briskly over a large bump, 
swerved abruptly to the right 
and there performed some very 
curious evolutions indeed. 

“What did you want to do 
that for?” asked Joan, scram- 
bling out from beneath me. 

I blew the snow out of my 
mouth. ‘I didn't, Joan,” [ 
gasped, scrambling out from be- 
neath the toboggan. Then I 
remembered that [ was enjoying 
myself, “Isn't this ripping?” 
I panted determinedly. ‘This 
is the—the nicest snow I ever 
tasted.” 

“Come on,” said Joan curtly. 
“We've got to do better this 
time.” 

And, surprisingly enough, we 
did. We whizzed down that four- 
foot track like a streak of light- 
ning, turning, for some miracu- 
lous reason (Joan's feet, 1 now 
surmise), neither to right nor 
to left, shot over the bumps and 
plunged ahead to the bottom 
at about a hundred miles an 








at the top. “ Here we are,” said William 


a (William is Joan’s brother). 


got out of the car and looked 


thoughtfully up the mountain. 
we going to toboggan down that?” | 
asked carefully. 


“ We are,” said Charles, callously un- 
the two toboggans from the 


strappi 
back of the car. 
I got back into the car again. 


“Here, what are you doing?” said 


Joan. 


“I've just remembered that my doc- 
tor doesn’t allow me to toboggan on 
wring ia I replied with dignity ; “ be- 

Run 
along and enjoy yourselves, children ; 


sides 1 haven't made my will. 


I'll freeze for you here.” 


“ William!” observed Joan shortly. 


“Come here a minute.” 


“« Are 


plunge through a thorn hedge the other 
side and penetrate to a field beyond, 
I gathered that you would have done 
pretty well. 

It was at this point that I made up 
my mind that the art of tobogganing 
lies in the firm conviction that you really 
are enjoying yourself after all, 

“ Now, then,” said Joan, “how shall 
we go?” 

“Come on, Charles,” said William 
with indecent enthusiasm, and flung 
himself at full length on one of the frail 
toboggans. Without hesitation Charles 
flung himself on top of William. The 
toboggan quivered for a moment and 
then plunged forward. 

“Good start,” said Joan, and looked 
at me, 

I looked at Joan. 














hour. It was then that the full horror 
of the situation seized me. By no 
possible chance, it seemed, could we 
avoid being hurled over that six-foot 
drop into the road and, if we were lucky, 
through the thorn hedge the other side. 

But I was wrong. On the very brink 
of disaster we swerved abruptly to the 
right, as if plucked aside by the very hand 
of Providence, and ended up peacefully 
in the deep snow. 

“Jolly good,” said Joan, scrambling 
up. 
I looked back at our track and light 
dawned upon me. On the right-hand 
side of it was a deep furrow which could 
only have been made by one of Joan's 
serviceable boots. ‘* Whatever made us | 
turn aside like that ?” I demanded with 
some large show of disappointment. 
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Wuy not? THERE'S NO ONE IN THE BUNKER.” 





“We ought to have been able to get 
over the road and half-way across that 
field. That’s what I was making for.” 

“Come on,” said Joan irrelevantly. 
“We want to get up to the top again.” 

We embarked upon the three-miles’ 
climb. 

And after that, to my intense sur- 
prise, I really did begin to enjoy myself. 
I bumped down that slope a number of 
times, both d deux and, greatly daring, 
alone, and, though I seldom reached the 
bottom again, it was all very snowy 
} and pleasant. In fact nothing of any 
importance happened (except that, by 
& curious phenomenon, the mountain 
| grew exactly one mile higher each time 
| 1 had to climb it) until Charles chal- 
| lenged me to a race. 

. You can have the small toboggan,” 
said Charles kindly. “It’s much faster. 
| And we'll have ten bob on the result.” 

“Thank you, Charles,” I said. ‘ May 
I go first too, please ?” 

“Are you ready?” Joan exclaimed 
suddenly, 

“No,” I said hastily; “I baven't 
decided whether-——” 

“One, two—three!” 

It was most unfair, Charles shot 
| aWay on his stomach, and I did not 
| Bet off till a dozen yards later. We 

















sped down the slope in single file. But 
by this time my blood was thoroughly 
up. My toboggan certainly was the 
faster, and to my joy I saw that I was 
overhauling Charles rapidly. 

‘‘Fore, Charles!” I howled. 

Charles did not fore. He continued 
to whizz down the centre of the track. 
So did I, only more quickly. 

“‘ Fore, Charles!” | screamed desper- 
ately, avoiding his boots in my face 
only by the utmost adroitness. 

Charles, who is evidently one of the 
boys of the bulldog breed, kept steadily 
on, So did I—for a few yards. Then 
there was a sickening crash as the front 
of my toboggan met the back of his, 
and | shot forward with considerable 
abruptness. So did Charles. Fortun- 
ately, however, Charles did not take 
his toboggan with him. I, on the 
contrary, took mine. The last I saw of 
Charles, he was standing on his head on 
the side of the track, up to the shoulders 
in snow. 

I had a most successful run, and 
Charles subsequently paid me ten shil- 
lings for it. 1 came to the conclusion 
that, properly handled, a toboggan can 
be a source not only of pleasure but of 
profit. I’m almost sorry that it’s rain- 
ing now. A. B.C 





TO JANUARY OF THE HERALDS. 


“Churl son of Janus” you've been 
called,* 

And still your name stays uninstalled 

Amidthesong-months; bards, enthralled 
By graceful themes and girlish, 

Hymn only the accomplished hours 

Of fluting birds and golden flowers 

And frolic lambs; nay, by the Powers, 
’Tis we that are the churlish, 


Who grudge you that your thrush to-day 

Singing is worth a score in May, 

And that those lambs—well, arenot they, 
Your first-born silly-billies, 

Worth all on April’s hills and plains ? 

And that, in waiting woods and lanes, 

A frail sheathed snowdrop still remains 
Worth leagues of daffodillies. 





“ Housekeeper wants Post to business man 
or respectable man ,”— Yorkshire Paper, 
We await the City’s comments. 


“We Twd' is the faseinating title of the 
reminiscences of the Marquis and the Mar- 
chioness of Aberdeen, brought out recently in 
two volumes at 36s. net.” 

Monthly Magazine. 
How do people think of these catchy 
titles ? 


* By Austiw Dosson, 
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THE CONJURER. 
(Suggested by the experience of Captain Masketynr, who has 
| admitted that he was unable to discover the means used for producing 
| certain mysterious effects at a spiritualistic séance to which he was 
recently invited. } 

| Tue conjurer puts in his bag 
| A magical die, 

Two guinea-pigs, eight silk handkerchiefs, a hollow 

brass tube, 
A portrait of Narotzon Bonaparte, 
Some red paper roses 
And a flag. 
The conjurer has a sad air ; 
His forehead is lined with care. 
Incidentally, I often wondered 
But Heaven forfend 
iat it ever should happen to me), 
If a man went away for a week-end 
By mistake with a conjurer’s bag 
From Waterloo, 
What the upshot might be. 
Would the error be regarded as venial 
By his hostess, and the obsequious menial 
Inevitably spread 
The guinea-pigs out and the handkerchiefs upon 
his bed, 

Without smile, without frown ? 
Would he have to come down 
To dine 
Attired in the simple majesty of his country’s flag, 
And one or two showers 
Of paper flowers 
And a wand with a magical joint ? 
But all this is quite beside the point. 
I said to the conjurer, 


“ Sir, 
Has it ever struck you that you are now a back 
number, 
And all this lumber 
Is a relic of the bygone Victorian age, 
Of Darwin and Huxtey and that lot ; 
An age 
When everything that the world contained 
Was easily explained, 


And magic was nothing but spoof 

Only fit to deceive little children 

Under a hospitable roof ? 

But now, 

In Bayswater, Hammersmith and Knightsbridge, 

Surbiton, Brixton, Notting Hill, 

There are hundreds who thrill 

Behind fast-locked doors 

To an older and more wonderfu! magic than yours. 

i Red lights and a trumpet there, the medium entranced, 

The darkness, the contact, the taps, 

And lo! 

From the table legs 

Come eggs ; 

| And out of the air, 

a the watches have passed to the maiden’'s 
air. 

Nay, I do not doubt 

| In that strange gloom, 

Those darkened flats, 

Formed from no terrene rice, 
Puddings which taste exceedingly nice 

| Are cooked by none knows whom 

In tall silk hats. 
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But I, 

In memory of the days gone by 

When in front of the eager-eyed children assembled 

I trembled, 

Half in hope, half in fear lest I too should be sum- 
moned 

Up to the terrible platform 

On which you were king, 

To hold something— 

I, knowing nothing of séances, 

Yet nowise rejecting the powers 

Of wizards to-day in this wonderful world of ours, 

And wholly unable to tell 

If the future of magic 

Is comic or tragic, 

O conjurer, wish you exceedingly well! 

And I grieve 

At your sad and your woebegone air 

And your forehead so furrowed with care 

As you place in your bag 

A magical die, 

Two guinea-pigs, eight silk handkerchiefs, a hollow 
brass tube, 

A portrait of Naroteon Bonaparte, 

Some red paper roses 


And a flag.” vor. 








THE OLFACTOTUM. 


‘‘] sHan’t keep you a moment,” said the travelling agent 
winningly as he set his bag down on the floor. “ I just want 
to draw your attention to this new invention we are 
putting on the market, the Olfactotum. I have the featier- 
weight portable model here to demonstrate it to you. No, 
there is no obligation whatever. I am not asking you to 
buy. I am only asking to be allowed to demonstrate it to you. 

“You have no doubt a wireless set. You cultivate your 
ear for music through headphones or a loud speaker for an 
hour or so most evenings, and you go to the cinema now 
and then and feast your eyes on the stars of Hollywood. 
But what recreation do you provide for your most prominent 
feature ? The answer is—none that is not fortuitous, nothing 
organised. You let your nose lie, so to speak, fallow. 

“ We will put it another way, if you like. Your nose— 
forgive me if [ seem too personal; shall we say the average 
nose ?—the average nose does not pull its weight. It has 
been allowed, if not actually encouraged, to slack while the 
ears and eyes work overtime. This should not be, and 
the Olfactotum is designed to correct this tendency. 

“Of course there is no getting over the fact that cen- 
turies of neglect have had their effect in blunting this organ’s 
natural abilities. It is not used to being noticed. It gets 
blown by both sexes and powdered by one; but what is 
that? It has remained until now the Cinderella of the 
facial family. But it has found a fairy godmother in us. 
Our slogan is Get an Olfactotum and Give your Nose & 
Chance to Make Good. 

“And it is sosimple. All you have to do is to take your 
handy little portable model with you to the cinema. An 
attendant for a small extra charge will supply you with 
an Olfactotum disk corresponding with the film about to be 
shown, and when you have taken your seat you will adjust 
the mechanism and operate the switches and levers as it- 
dicated in the book of instructions supplied with every 
model sold. 

_ “ We will assume that the film in question is a picturisa 
tion of David Copperfield. You will get, as the story pro 
ceeds, all the scents naturally associated with it : the sweet 


briar hedge at the bottom of the garden at Blunderstone 
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Wife of Church Dignitary (meeting friend at the Zoo). “On, 
HAVEN'T SEEN HIM, HAVE You?” 

Friend. “No, I Haven’t.” 

Helpful Stranger. “Parpon me, Mapam; I exercr THEY ’LL 
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HOW DO you po? FOR THE PReBENDARY, You 
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BE NEXT TO THE OSTRICHES—OVER THERE.” | 











Rookery, where David's mother walked with the black- 
whiskered Mr. Murdstone; the smell of fish in Peggotty’s boat 
house ; the aroma of the loin of mutton on which David dined 
with Micawber in the debtors’ prison, and so forth. 

“The Olfactotum can serve as an agreeable adjunct to 
your wireless set also. We are arranging to supply disks 
that will harmonise with some of the programmes of the 
B.B.C. Whiffs of haggis and whisky for Burns’ nights ; 
Joss-sticks when Madame Butterfly is broadcast, and a 
mixture of frying oil, garlic, naphtha and sawdust for 1 
Pagliacci. We believe that in a year or so, when the 
Olfactotum is in every home and noses have come into their 
own and are as well cultivated and as quick in the uptake 
as ears and eyes are at present, many will rely on them alone 
for an evening's entertainment, and you will hear people 








saying, ‘I smelt-in last night. A pastoral programine. 
Delicious! Earth after rain, clover, hay and turnips, the | 
breath of the cows in the byre,’ etc. 

“Now what about this model? You'll think it over? Oh, 
you have no sense of smell. Never had. Quite. Thank 
you. Good morning.” 








Distressing Accident to a Football-player. 
“Cray’s forwards shot hard and often but never straight till at last 
Hill decided to try his head. It came off first time.”—Kent Paver. 
Cause and Effect? 
“ Snakes are making their appearance, and several have been killed 
near the town.—The police seized a quantity of wine here on Noy- 
ember. 28.”—Australian Paper. 
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MR. PUNCH GOES A-ROVING. 

XXLV.—Tue Rep SausaGE-ROLL. 

“ George,” I shouted as the train 
rushed out of a tunnel, “in my opinion 
the Government of Queensland is a 
Bolshie, Socialist and utterly reprehensi- 
ble Government, George, but, by George, 
George, their sausage-rolls are bonzer!” 

**Good-o!” shouted George, waving 
his glass and clinging to the rocking 
table. ‘ Haddock, old man,” shouted 
| George, “ the principles of this Govern- 
_ ment are detestable—I say, their prin- 
| ciples are unsym— are unsympathetic” 
, —George here for a long while gazed 
| vaguely through the window at the 
| flying night—* but, by Haddock, Had- 
| dock,” he continued at last, “ their hos- 
| pitality is dinkum!” 





health of Australia in the generous 
cups provided by the vile Government 
of Queensland. There were in that 
saloon direct representatives of that 
Government, a Government, Sir, which 
has destroyed the Second Chamber and 
established State fish-shops; there 
were in that saloon minions of that 
Government in the service of the Rail- 
way Department, a Department, Sir, 
which notoriously runs these foully- 
nationalised railways at a loss for the 
benefit of the railway-workers. Yet, 
as George, proud Tory, raised to his 
lips his seventh glass of Socialist cham- 
pagne, he never blenched. On the con- 
trary, I distinctly saw him drink the 
health of a Railway Commissioner in 
the pay of men who had abolished a 





Second Chamber—pop !/ 
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earnestly, “all this—this refreshment 
is no more than a bribe.” 

“ A what, Mr. Honeybubble?” shouted 
George, speaking not quite so clearly, 

“A bribe, boy—a Brize!” shrieked 
Honeybubble against the maddening 
clatter of thetrain. ‘‘ They are afraid,” 
he went on intensely, “ that we shall go 
back to England and tell the truth! A 
bribe, boy.” 

“Mr. Honeybubble,” said George 
gravely but indistinctly, “I have no 
doubt that what you say is correst, 
and for my part,” he said, brandishing 
the unconsumed portion of a sausage- 
roll, “I propose to accept the bribe 
in the spirit in which it is offered. 
Steward,” he said, to a passing Social- 
ist, “‘ bring these gentlemen two large 
bribes-and-sodas !”” 








It waslong after mid- 

| night. The reason the 
table was rocking, the 

| reason the night was 
flying, the reason we 
were all shouting was 

| simply this: that we 
| were In a train, an ad- 
mirable special train 

| provided by the Labour 
Government of Queens- 

| land, but roaring terri- 
bly through the night 
along the terrible per- 
|manent-way of the 
Queensland Railway, 

| which is three feet six 
inches wide. For my 
part I was too fright- 
| ened to go to bed; for 
| it seemed impossible 
‘that that bouncing, 
| banging, rolling, roar- 
ing, volatile train could 

| live through the night. 
| And the rest of the Mis- 





NOT MUCH OF A 


S ep . 


Prison Governor. “ BuT HOW ON EARTH DID YOU MAKE A HOLE LIKE THAT 
THROUGH A THREE-FOOT WALL WITH A DINNER-KNIFE?” 
Prisoner. “It SEEM TO COME EASY TO ME, SIR. 


cooK.” 


You SEE, MY WIFE’s 


The intelligent Aus- 
tralian instantly took 
his meaning and with- 
drew. 

“ Do you know,” went 
on Honeybubble, more 
and more intense, “ that 
in the recent railway 
strike they pickeied the 
roads ?”” 

* Revolting,” 
George. 

“Do you know that 
for eight days not a 
wheel moved, not a 
letter was delivered, 
and the Government 
lifted not a finger to pro- 
tect the community?” 

“Intolerable,” said 
George. : 

‘Do you know,” said 
Honeybubble, warming 
up, “that at the end of 
it the Government sur- 


said 








| sion were toobusy cementing the Empire 
| and exchanging lies. So there we sat in 
the long saloon—Canadians, New Zea- 
| landers, South Africans, Australians, 
Welshmen, Englishmen, and one brave 
gentleman from Malta—shouting across 
| the little tablesand bit by bit putting the 
| Empire straight. Canadians told the 
Australians what they thought about 
| their politics; Welshmen in a few brief 
| words re-organised their industries: 
| and Englishmen with a sweep of the 
| hand settled, populated and developed 
the entire Commonwealth. While the 
, Australians, when they could insinuate 
a word, indicated in a terse phrase or 
| two the way in which Great Britain's 
| manufactories, finance and commerce 
| would be best conducted. And not a 
| head broken, not a cross look ! 
_ all the time in unbroken Inm- 
; ial unity we ate deep, deep, the 
| Bocialint  deeaetio an ’ 


‘. 








drank the 


But Honeybubble was of finer clay. 
Honeybubble had just been hearing the 
full and horrible tale of a recent Queens- 
land railway strike, and he was all 
worked up. 

“Mr. Honeybubble—a sausage-roll ?” 
cried George, hospitably waving a plate. 
ful at him. 

“No, boy,” said Honeybubble, and 
with a grand gesture he waved the 
tainted food away. But, the train just 
then giving a violent lurch to starboard, 
two rolls fell flying from the plate, and 
Honeybubble in the course of his grand 
gesture struck one of them with his 
hand so that it flew like a tennis-ball 
across the train into the lap of a 
Canadian editor, who eagerly devoured 
it. Such is night-life in our great Do- 
minion, 

“In my opinion, boy,” continued 
Honeybubble, undaunted, and leaning 
forward and speaking very clearly and 





rendered everything— 
with the exception of the thirty-six 
and three-quarter hour week for clerical 
workers ?” 

** Hideous,” said George. 

“Do you know that the employees 
of this very railway assert their right 
to hold ‘ stop-work’ meetings during 
working-hours and that this ‘right’ has 
been practically conceded ? ”’ 

“ Frightful,” said George. 

“By a Labour Government drawing 
large salaries and afraid of their own 
supporters ?”’ 

* Too awful,” said George. 

“And yet you sit there eating and 
drinking at their expense,” conclu 
Honeybubble powerfully. , 

“ Disgusting,” said George with his 
eyes closed. 

“Do you realise, boy, that at any 
moment they might stop this train te 
hold a political meeting ? ” 

“They mustn’t take the sausage 
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Aunt (to small niece from the country). “Way, JILL, YOU’RE VERY QUIET. Don 
Jill. “Nor vERY MucH. ALL THE WINDOWS ARE DIRTY, AND THERE AREN'T ANY BUNNIES.” 
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‘f YOU LIKE BEING In Lonpon?” 








rolls,” said George good-humouredly, 
“and they mustn’t close the bar. But 
if that is understood the sooner this 
rackety train stopsthe better. Steward,” 
he said to the genial attendant,.“‘in case 
you feel like a stop-work meeting 
during the night we'd better have some 
more tongue sandwiches, and if you 
don’t bring some more champagne I 
shall tell everybody about the Queens- 
land Government.” 
_ “Good-o,” said the steward, beam- 
| ing. 
| “Good-o, as you say,” said George, 
| rising and swaying slightly: perhaps 
it was the train. “And now, Mr. 
| Honeybubble, having sold my soul for 
| the flesh-pots, I shall follow the thing 
to its logical conclusion and I shall sing 
la Bolshie song. For in my opinion the 
Socialists of Queensland are not merely 
| dinkum, Mr. Honeybubble, but bonzer, 
| Mr. Honeybubble, and I shall therefore 
sing ‘ Parasites in this Fair Country.’ 
I should be glad, gentlemen,” said 
George, leaning against the table, “ if 
the Canadian delegates would stop sing- 
ing ‘O Canada!’ if only for a minute, 
and join with me in singing ‘ Parasites 
in this Fair Country.’ Page forty-four. 


a 














Gentlemen, the forty-fourth page in the 
Scarlet Song-Book of the Industrial 
Workers of the World (Third Australian 
Edition).” 

George bad drawn from his pocket 
the horrible red book referred to (pur- 
chased illicitly on a Sunday afternoon 
on the “Domain” at Sydney), and, 
swaying still but no longer slightly, he 
sang the following remarkable words to 
the fair and ancient tune of “ Annie 
Laurie,” as indicated in the book :— 


THE PARASITES, 
By Joun E. Norpgvuist. 
(Tune: ‘* Annie Laurie.’’) 

Parasites in this fair country live on honest 

labour’s sweat ; 
There are some who never labour, yet labour’s 

product get ; 
They never starve or freeze, nor face the wintry 


breeze, 
They are well fed, clothed and sheltered, 
And they do whate’er they please. 


These parasites would vanish and leave this 
grand old world 
If the workers fought together and the workers’ 
flag unfurled ; 
When in One Union grand the working-class 
shall stand 
The parasites will vanish, 


Any reader who is familiar with that 
grand old air I recommend to sing to it 
here and now these grand new words, 
and then picture to himself that mid- 
night scene, where, against the clatter 
and roar of the train, the sons of Empire, 
called together from the four corners of 
the world, bellowed into the bush that 
noble twentieth-century hymn. After 
it we sang (to the tune of “ Redwing”): 

Shall we still be slaves and work for wages ? 


It is outrageous, 
Has been for ages... 


And after that (to “John Brown’s 
Body ”) the soul-stirring chorus— 
Solidarity for ever ! 
Solidarity for ever! 
Solidarity for ever 
In the One Big U-ni-on! 


After that we took another bribe or 
two and reorganised the Empire for the 
last time. Then we wenf to bed. And, 
though we had travelled in a mob for 
many months, many thousands of miles, 
and argued incessantly; though there 
was not one single subject upon which 
more than two of us agreed; yet we 
reeled along the rolling, shattering cor- 





And the workers rule the land. 


ridor, one heart, one mind, one veice, 
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| singing “Solidarity for ever!” and 
| sometimes arm-in-arm. And what I 
| say is that an Empire in which such 
, things can happen has just a little life 
| in it yet. 

Meanwhile Honeybubble had furtively 
consumed the last sausage-roll. 
A. P. H. 


| 

| Things that Might have been Ex- 
pressed More Happily. 

| Another member of the parish has left us 
| for @ warmer clime since last month.” 
















Parish Magazine. 





‘*Mr. Valentino accompanied his wife to 
| New York and hissed her good-bye.”’ 
Daily Paper. 
The villain ! 


“Tt is stated that Britain has asked for 
| at least £9,000,000 a year for 62 years, but 
| that Italy is prepared to offer not more than 
£,000,000.”—Seots Paper. 


| It doesn’t seem enough. 





| “Of course, the publication of his book was 
| followed by a great row, like the row which 
| Bret Harte’s ‘ Truthful Sammy ’ described.” 
| Monthly Magazine. 


| The poem referred to is of course that 
ae begins with the well-known 
ines :— 









; “I reside at Table Mountain, and my name 
is Truthful Sammy ; 


TO WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


(Suggested by a recent correspondence 
in “* The Times.”) 


O Wit.1am, though frankly admitting 
You stand free of question* and law, 
Serenely unmoved by the twitting 
And taunts of St. Bernarp Lz Sxaw; 
I note that some experts in fussing 
About the illustrious dead 

Have again been minutely discussing 
Your ‘second-best bed.” 


Some playwrights with politic blindness 
Dismiss all dull folk from their ken; 
You viewed with peculiar kindness 
All stupid, slow women or men ; 
That’s why I respectfully wonder 
(The words have longrungin my head) 
At that insult—or was it a blunder ?— 
“My second-best bed.” 


Were you sadly or happily mated ? 

Was Ann an impossible spouse ? 
Was your family life agitated 

By turbulent ructions and rows ? 
No modern magician or wizard 

I wish to enthrone in your stead, 
But I own that it sticks in my gizzard, 

That second-best bed. 


Were you plastic and pliant as putty, 
As clay to the maker of pots ? 








T am not up to small deceit, or any sin; no, 
jamais.” 





| Marrnew Arnoin's Sonnet on SHAKESPEARE. 


| * “Others abide our question. Thou art free.” 


Were you hard as the primitive gutty 

And tough as the oak and its knots? 

Have we adequate grounds for main- 
taining 

That Dr. Mackatn is misled ? 

{s Appy astray in explaining 

That second-best bed ? 


Still I hailed the ingenious pleading 
Of good Mr. Appy, who came 
Very near, so I thought, to succeeding 
In proof of your innocent aim ; 
For he held, without any distortion 
Of what your last testament said, 
It was only a part of Ann's portion— 
That second-best bed. 


Still genii, there's no denying, 
Don’t always behave as they write, 
Though Ann may have been very trying 
Or even a permanent blight ; 
And the legalists, grimly pursuing 
Their course with implacable tread, 
Refrain from indulgently viewing 
The second-best bed. 


Well, well, in the end it will save us 
Much outlay of profitless skill 

If we only recall what you gave us, 
And turn a deaf ear to your Will; 

If, refusing to burden and cumber 
Our brains with the things that are 


sped, 
We dump in the limbo of lumber 











Your second-best bed. 
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DUCKS IN DANGER. 
(An Appeal from the Parks.) 

Dear Mr. Puncu,—We, the under- 
signed permanent residents in the orna- 
mental waters, trees and shrubberies of 
St. James's Park desire to enlist your 
powerful influence in rescuing us from 
our present precarious position. 

We need not remind your omniscience 
of the antiquity of our tenure, but we 
may recall to your readers the fact that 
it dates back two hundred and sixty- 
five years, to the beautifying of the 
Park and the stocking of its waters by 
Cuar.esII., who built a decoy for ducks 
on Duck Island, and installed the peli- 
cans which had been presented to him 
by the Czar of Muscovy. CHartes II. 
had his weaknesses, but it is recorded 
that he was as fond of his ducks as of 
his dogs, and Coutey CrBBER says that 
his habit of feeding them ‘ made the 
common people adore him, and conse- 
quently overlook in him what in a 
prince of a different temper they might 
have been out of humour at.” 

What was once a rayal amusement 
has long become a popular pastime. 
Since tbe Royal Parks were thrown 
open to the public we have enjoyed the 
favour and protection of the populace. 
The feeding of the pelicans has long 
been one of the most successful of the 
gratuitous exhibitions of London. The 
wood-pigeons of St. James’s Park are 
miracles of obesity. Yet the same 
public which made this pleasance a 
Paradise of Plenty for its authorised 
residents have by their thoughtlessness 





and indiscriminate almsgiving been 
responsible for our present misery. Our 
friends have become our worst enemies, 
| for they and they alone encouraged the 
invasion of our homes by those auda- 
clous and voracious sea-robbers, the 
gulls, 

_ At first the gulls confined their opera- 
tions to the river; but when people 
| began to feed them from the bridges 
| they soon moved in to the Park waters. 
| Formerly they seldom appeared till the 
early winter. Now they haunt us from 
| August till April. An expert observer 
| predicts that the day is not far distant 
when they will nest in the Parks. But 
already, as any frequenter of St. James’s 
Park during the last month will testify, 
they practically monopolise our food 
supply and have driven us away from 
| our feeding-grounds. We have given 
| up the attempt to compete with these 
| 


| 
| 


air-raiders, who catch every morsel be- 
fore it reaches the water. 

Terrible stories come to hand of their 
| attacks on the fishermen of Deal; and 
| the same thing may happen in London 

to-morrow. It is not only for our eggs 
| and our innocent broods that we are 











Polly Peacham (indignantly). “ How AWFULLY LATE YOU 


Rip van Winkle. “ YEs. 
BuT 1 WENT TO SLEEP AFTER DINNER.” 


I’M FRIGHTFULLY SORRY. 











ARE!” 
It WAS VERY STUPID OF ME, 








filled with dread, but for our human 
rotectors. Pray be careful of yourself, 
Mr. Punch, for these gulls are capable 
of anything. And we entreat you to 
bring pressure to bear on Parliament to 
introduce legislation providing for the 
expulsion from the Parks in general and 
St. James’s Park in particular of these 
most dangerous and undesirable aerial 
aliens, who threaten to make a solitude 
of our peace. 
We are, dear Mr. Punch, your most 
faithful servants and petitioners, 
(Signed) Peter Peticay, 
SAMUEL SAELDRAKE, 
Tomas Trrusn, 
Detysia Dove, 
Dicky Darcuaick, 
Simon Sparrow. 
Birdcage Walk, Jan. 20, 1926. 








Our Betters. 


“Distinguished Nurse would accompany 
person South of France.”—Daily Paper. 





A Paradise for the Deaf. 

From a hotel prospectus :— 

“With a residential Orchestra of six 
Musicians who provide music at meal times, 
and for dancing every afternoon and evening, 
the Visitor is assured of the maximum of rest.” 


“Chauffeur-Handyman, aged 40; wife Vienna 
cook ; occasionally one child.” 
Adcvt. in Daily Paper. 
The idea of intermittent parenthood 
rather appeals to us. 
“* Knowledge,’ an American poet has re- 
minded us, ‘comes, but wisdom lingers.’ ” 
Glasgow Paper. 
Have they mixed up Tennyson with 
Tennessee ? 


“Lady (smart, tall, young), with good stock 
size figure, to try on coats and other clerical 
duties; knowledge of tailoring not essential.” 

Scots Payer. 
We judge from the reference to “clerical 
duties” that some acquaintance with 
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Dews 


DAVAEA 


Doctor (to small invalid). “You Know, I’ve Gor A LITTLE GIRL AT HOME JUST ABOUT YOUR SIZE.” 
Small Girl (after some thought). “ Dip SOMEONE SEND HER BACK, THEN ?” 








ANCIENT PASTIMES. 
_ L—Pavume, 1536. 
Waar doth the K1na his Grace this merry April day ? 
Is he in the greenwood and twenty leagues away ? 
[s he in his councij-room or in some lady’s bower, 
Or doth he toss a pike upon the green beside the Tower ? 
He is not abroad 
And he is not at home, 
But in his great hall by the Abbey 
He plays the game of Paume. 


| Why do his lieges thus throng into the hall ? 
| They love to see him swing his arm and smite the spinning 
ball 


| Wherefore do those balls leap so lightly in the air? 

| They are stuffed with airy stuff—with locks of women’s hair. 
Some have brown and grey, 

And some have gold within, 

And a few are stuffed with that fierce colour 
That shags his Grace’s chin. 


| Come two grave Ambassadors with Churchmen in their train; 
, Grave is he of France and graver yet is he of Spain. 
| They come to hint at treaties, to talk of divers lands, 
cae ome to seek Kina Harry with parchments in their 
rands, 
And they find him thus, 
And they must stand and yawn 
While he sports before his lieges 
In a smock of lawn. 


_ There goes a carven gallery about the sanded court, 
_ And there the gentlewomen sit that watch Kine Harry's 


; 
! ‘ 
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There they lean on Persian woof and cushions fringed with 
Teen ; 
The fair one, she is Lady Janz, the dark one, ANNE the 
Queen. 
Whispers he of France 
To him of Spain all low, 
“ Lady Jang, the Admiral’s sister, 
Is seventh in the row.” 


What ails the Kina his Grace and whereon doth he muse? 
Though the sand be hollowed with his mighty velvet shoes, 
Though his gaze be often fixed upon the ball that flies, 
Sometimes he will halt and peer about with troubled eyes. 
They fall like heads lopped off, 
The balls he then will miss ; 
And each grave envoy mutters softly, 
“My king must hear of this.” D. M. 8. 








Christmas Saturnalia in the East. 


From a notice handed to visitors at a Ceylon hotel on 
Christmas Eve :— 

“ Visitors are kindly asked to extend their patience if the service Is 
not quite as prompt in the Dining Room—as the Staff are not working 
under moral conditions.” 

From a Church service notice :— 


“ Printed copies of the words of the Carols will be provided and the 
congregation is asked to ‘ Stop Flirting’ (Gershwin).”—Burma Paper. 





“Charles Reade’s Lydia Gwilt in ‘ Armadale’ is, I fancy, the most 
precocious forger that ever existed either in fiction or in fact.” 
Sunday Paper. 
Quite capable, we imagine, of defrauding Winxie CoLtins 
of his “‘ Hard Cash.” 
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THE COAL-HOLE. 
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Mr. Banpwm. “RATHER AN ATTRACTIVE DISPLAY OF OURS, SIR.” 


Joun Bunn. “I SHALL BE IN A BETTER POSITION TO APPRECIATE IT WHEN YOU'VE 


GOT ME OUT OF THIS MESS.” 
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ENTERTAINMENTS AT WHICH WE HAVE NEVER ASSISTED. 


EARLY ARRIVALS FoR Mincnaausen Nicut at THe TRAVELLERS’ CLUB. 
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THE NEW SLANG. 


It happened the other night that I 
went to a party after reading in an 
evening paper that “no one under 
thirty dreams of using slang to-day.” 
The party was given for the iotelli- 
gentsia by one of their tribe. When I 


| arrived I found pale young men dancing 


with pale young women in the centre 


| of the room, or sitting with pale young 
| women on divans along the wall, or 


sitting with them on the floor. All, I 
judged, were under thirty, and all were 
ostentatiously loving beauty. I braced 
myself for conversation in pure, precise, 
copious English, a choice of words as 
_ fastidious as App1son’s. 
| “Too marvellous!" It was a pretty 
girl next to me who was speaking. 
“W asn’t it doo marvellous, Adrian ? ” 
What could Adrian say? He did not 
hesitate. “Ravishing,” he said simply. 
A little eddy of talk drifted past me. 
“ Devastating,” I heard someone say, 
and a young woman on my left mur- 
| mured, ‘That will be splendid,” with- 
| out any enthusiasm, but she was evi- 
| dently referring to something else. 
At length somebody took pity on my 
|loneliness and I was drawn into a 
little group which seemed to be dis- 
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cussing architecture. “My dear,” a 
dark young man was saying as I sat 
down, “it’s too marvellously baroque 
for words. I was devastated when 
1 saw it. But there’s a ravishing 
house He went on to describe 
at great length the house, which was 
also “ wonderful” and “divine” and 
“incredibly eighteenth-century.” But 
only “too marvellous” would, it ap- 
peared, do justice to the ceilings. 

Then we proceeded to discuss our 
friends, freely but not altogether un- 
kindly. One was “so virginal,” an- 
other's repressions were “ devastating,” 
but most were just “ marvellous.” A 
vivacious young woman, with whom 
for some minutes my lot was cast, de- 
plored the way in which that adjective 
was being worked todeath. “It’s my 
aversion,” shetoldme; she was “vastly” 
tired of it. ‘‘ Yes,” she said in response 
to my look of surprise at hearing a new 
word, “I’ve been plundering the Re- 
storation dramatists and the Regency. 
Isn’t WycHERLEY too ” she hesi- 
tated—* marvellous,” she concluded 
limply. 

At one o'clock I was still waiting for 
a phrase or an epithet of distinction. 
I beard no word that you wouldn't 
have found in Dr. Jounson’s dictionary, 




















and they would all have fitted com- 
fortably into one page. At twoo’e!ock 
I rose to go and sought out my host. 

“T've had a ripping time,” I said to 
him, and he visibly blanched. “ It's 
been a topping party. You ought. to 
feel awfuliy bucked about it——” 

I broke off, seeing incredulous horror 
on the faces of the guests who had 
overheard me. 

“Cheerio,” I said, and little gasps 
came from all round the room. As I 
opened the door to let myself out a 
single word floated after me. It was 
“devastating,” and it came from a score 
of throats. 

“*No one under thirty dreams of 
using slang to-day,’” I said to myself 
as I walked home. “ But what do they 
call the stuff that they do use?” 





“Some doctors are dissatisfied with the term 
used for an ordinary cold and ask for a substi- 
tute that will be more expressive. Ordinary 
mortals will await in trepidity the coinage of 
the new medico-terminological equivalent. We 
already have ‘ Forunculosis’ for a boil, ‘ Spas- 
tic Paraplegia’ for tiredness, ‘Ampecia’ for 
baldness, etc.” —North-Country Paper. 

We don’t know about ordinary mortals, 
but the new terminology seems already 
to have had a discomposing effect upon 
our contemporary’s printer. 
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Logically, what was the objection to the pioneers, the mute inglorious Elliges 
THE STEEPLE THATCHBY GAME. our ditch? The inventor of the pepper- | of Steeple Thatchby, to be trampled on 

Ar some schools they play Soccer, at | box in fives is not now regarded as a} by the deaf adders and doddering die- 
others, Rugger. We of Steeple Thatchby | dangerous anarchist. The game of|hards of the E.R.U.? Never. 
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village play a gameofour own invention. | Rugger itself sprang from a much more 


We call it Rugger ; but I doubt if 
Mr. Aprian Stoor would recog- 
nize the game if he saw us play it. 
Not that we should care what Mr. 
Sroop thought. The word Harle- 
quin means nothing to us. _ 
Our Vicar began it. Our Vicar, 
you must know, played full-back 
at Oxford once. I said ‘at Ox- 
ford.” Inhis study hangsa yellow- 
ish photograph, which at first 
sight a rs to portray a group 
of Mndaies belonbas. The ban- 
ditti wear striped jerseys, cavalry 
moustaches and an air of extreme 
truculence. The rugged chieftain, 
who sits in front, displays boots 
shod with hobnails which call for 
suppression by the Hague Con- 
vention. The legend beneath :— 


Kestte Tuirp XV, 1886-7, 


speaks for itself. Such was the 
Spartan cradle in which our skip- 
per was nurtured. 

A ground was our next considera- 
tion. At first we found it difficult 
to discover a field of which the con- 
tours would not have necessitated 
the taking of place-kicks with an 
artillery range-finder. Finally we 
decided to woo Farmer Pimstrim, 
the owner of the one level fieid in 
Steeple Thatchby. It was only 
after he had given us his gracious per- 
mission, dang us! that we realised in full 
a fact of which, in our eagerness toobtain 
the meadow at any cost, we had hitherto 
taken little account. The meadow was 
diagonally bisected by a ditch ; for Far- 
mer Pimstrim had never intended that 
the laws of Rugby foot- 
ball should interfere with 
his drainage system. 

This matter of the diag- 
onal drain had to be faced. 
We faced it manfully, in ~= 
the only way possible, by <== 
incorporating it into our ——Ze 
game. (This, you willre- === 
member, was Disragni's ~ 
invariable method in face “=e 
of political ditches.) We --4 
did not consult the Eng- -* 
lish Rugby Union on the 
subject, knowing the al- 
most fantastic conserva- 
tism of that body. The 
E.R.U., we felt, would 
havedisapproved onprin- | 
ciple, for 
“A pioneer men always abuse, 

Like Nevvcnapyezzan the 

King of the Jews.’’ 





“Ir was A TITANIC GAME, IN WHICH WE DID NOT 


WEAR KID GLOVES.” 


drastic innovation. ‘The boy Ellis,” 
we read, “ caught the ball and ran with 
it." No doubt this was regarded as an 
act of naked Bolshevism, but now Ettis 
is an honoured name. To bar all in- 
novations is to kill progress. Why 
should we not have our ditch? Were 





“THEN QUITE SUDDENLY HE DISAPPEARED.” 





As a matter of fact the ditch wag a 
dazzling success from the start, 
To its presence we owed our brilli- 
ant victory over Dinnington Paryg 
inourfirst match. It was a Titanie 
game, in which we did not wear 
kid gloves. Corduroy trousers and 
braces, perhaps, but kid gloves, no, 

The issue of the fight was de- 

cided, as in so many pitched battles 
of old, by the intervention of dark- 
ness. For eighty-five minutes re- 
morseless conflict had raged with- 
out definite advantage to either 
side. Theshades of eve were falli 
fast. Five minutes before time the 
Dinnington Parva doctor, swiftl 
diagnosing the situation, tucked 
the ball under his arm. Cireum- 
venting ourthree-quarters' line, he 
discourteously pushed aside our) 
full-back (an older man and aclergy- 
» man) and made for our goal. There 

seemed nothing but a few yards ef 
unpopulated country between him 

¢- saith easily convertibletry. Then 
quite suddenly hedisappeared. Lit- 
erally disappeared. The ground 
seemed to have swallowed hin, as 
indeed it had. Through the gloom 
our forwards tracked him to the 
edge of the ditch, and there, as in 
thehistoric instance of Lucy Gray, 
the foot-prints sto . 

A earls Saint Be were not 
interested in the fate of the man him- 
self. After all, he was a doctor. He 
must attend to his own wounds. But 
we were greatly concerned about the 
ball. Where was it? 

Our search-party continued its work, 
sadly hampered by the lack of lanterns. 
Their efforts wereeventu- 
ally rewarded. The ball 
lay just behind the Din 
nington Parva goal-posts. 
Upon it sat Ephraim Pep- 
perwort, oursmall serum- 
half. Noonehad seenhim 
intransit. He hadcrawled 
along the ditch like 
Pathan, robbed the dazed 
doctor of the ball, and re 
turned by undergroundto 
score the winning try. 
Can the success, then, of 
ourinnovation be doubted? 
A Come the four cornersdf 
the Rugby world in arms, 
and we will shock them. 
I do not say that we 
beat them, but we § 
undoubtedly shock them 
Especially Mr. ApmRIaN 
Sroop. 
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THE YOUNG MAN’S GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE. 


THE MODERN GIRL IS INCREASINGLY DIFFICULT TO UNDERSTAND. So ONE: oF Mr. PuNcH’s EXPERTS GIVES A FEW HINTS 
ON HOW TO READ THE SIGNS, 
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IF SHE LOOKS AT YOU LIKE THIS SHE IP SHE TAKES YOUR BAND SHE IS IF SHE PICKS A HAIR OFF YOUR CO\T 
18 ASKING YOU TO APPROVE HER Lir- SEEING IF YOUR NAILS ARE PROPERLY OF A COLOUR DIFFERENT FROM HER 
STICK. MANICURED, OWN, SHE 18 REPROBATING YOUR UN- 


TIDINESS, 
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IP SHE BEHAVES LIKE THIS— OR THIS— OR THIS, IT'S SERIOUS, AND SHE IS 
DEEPLY IN LOVE WITH YOU, 
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We all Sener: but I doubt if 
Mr. Aprian Stoor would recog- 
nize the game if he saw us play it. P 
Not that we should care what Mr. 
Sroor thought. The word Harle- 
quin means nothing to us. 
Our Vicar began it. Our Vicar, 
you must know, played full-back 
at Oxford once. I said “at Ox- 
ford.” In his study hangsayellow- 
ish photograph, which at first 
sight appears to portray a group 
of Aiboaian beled. ‘rhe ban- 
ditti wear striped jerseys, cavalry 
moustaches and an air of extreme 
truculence. The ragges chieftain, 
who sits in front, displays boots 
shod with hobnails which call for 
suppression by the Hague Con- 
vention. The legend beneath :-— 


Keates Turp XV, 1886-7, 


speaks for itself. Such was the 
Spartan cradle in which our skip- 
per was nurtured. 

A ground was our next considera- 
tion. At first we found it difficult 
to discover a field of which the con- 
tours would not have necessitated 
the taking of place-kicks with an 
artillery range-finder. Finally we 
deci to woo Farmer Pimstrim, 
the owner of the one level field in 
Steeple Thatchby. It was only 
after he had given us hie gracious per- 
mission, dang us! that we realised in full 
a fact of which, in oureagerness toobtain 
the meadow at any cost, we had hitherto 
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drastic innovation. “ The boy Ellis,” 
we read, “ caught the ball and ran with 
it.” No doubt this was regarded as an 
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“Ir was a TIYANTC GAME, IN WHICH WK DID NOT 
WEAR KID GLOVES,” 


act of naked Bolshevism, but now Extis 


; taken little account. The meadow was|is an honoured name. To bar all in- 

Pie diagonally bisected by aditch; for Far-|novations is to kill progress. Why 
i mer Pimstrim had never intended that | should we not have our ditch? Were 
P 


the laws of Rugby foot- 
ball should interfere with 
his drainage system. 
This matter of the diag- 
onal drain had to be faced. 
We faced it manfully, in 
the only way possible, by = 
incorporating it into our - 
game. (This, you will re- 
member, was Drsrarni's 
invariable method in face 
+4 eotigo ditches.) We --: 
did not consult the Eng. -* 
lish Rugby Union on the 
subject, knowing the al- 
most fantastic conserva- 
tism of that body. The 
E.R.U., we felt, would 
havedisapproved onprin- [i ee 
ciple, for Wee «hl, 
“A pioneer men always abuse ‘ ea ‘i ' ” XN 
Like Nenvcnapsrzean the 
King of the Jows.”’ 


cheep cat ants 
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“THEN QUITE BUDDENLY 1 
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the pioneers, the mute inglorious Elliges 
of Steeple Thatehby, to be trampled op 
by the deaf adders and doddering dig. 
hards of the E.R.U. ? 
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Never. 

As a matter of fact the ditch wag, 
dazzling success from the start, 
To its presence we owed our brilli. 
ant victory over Dinnington Parya 
inourfirst match. It was a Titanic 
game, in which we did not wear| 
kid gloves, Corduroy trousers and 
braces, perhaps, but kid gloves, no, 

The issue of the fight was de. 
cided, asin somany pitched battles 
of old, by the intervention of dark. | 
ness, }or eighty-five minutes re. | 
morseless conflict had raged with: | 
out definite advantage to either | 
side, Theshades of eve were falling 
fast. Five minutes before time the | 
Dinnington Parva doctor, swiftly | 
diagnosing the situation, tucked | 
the ball under his arm. Cireum- 
venting ourthree-quarters' line, he | 
discourteously pushed aside our | 
full-back (an w As man and aclergy: | 
man) and made for our goal. There | 
seemed nothing but a few yards el | 
unpopulated country bet ween him | 
_ andan easily convertible try. Then | 
quitesuddenly oy ag Lit- | 
erally disappeared. The ground | 
seemed to have swallowed hin, as | 
indeed it had. Through the gloom | 
our forwards tracked him to the} 
edge of the ditch, and there, as in| 
the historic instance of Lucy Gray, 
the foot-prints stopped. 

A search began, We were not) 
interested in the fate of the man him- 
self. After all, he was a doctor. He 
must attend to his own wounds. But 
we were greatly concerned about the! 
ball. Where was it? 

Our search-party continued its work, 
sadly hampered by the lack of lanterns. | 
Their efforts were event | 
ally rewarded. The ball) 
lay just behind the Din 
niogton Parva goal-posts, 
Upon it sat Ephraim Pep: | 
perwort, oursmall scrum: | 
half. Noone had seenhim | 
in transit, He had crawled | 
along the ditch like @) 
Pathan, robbed the dazed | 
doctor of the ball, and re} 
turned by undergroundte | 
score the winning try. | 

Can the success, then, ol 
ourinnovation be doubted? 
Come the four corners of | 
the Rugby world in arms, | 
and we will shock them, | 
I do not say that we shall) 
beat them, but we shall 
undoubtedly shock them, 
Lispecially Mr. ADRIAN) 
Stroop. . 


—— 
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THE YOUNG MAN’S GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE. 


THE MODERN GIRL 18 INCREASINGLY DIFFICULT TO UNDERSTAND, So on® or Mr, Puncn's BXPERTA GIVES A FRW HINTS 
ON HOW TO READ THE SIGNA, 
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“How aRE WE GOIN’ TO MANAGE, MvuM, ABOUT PACKING THESE HERE CLOGS?” 








THE FIVE-POUND BABY. 


I nave been having fun with the 


| income-tax forms. 





It is difficult to extract any new 
entertainment from these works, but I 
have never yet seen a philosophical 
treatment of the system of “allow- 
ances" (for wives, children, house- 
keepers, other female persons and 
what-not). There seems to have been 
in the minds of those gentlemen in 
Whitehall who framed the Income-tax 
Acts, not to mention the gentlemen in 
Parliament who made them law (and 
may they all rot together!), a lurking 
idea that the maintenance of a wife and 
child was more costly to the husband 
than the maintenance of a bachelor by 
a bachelor for a bachelor. And there 
are traces unmistakable of a further 
notion that the maintenance of wife 
and child is a laudable activity, to be 
encouraged by the State. For are there 
not elaborate provisions to the end that 
the husband and the father shall pay a 
smaller tax than the bachelor of equal 
income ? 

This then appears at first sight to 
be a working principle—that the mar- 








ried person, in the eyes of the State, is 
more worthy than the single person. 
And he approaches his Form with the 
comforting impression that the Com- 
missioners of Income-tax think well of 
him, that the State loves him and is 
straining every nerve to put things 
level as between himself and the loathly 
celibate. 

But he soon changes his tone. He 
soon discovers that the State, so far from 
loving him, is laughing at him, cackling, 
coughing, shaking its vile sides over 
him, Contempt so terrible as the con- 
tempt of the State for the father and 
the spouse revealed in these Acts and 
Forms is seldom seen upon the kindly 
earth, for it is of that most demoniae 
and ghastly order of scorn which clothes 
itself in pretended solicitude and leers 
soapily at its enemy in the guise of a 
benefactor. 

Are these words too hard? They are 
not. For look. Here are two English- 
men—one married (poor fool !) and one 
a bachelor (sink him!). Both have an 
earned income of, say, £1,000. 

Now the “personal allowance,” or 
that sum which may be deducted from 
the income before the leeches get at it, 











is to a single man £135, and to a mar-| 
ried £225. A difference of £90. 

£90. “ Notso bad,” thinks the artless 
married gull, still fondly trusting in 4) 
State which loves him; and perbaps | 
not more than one in a million go 80| 
far as to reckon up the precise extent | 
of this beneficence. The others sign | 
the cheque and go to bed with the vague | 
idea that they have made £90. 

But what does it mean? It means) 
£18. Four shillings in the pound on} 
£90 is £18! £18! HIB! = £18, in the | 
opinion of the State, is what it costs | 
per annum to maintain a wife. «£18. | 

Then there are the children ; for those 
dear old codgers at Westminster and | 
Whitehall have not forgotten the cbil-| 
dren. Oh, no! Come what may, the | 
little ones shall be provided for. Those | 
Income-tax Commissioners bave the| 
hearts of a Barrie, and one can se 
them chuckling and capering about the 
office, their white whiskers wagging, 08 
they strike off from the revenue one 
fat sum after another for the dear kiddies 
of Old England. 

For the first child—the one that 
causes all the bother, all the clothes, 
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all the prams, the nanny, the extra 
iets 7 ee 
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| room and a few small inexpensive trifles 
| of that kind—what is he worth ? 
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He is worth £7 4s. That is the sum 
that a grateful State presents to the 
father of a firstborn. True, it appears 
in the Forms as “ an allowance of £26,"’ 
and in that shape looks better. But | 
what it is is £7 4s. And out of that | 
you are free to engage a governess and | 
send the boy to Winchester. 

But this is the first-born, and a privi- | 
leged person. The second baby can use | 
the same pram, and it is well known | 
costs practically nothing. All he is| 
worth is “an allowance of £25'’—which 
works out in cold cash at £5. A great 
big fiver, Bertie! 

Well, now this married boob is being 
let off £18 for Winifred, £7 4s. for 
Thomas and £5 for Bertie—£30 4s. for 
the lot. The man should buy a car. 

But the chances are that by this 
time the happy couple are so worked 
up about their financial successes that 
they will go and have another baby. 
There is the risk of disillusion here, for, 
though one might suppose that as the 
family grows the excited State would 
become more and more generous, the 
facts are quite otherwise. Where babies 
are concerned there is no reduction for 
a quantity. For the third child brings 
in only the same relief as number two, 
and the fourth likewise. Many a man 
can remember how his wife bounced 
out of bed with number seven, quite 
hysterical with the mere finance of the 
thing. “ Isn’t he a darling?” she coos. 
“And another five pounds off the 
income-tax. We'll take that trip to 
Spain, John.” 

However, let us rather glance at the | 








man of half-measures, the deserving | 


father of four. There he sits in the 
evening, this darling of the Crown, and 


in his study in the evening, but all 
bringing in money by the handful :— 
a ae, 
Winifred . . .18 O O 
Thomas . a Se 
Bertie 5 0 O 
Prudence ‘ 0 0 
MOY cg): kha OO 


ane 


£40 4 0) 

So that the entire family works out 

at about £8 a head. 

And as he fondly gazes round the 
| yelling circle he has this further com- 
_forting assurance, that for all their 
| childish lives their annual value is fixed 
| Immutably. The toddling Bertie, to- 
| day a five-pound child, will still be a 
pong child in ten years’ time, 

when he is lording it at Eton (perhaps). 
| Thomas is already demanding some £150 
|@ year for his education. There will 
| come a time when each of the four (or 
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MUCH WAD IT BE JUIST TO LOOSEN IT?” 











| there are the whole family, raising hell | so their mother fondly supposes) will 


be costing £150 a year for education— 
£600 in all. But so far as the Income- 
tax Commissioners are concerned they 
will still be the same sweet five-pound 
babies of the old days. The income-tax 
child is the only genuine Peter Pan, for 
he never grows up. 

Am I not right when I say that a 
person in the Inland Revenue must 
shake himself with unholy laughter 
whenever he looks upon a married man? 

Eight poundsa head. Eight pounds 
a head for the relief of a man upon 
whom five souls are dependent—for 
their beds, their food, their clothes, their 
doctors, for schools and music-lessons 
and dentists, for prams and cots and 
parties and the pictures, for tonsils and 
adenoids and seaside holidays! Five 
pounds a child. 

The foul bachelor sometimes replies 
to me, ‘‘ Ha! but I have my dependants 


he gets his pickings from them as well. 
For a relative incapacitated by old age 
or infirmity, for a widowed mother, 
whether incapacitated or not, he pouches 
£5, as much as paterfamilias is allowed 
for Bertie; but he does not have to 
educate her or have her tonsils out; 
neither does she grow out of her clothes 
every six months; neither does she eat 
more every year, but less. And if she 
‘or some other female relative ” lives 
with him at his expense he pouches 
£12. A mother is worth two-thirds of a 
wife, and I suppose she costs the brute 
about one-sixth as much. 

Well, well, it is very hard. Mean- 
while I see that the marriage rate is 
falling, and I do not wonder. This is 
no doubt the unconfessed purpose of 
these arrangements. But why not 
come out in the open? Way not 
put a swingeing super-tax on wives and 
children and have done with it? 





too.” He lies. Or, if he does not lie, 


I see it said that the Treasury are 
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opposed to a Betting-Tax because of 
ite “ practical difficulties.” Myself, I 
am to the Income-Tux, and 
for the same reason. Indeed I am 
forming in my suburb a Fathers’ Anti- 
Income-Tax League; and unless some- 
thing is done in this Budget to ensure 
that kets cost more or babies cost less 
there is going to be some wretched ill- 
feeling between the Treasury and Us| 
before the next financial year is cut. | 


A. P. H. 
True Courtesy on the High Road. 


“The driver, to avert a collision with a 
motor bus, brought the engine to a sudden 
stop, which caused the deferential gearing to 
give way.”—Scots Paper. 




















“A special meeting of the Liberal Federa- | 
tion’ has been sumamoned to consider this 
scheme for revival of Eng- 
lish literature, which Lloyd 
George is sponsoring.” 

American Paper. 
No doubt we shall hear 
moreabout it when he has 
finished with agriculture. 


From a golfing article: 

“That special regulation 
for match-play tournaments 
which says that ‘ competitors 
shall not agree to exclude the 
operation of any rule’ pro- 
hibits them, for instance, 
from arranging to exclude 
shyness,"——J’rovincial Paper. 

First competitor: “ 1 
say, you're blushing! 1 
thought we arranged not 
to blush,” 

Second competitor: 
“Did we? In that case 
(blushing a deeper blush ) 
we were infringing the 
special regulation.” 

From a catalogue of ihe Hush 
gramophone records :— 

“The Water Music, Why? (Warm ’)” 

A nice accompaniment for those who 
sing in the bath these chilly mornings. 





“You now ask, ‘ How is perfect pitch ob- 
Assuming you to mean a sense of 
absolute pitch, we answer that it isn’t; even 
if 1t could be, we should advise you not to 
worry about it. The absolute pitcher is born. 
not made; and the faculty is, as often as not, 
& nuisance rather than a help.” 
Musical Mayrzine. 

In other words the “ absolute pitcher” 
niay sometimes be the equivalent of a 
“nasty jar.” 


England v. Australia. 
lil-luck has dogged you in the past ; 
You 've had some heavy crashes ; 
But, England, you've a chance at last | 
Of rescuing the Ashes. 
No longer with misgiving grieve 


' promising part 
_O'er Fortune's late unkind hit— | gave him better chances, which he Dok 
This time the foe is forced to leave | with zest. 
Its better half behind it. | 





The Wife . 


The Hotel Manager . 
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AT THE MUSIC-HALL. 
(CoLisEUM.) 

I crerr, feeling, as one does, horribly 
out of scale, into the vast auditorium of 
the Coliseum in the pleasant expecta- 
tion of hearing Miss Cecizsa Lortrus— 
how much we prefer the more familiar 
“ Cissre ” !—but, alas, that most ac- 
complished mimic, having heroically 


struggled through an afternoon per- 


| formance with half a vocal chord func- 


tioning, had to give up the unequal 
contest in the evening. 

Sir OswaLp Srott, however, always 
contrives for you an entertainment with 
well-diversified items to suit all gauges 
of brow. Occasionally you get a jolly 
fellow like Ross WItTon, with one of 
those seemingly vast 
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indiarubber faces ! 





Miss Isaset Jeans. 
Ma. . 2 © « © « t 6OMB. Lawrence ANDERSON. 
J. Vicay. 


Savant,” presented a Sphinxlike dummy 
which took the right card from a pack, 
made and cooked a cake, lathered and 
shaved a man. It was of course a/| 
variant of the very old trick of the 
disappearing figure and the cabinet 
(always a perfect mystery to me! ), but 
too long drawn out, as all these affairs 
are apt to be, and with an e'aborately 
ingenious but entirely unconvincing | 
hocus-pocus of wheels, sparks, radio | 
noises and what not. Whereupon) 
Cuerro showed on the screen how easy | 
it is to prophesy character from the | 
handwriting after the event, instancing | 
Lord Kircnener. Of course in fairness 
one must say he claimed that it was all | 
done before, and I have no evidence to | 
doubt it, but much obstinate scepticism, | 

I stood as much as I could, which was | 
little, of PAL LENBERG’s | 
Merry - making Bears. 
Why degrade three per- | 
fectly good bears to the 
level of -—— However, 
that’s another matter. 
Did not our Buake vearly | 
write— 





- ‘* Biking Bruins on astage 
Putall Heaven ina rage— | 
The sort of thing one 

should not stand 
In England’ s green and | 
pleasant land ’’? 


I thought, perhaps in 
prejudice, that the ap- 
plause which I heard | 
from the outer corridor | 
seemed fairly unenthu- | 
siastic. T. 


AT THE PLAY. | 
“Mary Roser.” 
(HayYMARKEPT.) 

Pernars it was hardly | 

to be expected that Mary | 


of the born comedian, who can extort | Rose should quite bring off its shock- | 
| tactics a second time against us elder- | 


laughter from cat, king and savant, and 
even from young men and women of the 
Bloomsbury school ; or a young comédi- 
ennelike Rénée,*precociouschild,” of the 
firm of Houston Sisters, who have the 
authentic touch. Both first-rate turns. 

Miss IsaBen Jraxs, in a new playlet 
by Aaron Horrman, I'he Honeymoon, 
is a modern Katherine, and Mr. Law- 
RENCE ANDERSON a new Petruchio. 
Clever Miss Jeans, with her “intimate” 
technique, should never allow herself 
to be tempted into this mammoth play- 


house. It simply enveloped and extin- | 
guished her; nor could you hear her 


lines, though sheconscientiously strained 
her voice. Mr. AxpErson’s admirably 
easy elocution mastered the difficulty 
of scale, and a more 7 


Professor Porsir, “the great Dutch 


j 
} 


lings now that the factor of surprise | 
This time I saw it through | 
with a dry or, at any rate, a n0| 
more than overmoist eye, whereas six | 
years ago tne tears positively splashed | 


is gone, 


jupon my shirt-front, even though all} 


the while I knew that the incorrigible | 
Sir James was doping me with senti- 
ment and that the tears did not so much 
prove a nice tender nature in me as 
adroit sleight-of-handin him. Andthen, 
of course, there were (and are fortunately 
still) Mr. NormanO’Neicx’s engagingly 
sensuous-spiritual harmonies to com- 
plete one’s disintegration. The new 
batch of playgoers that the intervening 
six years have developed have some- 
thing exciting to look forward to (if 
indeed they are not all too sophisti- 
cated—I'd forgotten that). ‘The old 














stagers will not be bored. 
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[It is no good, you will find, to pre- 
tend to be superior about Mary Rose 
She is a darling, a sweet invention; 
and there are other sound likeable 
characters, particularly that of the 
| crofter-student, Cameron. 

It was inevitably an occasion for 
comparisons. Kindly Houman Crarkg, 
'to whose skilful production the play 
| owed so much, has gone; gone too is 
genial accomplished ArTHuR WaHitBy, 
| who played so plausibly Mr. Amy, the 
| collector-padre. Mr. Ropert Loraine 

has perhaps grown out of young Simon 

Blake—now played by Mr. Leon Quar- 
'vermaine. I thought Mr. Quarrer- 
| MAINE more successful as the young 
| sailor—quite admirable indeed as boy- 
lover and young husband, but less 
| effective as the older Blake—thetouch of 

hardness for one thing was not there— 
| and as the ne’er-do-well Harry, Simon's 

son. Tosay that Mr. Rearnanp Bacn’s 
| Cameron is almost as good as Mr. THEs- 
| 1gER’s is to offer high praise, and per- 
_ haps one only means that Mr. THESIGER, 

getting in first, gave this attractive part 
| its direction, and his successor’s different 

treatment is handicapped thereby. Mr. 
| Norman Forbes was again Mary Rose's 
‘father, a lovable old fellow, skilfully 
handled. Mr. CeLiuer’s clergyman—a 
| dourer man than Mr. Warrsy’s——-was 

a dexterous and attractive portrait. 
| Miss Hiupa Trevetyan’s Mrs. Morland, 
| Mary Rose's mother, had, I thought, 

more colour than Miss Mary JERROLD's 

rather too placidly sweet ren- 
| dering. Andshe had become 

a really old and faded woman 
| during the twenty-five sad 

years of Mary Rose’s second 
disappearance. That Miss 
Jean Cape should this 
| time have failed to give us 
from her first entrance the 
same sense of eeriness and 
expectation of disaster mere- 
| ly means that you can’t work 
| that trick off twice on the 
same people. 

And Mary Rose? Was 
Miss Fay Compron’s perform- 
ance just a little less sensitive 
and exquisitely simple? Or 

is that impression also merely 
an effect of repetition? Pos- 
sibly, for, if you examine the 
detail, there is nothing to put 
| your critical finger upon. 
She just is Mary Rose—ador- 
ably shy, tender, wistful, un- 
| cannily fey—and I feel sure , 
that no other hand will ever 
fit this delicate glove so well. 
You don’t, perhaps, go from 
4 Barrre play feeling, “ But 
_ this is a great enduring work 
of art;” but you can’t deny 





Simon Blake 
Mary Roce 
Cameron . 


that here is a piece of stage magic 
worked by a master hand, and what 
more need anyone want ? ae 





At Princes’ Galleries, Piccadilly, at 
9 p.m. to-night (Wednesday, Jan. 27th), 
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Mr. Amy (Mr. Frayx Cettienr) to Mr. Mor- 
land (Mr. Norman Forpes). “WELL, ANY- 
HOW, WHETHER THE TURNER WAS GENUINE 
OR NOT, YOU’RE A GENUINE MoRLANpD.” 
there will be a Dance (with Cabaret 
and Bridge Drive) in aid of the Queen's 
Hospital for Children and the Russian 
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VISITING DAY ON THE ISLAND. 


Miss Fay Compron. 


Red Cross Society, which provides for 
the needs of children, invalids and dis- 
abled and necessitous persons among 
those who have escaped to England 
from the Bolshevist Terror. 

M. Anton Dorin will dance; the 
Cossacks are coming ; and there is to be 
a TangoCompetition for prizes. Tickets 
(one guinea and two for £1 15s., includ- 
ing Buffet Supper) may be obtained 
from Mrs. Lesiie-Moir, 138, Piccadilly 
(Telephone, Grosvenor 1960), to whom 
cheques should be made payable. 








MY WORD! 

For some weeks my neighbour Jones 
and I have been running a private 
Crossword puzzle competition. Every 
Saturday we have handed to each other 
a puzzle far exceeding in difficulty any 
of those which appear in the daily 
papers; and every Monday we have 
with equal regularity produced the 
correet solutions and exchanged the 
modest prizes which we offer. But 
last Monday Jones confessed that he 
was defeated. 

“I refuse to believe that there ’s any 
such word,” he said. “Your clue is 
‘Found on the keyboard.’ That must 
have something to do with a piano. 
There are ten letters; the first is g and 
the last p; the third, sixth, seventh 
and eighth are e, y,« andi. The rest 
are not indicated, but if they were I 





Mr. Lron QUARTERMAINE. 


Mr. Reervacp Bacu. 


should still deny that they go to form 
a word.” 

When I told him the solu- 
tion he would not have it 
at all. ‘Utterly preposter- 
ous!” he exclaimed. “A word 
must have a meaning, other- 
wise it’s no word.” 

“ But this has a meaning,” 
Targued. ‘It means the top 
row of letters on a typewriter. 
I thinkit’sa very good word.” 

I still think QwerTyvrIoP 
is quite a good word—for a 
Crossword puzzle. 





Our Pampered Pets. 
“To Let, Garden (about anacre). 
Pigstyes to suitable tenant.” 
Provincial Paper. 
It looks as if the pig was 
expected to take the whole 
suite. 





“ The —— Branch of the North- 
ern Diarymen’s Association held 
their annual dinner last night 
and it was chiefly remarkable 
for the few speeches that were 
indulged in."—Provincial Paper. 
Most of the Diarymen would 
naturally save their best 
things for their reminis- 
cences. 
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MAP OF MY HEARTHRUG. 


Tnx sea fills all the square with dingy green, 

Save where the black and rugged island shows— 
A stranger outline than MercaTor knows 
Or voyager has seen. 

Eastward a rising headland may be traced, 
Rounded and bold; while from the southern beach 
Four long and narrow promontories reach, 

Irregularly spaced ; 

With straits of such malign complexity 
As might bring many a noble ship to grief; 
While to the west a low and jaggéd reef 

Runs curving out to sea. 


Sail round this coast as wind or water helps, 
But set your foot upon it—and it yelps! 








ANNE. 
I,—Letter from Mrs. Allington to her Sister. 
July, 1925. 

This is a most delightful house, about three miles from 
Hurstbourne Priors, where we do our shopping. Anne, 
who adores animals more and more every day, could not 
have a better time. 
swallows, who have nests all along the eaves and dart about 
| across the sky from dawn to dusk, except for a mysterious 
hour of siesta in the afternoon. Anne listens to their twitter- 
ings with more pleasure than to the birds’ songs. One pair 
have a nest just over our window, which is always open, 
and they frequently come right in, the pets, and I find them 
settled on the valance-board over the curtains. At first they 
were frightened and banged themselves against the panes 
trying to find the open ones, but now they remain quiet 
and confident that our intentions are friendly. 

I call them swallows, and shall continue to do so; but 
Fred, who comes down for week-ends and fancies himself 
an ornithologist and is very precise, continually reminds 
me that they are house-martins. When I say it’s the 
same thing he puts on that pained look that we all know 
so well. . . 

I].—Letter from the Same to the Same. 
 Schoongezicht,” Uitenhage, 
January, 1926. 

We are having a very interesting visit here. Why I was 
so unwilling to come is now a mystery to be explained only 
by ignorance. We are not told enough about our Colonies 
or Dominions, or whatever they are, and in our central- 
ised island contentment and superiority think of them as 
too new to be either civilised or beautiful. The Continent 
_ gives us what art and romance we need, England gives us 

comfort, and the rest of the world is negligible. That's 
how we come to think. 

Weel, it is all wrong, and I am now a complete convert 
to the Cape. Whether I should fall also to New Zealand 
and Australia I can’t say; but South Africa has conquered. 

It is all very different from home, but one thing is the 
same, and you would probably not guess it. The swallows. 
I mean the house-martins. This beautiful white abode of 
peace is surrounded by them, and the other day I found one 
in my bedroom, just as at Hurstbourne Priors last summer. 
I think I told you about them. This one flew about from 
picture to picture, settling on them for a long while, and 
seemed very unwilling to leave. He has been in again 
several times since, fluttering about with a curious inquisi- 
tive sort of look on him. I wish Anne was here: but Fred 


i per soning so far. I do so hope she is happy 














What both she and I like best are the | 





III.—A Conversation. 

“T’ye had,” said the house-martin to his friends, @ 
most extraordinary experience.” 

“You're always having them,’ 
with a short laugh. 

“Never mind,” retorted the house-martin. “This wag 
another. And 1'd rather be too enthusiastic about trifles 
than never be surprised, like you.” 

‘“‘ Proceed,” said the other. 

Well,” said the house-martin, “some of you, of course, 
remember that house in England we always go to for the 
summer, which this last year had new people in it; but 
you others may not have come to it from your places, even 
on @ flying visit.” 

“Ha, ha! Joke!” said she captious one. 

“Of course,” the narrator continued, “human beings as 
a rule don’t interest us very much ; their principal use is to 
erect a house, and see that it has eaves, and not object to 
tenants under those eaves. But the new people that we 
found in this old haunt were really nice, and in particular 
there was a little girl called Anne. Some of you will recall 
her. Well, I never had much to do with Anne—house 
martins can’t, you know. We're not like that. We're 
not canaries or bullfinches: you can’t cage us; but I liked 
her tremendously from afar. She used to watch me by 
the hour when I was building, and she even brought a pail 
of mud and set it on the ground, just under my nest, 8 
that I shouldn’t have to go so far for materials. I knew 
that was her idea, and I was grateful, even though it was 
impossible to make use of it. 

“ Later she would stand fascinated while I fed the family, 
waiting for the kids to put their heads over the edge of the 
nest and shouting to her mother to come and see too; and 
then, later still, she sang a little song to them, which of 
course I couldn't understand until the parrot translated it. 
Something about ‘ Birdie wait a little longer till your little 
wings are stronger '—' Not great poetry,’ the parrot said, ‘but 
showing a very nice feeling.’ Altogether she won my heart, 
and I may say my dear wife's, completely.” 

“The extraordinary experience,” remarked the martin 
| who had first interrupted—* mayn’t we have that ?” 
| “I was just coming to it,” said the house-martin. “ You 
| know there are strangers at ‘Schoongezicht.’ Well, whom 
should I see there but Anne’s mother! Isn't that amazing? 
| All this way from England! Flying past an open window 
| I caught sight of her at the dressing-table. But no sign of 
Anne. Later I found her husband, a dull fellow, but no sign 
of Anne. Now what I want to know is, Is Anne all right? 
I'm so afraid she’s ill. I have been in her mother’s room 
several times, but there’s no way of finding out. Isn’t this 
language bara bore? I never felt it so much as now. Deat 
little Anne!” E.V.L. 


said one of his listeners 











LAYS OF LEARNING. 
X.—GREEK. 
Sino, if it please you, the praise of Hzroporvus, Homerand 


SopHocres, 
Prato, Taucypipes, SarpHo and A’scnyuvs, Prvpar, Burt 
PIDES; 


But I know what I'd do if you left it to me: I would raise 
& memorial stone 

To Jowgrr and Jess and Ginnert Murray and Butcust 
and Lane and Bourn. G. B. 





From a recent pamphlet on the Indian Church Measure- 


_ The English layman in India . . . knows little about the inhereat 
tights of an Ecclesiastical Province.” 


Would these be the bishop's leg-wear ? 
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SUPPOSE SOME FELLOW SAYS TO YOU THAT YOU MUST LOOK 
HIM UP SOMETIME, AND YOU SAY THAT OF COURSE THERE'S 
NOTHING YOU'D LIKE BETTER— 





= 


~ 


. 





AND HE TELLS YOU THAT HIS TELEPHONE NUMBER IS 
ParK 5869482 OR SOMETHING AND HIS OFFICE Is City 
9234865 OR WHATEVER IT IS, AND YOU SAY THAT YOU "LL 
MAKE A SPECIAL NOTE OF IT— 





AND HE SAYS THAT HE GENERALLY LEAVES TOWN FOR THE 
WEEK-END, 80 RING HIM UP DURING THE WEEK, AND YOU 
SAY THAT YES, RATHER, YOU WILL— 


& 
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AND HE SAYS THAT YOU WOK’T FORGET, WILL YOU? AND YoU 


SAY THAT HONEST TO GOODNESS YOU JOLLY-WELL WON'T— 


A PROBLEM. 


Yy 











AND HE SAYS THAT FF WOULD BE AWFULLY JOLLY TO FIX 
UP SOMETHING TOGETHER, AND YOU SA¥ THAT, BY JOVE, 
YES, WOULDN'T 1T?— 





VY Ab 


AND HE SAYS THAT HE’S USUALLY AT HOME UP TO TEN 
o’CLOCK IN THE MORNING AND AFTER SIX AT NIGHT AND 
IN BETWEEN HIS OFFICE WILL USUALLY FIND HIM, AND 
YOU SAY THAT YOU ’LL REMEMBER FOR CERTAIN— 





1 


se 


AND HE SAYS THAT IN ANY CASE, IF HE’S NOT THERE 
WHEN YOU RING UP, WILL YOU LEAVE A MESSAGE WHERE 
YOU ’RE TO BE FOUND, AND YOU SAY THAT'S EXACTLY WHAT 
YOU WILL po— 


A rewtgee 


WELL, WHAT | WANT TO KNOW I8—DO YOU GET SEVEN LIES 
ENTERED UP AGAINST YOU OR ONLY ONE? 
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She. “I THOUGHT YOU SAID THAT MA 
He, “ Weiu, wasn’t rT?” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Very few aspects of the War have been left outside the 
novelist’s purview, but, as far as I know, the lot of the 
Belgian refugee in England, as seen by a fellow-Belgian, 
has been allowed to lie fallow. Now, however, M. Henat- 
| Jacques Proumen has written Les Transplantés en Albion, 
| and Mr. E. G. Attineuam has prepared a slightly unequal 
| but on the whole very readable translation. So, if you 
| want to know what our reluctant guests thought of English 
| institutions, from the National Gallery to the pudding 
| course, you will find a certain amount of evidence scattered 
| up and down the pages of In a Strange Country (FABER AND 
| Gwrer). Only a certain amount, for M. Proumen is more 

concerned with his Belgians than with their milieu, and 
| more preoecupied with moral issues common to all wars 
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some rather vaguely indicated legal proceedings, to ensure 
the final felicity of his heroine and her only honourable 
admirer; and I admit I found both young people attractive 
enough to render the artifice acceptable. 








It is characteristic of Lord Uniswater’s never-faiiing 
humour that when seeking a title for his reminiscences he 
should have parodied a well-known theological work. But | 
A Speaker's Commentaries (Epwarp Arnoxp), though his | 
two volumes are full of excellent stories, are by no means | 
confined to the lighter side of life. Mr. J. W. Low-| 
THER had already a wide experience of men and things | 
before he became an M.P. at the age of twenty-eight. | 
Educated at Eton and King’s College, London, he ee 
circuit as Judge's marshal when barely more than a school- 
boy. Then came Cambridge and the A.D.C., of which (and | 
afterwards of the Old Stagers) Mr. “Lowther R. Cade 








| than with the side-issues of this one. Here I think he 
| shows symptoms of a classic quality which even the crudity 
; and violence of what is plainly a tentative effort cannot 
| entirely disguise, a quality heightened by his notable skill 
| in handling his characters as types and individuals simul- 
| taneously. The interest of his book centres round the 
| fortunes of Simone Dupontier, only daughter of a burgo- 
| master shot in the first German advance. The effect of 
exile on this hitherto sheltered girl, on her inert mother, 
| on two faithful retainers, on a schoolmaster, an elderly 

cynic, a French pseudo-patriot, a lame student and others 
of their circle is very faithfully rendered; and, though M. 
| Proumen is obviously intent on dimming what is left of 





the lustre of war, he is honesty itself in referring a due 
amount of his coterie’s deterioration to inherent or remoter 


was not the least accomplished member; and in the vaca- 
tions there were visits to country-houses, varied with travel 
to foreign countries. Once in the House he set himself to 
learn the rules of procedure. He spoke little, but sufficiently 
to gain a reputation for steadiness and commonsense; and | 
was, in 1895, made Chairman of Committees. For the next 
| twenty-six years his life was inseparably bound up with 
the history of the House of Commons. Only a man of 
exceptional adaptability as well as ability could have 
presided with equal success over the Parliament of thirty 
years ago, when the Irish Nationalist was practically the 
only thorn in the Chair, and that of 1906, when half the 
cranks in the country had found their way into the House; 
or that again of 1918, when Labour was beginning to realise 
its strength and was determined to make itself felt. Mr. 
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causes. He manages, with the help of an air-raid and 





LOWTHER owed mueh to his gift of humour—the present 
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—— 
reviewer has often heard him quell an 
incipient riot by a kindly jest; mucl 
to his intimate knowledge of the rules 
of procedure, acquired by patient study 
and long experience; but most to his 
sense of justice, inherited perhaps from 
his maternal grandfather, Lord Wexs- 
yerDALe, which gave every Member 
| confidence that he would get fair-play 
| from the Chair. To the debt that the 
| nation already owed him he has added 
| by these entertaining volumes. 
| 
| No novel that I’ve read of late 
Embodies, in my estimation, 
At once a less elaborate 
And more dramatic situation 
Than that which R. Gore-browne 
presents 
(Per Messrs. Contins) in The Crater, 
Staged on the Darkest Continent’s 
Most lonely part of the Equator. 




















He makes a dour but splendid Scot, 
Returning to his farm, discover, 
Miles from the nearest human spot, 

His wife eloping with her lover; 
And more than this, he shows the pair, | 
Stranded and on their final ration, | 
Compelled to speak the husband fair | 
And throw themselves on his com- 
passion. 





Such is his plot, or part of it; 
But just to strip it bare and probe it 
Is to neglect the striking kit 
In which his touch contrives to robe it : 
I'll add, then, that in cut and style 
It's full of subtle charms and graces, 
Mixed with the glamour and the guile 
Of Africa’s uncharted spaces, 


SS 


| 
| 
| 
i 
I 
| 


I notice that the vogue for concen- | 
| trated or peptonised food is passing and | 
| that you are now expected to use your | 
| teeth and exert your gastric juices over | 
fairly rough and primitive substances. | 
| Lam sure it would add to the interest 
(of life if the movement were extended 
| fo other departments; and particularly 
' if amusement, most elusive of vitamins, 
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Lady (to eminent R.A.). “Tuts 18 MY DAUGHTER Exrp. 
FAMILIAR WITH THE COSTUME—AN ARTIST.” 
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had to be extracted with more effort and in smaller quan- 
| tities from harder and huskier materials. This at any rate 
|W one of the secrets of the gloriously successful holidays 
| Sagineered by Mrs. Sinclair for The Sinclair Family (Hearn 
| Ouanron). “Engineered” of course is hardly the word, 

for Mrs. Sinclair's method simply consisted of engaging 
qearters on hearsay and by letter in some unapproachable 
part of the Continent, getting there by hook or by crook and 
| Settling down to make the best of things. In pursuance of 
this idea Betty, Ann, Herbert, Brian, Orlando, Algernon and 
Desmond, their cousin John Barington, bis friend Peter 
Fellowes (in love with Ann), the nurse Jane, a middle-aged 
| Composer, Miss Alice Adelaide Black, and the Sinclairs’ 
| affectionate and entirely self-sufficing Mwmmer, embark at 
| Neweastle for a Swedish farmstead, where it is vaguely 
| believed that shooting and fishing exist and that a decayed 


|their closer acquaintance with his protégés and for an 
j}ominous set-back to Peter's wooing of Ann. 


Kindred 
matters of fact and sentiment, together with the natural 
bickerings of a very human family, are slight stuff in them- 
selves; but given the Hon. Mrs. Atranp Lyrretton’s wit 
and understanding, and a style that fits these qualities like 
a glove, the result is not only a delightful but a quite 
uncommonly delightful book. 








Mr. Cuartes B. Cocuran tells us that he wrote his 
| Secrets of a Showman gprewesne as the first step in the 
| process of retrieving his shattered fortunes. It was a sound 
| step, for it is an interesting book, proving its writer to be 
/much more than the gambler we all knew him to be. He 


| is an entrepreneur with imagination—The Mira:le in parti- 


cular, The League of Notions, Cyrano, even his circus with 


| Baron will act as purveyor and courier. On the boat aj five hundred uncaged Barbary apes, are witness—and he has 
Pewres Swedish liberator of the oppressed Lapps ingra-| just that touch of the artist, the desire to do a thing as 


| tiates himself wit 


a the 





h the party and becomes responsible for| finely as possible regardless of mere considerations of profit, 
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i 
which is a serious handicap to a man of business, but sets a 
| gay feather in his cap as a mere man. He takes us behind 
| the scenes, in the wings and the dressing-rooms; introduces 
| us to a most varied collection of artists and backers (and 
| backers-out); gives usspacious details of profit and loss; takes 
for granted, and rightly, that we all like seeing the inner 
wheels go round, particularly the wheels of a sportsman who 
begins with the proverbial half-crown, runs his swift course 
and, through a streak of bad luck, is left for the moment, 
as he takes almost a pride in explaining, with something 
equivalent to his original capital, but with an eager lifetime 
of experience and a stock of courage which will soon put 
that right. You can’t read this cheery human book with- 
| out wishing him well, and remembering that, if he hadn't 
| risked his money like a sportsman, the town would have been 
| distinctly the duller. There are one or two people, by the 
| way, who, when they read this candid record, will wish they 
hadn't said what they did say, for the Showman has guyed 
| a few friendly enemies among his exhibits. 








Until I came to A Man Under Authority (Cassi) I had 


Most of these little gems are moreover Scotch pearls, and 3 


what are bonnier? Indeed 1’ve no complaints ; but és the| 


golden eagle the strong silent person that Mr. Barrgy| 


makes out ? Perhaps, though, I’m remembering the yelping | 
of the immature birds about the eyrie, and it may be that the | 


bark of the adult is “the rarest sound in nature,” after all. 


And again, doesa peregrine hunt fortheloveof hunting? That 
she kills for the love of killing 1 know, but isn’t it usually the | 


weakest grouse of the covey that cops it, and not the old cock, 
who would be able to give her ladyship the equivalent of} 
forty minutes of the best with maybe a beating thrown in? | 
} 
Between the Quests and the Guests a family feud existed, | 
and when I learned, in the early pages of Ghost Hail (Stay. } 
try Pau), that Brigadier-General Quest's life was saved by | 
some unknown man in the War 1 made a shrewd guess’ 
as to how the feud would end. And I was right. The 
unknown turned out to be a Guest; and Val Quest, who in- | 
herited the property after her father’s death, was a sensible | 
young woman who hated feuds and ended this one by chang. 
ingaQ.foraG. Miss E. Everert-Green tells a simple’ 








| 

| read nothing of the | 
| works of Miss Erne. | 
M. Det, and I sat 
| down to it in the hope 
| that the secret of “ best- 
| selling” would now be 
revealed to me. The 
secret, however, remains 
| with Miss Detn. This 
| book is the love-story 
| of a country vicar, Bill 





tale with ease and kind. | 
liness. She is even’ 
lenient towards the 
naughty Major who 
pretended that he was, 
the hero for whom the| 
Quests were looking. 
i never clearly under- 
stood the psychology ol 
this Major, nor could I 
muster a keen interest | 





Quentin. The cleric in 
fiction is either sancti- 
monious, in which case 
i his parents will have 
| christened him James, 
| or big and breezy, when 
| he is always Bill. This 
one, you observe, is 
| Bill, The lady comes 
| to the parish as a mys- 
| terious and beautiful 
widow, Mrs. Rivers, 
with a grown-up son | 
(whom I hope never to 





THE 


uPs. AND NOW-—-GOOD NIGHT.” 





“No, I won't GO TO BED JUST YET. 
MY FATHER AND MOTHER, FIRS?. 
CHECK THF PRINTING IN THE 
IF IT GOES ON IT WILL MAKE 
SAME TROUBLE WITH THEM WHICH WE ARE HAVING TO-DAY WITH THE GROWN- 


I WARN You 
PAPERS OF THE CLEVER SAYINGS OF CHILDREN. 
KID3 UPPISH, AND YOU WILL 


in the hidden treasure, 
which remained duly 
concealed until theclos- | 
ing pages of the tale. | 
But it is a happy and, 
unambitious yarn, and 
as such may be recom- | 
mended to those in} 
search of a mild form | 
of relaxation. 

In Various Verses | 
(Metuven) Canon Ax-| 
THONY Deane, a fre-| 





I HAVE SOMETHING TO SAY TO YOU, 


TO USE YOUR INFLUENCE TO 





HAVE THE 








| meet again) and a past that sets all the old cats talking at 
; once. Howeverit all comes right in the end, and Bill, who has 
preserved his “ bigness” throughout, reaps his reward. If I 
| may judge by this book Miss Deut belongs to the school of 
milk-and-water-with-a-dash, the “dash” being the occasional 
expletive which she permits herself in order to show you 
that she is not so narrow-minded as you might think. But 
at any rate it is good wholesome stuff, and if you carry 
nothing away from a book of this kind it is equally certain 
that you need bring nothing to it. A fair bargain. I notice, 
by the way, that the book was in its forty-filth thousand 
before publication. It isa rather solemn thought. Who 
are these readers and whence come they? Who are the 
“hicks” of our Middle-West ? 


1 wish that Mr. H. Morrmer Barre, who, like his 
McEwen, is a “poet at heart,” had chosen a less ordinary 
name for his far from ordinary new book. Don’t you think 
that Nature from the Highways (HERBERT JENKINS) sounds 
ordinary? This is a pity, for I should like all who love “ the 
quiet places” toread this book. It is a collection of forty-two 
short stories or essays about birds and animals ; and [ don't 
think that I've enjoyed a “nature” book so much for ages. 














quent contributor to Punch in his less strenuous days at! 
Cambridge and after, has made a definitive selection of his| 
parodies and poems in lighter vein. And a most fastidious 
selection it is, for Canon Deans in his judgment of his own 

work has shown a severity which might well be commended | 
to his less accomplished fellow-craftsmen. And he has) 
admitted very few verses containing topical references t00 | 
remote for the new generation. He would have had a) 
much larger body of verse to select from if he had not sacti-| 
ficed his Muse to the claims of his duty as a priest. No} 
doubt his nice conscience would anyhow have dictated this | 
course even if he had not been encouraged to follow it bya} 
criticism passed in the Press upon a serious article of bis in| 
The Nineteenth Century, dealing with some Church question. 
The critic ended by saying, “ But then Mr. Deane is a con 

tributor to Punch, so that we need not take him seriously.” | 
This and other pleasant touches of self-revelation may be! 


found in the delightful apologia which introduces this very | 


attractive little volume. 


—— AMATEUR OPERaTic Society. 


“ 


Booing Office opens on Monday.”—Frovincial Pape 4 
Is this another case of intelligent anticipation ? 
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| CHARIVARIA. 


Mr. MasTerMAN recently wrote an 
| article on ‘* Where are Liberals going ?” 
| Well, we know where one of them has 
| gone. a 


| Sir Aryrep Monp joined the Con- 
| servative Party on Burns’ Night. A 
-Monp’s a Monp for a’ that. 
| * * 
It is rumoured that Mr. Lroyp 
GxorGe has threatened to retaliate by 
joining the Liberal Party. 


It is now thought that the moving 
mountain at Troedrhiw (Wales). which 





The campaign for International peace 
is proceeding apace. We now read of a 
Birmingham man who is collecting the 
world’s worst gramophone records. 

According to Mr. Frank Roscos, if a 
boy steals sweets it is merely bis natural 
desire for sugar, and he should be given 
more sweets. We understand that 
several boys have asked the B.B.C. to 
broadcast this in a quiet confidential 
chat to parents. . , 


“The perishing theatre exists only in 
the minds of playwrights who cannot 
get their works produced,” says Mr. 





J. M. Grover. “ Perishing” is a rude 


Strange that nobody yet has thought 
of deducting, under the heading “ Busi- 
ness expenses,” the amount of the tax 
which he is asked to pay on his earned 
income. . 


A coroner suggests that methylated 
spirit should be so treated as to make 
it absolutely undrinkable. But they 
did this with whisky, and it still sells. 


Many footballers, we read, have great 
faith in mascots. A lock of a referee's 
hair is supposed to ward off the evil eye. 

s 





In future, French wagons-lits attend- 
ants are to salute Italian porters by | 





has again been causing 
uneasiness, objects to 
Mr. Luoyp Geroraer’s 
| Land Policy and is try- 
ing to join Sir ALFRED 
Moxp. 


With reference to the 
paper entitled “ Rats”’ 
which was sent out last 
week, we are asked to 

| say it was issued by the 
Board of Agriculture 
| and was not Mr. Lioyp 
GrorGe's reply to the 
| letter of resignation 
sent by Sir ALFRED 
Monp. 


| It is said that the 
Bolshevists are adopt- 
/ing up-to-date fash- 
ions, but we attach, 
| little credence to the 
rumour that the Rus- 
sian boot craze has 
_ spread to Moscow. 
*x x 


+ 
| Boxes into which 
| used tram tickets may 











A beg 


GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL ENGAGED IN FORMING AN OPINION 


EFFICACY OF A GYRATORY TRAFFIC SYSTEM. 


stretching out the hand 
with the palm down- | 
wards. They will also | 
salute passengers ip the 
same way, but with the 
palm up. _ 


Burglars who broke 
into a bank failed to 
get any money for their 
pains. They know now | 
how it feels to ask the | 
manager for an over- | 


| 
| 
: 
| 
| 


draft. 


According to Sir | 
JAMES CRICHTON- 
Browne there is no 
truth in the supposi- 
tionthat Ropert Burxs 
died of drink. Scots- 
men in general resent 
these attempts todispel 
the romantic legends 
surrounding their nat- 
ional heroes. 


A lady writer in an 
evening paper confesses 
that people who are 


AS TO THE 








_be thrown are to be placed in the 
| Streets of Lewisham. Motorists throw- 
| ng worn-out pedestrians into these re- 
| ceptacles will be severely dealt with. 
* * 
| The Irish name for the Belfast Broad- 
| casting Station is Staisiun Craoibh- 
| Seacileachain Ath Cliath. If you cannot 
| Pronounce it at first get somebody to 
run over it on the piano for you. 


The suggestion that Irishmen cannot 
keep their heads in a crisis is disproved 
by the report that when the lights failed 
the other day in a Dublin shop several 
articles were stolen by customers. 





There must be something in the latest 
| theory that plants and vegetables not 
only have feelings but can be frightened. 


We have often seen a banana jump out 
| of its skin. 


ities 





epithet, yet we have seen plays that 
justify it. Sie 


A Comic History of the Co-optimists 
has lately appeared. We understand 
that Mr. H.G. Wetus was not entrusted 
with the task of writing an “ Outline of 
Davy BurnaBy.” | 


A car recently hit the bottom of a 
ladder, shot the man off on to its hood 
and bounced him up and down twice. 
It certainly seems that, people ought to 
be careful which films they take their 
cars to see. 


* * 
* 


A Mrs. Pace was recently fined three 
pounds for carrying a policeman fifteen 
yards on the bonnet of her car. If it 
had been an earlier lady of the same 
name he would have had a softer seat 
in a basket of washing. 


‘‘ superficial to the core ” refresh her. 
We can well believe it ; too often super- 
ficiality is only skin-deep. 


Sir Lanpon Ronatp is in favour of 
allowing -smoking at concerts. We 
heartily agree with him. It is most 
unfair to be forbidden to smoke in a 
place where other people are allowed 
to play and sing as much as they like. 

* * 


Tn a recent boxing contest one of the 
boxers turned out not to be the man he 
was supposed to be. Lots of boxers 
when they get into the ring turn out 
not to be the men they had supposed 
themselves to be. 

= 

At the Beauty Shop Owners’ Con- 
vention in New York it was stated that 
women are developing the tobacco face. 





This goes very well with the fag finger. 
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FABLES FOR THE FOOLISH. 


Tuer was once a Policeman who 
Saw Half a Burglar Outside a Window. 
So he Made his Way into the House to 
Look for the Other Half. But it Wasn't 


There. 
Moral : Take What you can Get. 
*» * *& 

There was once a Surgeon who 
Offered to Operate for Nothing because 
it was Such an Interesting Case. But 
the Case Replied that he was Afraid 
that the Surgeon would Enjoy himself 
Too Much, and he would Rather Have 
One who Merely Wanted to Earn bis 
Money and be Done with the Job. 

Moral: The Way to a Man’s Heart 
is Through his Pocket. 

“ae * 

There was once a Poet who Com- 
rm a Beautiful Stanza while he was 

njoying a Holiday Walk. And as he 
was Afraid that he would Forget it, and 
as he had a Pencil but No Paper, he 
Wrote it Temporarily on the Wall of a 
Whitewashed Cot and Hurried Off 
to Fetch Paper and India-Rubber. He 
Emerged from his Hostel behind an 
Editor who Happened to be Staying 
there Too, and who Now seemed Bent 
on Taking the Walk past the Cottage. 
So the Poet Walked a Little Way be- 
hind, in Case the Editor, Finding the 
Stanza, should Show a Disposition to 
Order by Sample. The Editor Did 
Find the Stanza and Did Read it, but, 
having Found Also a Youth of the 
District Spelling it Through with the 
Help of his Forefinger, he Mistook 
him for the Author, and Rated him 
Roundly, not only for his Vandalism 
- a Beauty-Spot, but for his Execrable 


erse. 

Moral: All Contributions should be 
Typewritten and on One Side of the 
Paper Only. , yy 


There was once a Baker who Obliged 
the ay by Admitting to his 
Oven a Limited Number of Yorkshire 
Puddings under Joints. A Vegetarian 
Customer, Hearing of this, Gave Up 
Hope of Bakers, and Baked his Own 
Bread, and Died of Indigestion, 

Moral: Minorities Must Suffer. 

* * 

There was once aCommercial Traveller 
who went All Round a Town without 
Getting a Single Order, which So 
Embittered him that he Shook his Fist 
out of the Train Window and Solemnly 
Cursed that Town and Ever thing in 
it. This Included his Own Umbrella, 
— seg nam in the “ Blue Lion.” 

w ‘ound Out, he Dared 
Go Back for it. sp 


Moral: The Angry Mani 
Himeslf, ngry Manisa Danger to 














There was once a Poultry-Farmer 
who Took his Son to the Phrenologist 
who had Successfully Advised him in 
his Infancy What to Be. But on Enter- 
ing the Consulting-Room and Glancing 
Round at the Diagrams and Busts, he 
had an Uncomfortable Conviction that 
he had Landed himself in a Locality 
that Might be a Little Behind the 
Times. In Particular was he Depressed 
by the Main Cranial Chart, wherein 
All the Virtues were Neatly Bedded 
Out in their Several Polygons. “ Ex- 
cuse me, Mr. Professor,” said he, ‘ but 
is This Here Picture the Same as you 
Used Before the War?” The Phreno- 
logiss was Highly Amused. ‘“Cer- 
tainly,” he replied. “The Conquered 
Territory does Not Appear upon That 
Map yet.” Whereupon he Thrust his 
Fingers into the Boy's Hair and Dis- 
covered the Conformation of a Poultry- 
Farmer. 
Moral: Science is Above War. 
xn 

There was once a Portly Person who 
was Anxious to Look Smart, as he was 
Making an Important Visit. And as 
he Neared his Destination he Began to 
Wonder about his Boots. Being Portly, 
he Could Not See them, but he had a 
Vague Suspicion that they had Become 
Too Dusty for a Drawing-Room Inter- 
view. So he Asked a Shoeblack, who 
said they would be All the Better for a 
Good Polish. 

Moral: When your Affairs are Be- 
yond you, Trust your Lawyer. 

x» * & 

There was oncea Swimmer who Vowed 
that he would Swim the Channel. He 
Vowed Also that he would have No 
Publicity until the Job was Done. So 
he Told No One, not even his Wife. 
And when he Arrived within a Stone’s- 
Throw of the French Pier, and Found 
himself Hopelessly Foiled by all the 
Usual Hindrances, he Turned Back 
with the Comfortable Thought that his 
Failure would Never be Known. But 
he Changed his Mind on This Point 
when he was about Half-way Home 
again. For he Picked Up an Even- 
ing Paper in the Wake of the Calais 
Boat; and There, Very Nicely Printed 
but Rather Spoilt by the Sea-Water, 
was a Photograph of his Clothes on the 
Beach and, Inset, a Portrait of the 
Widow. 

Moral: Don’t Holloa till you are Out 
ofthe Wood. . . . 


There was once a Railway Porter who 
Gave Chase to an Old Lady who had 
Tipped him in the Dark. vate me, 
Ma'am,” said he, “but Did you Give 
me Half-a-Crown Intentionally or in 
Mistake for a Lesser Coin?” “Qh 
dear, Oh dear,” said the Old Lady, 








——_—_ 








‘Whatever shall I Do Next?” And 
she Held Out a Trembling Hand, into 
which he Counted Two-and-T breepenea, 
“Thank you So Much,” she said. “J 
am Sure it is Very Honest of yon, 
But——” And she was on the VY, 
Point of Saying that she had Only 
Meant to Give him a Penny, when she 
Thought Better of it. 

Moral: Honesty is its Own Reward, 

x * 

There was once a Precisian who 
Heard a Stranger say “ Different to...” 
So he Tapped the Culprit on the Arm 
and, Smiling Blandly, Put his Usual 
Poser: “Tell me, my Good Fellow, 
How can you Differ Jo a Man?” 
“Like This,” said the Stranger, and 
Hit him on the Nose. 

Moral: Be Kind to Animals. 











SHE-SHANTIES. 


“Don’t Let’s Go To tHE Dogs 
To-Nicut.” 


“Come,” said he—“a night for dancing, 
Lips alight and bright eyes glancing. 
Come!” the young man cried; 
“Youth should never pause from 
pleasure, 
Fill the cup and trip the measure!” 
But the girl replied— 


* Don't let’s go to the dogs to-night, 

For mother will be there. 
Auntie chooses all the tunes, 
Uncle bags the best balloons, 
And ali the roundest men in town 
Are dancing mother’s figure down— 

Puffing, panting, 
Barging, banting, 

Bless their snowy hair ! 
Night-clubs now are simply spas 
For our young Methuselahs, 

So don’t let's go to the dogs to-night 

In case my granny's there. 


“When I see my oldest aunties 

Kicking heels and singing shanties 
Then I have to stop; 

All the uncles dance like ladders, 

All the aunts are built like bladders 
Just about to pop. 


“ Don't let’s go to the dogs to-night, 
For mother will be there. 

When I see the ball-room bulging 

With my ancestors indulging 

Then I've done with Mirth and Mam- 

mon ; 

Let’s go home and play backgammon. 
Pushing, shoving, 
Lurching, loving, 

Bless their silvery hair ! 

Let the old ones have their fun, 

Some day we'll be seventy-one ; 

But don’t let's go to the dogs to-night, 
In case my granny's ne, 
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Fraxce (sceing Mr. Cauncnicy adorned with the plumes of the Bersaglieri). ‘ LET’S HOPE 


N'T WANT ANY MORE COCK-FEATHERS FOR A BIT.” 
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Girl (admiringly, to minor concert artiste). “ Faxcy! 


COSMOPOLITAN, AREN'T Tou?” 
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| HOW TO GIVE ADVICE TO A WOMAN. 

Sue had the air, or so it almost 
seemed to me, of being really pleased 
to see me, 

‘‘T want you,” she explained at once, 
“to give me some advice,” 

“ And there is nothing,” I assured her 
omnes “I give more willingly, more 
cheerfully, more freely ; why, there are 
times when it is practically impossible 
to stop me giving it.” 

“Only,” she warned me witha certain 
severity, “I don't want just any kind 
of advice.” 

“Mine,” I said proudly, “is always 
the very best; it never fails.” 

She looked perhaps just the merest 
trifle doubtful. 

“Tom,” she remarked, “says you 
advised him to sell rubber shares just 
as the boom began and to buy just as 
it ended.” 

“That may be,” I admitted with 
dignity, * but, as I pointed out to Tom 
himself, it wasn’t my advice that went 
wrong; it was the boom.” 

“And Major Wilkins,” she went on, 





speed of his new car down a road where 
the police had just established a new 
trap.” 

: Was that my fault?” I urged. “And 
anyhow I gave him the very best advice 
what to say to the magistrates. It was 
entirely owing to me that he got off as 
well as he did. He admits himself he 
has no imagination.” 

“ He says : 

“Hush!” I rebuked her. “ What he 
says is not fit either for you to repeat 
or for me to hear—especially not for me 
to hear. I had to tell him so when he 
was saying it to me the day after.” 

“ Did that make him stop?” 

“ Not stop exactly,” I admitted; “but 
soon after he began to repeat himself. 
I think that’s always a sign that the 
end is approaching—don't you?” 

“Does the Major repeat himself?” 
she asked with astonishment. “I was 
told he never did—not for hours and 
hours.” 

“What you weretold,” Isaid moodily, 
“is perfectly correct—even an under- 
statement perhaps.” 

“Tt must,” she mused, “have been 











“says you advised him to try out the 


garden party or an At Home he’s pro- 
mised to go to.” ei 

“ But,” I asked with some suspicion, 
“does Tom promise to go to At Homes 
or garden parties?" 

“Why, of course,” she answered. 
“Of course he does—through me,” she 
added. “And then it’s only a plain 
duty for him to try to keep my pro 
mises, isn’t it?" - 

“ Does he always succeed ?” 

“ At any rate he always struggles— 
game to the end. The end is when! 
remind him that I must have either 
husband or a new frock. One must 
have some support,” she said patheti- 
cally. 

“That of course goes without say- 
ing,” I agreed; “and, business being 
what it is and the income-tax what it 
is, naturally he chooses the husband. 

“And JI,” she said brightly—“I 
choose the new frock, That pleases 
us both.” 

“Both?” I said searchingly. “ Are 
you sure?” 

“I try to be,” she answered. “I 





a bit like Tom when I remind him of a 


think it's a duty to look on the bright 




















side of things, don’t you?” 
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“Only,” I asked, “ what is the bright 
side of things? Who can be sure?” 

“One can always be sure at least,” 
she answered firmly, “ that a new frock 
is the bright side of any husband.” 

«“ Next time I see Tom,” I declared, 
“J shall give him some advice.” 

“Do,” she urged, “* When he remem- 
bers your rubber-boom advice—and he 
does quite often—well, he’s not really 
like Major Wilkins because he does re- 

t himself, but he’s exactly like the 
Reeer-Stop Railway at Wembley.” 





“Very well,” I said, growing stern, 
| «7 will give you some advice instead.” 
| “Which,” she reminded me, “is what 
| I've been asking you for ever since we 
_ met; as well as everyone else I've seen 
_ all day nearly—from Tom and cook at 
| home this morning down to the police- 
| man at the corner.” ' 

“Oh, what did Tom say ?” 


j 


“ He said he had only one five-pound 
| note in his pocket, but 1 could have that, 
/and he would try to borrow half-a- 
crown from someone to pay for his 
| lunch.” 

“What did cook say?” 

“She said we could have dinner at 
| the usual time or take a week’s notice. 
| Probably we shan’t have any dinner at 
| all and the week's notice instead.” 
| “It doesn’t seem encouraging,” I 
|admitted. “What did the policeman 
| say 2” 
| “He said if I left my car there one 
| minute longer he would have to sum- 
mons me. I don’t think,” she mused, 
| “that for a policeman he was quite a 
nice policeman.” 

“Never judge a policeman by his 
summonses,” 1 told her, ‘There may 
be unknown reasons ; possibly there had 
recently been in his inner life some 
question of a new frock, or even he may 
have been wondering from whom to 
borrow the price of his lunch.” 

“Of course if it was like that,” she 
said generously, “I forgive him, poor 
fellow. But all this time I’ve been 
Waiting and waiting, and you 've never 
| Siven me your advice yet, have you?” 

“Because,” I ventured to hint, “I 
don't think you have yet told me the 
difficulty—the problem.” 

“Haven't 1?” she cried, amused at 
herself. “ How silly!” Then she looked 
at me intently. “ But are you quite, 
quite sure,” she demanded, “ that it will 
be really truly good advice ? Because,” 
she went on with a touch of indignation 
in her manner, “so far everyone to-day 

as just yd given me the very worst 
advice possible.” 
Bh: What a shame!” I exclaimed, in- 
| dignant also. “Now mine—that will 
| be different ; that will be good.” 

She thanked me almost with tears in 
er eyes, 














J King Ewe 


The Vicar (to unsatisfactory parishioner). “How 18 1t I HAVEN'T BEEN YOU IN 


CHURCH LATELY, GuBBINS ?” 
Unsatisfactory Parishioner (shortly). “1 


AIN'T BEEN,” 











“If only I had come to you at first,” 
she sighed. 

“It was a mistake,” I conceded, “ but 
we all make mistakes. Another time 
you will know better.” 

“ You will hardly believe it,” she con- 
tinued, “ but until I came to you every 
single person kept advising me to do 
what I simply won't do and never will.” 

Everyone ?”’ Tasked alittleuneasily. 

“Everyone but you,” she said; “ so 
you can guess how glad I am you are 
different. 
said earnestly as she held out her hand. 
‘Good-bye; I must be going now.” 

« But,” I exclaimed in alarm, “ you 
haven't heard my advice yet.” 


“There's no need, is there?” she 
“If it’s as good as you say, 
then it must be to advise me to do what 


smiled. 


I shall never forget it,” she 


I want, and intend to, anyhow. Good- 
bye, and I’m ever so grateful; so com- 
forting to know I have your support ;” 
and, waving her hand, she disappeared. 
If only I knew what it was I had 
acvised her to do I should feel a little 
easier in my mind. Not of course that 
it matters much, because she would 
have done what she wanted anyhow. 
i. R. P. 
“Wary not Reciamm Tox Wash?” 
Headline in Daily Paper. 
We did, but we are still a collar short. 








Swansea, has been such that the local Rugby 
club has broken up for want of support. 


continue.”—— Welsh Paper. 
For lack of casualties ? 








“The industrial depression. at ——, near 


The 
Nursing Association has decided that it cannot 
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HOW TO WRITE FOR A LIVING. 

m1. 

We will now assume that you have 
definitely made up your mind towrite for 
a living and that nothing will stop you. 
You have thrown up your job, quarrelled 
with your relations, gone home, turned 
your sitting-room into a study, sharp- 
ened your pencil and settled down at 
your desk. Naturally you are going to 
write a successful novel or, better still, 
a play, and naturally the first problem 
that will arise will be how to earn your 





living while yr are writing it. It takes 


scribe it to you. I am in difficulties at 
the start because I know that you have 
fallen into the trick, if you will excuse 
my saying so, of thinking that you 
know the public, and it is always rather 
hard work upsetting other people’s 
settled convictions. 

Among the many mistakes you make 
is the belief that you yourself are one 
of the public; another is that your 
friends are part of the public ; another, 
as I have pointed out above, that what 
interests you interests the public; 
another, that the public is keen on 





reading ; another, that the public un- 


world who really knows the public, 
How he got like this I cannot say, | 
cannot even tell you whether he came 
to be an editor through knowing the 
public or whether he came to know the 
public through being an editor. The 
whole thing isa mystery. But the fact 
remains that the editor knows the pub- 
lic, and that if you are to get to know 
the public you will have to do so through 
the editor. 

The trouble is, though, that the editor 
is a negative person. His method of 
showing you what the public wants you 
to write about is to show you what it 





weeks, monthsand even years 
to write a novel or a play (suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful), and in 
the meantime, apart from the 
fact that you will be haunted 
by the feeling that it may be 
a failure and that therefore 
you may as well provide your- 
self with something to fall 
back upon when it has failed, 
you will, unless you write 
something else as well, starve 
to death. The question then 
is what to write about. 

At first sight this may not 


guage, and each word is a 
subject; the eneyelopedia 
tells you what to say about 
it. But there is more in it 
than that. There are three 
separato factors to be taken in- 
to consideration when choos- 
ing your subject, and you will 
be well advised to study them 
from the start. They are your- 
self, the public and the editor. 
Of these by far the least im- 
portant is yourself; so we will 
take you first and dismiss you 
as rapidly as possible. 


YOURSELF. 
It is essential at the outset 





nt much diffi- re. 
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culty. e dictionary con- \' : 
tains every word in the lan- ae 


Doting Mistress. “Cixvern witttx Fino! 
TREE AND HE FINDS ME AT ONCE.” 
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doesn’t want you to write 
about. It isn’t the slightest 
use writing to the editor say- 
ing, ‘* Dear Sir,—As one who 
writes for a living and would 
like to contribute to your 
paper, I should be obliged if 
you would kindly inform me 
what to write about.” He 
won't answer. Worse than 
that, he will be annoyed. He 
will toss your letter over to 
thesub-editor and say, “ Look 
at that. Did you ever seesuch 
cheek ?” or words to that 
effect. For the editor's know- 
ledge on this point is his most 
jealously guarded secret. He 
will not reveal it to anyone 
who writes for a living. 

With those who don't 
write for a living it is differ- 
ent. To them he will write 
as follows (say a famous 
clergyman, the proprietor of 
a big store or an owner of 
racehorses) :— 

“Dear Sir,—I shall 
esteem it a great honour 
if you will write an article 
for my paper on the subject 
of “ What I think about 
Religion” (or “‘ The Seeret 
of Long Life” or “The 
Failure of Modern Marti- 








that you put yourself into your proper 
place in flailen to your Sao wa 
you cannot do better than make up your 
mind that you hardly count at all. 
Everyone else matters more than you 
do. Youare not the man (or woman) to 
choose your subject. Your subject is not 
likely to be other people’s subject; your 
views on it, if not positively offensive, 
are at least boring to others. You will 
find this out sooner or later, and obvi- 
ously the sooner you find it out the bet- 
ter. Beginatonce then. Forget your- 
self. Put yourself aside and think of 


THE PUBLIC. 


The public is an extraordinary body. 
Beenie I hardly know “ated to de. 





derstands what you mean when you 
write down what you mean. And soon. 
All these mistakes must be corrected. 

You are not the public; you are not 
of, by, with or from the public. Nor 
are most of the people you know. 
Things that interest you leave the 
public cold; and, as for reading, the 
public has no use for it, except in cer- 
tain cases which I will refer to later 
under the heading of The Editor. And 
your own particular style of writing is 
practically unintelligible to the public. 

How then ean you get to know the 
public? There is only one way ; it is 
through , 

THE EDITOR. 


The editor is the only person in the 





ages” or what not). For 
this | shall be pleased to offer 
you the sum of fifty pounds [or 4 
hundred pounds or two-hundred-and- 
fifty pounds, according to the big- 
ness of the man]. If it will be an 
convenience to you I will gladly sen 
a representative to call on you and, 
if you wish it, he will write the 
article for you, submitting a proof for 
your approval or not, as desired. 

lam, Sir [My Lord, Your Grace 

or whatever it is], 
Your obedient servant, 

, Editor.” 

By these means the editor gives the 
public the reading matter it desires. By 
these means does he overcome the 











lie’s objection to reading. By 
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Young Wife. “ Bur you c4N MANAGE A MAN WITHOUT HIS BEING AWARE OF IT.” 
WHERE'S THE SATISFACTION IN MANAGING THE BRUTE IF HE DOLSN’T KNOW IT?” 


Firm Lady. “So putty! 





means does he persuade the public to 
read his paper and make it possible for 
his paper to be kept going, so that you 
may earn your living by the pen. 

Therefore think kindly of the editor. 
He is much more on your side than you 
would think from his attitude towards 
you. Heis keeping the business warm 
for you. It is through his efforts that 
there is room to squeeze your article in 
between the advertisements and the 
work of famousmen. Hecannotdomore. 
If he had his way he would be more 
your friend and less a servant of the 
public; but he cannot help himself. 

In the meantime his silent message 
to you is clear and unmistakable, and 
it provides the answer to the question 
which is the object of this article : Stick 
to your job (your other job, that is, not 
writing for the Press). Plug away at it. 
Keep on plugging away at it in the hope 
that eventually you may be so big at it 
that he may be able to write to you and 
say, “Dear Sir,—I shall esteem it a 
great honour, ete., ete.” 

And then you will write easily for a 





living. L. B. G. 
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TO MY GODSON. 

f*A child born in 1926 has twelve years’ 
greater expectation of life than one born thirty- 
five years ago.” —Professor Tuompson at Burm- 
ingham Unversity. | 

Iv’s nice to be a baby, 
To suck and sleep and crow 
And hear one’s parents, maybe, 
Say, ‘Isn't little Joe 
Just like his Uncle Roger?” 
(A venerable codger 
Of seventy-five or so). 


Still sweeter, as one romps on 
The nursery floor, to hear 
Professor ArtHUR THOMPSON 

Assuring us that we’re 
Due to outlive by lustres 
Even those grand old busters 

When we are in the sere; 


That those whose mortal capers 

Are only just begun 
Will (vide all the papers) 

Have twelve more years to run, 
In spite of croups and colics, 
Than those who joined the frolics 

In 1891. 








But, pause, O blithe bambino 
A-puling on my knee; 
Let’s ask the Prof. does he know 
Will Science furnish free 
With beef and beer and mutton 
The centenarian glutton 
You clearly mean to be ? 





For oh, what boots it, Bunting, 
To pluck one extra day 
If, when you go a-hunting, 
You find, as well you may, 
This warren we inhabit 
1s stocked with ne’er a rabbit, 
But only heasts of prey ? 
ALGOL. 








Of a Women’s Institute entertain- 
ment :— 
‘* Members were allowed to bring a friend, 
and in a few cases the friends were husbands,” 
Paruh Magazine. 
A little cynical, perhaps, for a Parish 
Magazine, 


“Do You Want a Pair of Gloves Made From 
Your Own Skin? ”-—-Advt. in Datly Paper. 
To be quite frank, the answer to this 
question is in the negative. 
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FILLING IT IN. 


ALL unaccustomed as he was to the strain of hard intel- 
lectual labour, it is not to be wondered at perhaps if 
Marmaduke Flowerdew the novelist broke down before his 
pen had earried him safely through the whole of those 

intricacies which make up Schedule D of the Income- 
‘ex Satan He grappled with, he conquered “ SraTEMENT 
or Untaxep Income UNDER THE HEADS SET OUT BELOW. 
He overcame by dogged perseverance “‘ ALLOWANCES AND 
Retiers [Section C].” On page 6 he succumbed. His 
brain, you must remember, was seething with the plot of 
Pomegranate Seeds (35,000) at the time, He was in the 
habit of inscribing the rough draft of his romances on any 
convenient scrap of paper that might come to hand. One 
can easily see, i repeat, how it happened that page 6 of 
Schedule D, regarded as information to H.M. Income-Tax 
Commissioners, went a trifle wide of the mark. When 





finally completed it read :— 


Section | Reimer ro a Marerep Maw-in respect of his wife. 
D [See Notes 13 and 14. 





Full Christian names of my wife) Mildred. Mildred Evangeline. 
who is living with me, or is} Mildred. He looked up al- 
wholly maintained byme. } 14 as if he expected to see 





her light presence hovering on the threshold, or darting with 
glad eries across the room to plunge its face into a bowl of 
newly-cut flowers. Mildred. Mildred Evangeline. How 
fond they had been of each other! Those first three raptur- 
ous summers! What was she doing now, he wondered, in 
the grey of this February afternoon? Shivering a little, he 
heaped more coal on the blazing fire. Well, after all, what 
did it matter? They had grown tired of each other. Such 
things were bound to occur. Anyhow, he supported her still, 
whatever she was doing. . . . He seemed to see her again as 
he had seen her in the little grey church at Buntercombe 
Parva, when the sunlight streamed through the stained-glass 
window and lit up her childlike face. 

She was living in those days with her uncle and aunt. He con- 


Section | Reirer to a Wipower orn Wipow in respect of female 

E relative resident with him or her, or in respect of other 
female person employed, for the purpose stated below. 

[See Note 15. 





Name of female relative resident 
with me for the purpose of 
having the charge and care of 
any child or adopted child of | Whethersheis“mar-| Relationship (if 
mine in respect of whom a de- ried,” ** widow," or | any) to me or to my 
duction for children is granted, “ spinster.” (Ifshe | dec wife (or 
or, if no such relative is avail- is married, but liv-| husband). If no re- 
able, name of other female = ing apart from her | lative is available it 
son employed by me for t husband, state so.) | should be sostated. 
purpose. 





Surname,| Full Christian Names. 














jured up| Miss Pettigrew’ s| frail yet dignified| figure. Auntie 





Hephzibah. . . She was not really Mildred’s aunt, of 
course, but the spinster cousin (living apart from her hus- 
band, state so) of Mr. Pettigrew, who had adopted the orphan 
child of his brother's deceased wife, the Reverend Bartholomew 
Pettigrew. How his sonorous platitudes had rolled out of 
the oaken pulpit and filled the tiny church ! Memories came 
back to Jasper Carstairs of walks through the long June dusk 
| when the hedges were starred with dog-roses and the scent of 

meadow-sweet made Buntercombe Parva an earth! y Paradise, 
Especially he remembered the day when, standing near the 
old lych-gate, he had told her of the hard life he had lived in 
early years, and how, partly as a hired bully Jor the Income- 
Tax Commissioners and partly by writing Society paragraphs 





for the daily papers, he had swpported his whole family. His 
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Section | Retiey ro aN Unmarrtep Person in respect of his or her 
F mother or other female relative maintained by and living 


with him or her for the purpose stated below. [gee Note 6 








Name of mother, or other female 
relative, living with and main- Whother 
tained by me, for the purpose | Whether she is “ mar- any other 
of having the charge and care | ried,” “ widow,” or Relati relative 
of any brother or sister of mine | “spinster.” (Ifsheis | elation) — oy 





in respect of whom the deduc-| married, but living} *”!P | putes t 

tion for children or adopted | apart from her hus-| ™° ten 

children is granted. band, state so.) maintes- 
ance, 


Surname. | Fall Christian Names. 

















mother,h\is sisters, his brot\hers. His female relatives. He 





could not remember their names. For what purpose had 
they lived with him? He did not know. But of this he 
was sure. No other relative had contributed to their main- 
tenance anything whatsoever. 

“Is that really true, Jasper?” Mildred had murmured, 

and her eyes were like two deep grey pools in the bat-ridden 
summer dusk. 
“It is indeed,” he had replied. * And what a privilege 
I should esteem it, my dearest, tf, now that I have made 
my name and won a taxable income, I might be allowed to 
support rou !"’ 

And oh! the wonderful smile with which Mildred had 
given her consent. 

Came the wedding. Came the } at Venice. 
Came the little house on Muswell Hill. Came last of all the 
twins. 

Section} Retrer in respect of CutcpREN including step-children. 
G {If any child is a step-child, state so, As to adopted 
children, including any brother or sister maintained by an 
unmarried person, see directions in Note 17.] [See Note 17. 








Has the 
Name of each child or step-child ww Name and 
ye ea inown [are oat 
pril, , or over : educatio 
age and receiving full-time in- Date of Birth. Rl establishment 
struction at an educational euneat 122 the case of 
establishment. amount, are S 
excluding] 46 years on 
Full Christian | snip. [oe April, 1986 
Surnanie. Names. Day Month./Yeard income. 





Bartho\lomew Edward.). . |. 
Caracijacus James. . .|. 
How they had both ad\pred| them\! Nieither w)1s adopted, 


neither wlas step, or they would halve slated soi mmediately. 


They had no concealments from each other in those days. ... 
Ah, well ; that was all seventeen long years ago. The boys 
were at Harchester now, receiving full-time instruction, and 
both doing remarkably well. Caractacus James had a scholar- 
ship. Bartholomew Edward was in the Football Fifteen. 
Half mechanically Jasper began to exclude the income of 
Caractacus James's scholarship from the annual proceeds of 
the little legacy which had been left him by his great-aunt 
Hephzibah. ; 

A coal fell in the grate. He started brushing the cobwebs 
of memory aside. Mildred. Mildred Evangeline. There 
was no relief in respect of Mildred Evangeline Carstairs. 


+ 


Evo. 























Another Sinecure. 


“s Respectable Young Girl Wanted, four mornings a week; nothing 
to do.”—Lecal Paper. 





“Although T am not one of the great musicians now living in this 
country, T nevertheless cannot refrain from expressing my humble 
opinion that Mendelssohn’s ‘ Messiah’ is not to be mentioned in the 
same breath with Schumann’s ‘ Erlking.’ Need one say more?” 

0 i Letter in American Paper. 
ne need not; but Hanpen and Scaupert might say 





quite a lot. 
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THE FIR-WOODS IN OUR VILLAGE. 
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THE FIR-WOODS USED TO COME RIGHT DOWN TO OUR VILLAGE, 
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Now, OF COURSE, THEY "VE COME RIGHT DOWN INTO IT. 
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MR. PUNCH GOES A-ROVING. 
XXV.—A Tropica Weppise. 

George nearly refused his invitation 
to the wedding because of the uncer- 
tainty about clothes. No one seemed 
to know the proper wear for a fashion- 
able wedding in Colombo. For every 
day the ruling race wears spotless white 
or spotless coffee or spotless cinnamon. 
The traveller as he lands in a tweed 
coat is beset with hawkers and other 
persons anxious for his welfare and his 
cash; but once in his new drill suit he 
_ becomes a resident and is unmolested. 
And even Honeybubble, being fitted 
in cinnamon (at the fourth attempt), 
rode round tie town in his rickshaw 
with the casual air of a rubber-planter 
or Colonial Secretary, until one day 


at which on any other day in the year 
the entire population is preparing to go 
to sleep. Tie streets of Colombo sim- 
mered and blazed, and it seemed to 
me that the bare feet of my rickshaw 
“boy” sizzled as they touched the 
ground. Just at first I did not care for 
the rickshaw, having an absurd feeling 
against being dragged about bya human 
being. However, one soon grows out 
of that. After all, one begins life in a 
pram and finishes it in a bath-chair; 
the rickshaw ong | preserves the con- 
tinuity of things. 1 now see that, with 
the exception of the hansom (which is 
more sociable), it is the most desirable 
form of conveyance by land. And it is, 
by the way, an amusing round game in 
the evenings to think of all the people 








you know whom you would like to have 





However the top-hat and tweed were 
not the only “notes” of the proceedings, 
In pleasing contrast were the dresses of 
a number of Sinhalese guests and their 
wives—dignitaries all, headmen of the 
highest kind and, for all I know, princes, 
Gorgeous and stately they sailed down 
the great steps to the reception, golden 
hatsand jewelled jackets, bright-coloured 
sashes and scarves and robes, silk and 
dagger and I know not what—and all 
mixed up with tweed and topper and 
George and me. These shining ones at 
least had realised the nature of the 
occasion, and I thought they looked 
about them with acertain bewilderment, 
as if they wondered whether by accident 
they had not strayed into a cremation or 
a shareholders’ meeting. 

For the rest, there was nothin 





hé took a camera with 
him and was torn from 
bis vehicle by the jewel- 
sellers. 

It makes a cool clean 
uniform, and George 
thought that the wed- 
ding guests all massed in 
dazzling white would be 
a gay and pleasing back- 
ground totheceremony. 
But, as I pointed out 
to the boy, though close 
| tothe oo we were 

still in the British Em- 
pire. Further, it was a 
wedding to which we 
were bidden and not a 
divorce ; an occasion of 
joy and the happiest 
hour in the lives of two 
young people. It was 
therefore safe to say 
that persons present 
would be expected to 
appear in whatever in 
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Cook (returning excitedly with news from upstairs). “ YouNG MASTER'S JUST 
GOT HIS DEGREE!” 


Tweeny (dismally). “ SomETHIN’ ELSE FOR ME TO KEEP CLEAN, I s'PosE.” 


omitted which could 

sibly support the 
illusion that we were 
all in Belgravia. The 
waiters, it is true, were 
Sinhalese peons, with 
combs in their hair and 
“buns” at the back; 
and they were almost 
as splendid and courtly 
as the headmen. But 
they carted champagne 
about in the best Lon- 
don style, as if it were 
the most natural drink 
in the world at three 
o'clock on a sweltering 
afternoon. The usual 
platoon of men-of-the- 
workd crept out to the 
whisky-bar as soon as 
was decent, and thence- 
forward ignored the en- 
tire proceedings. The 
remainder shifted from 








their wardrobe was most funereal, most | 
uncomfortable and most unsuitable to | 


the place and time. Carelessly enough, 
neither George nor I had brought our 
top-hats and tails to the Tropics, so 
that, so faras I was concerned, the issue 
| lay between my green tweeding and my 


dragging you about London in a rick- 
shaw on a very hot day. 
However, to the wedding. Tottering 


from my chariot towards the church | 
|Saw at once (and, what pleased me 
, more, George saw) how profound was my 
| knowledge of the British race. There 


grey tweeding. George wore his blue | in Colombo, only two hundred miles 


serge, but insisted on buying a new|from the Ex 


white topee, like a fungus of advanced 


alone a 


ried beforethree o'clock in the afternoon, | 
though, as I have often pointed out, a 


man may 
any time. 


the civilised communities | but. the 
of the world, the English must be mar- | 


be buried with impunity at all the men there were 
The wedding therefore was | thing which they had not 
at two o'clock in the 
afternoon, the hottest time of the day, 


| with the orange-blossom. 


e Equator, with eighty-seven 
degrees in the shade and at two o'clock 


years. | in the afternoon—there I saw a number 
Ceylon, it appears, is subject to the | 

fantastic and obsolete follies of the 

Marriage Act, 1882, or, at any rate, the. 

tradition thereof, which ordains that, | 


of good black British tail-coats, sur- 


mounted in most cases by topees, but 
in many, I swear, by real black British 
top-hats. A few men were in uniform, 
) majority, with George and 

/ myself, in the most sombre tweeds that 
| they had been able to disinter from the 
recesses of old trunks. One felt that 
wearing some- 

worn for years. 
The scent of camphor seemed to mingle 


one foot to another, 
chewed sandwiches and small - talk, 
poured champagne down each other's 
frocks, and murmured at intervals 
that the bride looked sweet — which 
of course she did; but then who ever 
saw a bride who did not? And no- 
body, of course, made the most distant 
reference to the bridegroom, his clothes 
or his appearance. A punkah about 
thirty foot long waved bravely above 
the guests, and from time to time they 
furtively mopped their necks with hand- 
kerchiefs; but these were the only 
concessions to the Tropics. 

I did think, however, to see some- 
thing Oriental and outlandish when I 
went to inspect The Presents. Great 
piles of embroidered silks, Cashmere 
shawls, and brass work from Benares, 
ivory elephants and magic jars, lacquer 
cabinets and the spices of the Kast— 
these or their like lexpected. But what 





I saw were fish-knives and more fish- 
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Hunt Secretary (known to fancy himself as a shot). “ KiLLED THE OLD MANGY ONE I’VE BEEN WANTING TO SHOOT ALL THE SEASON.” 
Young Diana (innocently). “I supPOSE THEY ’RE VERY DIFFICULT TO HIT.” 








knives, dessert-sets and more dessert- 
sets, and coffee-cups and more coffee- 
cups. There cannot in Ceylon, there 
cannot in the whole world, be so much 
fish and so much dessert and so much 
coffee as these two persons are collec- 
tively expected to consume in matri- 
mony. In vain I looked for something 
strange and out-of-the-way. And then 
I found it. It was a beautiful photo- 
graph of Miss Guapys Cooper in a 
beautiful silver frame. Here was a new 
note, to me #t least. For much as I 
admire Miss GLapys Cooper and long as 
Ihave pondered the subject of wedding- 
presents for my friends, it has never yet 
occurred to me to speed any of them 
towards married bliss with a picture of 
Miss Guapys Coorrr. 

But this was not the strangest thing. 
At the next table there was another 
photograph of Miss Guapys Cooper. 
And further on there was a third photo- 
graph of Miss Guapys Cooper! She 
looked very cool and fresh and beautiful 
and English on that hot afternoon, but 
when I saw ahead of me the backs of 
three more silver frames I scarcely 
dared to turn the corner for fear that I 
should see yet three more photographs 
of Miss Guapys Coorer. They were 





not Miss Guapys Coopgr, however, 
but they were three representations of 
another English actress. 

I took George aside and we thought 
the thing out. What were they to 
do, this wretched couple but newly- 
launched upon life, with three framed 
photographs (and each the same photo- 
graph) of Miss Grapys Cooper, all 
carrying with them the love and best 
wishes of a relative or dear friend ? 

“One in the bedroom,” mused George, 
working it out; “ one in the drawing- 
room, old boy, and one in the bath- 
room.” 

“ But that means Grapys all day,” I 
objected. ‘And you haven’t provided 
for the other lady.” 

“True,” said George. “ Of course they 
might buy one or two more and have a 
frieze of Guapys. Or, if it would help 
them, we might slip a couple in our 
pockets and carry them off as a sort of 
souvenir of the Tropics.” 

*T don’t think we'll do that,” I said 
hastily, knowing George as Ido. “ After 
all, she’s very beautiful and very Eng- 
lish, and she'll remind them of England; 
and the English are a marvellous race.” 

“They are, old boy.” 


We strolled towards the front-door,,. 


where the English were engaged in 
tying a tin can to the bridal car, chalk- 
ing on the back of it offensive legends, 


arming themselves with missiles, and | 


generally preparing to despatch the 
happy pair upon the new life before 
them with all conceivable ignominy and 
insult. And beyond the car I seemed 
to see the dripping taxis lining up in 
Cadogan Gardens or in Belgrave Square. 

** So this is the Equator!” murmured 





George. eae Ve 
Another Impending Apology. 
“The ministry of the Rev. A. —, M.A., left 


many flagrant memories.”—Scots Paper. 

“ Colonel —— says that the fire is a terrible 
disaster to him for he had spent a large sum of 
money on it and had extensions and improve- 
ments in view.”—Lecu Paper. 


If that fussy old fire-brigade hadn't 
come and interfered. 





“St. Moritz, Friday. 

The skeleton handicap for the Macklin Cup 
was won to-day by Lord Northesk, the Conte 
del Torso being second and Lord Grimthorpe 
third.”—-Scots Paper. 
We regret that the aristocracy should 
be reduced to.this, especially the Conte 
del Torso, the founder of whose family 





must have had a good figure. 
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MANNEQUINITIS. 


Trere 's a shop (I know it well; 

It has often wrought a spell 

On my being) where they sell 
Ladies’ oe. s 

And the objects they display, 

take the breath away, 

Can uplift the poet’s lay 
As on springs. 

There inquirers may detect 

All that’s costly and correct 

To adorn and to protect 
Human frames, 

As to which I can express 

All I need when I confess 

That one sometimes has to guess 
At their names. 


But it wasn’t these that drew 
One to hang about and glue 
One's attention to the view, 
Not a bit ; 
‘Twas the forms that stood or sat 
In that window—oh, my hat! 
(And I ean't say more than that) 
They were It. 


Oh, the dignity and grace 

Both of figure and of face; 

Oh, that added touch of race 
In the nose! 

Not the least but would eclipse 

Venus’ self about the lips ; 

They were flawless from their tips 
To their toes. 


And what hair! I understand 
Once the broad effect was planned 
It was all stuck in by hand; 

And their eyes 
And the perfect pink-and- white 
Would have stricken with delight 
Een the veriest anchorite, 

I surmise. 


Then their smile, an easy grin, 

With the dimples dibbled in 

Every cheek and every chin 
With such tact; 

I would sing about them yet 

In a way you'd not forget, 

But I'm far too much upset, 
For a fact. 


For to-day, as oft as yore, 
I was guided to adore 
At that shrine, but I no more 
Stood enrapt ; 
All that set the heart aglow, 
All the faces which to know 
Was to worship, all the show 
Had been scrapped. 
In the place thereof one viewed 
Wooden noddles, rough and crude, 
Very sightless, very rude 
And obscene ; 
And, most awful to behold, 
Were silver, some were gold, 
Some were purple and a cold 
Horrid green. 


Shall I tell you how I wept, 

Of the driven tears that —_ 
O’er my furrowed cheeks and kept 
Brimming down ? 

Of the taxi in whose shade 

I was brokenly conveyed 

To my home, for which I paid 
Half-a-crown ? 


No; ‘twere nobler to remark 

If they did it for a lark 

They have made things very dark 
In my breast ; 

If it’s Art, the latest fad 

Of the moderns, I might add 

That if they ‘re not going mad 
Then I'm blest. 

Doum-Deum. 


LEGAL PROCEEDINGS. 


Tulip is a well-behaved and cree 
disposed dog. She would not willing 
annoy or harm a mouse, unprovoked. 
But she has her pride; she resents an 
affront. 
All this I told the constable who 
brought her home, mud-stained but in 
the best of spirits, between the hours 
of one and two a.m. He was sym- 
pathetic, but he must, he said, make a 
case of it. Public opinion, in the guise 
of a streetful of enraged householders 
disturbed from their slumbers in the 
small hours, made it impossible for him 
to overlook her offence. 
“Very well, officer,” I had replied, 
fumbling at the sideboard; “ you must, 
of course, do what you conceive to be 
your duty, but I warn you I shall con- 
test the charge with the utmost vigour.” 
“It don’t pay to argue too much, 
Sir,” he returned complacently. “’Ere's 
your good ’ealth, Sir.” 
Candidly I was not ill-pleased when 
the summons was served. I have often 
felt that I ought to have been called to 
the Bar. I fancy I possess those keen 
analytical faculties that I have always 
regarded (optimistically perhaps) as the 
ores characteristic of the legal mind. 
bought a second-hand copy of a volume 
entitled The Law of Torts, which, though 
I found it at times a trifle pedantic and 
obscure, provided me with a number of 
extremely telling legal phrases. On 
the appointed day I entered the court 
well-primed and full of confidence. 
Two things at once struck my eye. 
One was the benign and homely appear- 
ance presented by police-officers with- 
out their helmets; the other was the 
presiding magistrate. He was a com- 
manding figure, with a bald head that 
bulged forward and upward in a singu- 
larly impressive fashion. He looked 
essentially the sort of man who would 
appreciate a nice point, and I was re- 








lieved to observe that he sat alone upon 
the Bench. He subjected me toa ana 





a 


~*~ 


ing glanceas I took my place and pleaded 
“ Not Guilty” in a firm voice. 

“Hey?” said the magistrate, pre- 
paring to make a note. 

“Not guilty,” I repeated even more 
firmly. 

The constable, sworn, stated that 
shortly after midnight he was patrolling 
his beat when he heard a confused up- 
roar proceeding from the direction of 
Chestnut Avenue. Hastening to the 
spot he discovered a large black dog 
barking loudly and apparently attempt- 
ing to climb a tree, which subsequent 
investigations proved to harbour a cat. 
A number of windows in the adjoining 
houses were open, and the remarks de- 
livered therefrom added considerably to 
the prevailing pandemonium. On being 
approached, the dog bounded straight 
at his chest, though he afterwards 
gathered that its intention was merely 
to lick his face. It then persuaded him 
to a game of hide-and-seek in a neigh- 
bouring garden before finally allowing 
itself to be convoyed to the address 
found on its collar. 

Cross-examined (by me) he admitted 
that Tulip went quite quietly as soon as 
the game was over, and he was prepared 
to say that she was probably of a docile 
and playful disposition. No, as far as 
he could ascertain, the cat was not an- 
swering her back. 

I opened my defence on a quiet note, 
with an excerpt from The Law of Torts. 

“Speak up,” whispered a policeman 
behind me; “’is worship is a bit ‘ard 
of ’earing.” 

I continued more loudly, addressing 
the Mayor (such apparently being his 
office) as one reasonable man speaking 
to another. The circumstances of the 
case, I insisted, had been entirely mis- 
represented. What actually happened 
was that on the night in question my 
dog Tulip, feeling the need for a little 
brisk exercise, quitted her kennel and 
went fora sharp walk. While proceed- 
ing along Chestnut Avenue in a pet- 
fectly law-abiding manner she met and 
was grossly insulted by a cat, which, I 
added tellingly, the prosecution had not 
dared to bring into court ; the said cat, 
taking up a post of vantage in a tree, 
had assailed her with vulgar abuse. 
Scandalised, she was endeavouring to 
appease it when the constable appeared 
on the scene, whereupon Tulip had im- 
mediately rushed to him to report the 
matter. 

“What's the fellow say ?” demanded 
the Mayor. 

The clerk to the Court repeated my 
last remark, and the Mayor nodded por- 
tentously, making a note. 

I proceeded to urge that there was 
not a shred of evidence to show that 





Tulip had strayed in the legal sense of 
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Dignified Lady (to impatient customer who has shouted, “'Arf o’ marge”), “1 THINK I WAS HERE BEFORE YOU,” 
Impatient Customer. “WHY DON’T YOU 'OLLER, THEN?” 








the term. To walk is not necessarily 
to stray. In conclusion I declared that 


demanded that it be dismissed. 

A murmur of applause, instantly sup- 
pressed, rose at the back of the court. 

] regarded the magistrate anxiously. 
Had the incisive logic of my argument 
prevailed? Everything, I knew, de- 
pended upon the amount and quality 
of the intelligence residing behind that 
imposing dome of a forehead. 

He made another note. Then he 
leaned over to the Clerk to the Court. 

“ Does the fellow admit,” he asked in 


nn ee 





the charge was one which ought never | 
to have been brought, and confidently | 


'a loud whisper, ‘that he was carrying 
| absolutely no rear-light of any sort ?” 


Twelve-and-six, with costs. 








Latin and Labour. 

The Labour members of the Willes- 
den Council (so we read in The Star of 
January 28th) have requested that Latin 
phrases, such as locum tenens, locus in 
quo, prima facie, ultra vires and nem. 
con, should be discontinued in the agenda 
papers of the Council. It appears that 
| one of the Labour councillors, an M.A., 
gave as their chief objection the fact that 
these phrases were often misapplied or 





misspelt. We trust that this solicitude | 
for the preservation of pure Latinity | 
will not escape the notice of the 
Classical Association. At the same 
time it is to be hoped that the Willes- 
den purists will not include in their | 
embargo such phrases as Labor omnia 
vincit, res angusta domi (which the 
best authorities translate as ‘the | 
shortage of houses”), vox populi vox | 
Dei (lately used with such tremend- 
ous effect by the Rev. B. G. Bour- 
CHIER, a recent recruit of the Labour 
Party), Popularis aura (the atmosphere 
of Poplar) and tertium quid (the min- 
imum wage). 
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Lady. “An, 80 you're 1x THE Aim Force? How rxt’restin’! Bur pont you 

















DIET FOR AN INVALID. 


Wuen I am ill my wife, who is the 
best woman in the world, nurses me 
with unremitting enthusiasm. She be- 
lieves that nothing in illness is more 
salutary than cleanliness. I confess that 
after a time I weary of washing. In 


| the night watches, however, I am let 
| off soap and water, and my wife's whole 


energy is concentrated on nourishment 
for her patient. 

I have fallen into a feverish sleep 
when I am roused by a gentle jog in the 
back. 

“Are you asleep ?” 

“ Not now.” 

“Did 1 wake you ?” 

“No, not to speak of.” 

“ Don’t you think you ought to have 
some milk?” 

“T don’t think so, thanks.” 

“T’ve got it here.” 

“No, thanks.” 

“Or soda-and-milk ?” 

“ No, thanks.” 

“Or soda alone ?" 

“Oh, I'll have some milk.” 

Will you have it warm ?” 

* No, cold.” 

“I can warm it in a minute.” 

“No, cold.” 

“Isn't it better for you warm ? ” 





* All right, warm.” 

“Or will you have jelly ?” 
“No, I'll have some milk.” 
“It's meat jelly.” 

*No, I'll have milk.” 

“ Or there's sweet jelly.” 
**No, milk.” 

“ You know you like jelly.” 

* All right ; 1 "ll have jelly.” 
“Meat jelly ?” 

* No, sweet jelly.” 

“It was themeat jelly you liked.” 
“Very well, meat jelly.” 

“‘ Have sweet jelly if you like.” 
**No, I'll have meat jelly.” 


the milk.” 
“ All right, sweet jelly.” 
“ With milk ?” 
** No.” 
“16 goes with milk.” 
** All right.” 
“Sweet jelly and milk, then?” 
“* Yes.” 
“Have milk alone if you prefer it.” 


got back to the beginning. 
stand it all over again. 


or sweet jelly and milk, or sweet jel 





I will go to sleep.” 





‘The sweet jelly would go nicely with 


**Good heavens!" I shout, “you've 
can’t 
I'll have milk 
alone, cold milk or hot milk, or soda- 


and-milk, or soda alone, or sweet ey 
y 


and meat jelly, or meat jelly neat, but 





“ Hush, dear! don’t talk so loud or 
you'll wake Baby. Wait a minute and 
I'll make you some gruel.” 

My wife is quite the best woman in 
the world. 





Commercial Candour. 
“ All our season's goods will be offered at 
most treasonable prices.” 
Advt. in New Zealand Paper. 





“ Women pioneers made a good thing out of 
eating houses rudely made of timber support- 
ing a corrugated-iron roof.”—Daily Paper. 


This beats sword-swallowing. 





“ BELLOC ; 
Every Werk I8 THE UNIVERSE 
Newspaper Placard. 
So are we, but we don’t make a poster 
about it. 


“Sir Richard rose, and in his turn began to 
pace the chamber, whilst his cousin now let 
himself sink into a chair, and sat, knees on 
elbows.” —Recent Novel. 

We fear there was something crooked 
about that cousin. 

“The nursing home is the building where 
the Duke of Wellington gave his famous ball 
in June, 1815, on the eve of the crushing over- 
throw of Napoleon.”—Daily Paper. 

The reference is of course to the famous 
battle of Waterloo, won by the Duchess 
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ENTERTAINMENTS AT WHICH WE HAVE NEVER ASSISTED. 


Tue CONSTITUTIONAL CLUB GETTING UP AN APPETITE. 
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LAYS OF LEARNING. 
XI.—Tne Proressor. 
To be a Professor a person is bound 
To be very well read and extremely profound ; 
He must read such a lot and must ponder so deep 
That he’s no time for exercise, eating or sleep, 


His hair may be ragged and long as his gown, 
Or meagre and white, but it must not be brown ; 
There should never be any suggestion of youth 
In one who has really arrived at the truth. 


To all practical evils in life he is blind 

Because of his calm philosophical mind ; 

If the bath-water’s cold when it ought to be hot, 
He will plunge in at once and pretend it is not. 


He's so absent-minded he muddles all dates, 

Carves beef for his children without any plates, 

And if he should catch a catarrh he is seen 

Drinking hair-wash and rubbing his head with 
quinine. 


To enforce the opinions he happens to hold 

He cites illustrations from authors of old ; 

As they wrote in strange tongues and for long have 
been dead, 

They can’t be confuted whatever they said. 


He takes gloomy views that are based on the past, 
Pointing out to the cheerful that nothing can last; 
He 's convinced that our Empire is certain to cease, 
Like the grandeur of Rome and the glory of Greece. 








But whenever I meet a Professor I smile 

As he lays down the law in the orthodox style ; 
The title he bears lays it open to doubt 

As to whether he knows what he 's talking about. 


Because, when Professors say something is so, 
After all they are only professing to know. G. B. 








ON SALUTING THE MACE. 


WueEn the Mayor of Oxrorp demands that the mace be 
saluted, does he realise that the subject bristles with diffi- 
culties ? 

How is one to do if? Ought one to stand to attention 
with composed features? Oiten there is something about 
the mace-bearer which would render this hard to accom- 
plish. To decree that hats should be raised would mean 
the exclusion of women-citizens, for hat-raising is one of 
the few things in which women refuse to imitate men. 
Moreover, when fashion demands that the undergraduate 
should go hatless, there would be no opportunity for a 
gesture of reverence from the very quarter ious which it is 
most to be desired. Would the Fascisti form of salute be 
appropriate, or should the onlooker ery “‘ Cheerio!” or smile 
and nod, or wave a handkerchief ? 

In one’s anxiety to do one’s duty by the mace there 
would be some danger of missing the Mayor, in spite of 
his hat. Londoners have the advantage of being able to 
identify him by his coach; but if we in Fleet Street are to 
salute the mace when we observe it poking its head through 
the coach window how are we to find time to weleome the 
coachman with those cheers to which the Lorp Mayor 
responds so gracefully ? 
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THE BRIDGE OF VIEWS. 
(In commemoration of the transit of 
Sir ALFrED Monp to the Conserva- 
tive side.) 


Ong more regenerate 
Mild as a mouse, 

Tame now, at avy rate, 
Crossing the House! 


Deal with him prayerfully ; 
Ask what he's called; 

Take him up carefully, 
Wise and so bald. 


Look at his gentleness, 
Nay, ornamentalness, 
Notice his attitude- 
Simple and manly ; 
Take him with gratitude, 
Take him up, Srancry. 


Talk over instances, 

New, such as Winston's is, 
Old, such as Josern’s; 

Serap the Free Trade in him, 

lf some has stayed in him, 
Try with explosives. 


Make no deep scrutiny 
Into his mutiny 
Past all returning ; 
Treat with humility 
So much ability 
Plucked from the burning. 


Tell all your tips to him 
(One of your progeny) ; 

Send out your Whips to him, 
Don’t let him dodge any. 


Mark all his yeses, 
Observe all his noes; 

Be sure that his Press is 

The same one that blesses 
Yourself with its prose. 


Why came he haggard ? 
Why lean like » lizard ? 
Who was it that daggered 
Poor Aur in the gizzard ? 
"Twas no less a near one, 
"Twas no less a dear one 
Than Davin the Wizard. 


Alas for the jealousy 
Of Liberal polic 
Under a cloud! 
Two must go smash on it, 
Both of them passionate, 
Both of them proud. 


Savage and Ate-like, 

No longer matey-like, 
Angry they got; 

Neither had diffidence, 

Each upon evidence 

Stated with vebemence | 
"Tother talked rot, 


Where the lamps quiver 
So far in the river 
One passed in a night ; 


From his friends in the trenches, 
Regardless of wrenches, 
He cut the cross benches 

And roamed to the right. 


Was it the east wind 
That blew from the river 
He felt when he shinned 
From his party for ever ? 
No, but the straddling there ! 
Oh, but the paddling there! 
Safer to tramp 
Any old blooming where 
Out of the damp! 


Take him up carefully ; 
Ask what he’s called ; 
Deal with him prayerfully, 

Wise and so bald. 


Notice his attitude—- 
Humble yet manly ; 
Take him with gratitude, 
Take him on, Stanuey! 
oo : vor. 


INSULARS ABROAD. 
VIIT.—En Famice. 

Trere is no doubt but that M’dame 
is the central sun about which the 
minor domestic constellations révolve. 
She is large and kindly, and as swilt of 
tongue as she is slow of gait. Sherules 
the household, Percival and myself in- 
cluded, with a rod of chilled steel. 

She talks like several machine-guns 
in action—all of them with spare crews 
too—and Percival’s halting French sen- 
tences go down before her like bottles 
at a shooting-yallery. She completely 
won his heart, however, in the first 
week by declaring that he had “an 
accent the most distinguished such that 
one made oneself a pleasure of hearing 
it.” This caused Percival to talk for a 
long while about how discerning these 
French people are. But then he has 
not looked up ‘ distingué” in the dic- 
tionary,and I have. It means, among 
other things, ‘out of the common.” 
M'dame wishes us to “make the 
good amusement’ and is always asking 
us or telling us what we'd hike to do 
or eat or see. When one has at last 
expressed a preference, M’dame, whose 
attitude has been one of hardly re- 
strained expectancy, suddenly says, 
“Bon!” Not as you or I would say it, 
or even as other weer people would 
say it. She has a way of delivery of 
her own. “ Bon,” as M'dame says it, 
is a full-blooded word which, ‘after 
quietly gathering a head of steam be- 
hind M’dame’s Binck silk expanse of 
bosom, suddenly bursts past her lips 
in one concentrated explosion of joyful 
acquiescence. It is short and sharp 
and final; and it still takes us by sur- 
prise. Percival, as a matter of fact, 
can't get out of the habit of coming to 





While we are recovering, M'dame 
follows it up with a gentle “ Ht alors?” 
The conversation then continues. By 
conversation I mean that M'dame up. 
leashes several yards of indeterminate 
verbal matter ending with “/ein ?" and 
Percival says What ?—I mean, com. 
ment?” and she rewinds and lets it go 
once more, 

Occasionally M’'sieu’ drops in. He 
is small and always seems to need a 
shave. I suspect he was unable to 
shave one day during the War and has 
never caught up with it since, for ap- 
parently he is always taking off the 
day-before-yesterday's growth. He just | 
sits around and smokes vile cigarettes 
and never speaks; for M'dame is the 
sole lessee of the family conversation, 
Though she likes to talk about M’sieu’ 
she never lets him trespass. She re- | 
galed us once for a long time with} 
stories about M’sieu’s youth, tales ofa 
very lurid type, and we never knew he 
was in the room at all till a sepulehral 
“Pas vrai” eame from behind like a 
voice from the tomb. 

But if M’sieu’ does not offer M'dame 
much practice in back-chat, 'Zabelle 
does. ‘Zabelle lives in the back regions 
and can give as good as she gets, She 
too will have a silent husband, | know. 
She is a sort of factotum and is always 
ready to do any job or take up any 
verbal challenge. 

When M'dame waddles into her little 
room with a sort of brisk vagueness and 
a general air of “What have I oubliéd 
now?" 'Zabelle instantly engages and 
boards her. They then talk at one 
another till the pictures rattle on the 
walls. Neither can hear what the other 
is saying and both are supremely happy. 
I think M’dame uses 'Zabelle as a sort 
of strop for her powers of repartee 
before dulling their edge on M'sieu's 
practised silence. 

In the morning 'Zabelle and M'dame 
help one another work about the house, 
dropping fragments of opprobrium On 
M'sieu’ whenever he bobs up. Next 
they tell Percival and me where we'd 
like to go, and see that we do. ‘“ Bon! 
Et alors?” M’dame vrobably breaks 
off to have another gu at M'sieu’ and 
beat him verbally about the head and 
neck if he shows any signs of coming 
to the surface; then ends up by shriek- 
ing advice and encouragement alter 
Percival and me as we retire. French 
family life we find very exhausting, and 
we thankfully reach a ca/é and order 
two apéritifs. : 

“ Bon!" we say to ourselves. “ Bi 
alors? Two more, please.” A.A. 








“Pecket Lronren! Pocker Licuren!" 
Advt, in Daily Paper. 











attention when he hears it. 


Ours couldn’t be. 
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COUNTY SONGS. 
1V.—Devon. 


SoME hold that its moors are its 
glory, 
The cradles of Exe and of Dart; 
While others maintain that a 
Devonshire lane 
Is the triumph of Nature and 
Art. 








Some call it the Garden where 
I. DEN 
Created the proud Petronel; 
While others there be who of 
Amyas Leigh 
And Lorna, sweet Lorna, would 


te'l. 


Fine blooms of the fancy's devis- 
ing ! 
But now let's to Plymouth be 
gone. 
Who, so devil-may-care, is at 
bow!s over there ? 
And where are the boasts of the 
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| you like within a radius of 
| half-a-mile. Youcan emerge 


| the front door of the Bilt- 


IN THE NETHER REGIONS. 


Tur whole affair of the Roosevelt 
Hotel Mystery came to light because 
Hopki t he had a nose. 

me he had a nose that 
could do anything it liked with Times 
Square. This meant that he had suc- 
ceeded in leaving a subway train at 
Fortieth Street, which is part of the 
uare, and coming up to the top one 
block to the east and three to the north, 
burrowing through a maze of tiled tun- 
nels and secret corridors and drug stores 
and shoe-shine parlours to get there. 
He was pretty well pleased with him- 
self; he could hardly put on his hat, 





at Grand Central at four o'clock, accord- 
ing to schedule. It was on the platform 
by this train, he says, that he first saw 
the man in evening clothes—a thin pale- 
faced man, walking along aimlessly, 
looking at the ground. The man attracted 
his notice not only because of the in- 
congruity of his dress and the time of 
day, but because of the slightly eccentric 
combination of garments—his claw- 
hammer coat and black waistcoat and 
turned-over collar with a white tie, and 
also because of the pitiful state of repair 
all these pieces were in. Hopkins noted 
him with a little more than casual in- 
terest, but hurried on. 

He ran up some steps and found him- 








his bump of locality had 
grown so big. The only 
eure I could think of was 
to send him to Grand Cen- 
tral. 

Grand Central is a differ- 
ent proposition. It is as 
much harder than Times 
Square as London is than 
New York. If you have a 
nose you can do all sorts of 
things with Grand Central ; 
you can wander round there 
judiciously for a time and 
come to the surface of New 
York at just about any place 


modestly through a Lig- 
gett’s Drug Store, or you can 
emerge gloriously through 


more Hotel. If you have an 
exceptionally fine nose you 
may be able to emerge in 
the Roosevelt Hotel. 

Now I made a bet with 
Hopkins, to take some of 
the conceit out of the youth, 
that he could not get off 
at Grand Central at four 


WOULD BE 





Crusty Individual. 








INFERNAL SNOW.” 


I'M A-GOING TO SWEEP SNOW WITH A THING LIKE THIS?” 





o'clock and meet me in the Roosevelt 
at five. 

“An hour!” cried Hopkins. 

“ An hour,” said I. 

“Easy as rolling off a log,” he said. 

I waited in the Roosevelt until five- 
thirty. No Hopkins. I became quite 
worried about the boy. To do what I 
had done was almost like sending a 
man into a lion's cage empty-handed 
on a bet that he couldn't strangle the 
beast. I waited until a few minutes 
before six, then returned to the club, 
very much perturbed. If anything had 














happened to him the Lord only knew 





how I should explain the business to 
his wife. 

When he showed up a little before 
seven I almost kissed him. 

This is his story. 










self in a long white tunnel, inclining up 
and curving round to the right, It was 
crowded with people, all in a great 
hurry. Hopkins hurried too, 

After about a quarter of a mile the 
wall became pierced with little shops, 
news -stands, cigarette-counters, soft- 
drink booths. He turned a corner and 
came out on a train platform very much 
like the one he had left five minutes 
before. He wanted to ask his way from 
somebody, but everyone was moving by 
him so fast that trying to flag them was 
out of the question. He would have 
asked a platform-guard, but these men 
were so busy stuffing people into the 
trains that he couldn't get their atten- 
tion. Heapproached one guard, who had 
his hands in the small of two people's 
backs and was pushing like mad, now 





He took an up-town train and got off 


and then kicking their feet along and 








of tunnels; here the Green Line ended, 





shouting, ‘* Don’t let it get you down!” 
The guard made a grab at Hopkins to 
throw him in too, but Hopkins ran, 

He finally saw an old woman on 
crutches dropping a penny into a chew. 
ing-gum machine. He rushed up to her, 

“ Follow the Green Line!” screamed 
the old woman before he had opened 
his lips. 

“Thanks,” said Hopkins, and fol. 
lowed the Green Line, which led back 
down the tunnel. 

It seemed to be the same tunnel, but 
he followed it for ten minutes and did 
not come to any points that he recog. 
nised. He finally reached a junction 





He saw a Black Line and 
decided to follow that for; 
a While. 

It took him down some | 
steps, underneath three or | 
four train-tracks, up again, | 
then down another long | 
white corridor; on every | 
side were the white tiles} 
and pink sheets of The New | 
York Jownal. The floor | 
dropped away quite steeply, | 
now and then broken by | 
steps. The Black Line still | 
beckoned him on. 

After about a quarter of | 
an hour he came to another | 
train platform. Just in} 
front of him he saw the man | 
in evening clothes again, | 
wandering round listlessly. | 

Hopkins says he took him | 
for a sort of private detec- | 
tive, stationed there to look | 
out for all the money in the | 
chewing-gum machines. “A | 


“] SHOULD HAVE THOUGHT, MY MAN, you | sort of evening-clothes map, j 
BEITER EMPLOYED IN SWEEPING UP SOME OF THIS | you know,” said ILopkins. 
Seeing that there was no 
Indignant Musician. “Ho! po ver? AN’ 'oW DO YER THINK 8 


outlet down there (he was 
by this time farther below 
the surface than he had ever been), he 
reclimbed the sloping corridor, more 
slowly now, for he was getting tired. 
Since the Green Line and the Black 
Line got him nowhere he decided that 
he would take a tunnel that hadn't any 
line at all. By five o’clock he concluded 
that this method wasn’t getting him 
anywhere either. He says that he had 
never been so perfectly nowhere in all 
his life, 

He stopped in one of the subter- 
ranean drug stores and got a chocolate 
malted milk-shake with preserved 
strawkerries; his nerves were getting 
on edge. He decided to give up trying 
to find the passage to the Roosevelt 
and put all his efforts on finding ® 
simple exit to the street. This was D0 
more successful than the other quest, 





















and after half an hour he stop 
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| crossing of two White tunnels, quite 


bewildered and not a little alarmed. 

Then suddenly his eyes fell on the 
man in evening clothes, still walking 
but apparently not trying to get any- 
where. Hopkins felt that he was saved. 
This man rambled about there all day 
long; he could direct him to the 
Roosevelt tunnel. He cursed himself 
for not having commandeered the de- 
tective in the first place. He deter- 
mined to make the man lead him to 
the tunnel. 

Hopkins walked up to him. 

* Exeuse me,” said Hopkins. 

The man started back as though very 
much _— that he should be ad- 
dressed. Hopkins took hold of his arm, 
hot to let him escape. 

“Excuse me, but can you show me 
the way to the Roosevelt Hotel ?” 

As he named the hotel Hopkins says 
that the man seemed to melt in his 
fingers like snow. In a moment he 





nt nsec 








THE HUSBAND'S REVENGE. 








was lying on the cement floor in a dead 
faint. Hopkins sent a newsboy to 
telephone for the ambulance, 

«Tt came after a coon’s age and they 
took him off to a hospital, Said he'd 
come round all right.” 

He leaned back as if he had finished. 
After a leisurely pause he took a card 
from his pocket. 

“ Does this mean anything to you 
he said and handed it round. “ It fell 
out of the man’s coat.” 

It was a small card with “ Israel 
Weintraub” printed on it. 

I was troubled for a moment about 
Hopkins’s reason; the name meant 
nothing to me. 

“Do you remember,’ said Hopkins 
softly, sitting up dramatically, “ three 
or four months ago the newspaper story 
about the mysterious disappearance of 
one of the waiters at the Roosevelt 
Hotel?” A pause. “ Well, there's 
your man. He got down there on his 


9 ” 








way to work and couldn’t get out, Do 
you wonder the fellow keeled over 
when I asked the way to the Roosevelt 
Hotel?” 


ette and strolled into the library. 
MANHATTAN, 








DIRECTORS. 


I wish I could be a Director 
And have a free pass, 
Saluted by ticket-inspector 
And riding first-class ; 
Tho’ the shareholders’ prospects 
appear at their worst, 
Directors go first. 


I’d love to become a Director, 
Empowered to strafe 
Or otherwise bully and hector 
The Company’s staff; 
When the staff get the sack in 
rotation and fast, 





Divectors go last. 


Hopkins stood up, put out his cigar- | 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“ Aut rae Kino's Horses” (Grose). 

THE thing, of course, was to 
have Miss Inenz Vansrvan back again 
after all these years. It mattered little 
what play she chose for her reappear- 
ance, so long as it gave her a decent 
chance. And this play did, which was 
the best of its few virtues. For it seemed 
to be a medley of most of the plays | 
haveever seen in this kind. fp they 
start with an egoist absorbed in himself 
and his business, to the neglect of wife 
and family. Always there is a daughter, 
or at least a niece, whose engagement to 
a nice clean ineligible youth he regards 
with disfavour (see Mr. Pim, The Camel's 
Back and passim). Invariably themother 
sides with the young people. Without 
exception the father is reduced to reason 





and gives them his ultimate blessing. 


main plot proceeded. For the particular 





remote past. 


nounced. 
ernity was needed to relieve these 
antique formulas—we had a picture 
of the heroine a little the worse for 
drink; and even for this a precedent 
could be found in Fallen Angels and 
elsewhere. 

Much, however, may be pardoned in 
a play which gave Miss VanpruGH a 
chance of delighting us in a great 
variety of moods. We enjoyed her 
most, I think, in her hour of exultation 
over the discovery of her husband's 
early peccadillo. Having learned of it 
in an interview with his old mistress, 
she makes an appointment for her to 
call upon him after dinner. For 
twenty-seven years she has been the 
timorous victim of her husband’s dom- 
ination and now she has him in the 
hollow of ber hand. The interval 
must be spent in solitary rapture. She 
will affect a headache and have her 
meal sent up to her room with a pint 
of champagne. This sparkling bever- 
age serves not only to celebrate a 
joyful event but inspires her with 
Dutch courage, so that when, after 
the fatal interview, our “fallen angel” 
—or should we not say our elevated 
angel ?—reappears to deal with her hus- 
band, one is reminded of the story of 
the intoxicated mouse defiantly shout- 
ing, ‘* Where's that —— cat?” 

Later, Miss Vaxekuau had her oppor- 
tunity for a quick change to sentiment. 
After arranging to leave him she is 
touched by a sense of compassion for his 
impending loneliness. In the reconcili- 
ation scene sheassures her husband that 





Along these well-worn tracks ise | 


process by which pride was brought to | 
its fall the author selected the revela- | 
tion of an amorous episode in the prig’s | 
We knew it was coming | 
as soon as a female stranger was an- | 
Then—for a touch of mod- | 


his voice remains the voice of the lover 
of her youth. The sentiment has a note 
of falsity, as we see immediately after- 
wards when she is petrified by his 
promise to give her more of his com- 
pany in the future (which will mean a 
great deal of that old voice) ; but Miss 
VanprucH made it seem true for the 
moment. 

Mr. Antawn Ayneswortn played the 
husband with complete fidelity and a 
very perfect technique. Blow after 
blow fell upon him in as swift succes- 
sion as they fell upon Jon, but without 
comforters. His boy’s refusal to go into 
his father’s business; his daughter's 
announcemeut of her engagement to| 
his private secretary ; the necessity for 





| 
| 
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AN ELEVATED ANGEL. 
Wilfred Zveritt . Mr. ALLAN AYNESWwoRTH. 
Alice (his wife). . Miss Inexre Vanerucu. 


dismissing this young man—all these 
blows he took lightly, without turning 
a hair. Up to this point the author 
had so heavily insisted on our grasping 
the idea that Wilfred Everitt was a 
pompous bore, and Mr. Aynesworrn 
had so faithfully executed his design, 
that by half-time (and this is meant 
for a compliment to the actor) we our- 
selves were beginning to be a little 
bored and could appreciate his wife's 
occasional assumption of prophylactic 
deafness. Then came the exposure of 
his past—a knock-out blow; and there 
was a touch of real pitifulness in his 
meek acceptance of the situation when 
one after another excused themselves 
from sharing his lonely dinner. No 
doubt this spectacle of aman, not 
wholly bad, fighting against adver- 
sity appealed to the Hellenic sympa- 








EE 
may have assisted at the performance 
of C2dipus (in an English version), 

Of the others Mr. WarMINGTON gaye 
a very good performance as Alice 
Everitt’s brother Dick. He had just the 
right lack of polish for a man returni 
to civilisation after a long absence in 
some of the ruder tropics. He was of 
course overshadowed by the two chief 
characters, but he also contributed 
to this effect by his admirable self. 
repression. 

As Everitt's former mistress Migs 
Mayrren also showed commendable 
reserve. There was obvious scope for 
funin this part,and she might easily have 
made more than she did ; but she wisely 
chose to underplay it. Perhaps she was 
conscious, as we were, that her position 
was not too logical. For the best part of 
thirty years she had kept her promise, 
after receiving an adequate honorarium, | 
not to molest the man ; and thereseemed | 
no good reason (outside the mechanical | 
requirement of the plot) why she should | 
blackmail him now on behalf of their} 
grown-up daughter, who, as we saw! 
later when she returned the cheque | 
which her mother had just extorted, | 
was well able to look after herself. Any- | 
how, Miss Janet Eccrirs, who played | 
the girl's part, was very cool and self- | 
possessed, 

Of the young people, Mr. Epwanp | 
Scorr-Garry (Everitt’s son) did not 
give me the impression of a promising 
artist who has just won a fifty-pound 
prize. But he was pleasantly vivaci- 
ous, and dashed about to his various 
objectives on the stage as if he were 
engaged in a point-to-point race. Miss 
Jin Esmonp-Moore (the daughter) 
was natural enough in her suggestion 
of the hard unsympathetic brightness 
of the Georgian flapper; and Mr. 
Arrnur Pusry carried himself with 
the decorum which one expects in the 
private secretary of a man who is on 
the verge of being knighted for “ ser- 
vices to his party.” 

As for the title, I saw no effort on the | 
part of any “ King’s horses” (or men) 
to put Humpty Dumpty together again 
after his great fall. Nor would any such 
effort have been consistent with the de- 
scription of theplay asa“ light comedy.” 
For the failure of “ all the King’s horses 
(and men) to reconstruct him in the 
original version must be regarded as & 
tragedy. Possibly the author thought it 
would be the happiest thing for Humply 
Dumpty's family if he remained mm & 
state of disintegration. 

In response to enormous applause 
Miss Ineng VANBRUGH thanked every- 
body she could think of for their share 
in the evening’s success, including Mr. 
Orensnaw, the author. But it was 








thies of an audience some of whom 
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invitation to make his bow. This, I 
think, was unfair to him, for there was 
much pleasant wit in his dialogue, and, 
after all, as I hinted above, his play 
had received the compliment of being 
chosen as the medium for Miss Van- 
prUGH's restoration to our outstretched 
arms. 0.5. 


«“Brixp AuLeyY” (PLAYHOUSE). 

“Blind Alloy” is a mournful in- 
genuous play for people of soft hearts 
and heads. Corsellis, a beefy and abrupt 
Canon, has married a poor pretty 
orphan, Gloria, almost, we are given 
to understand, snatching the child from 
her cradle. Gloria is playing in a 
pageant to raise funds for the restora- 
tion of the Cathedral, and, naturally, 
falling in love with the pageant-master, 
a likeable ‘fellow, who seems also to 


have been caught young, made into} 


a solicitor (when he would fain be an 


to his father’s partner's daughter. He 
has now taken to the stage, aban- 
doned his wife and, as Corsellis, who 
is a very explicit person, points out, 
become an adulterer. The two mis- 
mated pageanteers, having been dis- 
suaded from going off together (a course 
which, in view of Corsellis’s impossible 


nature, was obviously indicated) by the | 


Bishop, a nice old man, are taking a 
fond farewell in the Cathedral 
Close, when Corsellis, espying 
them, naturally believes the very 
worst and, after gnawing off a 
finger and raving about impend- 
ing bastards in his candid way, 
bangs and bolts the doors of the 
canonage against Gloria. (We 
are beginning to see that Corsellis 
is not a really nice clergyman.) 
The poor girl, having sorrowfully 
and nobly parted from her friend, 
returns to beat upon the pitiless 
doors with frenzied hands and to 
scream repeatedly—oh, yes, alas, 
repeatedly— What shall I do?” 
This happens to be an easy one. 
Why not go for the night to the 
Dishop's nice wife, who lives 
nearby. However, inthesupposed 
interests of the audience, she elects 
to go to the rooms of Lennor 
Holme the pageant-master. 
Between Acts I. and II. there 
has been a war (the Crimean, I 
fancy), in which Lennoz has dis- 
tinguished himself. Heand Gloria 
are now touring in Splendour. 
Corsellis has refused for ten years 
to grant his erring wife a divorce, 
has indeed, we later come to 
know, been recently elected Pre- 
sident of the League to Uphold 
the Sanctity of Marriage. Gloria 


calls to make a final appeal to him 
(after trying over a song in his drawing- 
room to while away the time till he 





act-or) and married, apparently against | 
his will and much against his heart, | 





THE BULL AND THE YOUNG 
MATADOR. 
Canon Corsellis . Mr. Sam Livusey, 
Millie Fry... . Mtss Exizaseru ARkeELw. 


comes in—a charming touch), of course 





in vain. However, little Millie Fry, 
who had been Gloria’s sewing-maid, 


‘emotional to the point of half-witted- 
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THE BLIND ALLEY LOOK. 
Gloria Corsellis ....4-. Miss Exissa Lanpt. 
Donald Lennox ..... Mr. Epwarp Wooprxas. 


ar Sy Mr. Iow Swretey. 





Lenncx Holme 


ness, is destined to find a way out of 
the blind alley. It is a simple and a 
welcome, if unlikely, release. She sticks 
a knife into a vital part of the unpleas- 
ant Corsellis (a thing we had long been 
expecting with some impatience) and 
staggers out gurgling into the Close 
through the symbolically opened doors. 
Wonderful ! 

It isa play of which parts were better 
than the whole: that was frankly ab- 
surd beyond redemption. There were 
some good lines, the lighter ones much 
more satisfactory than the serious. 
There was, in particular the plea- 
santly-written part of the old stage- 
door keeper, excellently played by Mr. 
Joun Le Hay. The Marquis of Olde 
said some shrewdly amusing things, 
not on the side of the angels, and Mr. 
Egnest Marnwarina made him say 
them very well. The author could 
have found better arguments for and 
better arguments against divorce than 
she presented through her impossible 
people, Corseliis was an inhuman mon- 
ster almost made credible by Mr. Sam 
LivesEy’s never-failing skill. I could 
work up no interest or belief in either 
Gloria or Lennox, so cannot fairly offer 
an opinion on the playing of those 

arts by Miss Exissa Lanpr and Mr. 

on Swinney. Miss Drusinia Wiis 
and Miss Anniz Eismonp were excellent 





as two exaggerated spinsters, and Mr. 
Epwarp Woopines had some 
good moments as the actor’s son. 
Miss Exizaspeta Anke did well 
with the part of the half-wit 
Millie, though she overdid the 
adenoids, which made her diffi- 
cult to follow. 

Except that its morality isn’t 
up to local standard this piece 
should be at the Elephant—if 
anywhere. No other genre can 
create in the sophisticated quite 
so acute, so devasting a bore- 
dom. 


se 


Our Pampered Pets Again. 
“ BEZKERPING IN Bevis.” 
Headline in Local Paper. 
Our Tactless Paragraphists. 
“Mr, —— has returned from Canada 
and is again in charge of the Life Claas, 
which has grown enormously during his 
absence.”—~Art Periodical. 
From a cinema advertisement : 
“A Beautiful Human Story, showing 
Thrilling Battles between rea) Cham- 
ion Boxers and Superb Women in 
Most Wonderful Gowns.” 
Daily Paper. 
If the superb women acquired 
their wonderful gowns at the 
recent bargain-sales the champion 
boxers in our opinion haven't an 
earthly. 
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THE UNJOLLY ROGER. 


Tue sapient Mr. Roces Fay, 

of all whose brows are high 
Or who inhale the precious airs 
Of Bloomsbury's secluded squares, 
Devotes three columns in The Nation 
To smashing Sarcent’s reputation, 
Pronouncing him no true creator, 
An “ undistinguished illustrator,” 
Industrious, in aim consistent, 
But “as an artist non-existent.” 


Yet, while good Rocerr finds the whole 
Six hundred pictures void of soul 

| And psychologically nult, 

| $Sarcent, he owns, was never dull ; 
He worked according to a plan 

And was an admirable man. 


O generous antagonist ! 

For you're an “artist”; you exist. 
At least you say so in Who's Who, 
Where everything's correct and true, 
And for the rest can well disdain, 
Upon your transcendental plane, 
The ribald jests of Philistines, 

Such as the author of these lines, 
Who smile to see, when giants die, 
The antics of the lesser fry. 











| Dear Mr. Puxcu,—It may be futile, 
| or at least inexpedient, to speak dis- 
| respectfully of the 


| tile criticism. 
| Wireless listeners have throughout 
| the winter experienced great difficulty 


author of The Vault of Heaven, has now, 
| in an interview with The Daily News, 
| conclusively established the culpability, 
not to say criminality, of the Aurora 
Borealis. There is no weak point in 
his argument. The A.B. is due to elec- 
trical disturbances in the upper air, and 
any such disturbance naturally affects 
the transmission of the electrical waves 
in broadcasting. The situation is bad 
enough at present, and it is not likely 
to improve. The number of appear- 
| ances of A.B. varies directly with the 
| number of sunspots year by year, and, 
as we shall not reach the maximum of 
| the present sunspot period until three 
) 


| or four years have elapsed the outlook 
| is black indeed. Recreation and edu- 
| cation are alike imperilled by the con- 
| tinuance of this nuisance. 

Personally I am inclined to marvel 
} at the moderation of Sir Ricnarp 
, Guecory's remarks. He might have 
added many counts to his indictment. 


Equator, but we have | average rises to five a year; in the 
| now the best authority for refusing to|north of Ireland to thirty a year; a 
exempt the Aurora Borealis from hos-| little north of the Shetlands to one 


| in “getting” American stations. Sir|than in the same latitudes of Europe. 

Ricnarp Grecory, editor of Nature 
since 1919, distinguished for his work|of all, there is evidence that auroral 
in the domain of Solar Physics and|displays are accompanied by a charac- 
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irregular. Amongst other aliases by | of Cosmic Cosmetics is clamant, anki 


which it is familiarly known is that of 
“The Merry Dancers.” The stimulus 
which it gives to the present craze for 
tarantulation cannot be overlooked. A 
writer in The Manchester Guardian sees 
in the continuarice of this craze the 
ible disintegration of domestic life. 
ncing partnerships, as he points out, 
seldom lead to matrimony, and when 
they do are no guarantee for conjugal 
felicity. 
Secondly, the A.B. produces, accord- 
ing to the article in The Ency. Brit., » 
fan or a series of fans, a product which 
already threatens to undermine the 
stability of the English temperament. 
Thirdly, the A.B. is clearly and ad- 
mittedly responsible for the increasing 
prevalence of a habit deleterious to the 
physique of the nation. “A fully de- 
veloped Corona”—I quote from the 
same article—‘‘is perhaps the finest 
form of aurora,” and the accompanying 
picture of an auroral Corona exhibits 
one of.the most formidable and explo- 
sive objects I have ever seen. 
Fourthly, the A.B. by its irregular 
and unfair distribution violates the 
basic principles of modern economics. 
It is seldom observed in low latitudes. 
In the extreme south of Spain we find 
an average of only one aurora in ten 
years. In the north of France the 


hundred a year. And auroras are 
much more numerous in the southern 
parts of Canada and the United States 


Fifthly, and perhaps most significant 


teristic and painfully demoralising 
sound. Captain Dawson, in charge of 
the British Polar Station at Fort Rae 
in the N.W. Territory of Canada in 
1882-8, describes the sound as “like 
the swishing of a whip,” and as the 
aurora brightened and faded so did the 
accompanying sound increase and 
diminish. Apart entirely from the 
grave inconvenience caused to broad- 
casting, the continuance of swishing is 
a disgrace to civilisation and cannot be 
tolerated. 

The author of The Ency. Brit. article 
holds that the diurnal variations in 
opesers!| and intensity of A.B. are 
“ certainly favourable to theories which 
“apace ionisation of the atmosphere 

y some cause or other emanating from 
the sun.” Sir Ricnarp Grecory speaks 
more confidently of sun-spots as the 
cause of our trouble. The problem that 
remains is clearly that of eliminating 





The behaviour of the A.B. is notoriously 










of “Old Solus.” The need of a 


entreat you, Mr. Punch, to use your 
ywerful influence in advocating itg 
immediate foundation and liberal ep. 
dowment. Yours respectfully, 

Brian O' Looney. 
The Observatory, Dottyville. 








MORE JACKDAW IN GEORGIA. 
Town anp Country. 

(After Mr. W. H. Davies.) 

I saw a smut come drifting down, 

A black flake from the sky, 

And thought, ‘‘ Some sable carrion-bird 
Has shed a plume on high ;" 

It fell upon my upturned nose, 
And, though I ae it then, 

It seemed as }f Death's pinions swooped 
And wafted me from men. 


But when I saw the huddled sheep 
Like white pearls in the fold 
My mind shook off that mortal fear, 
I was no longer old; 
I said, “I'll make a song of pearls | 
With ten gems in each line 
And hang it round young Dinah's | 
throat 
To seal her beauty mine.” 





And so I made a song of pearls, 
And a black, mournful song; 
I sold them for a silver heap 
To an unbearing throng ; 
But the clear vision of my eyes 
Not kings nor queens can buy, 
Who see but soot and scuffling sheep, | 
Not Death and gems,asJ. W.K.5. 








Our Erudite Contemporaries. 

“One of our highbrow Sunday critics has | 
complained of ‘Mr. Lyall Swete’s Oxford | 
accent’ in Henry VIII. Personally, I didn't | 
notice it, but if any actor has a right to an | 
Oxford accent itis surely when playing Cardinal | 
Wolsey—-who founded that much-criticised 
University,” — Weekly Paper. 
Poor old Oxford—or rather poor young | 
Oxford—home of yet another lost cause, | 
namely, her claim to an antiquity | 
superior to that of Cambridge. For 
here is Clare—not the oldest college at | 
Cambridge—celebrating this year the 
sixth centenary of the date of its founda- | 
tion which occurred some two hundred 
years before Worsey got his Cardinal's 
hat. 





“During the month the total number of | 
mother omnibuses, etc., imported into this | 
country was 537."—IJndi.n Kaper. j 
Adventurous old dears, complete with | 
bonnets, no doubt. 


“Rabbit —— has never lacked courage. Is 
and out of the synagogue he has raised his 
voice on many occasions to express views that | 
were not those of the majority.” 

Canadian Payer. | 


He seems to be a bit of a sportsman; 





sun-spots and clearing the a 
iety 


why call him a rabbit ? 
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MR. PUNCH’S PERSONALITIES. 


IX.-THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL'S. 










‘ ¥e HE Gloomy Dean” they call our INGE, With sparkling essays in the Press 
eo But he is really no such thing ; The Mammon of Unrighteousness ; 
El For, though I never heard him preach, So that, in case, some rainy day, 
I’ve known him make a funny speech. The pillars of St. Paul's give way, 
And, when his holy zeal abates, His occupation being gone, 
i How wisely he conciliates The Morning Post may take him on. 
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Earnest Student of the Films (to sup2rior couple who are inclined to scoff), “Ir You AIN'T EDDICATED ENOUGH TO 


GOOD PICTURE, LET THEM AS IS DOES.” 





ENJOY A 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
Wen Mr. Bevertey Nicuots writes “ Longy” for 
Longhi and “fawn” for faun, either he is pulling your leg 
in the recondite Oxford manner or else he is unaware of 
ordinary usages. These two disabilities govern the greater 
part of the autobiographical volume entitled 25 (Care), 
where it is not concerned with reverent first-hand impres- 
| sions of Mr. Nogt Cowarn’s dressing-room, Mr. Micnaen 
, AruEn’s Rolls-Royce and Mrs. Exinor Giyn’s sofa-cushions. 
| Still 1 think Mr. Nicnoxs has got the worst of his youth 
| behind him and there is every indication of his settling 
| down into a capable and, what is far more interesting, a 
| conscientious reporter. Although he apparently disagrees 
| with Mr, Huon Watrote’s pronouncement that reporting 

is less “ soul-destroying ” than reviewing, his contact with 
ordinary people, from Kine Tivo and Queen Soraie to the 
father and brother of a suburban murderess, shows him in 
a far better light than his handling of works of art. He 
learns as he goes when. he deals with human beings of a 
kind he has not encountered at Oxford, but a matter of art 
| or literature finds his stock of undergraduate labels still un- 
exhausted. The theatre, being the most sociable of all the 

arts, is the easiest for him to understand ; and I found a 
well-balanced conversation with Seymour Hicks, chiefly on 
the importance of being theatrical, one of the most attractive 
of his reminiscences. Livery interview chronicled would gain 
| artistically if its descriptive links were not written in the 

same jaunty colloquialisms as most of the speeches. It isim- 
possible to go on producing good journalism with a dwindling 




















| ous English in the text of an interview, you must insinuate | 


it as best you may in your own comments and glosses. | 





The joint authorship of The Big House of Juver (Herse- | 
MANN), proclaimed on the title-page, is justified by the letter, 
printed by way of epilogue, which was written by “ Marriy | 
Ross" (the late Miss Viocer Marti) to her cousin, Miss | 
Evita Somervitxe, in 1912. There, in twenty lines, you | 
have a complete scenario of the story now brilliantly carried | 
out by the surviving partner. Long before the War the | 
authors of the R.M. had proved the futility of those who | 
labelled and still continue to label them sporting humourists. 
The Real Charlotte, their greatest romance, is a tragi: | 
comedy in the manner of Bauzac, with a tragic end ; and 

The Big House of Inver is in the same vein. It is a story | 
of pre-War times, but inevitably coloured by what has | 
happened in the last ten years, though free from polities or | 
from that “stampede to national cynicism" which, in the | 
words of a member of the Free State Government, has | 
recently succeeded national vanity, as the result of the dis- 

covery that the Irish are not better than other races. The 

decline and fall of the House of Prendeville is brought 

about by hereditary extravagance and excess and by the 

fatal proximity of its legal and illegitimate descendants. 

Yet the heroine is the natural daughter of the head of the 
house, already an elderly woman, the housekeeper and 

purse-bearer of her senile father. Heroically slaving and 
saving to restore the fallen fortunes of the’ family and en- 
gineer a safe and prosperous marriage for her young half- 
brother, the heir and victim of his inherited temperament, 
she wages a losing fight with dauntless courage against 








| vocabulary ; and, as you are extremely unlikely to get vigor- 








“the bitter playfulness of Fate.” It is not an exhilarating 
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story, and it could not be. Yet there are 
many gleams of the old humour—as 
in the account of a race-meeting—and 
unfailing evidence of the old gift of 
coining phrases that stick, and that 
peculiar capacity for penetrating the 
workings of the male mind in which 
these two Irish cousins have excelled 
all modern female novelists. 





This the inexorable law 

Of “Nature red in tooth and claw "’: 
Not to the swift nor yet the strong 
Falls the best chance of living long, 
But to the one that, scorning flight 
When enemies appear in sight, 
Stays indistinguishably blent 

With its designed environment. 


Wouldst learn, dear reader, how the art 

Of simulating all or part 

Of something that it really isn't 

Is practised by the Argus Pheasant, 

The Snipe, the Sea-horse or the Cuseus, 

The twig-like Inchworm, the subfuscous 

Tapir and many another creature ? 

Then purchase Camouflage in Nature 

Hvurcutinson); author, Mr. Pycrart, 
ter-observer of the sly craft 

Of Nature’s children great and small ; 

And there you'll read about it all. 





You remember Mr. Dae Coins, no 
doubt, as the creator of that remarkable 
and terrifying steward in Ordeal, pro- 
duced as a play at the Strand Theatre 
after it had earned a certain success as 
anovel. He is a writer of originality, 
and in The Haven (Heinemann) he 
has again shown a distinct talent for 
doing something out of the common 
run. He has, in fact, built up a serious 
psychological study from material that 
most of us would have thought more 
suitable for a farce. His story opens 
with the handsome hero of the cinema 
theatre, one Mark Antoine, threatened 
with a nervous breakdown from oyer- 
much adulation, alone with Ah-lee, his 
Chinese servant, on a tropical island. 
The break had come suddenly in 
Australia, and he had fled to New 


Guinea in a last effort to preserve “Ip 
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“ WONDER WHY 'E ALWAYS LIFTS ONE LEG.” 


'E LIFTED ’EM BOTH ’E COULDN’T STAND, SILLY.” 








his sanity. At Samarai he found a 








certain Captain Smyth, who smuggled him away to his 
desert island in a schooner. Once a month Captain 
Smyth was to call, bringing such means of existence as 
might be needed, until the cure was pronounced complete. 
ut the ingenious captain tarries; instead of carrying 
out his part of the contract he has discovered a more 
profitable scheme, bringing one by one ladies who thirst 
after adventure (with Mark Antoine as rescuer) and dumping 
them secretly on the island in the guise of ship-wrecked 
travellers. First comes Lady Moira Tremearne, with maid ; 
then Anita Shaw, of Pittsburg; then Mrs. Quinlan, the 
Writer, who makes a specialty of understanding masculine 
human nature; and finally Ruth Dendy, a young girl from 
Gongee, Australias Slightly overdoing it, you may think, 
ven fro ; ; 
[Sem trom. the farcical point of view. But Mr. Contins 





has framed out of this curious and rather unpromising 
material a real fantastic romance, with a touch of tragedy 
in it. He has the art of making his characters alive 
and credible, even when the strangest things happen to 
them. In fine, he has written a book that is worth 
reading—perhaps more than once. 





Mr. Bottleby knew everything which could be got within 
the covers of an encyclopedia, and of the world nothing 
whatever. But he was not a mererepository of facts. He 
was full of ideas, and he hada philosophy of his own, born 
of much study and thought, which could pass every test 
but that of application. He was moreover the sort of man 
who must expound or die. He could not pass the salt with- 
out a speech. In Mr. Bottleby Does Something (Cassetx), 
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Mr. E. Tempie Tuurstox tells the history of this man from 
his appointment as curator of a provincial museum to the 
birth of his first child (the achievement, as I gather, to which 
the title of the book pays tribute). A story of “ humour 
and apeed and understanding,” say the publishers, and 
it is all ¢ that. In less skilful hands Mr. Bottleby might 
have been @ first-rate bore, but Mr. Tourston has made 
him both human and lovable. I would gladly spend an 
evening with him at any time, for I could be sure that Mr. 
TavrstTon would tap him on the shoulder and lead him 
away when I had had enough. Perhaps the best chapters 
in the book are those describing Mr. Bottleby's journey down 
the Thames on a barge, in charge of an Egyptian mummy, 
and his contacts with the bargee and his wife, perfectly- 
| observed characters both ofthem. It is an episode merely, 
but it shows Mr. TuursTon at his most shrewd and subtle. 
He has “done something,” and he has done it very well. 





“Character,” says Miss Ciceny Hamitron on the first 
| page of The « Old Vic” (Care), “is the only excuse for 
| biography,” and the chronicle in question contains two bio- 








fakers of any age or nation. Of this notorious quartette 
Mr, SerGEANT pays the most attention to Oates. It isa 
careful and a penetrating study of villainy. It is also 
a little depressing, for 1 agree cordially with its last | 
sentence, “That such a stupendous monster of mendacity | 
should have been able to flourish for years at the public 
expense and high in the public esteem, trading upon the 
lowest instincts of bigotry and dealing out death to inno. 
cent people without a grain of compunction, is a humiliat- 
ing thought to those who would think well of their 
ancestors.” To my mind the most interesting of Mr. 
Serceant’s studies is that of ‘“ Young Ireland: an Un. | 
appreciated Jester,” and this because IRELAND is the only | 
one of the four for whom I can feel the least sympathy. | 
Unquestionably he possessed the saving grace of humour, | 
and his earliest work of art, his forgeries of SHaKkespeang, | 
was done for a joke. I am not holding him up as an! 
example to be followed, but I.do think that the peculiar 
venom with which he was treated may be ascribed to the | 
fact that he bamboozled several pundits, making them look | 
exceedingly foolish; and a bamboozled pundit does not! 








jes, each possess - 
a required vindi- 
cation supremely. The 
| first is the story of the 
| theatre: itself, “‘a pro- 
| digal playhouse come 
| back to repentance and 
grace "—this is written 
by Miss Hamutton. The 
second is the story of 
Emma Cons, the good 
angel not only of the 
Old Vic, but of a dozen 
pioneer movements — 
this is by her niece, 
Miss Baytas. Both re- 
| cords could hardly be 
| bettered. You will of 
course wish Miss Bay- 
118's8 single chapter ex- 
panded, but not at the 
expense of an iota of 


a 








Unfortunate Litigant. “Do you MEAN TO TELL ME THAT THE WHOLE 
PROPERTY IN DISPUTE HAS BEEN WASTE 


His Lawyer. “1 8aID IT HAD BEEN ABSORBED, NoT ‘ wasTED,’™ 


easily forgive. A valu- | 
able volume for earnest | 
students of the shady | 
side of history. 
In Sword Songs (Mr- 

THUEN) Miss Dororny 

MARGARET Stuart has | 
published the series of 

poems which won for | 
her the Silver Medal | 
for Poetry in the inter- | 
national literary con- | 
tests of the Eighth | 
Olympic Games held} 
at Paris in 1924. The} 
competition was con-| 
fined to subjects covered | 
by the actual games. | 
Miss Sruarr has pic- | 
‘| tured four representative | 
combats with the gladius, | 


D IN costs?” 








Miss Hamiuron’s history. The latter traces the Old Vic 
from its hopeful initiation as The Royal Coburg (patro- 
nised by Princess Cuanvorre and subsidised by Waterloo 
Bridge in the interest of its tolls), through its old rivalry 
with the Surrey (to whom it lost Dovctas Jerroxp), 
through its fifty years as “a licensed pit of darkness,” 
kept alive by its deadheads’ beer-money, through its 
plucky and dignified defiance of the War's encouragement of 
dramatic drivel, up to the present day. Its annals involve 
extremely interesting disquisitions on bygone actors and 
their acting, bygone managers and their managing, bygone 
audiences and their modes of hearing—or, as {frequently 
— in the case of the Old Vic, their modes of refusing 
to hear, Miss Hamivron has unearthed so much pleasant 
old theatre lore that I wish she had included Hoon’s eharm- 
ing valediction to Grimaup1 as well as H. S. Leian’s robust 
verses on Surrey-side melodrama. I am glad to note that 
she is a staunch disbeliever in the State-endowed theatre. 





Mr. Pamir W. Serceanr, in Liars and Fakers (Hurcars- 
SON), has concentrated upon four men who may be said to 


represent thoroughly the class to which they belong. Search 
the world over and I doubt if you could find a greater liar 


than Trrus a except perhaps Duxe DanGerFiEcp; and 











the two-hand sword, the one-hand sword and the small sword, | 
omitting the rapier as having been employed chiefly for per- | 
sonal aggression or defence and seldom in any formal test of | 
skill corresponding to the Olympic Games. Readers of the 
work of “D. M. 8.” in Punch are familiar with her wide 
erudition, her gift for realising the atmosphere of the past, 
her technical accomplishment and the dignity of her style. 
Here she has had more space and fuller scope for the play 
of these qualities. Mr. Spencer Pryse's drawings, marked 
by the same reserve of imagination, give a further note of 
distinction to this graceful volume. 





Mr. G. B, Buren remains unabashed by his own record 
as the most prolific of book-makers, and J'he Hate that Lasts 
(Hurcutnson) is ample testimony that his zest for a rousing 
story and his skill in telling it are unabated. Its scene opens 
in the “comparatively Anglicised portion of Constantinople.” 
There, in a music-hall of little repute, a Russian oflicer (of 
still less) insults an English girl and is promptly floored by 
® young giant from Smyrna, called Oscar Van Heidstem, 
who is the happy possessor of immense physical strength 
and of an invincibly adventurous spirit. Through the web 
of complications which ensue Mr. Burain conducts his 
readers with great dexterity. This story may be on the 
melodramatic side, but it combines excittment with a fair 





Formosan, and Winuiam Henry 
IRELAND can at least claim very high place among the 

















amount of probability and I shall not refuse it my benison. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Ir is rumoured that sunburn powder 
for people who can’t afford to go to the 
Riviera is to be followed by artificial 
chilblains for those who can't afford to 
go to Switzerland. 


A famous golfer is reported to have 
broken down recently whilst broad- 
casting a talk on “ What to Wear.” 
Plus-fours should be seen and not heard. 


Among Anjierican lady golfers, we 
read, plus-fours are eatehing on. It 
would of course be very awkward if 
they didn’t. 


Only one person was killed in a rail- 
way accident in this country during 
last year; but then it must be remem- 





A daily paper asks, ‘Can a-business 


on 


and wrong 


Certainly, if he is allowed 
two guesses. mi 


x x 
xk 
“If you don’t want whisky to get the 
best of you you must get the best of 
whisky,” declares a temperance journal. 
Yes, but where can you get it? 


Three hundred millionaires in one 
party are to visit England this year. It 
is said that their idea is to club together 
and buy a bottle of champagne at a 
certain night-club. 

Great wits jump, but greater ones stay 
on the kerb. Ee 

Lectures at the British Museum are 
so popular that two thousand people 





man tell the difference between right’ 


but a8 it-was when primeval man lived 
ontheearth. We thought these Ameri- 


million miles. We distrust these round 
figures. 


up as lost was captured by a motorist 
in a wash-house and taken back to the 


pedestrians they may come across. 


A correspondent of a daily pape: 
complains that the name-boards of 
suburban stations are placed where it 
is-hard to find them. We attribute this 








bered that trains are 
handicapped by having 
to stay on the rails. 


An American ento- 
mologist has discovered 
a winged insect that 
lives on tin. It is ru- 
moured that several 
Fords have been badly 
stung by it. 


Mr. Joun WELLS is 
described as an artist 
who studies the Old 
Masters. How unlike 
those other artists who 
study the Young Messrs! 


At a meeting ‘of the 
Londen Savings Bank 
it was reported that! 
people in Great Britain have become 
more thrifty. They are all saving up 
fora fine day, and the longer they wait 
the more they save. 





A set of teeth has been unearthed on 
a Rugby ground in the North. We 
really think that this practice of litter- 
ing football grounds with: odd bits of 
opponents should be discouraged. 


It appears from a weekly paper that 
one of the secrets of beauty is never 
to sit down. So that’s why Tube 
travellers always look so handsome. 


: : 
Two women boxers who had arranged 


contest. This is following out the best 


world, 


x x 


A bullock which had swallowéd two 
—— has been killed at Blackbura. 





golf-balls are so expensive. 


to meet in the ring have cancelled the 


traditions of the professional boxing 


is a pity it had to be killed, but 





“THE PRICE THEY ASK FOR THEIR CRAPE-DE-SHEEN IN THERE—IT MAKES 
MY GORGETTE RISE.” 


concealment to a Cer- 


Sa Se tain sensitiveness, 
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\ JDM IN The writer of an art- 
¢ thy . ». ‘be . ” 
ae i i" icle on “ Individuality 
ALY ||} | vemarks that there is in- 


in which Lord Birrxen- 


cigars. We understand 
that he prefers to smoke 


end. 


An experiment has 
shown thaf an eagle is 
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before it has sufficient 





variety is concerned, we 





were turned away on a recent occasion, 
and it is rumoured that in self-defence 
one prominent cabaret is going to stage 
an exhibition of Neolithic arrow-heads. 


It is stated that the medical profes- 
sion is so overcrowded nowadays that 
there is talk of running an influenza 
week for starving doctors. 


A Skegness churchwarden has been 
re-elected for the thirty-ninth year. 
Skegness is so bracing. 


A daily paper reports that mysterious 
little elfin creatures of human appear- 
ance have been seen in a Forest of Dean 
colliery. Shareholders, probably. 


ing. 
tools thaf will opéti anything. 





A burglar in a house near London 
consumed a tin of sardines before leav- 
The up-to-date cracksman has 


It is pointed out that photographs of 


understand that Mr. Forp is endeayour- 
ing to fit the National Fowl with a 
standardised self-starter. 


A Glasgow paper says that some 
like haggis at all. 


step in the right direction. 
x *& 


believed to be those of a Roman forum 
Can it be that they have unearthed a 
chariot traffic block ? 


The Food Council has heard so much 
evidence of dishonest tradesmen giving 
short weight that the National Sport- 
Champion of England. 

Last week we gave the name of the 


(a language that we dont speak), and 
assigned it by error to the Belfast 
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dividuality in the way | 


'Dublin Broadcasting Station in Erse | 


astronomer show it not as it is now, | 
can astronomers were more up-to-date. | 


The distance of this star-cluster from | 
the earth is stated to be 66,609,872,000 | 


A hunted fox which had been given 


hounds to be killed. It is now up to fox- | 
hunters todo the same with any escaped | 


HEAD smokes his long } 


them from the lighted | 


compelled to run a dis- | 
tance of twenty yards | 


impetus to take the air. | 
As far as the American | 


haggis made in Glasgow does not taste | 
This seems to be « 


Remains discovered in the City are | 


ing Club have offered to arrange a few | 
bouts in order to find the Light-Weight | 


| 


| 


' 


Station. Will Belfast please forgive us? 
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ECONOMIES AT WHITEHALL. 
Misute 1. 
From Head of Department to Officer i/c 
“4" Branch. 
Please let me know the exact num- 
ber of rooms occupied by “A” Branch. 
From 0. ije “A” Branch to Deputy O. 
ife “A” Branch. 
Please supply me with the informa- 
tion required. 
From Deputy O. ije “A” Branch to 
Establishment Clerk. 
For draft reply, please. 


From Estabt. Clerk to Asst. Estabt. 
Clerk. 
For attention. 


From Asst. Estabt. Clerk to Messenger 
T. Brown. 


Figures, please. 


Minute 2. 


To Asst. Estabt, Clerk. 
Information herewith —- 
Rooms (smoking) 3. 
do, (tea) 1. 
do. (dormitory) |. 
Lobby (anything) 1. 
Respectfully, 
T. Brown, 
Messenger. 
D. Wi.tir00L, 
Asst. Estabt. Clerk. 
J. GAFFER, 
Estabt. Clerk. 
I concur. T. Huemina, 
Deputy O.ife “A” Branch. 
Information herewith. 
I, Porrersry, 
0. ife “A” Branch. 


I agree, 


Submitted. 


Minute 3. 
From Head of Department to O. iJe 
“A” Branch. 


It appears to me that time might 
be saved if my inquiries were ad- 
dressed directly to Messenger T. Brown. 
Please let me have your observations. 

From 0. ije “A” Branch to Deputy O. 
t/e“A”" Branch. 
Please give me your views on this. 
From Deputy O. ijc “A" Branch to 
Estabt. Clerk. 
For draft reply, please. 
From Estabt. Clerk to Asst. Estabt. 
Clerk. 
For attention. 
From Asst. Estabt, Clerk to Messenger 
Brown, . 


Reply, please. 


Minute 4. 
To Asst. Estabt. Clerk. 
That ’s how it strikes me. 


Respectfully, T. Brown, 
Messenger. 
I agree. D. W. 
Submitted. J.G. 
I concur. 


T. “e 

Reply herewith. 

I. Porrerssy, 
0. ije*A” Branch. 
Minute 5. 
From Head of Department to Messenger 
T. Brown. 

Please let me know how many 
officers in “A” Branch may be eon- 
sidered redundant to establishment. 
Reply. 

Four (4). 
Respectfully, T. Brown, 
Messenger. 








SHE -SHANTIES. 
Crimeine Nancy. 
They call me Clinging Nancy, 
Which I can not explain, 
Except, of course, that when I’m kissed 
I seldom wrestle or resist, 
I do not roar and run for life, 
I do not wail, “ I am a wife!” 
But if he takes my fancy 
I kiss the brute agai. 


What puzzles me is this— 
Why husbands make a fuss 
About a tiny kiss ; 
It is preposterous. 
What if the booby misses 
A hundred thousand kisses ? 
I can at once restore 
A hundred thousand more. 


They cali me Clinging Nancy— 
Oh, is tt not a shame ? 
For why, if someone needs a kiss, 
Should someone else begrudge him this 
When I can make a mallion more 
Ezactly like the one before ? 
I never, never can see 
Why I should be to blame. 


When gentlemen take my hand 
And shake it hard and long, 
In all this pious land 
No creature calls it wrong. 
Then why should they make faces 
At much more brief embraces ? 
For what's a kiss or two 
But a nice quick “How d’ yedo?” 
They call me Clinging Nancy, 
Which I can not explain, 
Though when I'm kissed I seldom yell 
Or rush about and ring the bell ; 
I cannot raise a tiny shriek, 
I do not slap the villain’s cheek, 
But if he takes my fancy 








Z ery, Kiss me again.” A. P.H. 
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MOTOR NOTES. 


By Our Own Avtomoniie 
CORRESPONDENT. 
(With acknowledgments to our con. 
temporaries.) 
I RECENTLY tried out the Someday 
“Seven” at the request of the manufac. 
turers. Thecar I tested wasa distinct im. 
provement on the old stage-coach, faster 
and more compact, though I must admit 
it consumes more petrol. It was in. 
clined to stop on hills, but I attribute this 
to the model I tested being rather new 
and stiff. The acceleration is excellent; 
at least so I am informed by the makers. 
On the car I tried, which was rather new 
and stiff, it might have been better ; but 
[ think this is accounted for by the fact 
that the car was rather stiff and new. 
I would not cail the Someday ‘‘Seven” 
a fast car; yet it would not be fair to 
class it as particularly slow. I have 
been prevented from giving some in- 
teresting data concerning the speed on 
various gears only by the fact that the 
speedometer cable broke soon after I 
left the works. 

The engine is orthodox, except that 
the serial number is stamped on upside 
down. I did not find, however, that 
this influenced the running of the car. 

The levers are worked by hand and 
the pedals by foot, in accordance with 
the most modern practice. A desirable 
feature is that the off-side head-lamp is 
the same distance from the centre of the 
radiator as the near-side head-lamp. The 
self-starter is of the Nerfail type; 1 
found the fitting of a starting-handle a 
wise provision. Separate fillers are pro- 
vided for water and petrol—a good point. 

Without expressing a rash opinion I 
would classify the springing as pass- 
able. The roll on corners is not notice- 
able on a straight road. 

To sum up, I have little criticism to 
offer of the general design, except to 
say that the car lacks certain features it 
might possess if the general design were 
improved. 

Considering value for money I amin- 
clined to overlook minor faults. How- 
ever the hum in the back axle, the 
noisiness of the gears and the rattle 
in the coachwork might perhaps be 
eliminated with advantage. 

If I may give the manufacturers 4 
hint it is that they should introduce 
more speed and power into the engine 
whilst reducing petrol consumption. 
The equipment might be made more 
complete, the body space increased and 
the price reduced, If this were done— 
and we motoring journalists have been 
advocating these modifications for years 
—the effect on the Someday Company's 
sales would in my opinion certainly be 





beneficial, 
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| evidence, has reached the conclusion that only the German seamen’s 
} mutiny prevented the German Fleet from gaining a great victory over 
| the British Navy.} 


' 
Ou! here's to the navy of Xerxes, 


| Who encountered the Greeks on the murk seas, 





And here's to the General Pomrry 











Man of the World (to jis Sister), “1’D STEER CLEAR OF YO 
Man of the World, “Wt, I pon’T WANT TO TALK SCANDAI 





BAD LUCK. 


[The Reichstag Committee, after digesting a large mass of naval 


Redoubtable men to a man, 


And without any doubt would bave put them to rout 
If only the end of the day had turned out 
Precisely according to plan. 


Oh! here's to the Persian Emperor! 
And here's to the fleet that he led! 
For never, never, never would have failed in 
their endeavour, 
Which we all must admit was remarkably clever, 
If the gods hadn’t been in a temper, or 
The Greeks hadn't triumphed instead. 





de 
a Bavive & _ 


no WILLIAMS IF I WERE you.” Sisier. “ Wuvx?” 
.] BUT, DASH IT ALL! A CHAP THAT CHEATS AT CRACKERS ! 





And here 's to the great Duke of Parma 

Who did what he could and no less, 

But he suffered from Destiny (Karma) 
And the state of the wind, which undoubtedly sinned, 


And the fact that the eyesof Lord Howarp were skinned, 


Which was lucky indeed for Queen Bess. 
Oh, if history 'd only been written 
As history ought to have rolled, 
The Dutch would be lords of Great Britain 
If Admiral Biaxr hadn’t happened to shake 
A whip from his masthead, for, make no mistake, 
Van Tromp was an admiral bold. 


If the sailors of Nexson had risen, 
And Cortanewoop voted for “ Paz,” 
We should all have been pining in prison, 
For I think that the French, though they found it a wrench, 
Would have asked poor Britannia, unfortunate wench, 
For a fearful indemnity tax. 


If only the seas had been serutinied 





Whom Cassar would never have. beat 
But the ground was so terribly swampy 
And an ill-omened star hovered over the war 
And the General himself had a touch of catarrh 
And a chilblain on one of his feet. 


And here 's to our gracious Kine Harotp, 
Who might have been ruling to-day 
If Wittiam in armour apparelled 
Had from 43 horse with a good deal of force; 
As he well might have done, being strange to the course, 


And a landing been made in the Wash, 
And if only the men hadn’t mutinied, 
And if only the Kaiser had been a bit wiser, 
And Mr. Von Trepirz a better adviser, 
This might have been priuted in Boche. 


Then here's to the Nations’ comity, 
And here’s to the men of the Rhine; _ 
For they never, never, never would have failed of 
their endeavour, 
Which we all must admit was remarkably clever, 
If the earth had been made out of frummety 





When the Saxons were standing at bay. 














And the seas out of red-currant wine. Ivor. 
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THAT LOCARNO SPIRIT. 

r** Reduced to simple mathematical terms, 
the agreement represents the cancellation of 
approximately six-sevenths of the Italian war 
debt to this country."’—The Times.) 

By his magnanimous settlement o! 
Italy's War debt to this country the 
CaNCELLOR OF THE EXxcnEQueEr has 
relieved my mind considerably. Is it 
to be doubted that the concessions 
which he is prepared to make to one of 
his own countrymen will be any less 
generous ? Certainly not. 

After allowing me exactly four days 
within which to overcome my Christ- 
mastide reaction, Mr. CHURCHILL sent 
me (through one of his subordinates, 
it is true) a disturbing communjcation. 

I was told in effect that, after due 
allowance had been made for the ex- 
pense to which I am put in providing 
for a large and rapacious family, I am 
indebted to the National Exchequer by 
way of income-tax to the tune of some 
hundred odd pounds. The whole of this 








sum, I was informed, I must pay by two 
| thumping instalments, separated, if you 
| please, by a meagre period of six months. 
| Unhappily my circumstances are 
| such that it would be exceedingly in- 
| convenient to comply with this demand; 
| in fact 1 may go further and state that 
| payment of this debt could not be 
| effected without personal deprivation. 
| Certainly I should have to visit fewer 
| theatres and dine more frequently at 
| home. I might even have to forfeit my 
| usual Easter trip to Paris. Of course 
| Mr. Caurcnint did not know this; but 
| I have now written to him explaining 
| my position in detail. So far I have 
| not received his reply; but I am con- 
| fident that it will be roughly as follows:— 


Sir,—I beg to acknowledge receipt 
of your letter of the Ist inst., and in 
reply allow me to assure you that it 
is the last of my wishes to put you to 
| the necessity of making any personal 
| sacrifice. 

In order that you may be relieved 
so far as possible from further anx- 
iety, I propcse that your indebted- 
ness to the Inland Revenue shall be 
settled upon the terms following :— 
Payment by you of £112 5s. 6d., 

ing six-sevenths of the amount of 
your debt, to be waived entirely. Pay- 
ment of the balance of £18 14s. 3d. 
to be made by equal annual instal- 
ments spread over a period of sixty- 
two years. 

Should it prove burdensome to you 
to meet any instalment you will, of 
course, be at liberty to postpone pay- 
ment of it until a more convenient 
Occasion, 


Needless to say I shall be happy to 








consider any counter-proposal should 


ete 
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Bookseller (to customer who has just ordered six hundred bool:s jor his country place). 
“] WILL MAKE OUT A LIST FOR YOUR APPROVAL, SiR.” 


Customer. “No NEED TO BOTHER ME. 
WHAT A GENTLEMAN READS.” 


the terms outlined above appear to 
you to be too onerous, 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Wrsston 8. CaurcHint. 


Of course I may have done the Cuan- 
CELLOR an injustice by under-estimating 
the bounds of his generosity. But even 
if the terms which he offers me are no 
more liberal than I anticipate I shall 
accept them without demur. 








“ Burglars during the night forced an entry 
into two neighbouring offites, pulled the backs 
off two sages, and unsuccessfully attempted to 
force open another.”—-Evening Paver. 

We are happy to say that-Mr. Punch 
was not one of these sages. 


You SURELY OUGHT TO KNOW BY THIS 11ME 


From a feuilleton :— 
“ Litta watched them with tea-filled eyes.” 
Daily Paper. 
That ’s what comes of trying to drink 
out of the saucer. 
From the report of a Rugby match :— 
“ Followed a spell of scrumming at mid- 
night.”—Scots Paper. 
Scotland for ever! The 
Midnight Scrum. 


Land of the 


“A Recital of her own Poems by Mrs. —— 

will be given under the auspices of the Poultry 
Society of Canada.”—Can2dian Payer. 
Not being acquainted with the lady's 
works we are unable to say whether or 
not the recital is likely to stimulate 
the egg-trade. 
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MR. PUNCH GOES A-ROVING. 
XXVI.—* Yes, Master.” 

Say what you will about democracy, 
it is very pleasant to be addressed as 
“Master,” as the humblest Briton is 
entitled in Ceylon. And though it must 
come strange at first to the Australian 
visitor I fancy that even he succumbs 
at length to the unusual compliment. 
George of course enjoyed it thoroughly 
at once, but Honeybubble began his 
days in the island with humane views 
about eoloured labour, and addressed 

most of the older Sinhalese waiters as 
« Sir," awed by their dignity, theorescent 
combs upon their headsand their “buns” 
of hair at the back. 





George, at any rate, believed the 
legend, and was for ever at Honey- 
bubble and myself for our disgusting 
gentleness of manner. “I will have 
some thick soup, please,” Honeybubble 
would say genially, after a glance at the 
menu. “Good Lord!” sighed George, 
“you mustn't speak to them like that. 
They don’t respect you if you do. In 
the East,” said George, who had never 
before been further to the East than 
Paris, “you must treat ‘em like dirt 
or you don’t get anything done.” : 

“Anyhow, I have got my soup, 
said Honeybubble kindly—for George 
had not. But when he had finished his 
soup he duly composed his features to 
a scowl and said, “ Fish!” very curtly. 





“ Where from ?” said George brusque. 
ly, though swollen, I could see, with 
gratification. 

“From garden, Master,” smiled the 
benefactor vaguely. 

“Other master’s garden?” snapped 
George. 

“ Yes, Master,” beamed the boy. 

“ Stolen, in fact?” ° 

“Yes, Master.” 

The beam was brighter than eyer, 
but I expected the Imperial George of 
the Sterner School to clout the lad on 
the head and summon the military. 
Instead, however, he beamed himself, 
rewarded the florist with a rupee, and 
positively said, “Thank you.” I gasped. 

“ Really, George,” I protested after- 





“T never ean tell,” he com- 
plained pompously at lunch one 
day, “whether I am speaking 
to an old man or a woman. 
And on either hypothesis | find 
itdifficult tosummon them with 
the word ‘ Boy!’” But with- 
in a week he was shouting 
|“ Boy!” with the best, how- 
| ever venerable the boy's white 
head might be. 

Honeybubble thought that 
the residents spoke too roughly 
| to the “natives;” but within a 
| fortnight he was roaring like a 
| lion if his will was crossed in 
| the tiniest way; and after three 
| weeks I have even seen an 
| Australian gosofarasto rebuke 
| a servant for inefficiency with- 
| out fear of the consequences. 
| When the tourist is about, 
| the resident does speak prett 
| fierce; but this, lenout ia to 
| impress the tourist and not 
| the Sinhalese. For it is an 

understood thing that “the 
| tourist spoils the native.” The 
| lavish tips he gives, the absurd 
| prices he pays, his frightful 
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> Small Boy (to Shopwalker). “Preasn, 1 WANT TO BUY A 
PRESENT FOR AN AUNT THAT I DON’T LIKE VERY MUCH.” 


wards. “A rupee! Haven't you 
often told me that a rupee isa 
normal week's wages to these 
fellows? Hew you do spoil 
them, George! You ought to 
have more thought, George. 
Do you realise, George . 

“It was a nice idea,” said 
George, pinning with odious 
self-satisfaction the good flower 
in his button-hole. 

“You know perfectly well, | 
George,” I continued, quoting | 
him as closely as I could, “ that 
they're all on the make. To-| 
morrow there'll be ten of them | 
with good flowers——" 

“T don’t believe he wanted | 
money,” said George, and added | 
simply but insufferably, “I) 
think he likes me.” 

“ Tf he didn’t want money you 
shouldn’t have given him money. 
Not with your principles.” 

George wriggled a little, but 
“Tt was a nice idea,” he said, 
again. ‘“ He deserved it.” 

“ And such is the logic of the 
Sterner School,” I murmuted 











habit.of treating the native as if he were 
he human being! Whatever the tourist 
| pays it is always four hundred per cent. 
| too much. Where the resident would 
| give twenty-five cents and a black look 
for a rickshaw-ride the lunatic tourist 
| squanders a rupee and smiles as he 
| does it. That at least is the legend. 
And that is why the resident is respected 
by the native and the tourist is con- 
temptible tohim. No resident has ever 
been known to “spoil” a native. He 
keeps him in a decent frame of mind 
with blowsand bad language, and gradu- 
ally reduces bis wages till he works con- 
tentedly for nothing at all. 
Well, it may be so. But I never met 
| a resident who did not speak of his ser- 
vants with affection and respect, while 
if he thought no tourist was about he 
positively ed at the “ boy.” 








Just “Fish.” Immediately afterwards, 
however, he would cast a ‘side-long de- 
generating glance at the long-haired 
rajah who was waiting on us, to show 
that he meant no offence. And George 
would sigh despairfully and continue to 
shout for his soup. 

But even George has his weaknesses. 
At a certain hotel we shared a room. 
And one evening as we dressed for dinner 
(George at the moment was taking me 
to task for saying “ Thank you” to the 
lift-boy—who was “ on the make,” like 
the rest of them, and would only expect 
a tip) there was a knock at the door 
and in came a soft-eyed Sinhalese youth 
with the smiling teeth of a chorus-girl, 
and in his hand a white rose. 

“ Master,” he said shyly, approach- 





ing George, “here is a good flower 
for Master.” 











sadly. 

“T notice,” said George loftily, as he 
went out, “that nobody brought you a 
good flower.” 

“ Have no fear,” I shouted after him; 
“to-morrow we shall all have plenty.” 

And it was so. The next day two 
beaming lads appeared with a g 
flower for each of us, and George 
squandered another rupee (a mere one- 
and-six). I gave my boy—well, never 
mind. And the evening after our room | 
was like a florist’s shop. What was 
the condition of the other masters 
garden I feared to think, while George 
was too much swollen with vanity to 
try. 

Still, one must be fair. I am not 
going to say that the lads despised the 
money; but I do believe that the 
governing thought in the first place 
was that George and I looked the kind 
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Keen Temperance Advocate. ‘I’M AFRAID YOU ‘RE TAKING TOO MUCH ALCOHOL AGAIN, JAMES.” 
James (a well-known tuper). “How D’YE KNOW THAT?” 

Temperance Advocate, “I CAN TELL BY YOUR NOSE, IF NOTHING ELSE.” 
James. ‘*l RECKON MY NOSE BE LOIKE 1HEM GAS-METERS 0’ YOURS—REGISTERS MORE 'N IS CONSUMED.” 








| of soft-heads who would be glad to be 
| presented with a button-hole before 
|dinner. As George insisted, they do 
| have nice ideas. The pity of it is that 
| thoughtless people-——— 
The day we left 1 happened to pass 
, Honeybubble’s room, and heard a loud 
| voice raised in lamentation and denunci- 
| ation, ‘The door was open and I went in. 
Honey bubble’s luggage was piled up, 
ready packed. Beside it stood a bag- 
| gage-master and two baggage-coolies. 
| Their hands were on the baggage, but 
they did not move. Beside Honeybub- 
ble stood his room-* boy,” and Honey- 
bubble was railing at him in unhealthy 
| English prose. Packing in the hot 
Weather and the calculation of money 
in rupees had seared hissoul, and he had 
become more peppery than the wildest 
| Anglo-Indian. Lxactly what it was all 
about I could not be certain, but there 
was Honeybubble’s washing in it, and 
the baggage-coolies wanting to be paid 
before they took the baggage; and the 
Hotel wanting the bill paid before the 
gage went, and he had packed his 
Letter of Credit, and where was his 
daughter? and anyhow he was just go- 
[ Besown to Coox’s for money—a fright- 











ful muddie. At the end of each sentence 
the room-‘t boy’ bowed and said ob- 
sequiously, ‘‘ Yes, Master,” though it 
was clear that he had understood not a 
word. 

Meanwhilethe coolies stood impassive 
and drank in Honeybubble’s ravings as 
though they were the utterances of some 
god. I think they thought he was abus- 
ing them and were delighted. 

‘Do you understand now ?” shouted 
Honeybubble at last. 

‘Yes, Master,” said the “ boy.” 

“ But you pon’r understand!” yelled 
the Master, tearing his hair. 

‘“No, Master,” said the “ boy.” 

And at that moment there sidled into 
the room five silent figures and stood 
against the wall, with dumb soft eyes 
fixed humbly on the Master so un- 
happily gone mad. They were Honey- 
bubble’s room-coolie, who swept the 
floors, and a bath-coolie, and a lift- 
coolie, and a dhobee, and some other 
coolie whom I could not place. He 
would presently go downstairs and see 
the head-waiter, two junior waiters, 
three or four porters and a chauffeur 
waiting for him ; meanwhile these others 
desired the remnant of bis small change. 





He looked at those silent shapes, as 
Ricnarp II]. must have regarded the 
sixth and seventh ghosts, with bulging 
eyes; and then he went really mad. 

‘What are those?” he moaned, | 
pointing fearfully. ‘‘Am 1 to under- 
stand they too want money ?” 

“Yes, Master,” said the “ boy,” grin- 
ning. 

“Then let them take it!” cried Honey- 
bubble wildly. ‘‘ Take all that 1 have!” 
Fumbling, he tore from his pockets a 
confused mass of money of all denomi- 
nations and countries, and down the 
long line of suppliants he went, dis- 
tributing it—to one a rupee, to another 
an Australian shilling, to this five Ceylon 
cents, to that an American dollar, till all 
was gone. Then he rushed from the 
rcom, pausing only at the door to say 
these words: “ But understand this 
clearly, my men. On no consideration 
whatever—I say waaTever—will I go 
round the world again ! ” 

“Yes, Master,” they all said, grinning, 
P.E 
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Commercial Candour. 
**CHEeaP WINTER TRAVEL. 
WALKING TOURS.’’ 
Railway Company's Poster. 
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TO WALTER BAGEHOT 
(Borx Fesruary 3, 1826). 


Baaenor, strenuous upholder 
Of “the glories of our blood and 
state : ” 
Keen and critical unfolder 
Of the means that made and keep us 
great ; 
Country-bred and country-lover, 
Though your life in town was mainly 


t, 
Toviovs helped us to discover 
Whatthe human sideof Suakesrrare 
meant, 


You could cast a robe of glamour 
On the sordid world of stocks and 
shares ; 
Even the money market's clamour 
In your hands a new enchantment 
wears. 


Bidding a serene defiance 
To the rules of academic style, 

You could make the “ dismal science ” 
Like a green oasis bloom and smile ; 


Free from all pedantic fetters, 
Coining vivid phrases that persist, 
Paying homage both to letters 
And finance in your Economist ; 


Clear as erystal in your thinking, 


Often reaching the prophetic strain, 
In your eager outlook linking 
Modern science with the arts humane; 


| Never of your service thrifty, 


Heeding not thedure of place or 
wealth, 
Dying young—you were but fifty— 
Dowered with every gift save that of 
health. 


In an age of hectic hustle 
Enterprising journalists forget 

That the lessons taught by Russe, 
And Detanr, and you, are needed yet. 


Now “ young lions” roar no longer 
In the tones that moved the mirth of 
Marr.; 
Now their meat is coarser, stronger, 
And their voices modelled on the cat. 


Still, amid their caterwauling 
And their blatant booming in the 
void, 
Saner notes arise, recalling 
Times that knew not RorHerMere or 
Frevp; 


And the elder folk, deriving 
Inspiration from an earlier day, 

Joy to see your influence reviving — 
Witty, wise and luminous and gay. 





Wireless Candour. 
“8.5, _ ~ " 
iy the Wireless Military Band” PO" 
. : Provincial Paper. 


INSULARS ABROAD. 

1X.—A Frencuw Tea-Parry. 
Percival took me out calling the other 
afternoon. It began the previous even- 
ing by his rushing up to two Frenchmen 
I had never seen before and shaking 
hands warmly with one of them. When 
I came up he explained that it was ‘dear 
old Gustave, old man,” who was the in- 
terpreter to his brigade during the War. 
« Dear-old-Gustave-old-man ” then in- 
troduced us to his brother, who, it ap- 
peared, kept a small lingerie shop at 
Passy. We spent the rest of the evening 
celebrating Gustave's last night in Paris 
before he went off to his business at 
Lyons; and by the end of it we were very 
thick with Gustave’s brother and he had 
asked us out to tea the next day, He 
spokea little English and was very proud 
of it, which was why he was determined 
to show his knowledge of English cus- 
toms by asking us to le fire o'clock. Per- 
cival, on the other hand, was just as 
determined to show his knowledge of 
French custom and so insisted on carry- 
ing his gloves out to tea with him, as 
all the best Frenchmen do. They were 
unfortunately large furry ones, weighing 
about a hundredweight, and we took 
turns to carry them. 

We found the place at last. Our 
search was rendered a little difficult by 
the French: habit of having only the one 
street-number for at least five different 
shops, while each shop had in addition 
hung at least five different articles over 
the number. We eventually discovered 
our particular No. 52 under a festoon 
of stockings and went in by the front 
door, not having strength to look further 
for the back. Inside, the dimly-lit 
premises looked like a small cave in 
which stalagmites of piled boxes and 
hosiery soared up to meet stalactites of 
lace and ribbon depending from above. 
In the middle was a red-haired lady- 
assistant of about eleven or twelve, who 
instantly rushed up and asked what we 
wanted. It seemed too callous to say 
straight off that we wanted tea, especi- 
ally as our host was not in sight, so 
Percival, nervously handling his gloves, 
meekly bought a metre of lace. 

_ Having thus established our creden- 
tials, we asked the lady-assistant, whom 
Percival insisted on calling “Copper- 
Top” (Sommet de cuivre), to tell M. le 
Patron that we’d come to tea. She ap- 
pearedsurprised. Customers, it seemed, 
didn't often stop on to tea. 

_ We found ourselves at last inasmaller 
inner room, into which a lot of the 
lingerie had overflowed. We were intro- 
duced to Madame. I howed at her, and 
Percival = his gloves down to shake 
hands. Then we were introduced to 











two gaunt aunts. Percival called them 











afterwards “‘ Long-tongued Liza” gnd 
“Garrulous Gertie.” Even so the names 
erred on the silent side. 

We next sat down to a lot of ye 
weak tea, interrupted only by short 
sharp rushes from “Copper-Top” to 
ask how much garters were marked at 
to-day and had M. le Patron got the 
scissors. Percival’s large furry gloyes, 
after twice getting in the butter and 
once nearly being carried off and sold 
to a customer, were put on a sturdy 
side-table by themselves, to keep them 
out of the way. 

The tea-party was divided into eon- 
versational “chnkkas,” each “chukka” 
being separated from the rest by brief 
periods of silence. These periods of 
silence do not occur in English con. 
versation because there is generally one 
of the party who has not been speaking 
for the last minute or so and can there- 
fore tide them over with a few remarks. 
In France, of eourse, there is no one 
like this, A silence simply occurs from 
sheer universal failure of breath and 
lung power. Here is a typical section 
of our meal :— 

Percival. These cakes ave very good, 
Madame... 

Madame. Ah, one has made them 
with the jam the most attractive... 

Long-Tongued Liza. But jam is $0 
expensive now .. . 

Garrulous Gertie. 
pensive now ... 

Percival and I. Yes, that must be... 

Madame and Monsieur. 1t is because 
of the pound and/or dollar . 

G.G. and L.-T. L. And our finanees, 
here with us, need rendering more 
healthy ... 

The conversation at this point be- 
comes general. By this I mean that 
everyone gives his opinion at the top of 
his voice about Doumer and Brianp, 
with a few nasty asides for Bum orthe 
industrials of the North. 

A silence follows, broken only by 
people getting their second wind. Them: 

Percival (determined to circumwent 
politics), The weather is bad. 

M’sieu. It has been worse . . « 

Maiame. When the Seine deborded 
its banks . . : 

G. G. One ought to arrange for it... 

L.-T. L. Legislation would have ..: 

Madame. But what will you? We 
have no money .. . 

M’sieu, Madame, G. G. and L.-T. L. 
Our depreciated currency . . . our de 
vastated regions . ... those who avoid 
income-tax . . . rich foreigners « «+ 

The conversation becomes general. A 
silence. 

We played about-fifty ““chukkas” and 
then said we must go. Our hosts 
surprised. The idea was that, now tes 
was over, we could settle down to® 


Lvery thing is ex- 
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“YouR LITTLE GIRL DO SQUINT, DON’T sHE, Mrs. Smati?” 


‘* YES—BUT ONLY WHEN SHE LOOKS AT ANYTHING.” 


| 


— wera ence omen a eo enn a 
j anew eh: sts } ; ; | 
| hice cosy chat about French politics, or | heard the conversation inside the shop | 


else French art and drama (as influenced 
by French polities), or else the price of 
lingerie (as affected by French politics) 

But we were firm. We bowed over 
Madame’s hand. We clicked our heels 
at Gertie and Liza. We pumphandled 
M’sieu’s arm a l’anglaise. We patted 
“ Copper-'Top” on the copper—she was 
busy with a customer who was buying 
stockings by the metre, as if they were 
gas or electricity—and we fled. 

M sieu shouted to us to mind the 
step, as it was dark. One could not 
afford much light, he explained, in these 


becoming general as we escaped. 

Then Percival had to go back for his 
gloves. He did not rejoin me till quite 
late that night. He seemed disinclined 
to talk. A. A. 

“Lost, Large Black Cat answers 
Phelix.”—Advt. in Evening laper. 

But suppose the finder forgets the 
fancy spelling ? 








“A decent divorce case well illustrated the 
folly and danger of leve-making by deputy.” 
Burma raper. 


Still, to have produced a decent divorce 











days when the Government .... We 


ntti 


case is something. in its favour. 


“The Second Annual Stage Guild and Cos- 





tume Ball will be held at the Royal Opera | 


House, Covent Garden, on Shove Tuesday.” 
Dancing Pap2r. 
A felicitous choice of day. 


“ Sir,—From Calverley's * Ode to Tobacco’ : 
Cats may have had their goose 
Cooked in tobacco juice. 

What goose? "—Sunday #aper. 
Need he inquire ? 


From an article on economy :— 
“The great public cow which is milked so 
assiduously only. bleats out of a million Lillrput 
voices.” -—Jrish Paper. 
Having regard to its oxigin we strongly 


suspect that this bleating cow is a bull. 
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There lived a goat named Abdul, fair and fond 
Of melons, cactus, strawberries and home ? 
Was it for this that Himalayan leas 
Rose on the site of some exhausted crater ? 
“ Was it for what?” you ask. Be patient, please ; 
I'll tell you later. 


Was it for this, my brothers? Yea, for this 
That long before the age described by Grote 

Some ebon Afrit from the realms of Dis 
Transported to this world a sable goat. 

He, mixing with the milk-white flocks that graze 
Where Brabmaputra parts the heavy shingle, 

Produced a chequered stock—the usual phase 

When colours mingle. 


Time passed o'er Asia in its wonted way ; 
Of piebald goats the generations sped, 
Making the most of this their little day, 
Until at length they joined the happier dead. 
High pranks they played; yet I dare not begin 
Narrating that superb extravaganza ; 
I seek again the creature mentioned in 
My opening stanza. 


Young Abdul felt his adolescent feet ; 

Young Abdul wandered from his father's knees ; 
Nature's advertisement of savoury meat, 

His rank efflavia, wandered down the breeze ; 
A lean shikari, ere the wind could change, 

Saw him approach, the easiest of cinches, 
And shot him at the very sporting range 

Of sixteen inches. 


a Aye ~ ¢ 


oo — 
2 
THE DEATH oF Anput. 


The local headman bought the damaged pelt 
And sold it to a travelling merchant who 
bef aime to his caravan of felt 
Some side-lines, as commercial persons do. 
Thus Abdul crossed the desolate Pamir ” 
And rode on camel-back (but pray don’t ask 
How he enjoyed it) till one morning clear 
He hit Damascus, 


Major Aloysius Warren, D.8.0. 
(You know what military people are) 


~ heat 
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of the teapot. 
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DESTINY AND THE GOAT. 
: : Se 
Wie aes oe ee teks of foam And loved to seek for such in each bazaar. 


Attracted by our Abdul's chequered hue 
He sought to give his wife a little pleasure 
And, after haggling for a week or two, 
Secured the treasure. 


Could not resist a novel curio, | 
| 
i 
| 
| 
: 
i 





THE BUYING OF ABDUL’s PELT, 


Mrs. Aloysius Warren, née Dobell, 

Besides the bliss a doting husband brings, 
Possessed an over-delicate sense of smell, 

Reacting strongly to malodorous things ; 
And so, in Town, on close or sultry days, 

When disinfectants all proved unavailing, 
Abdul adorned, made fast with ropes and stays, 

Her baleon railing. 


The flat below is mine. A piebald hair 
Found in my soup its fixed predestined goal 
Demons and gods conspired to put it there ; 
For this the earth was racked from pole to pole, | 
For this was Abdul doomed to bite the floor | 
That I, whose dearth of topics such a curse is, 
Might from his whisker pluck material for 
These cosmic verses. B. P. W. | 

} 

} 








“Wanted, Quotations for laying approx. 280 sq. yds. of good Turf.” 
. P’ mi hester Paper. 
“ Lay on, Macduff,” might do for one. Manchester 2°ag 


Trokeys (sic) protest your throat against the Sceptic Dust 
flying about the streets.”—Advt. in Japanese Paper. 
Church defenders ought to import some of these “ trokeys 
as an antidote to Hyde Park oratory. 


“Wanted, a Tall Comedian. Must be a Good Feeder.” 

“ Wanted, Girl Dancers. Live in; good table.” 

“Wanted at once, Useful People, all lines, Change-nightly. 
Joints and Turns pref."—Advts, in Theatrical Paper. 
We have of course long been aware that there is nothing 
‘the profession” likes better than “a bit of fat.” 


Stock. 


A proyos of the new elastic glass :— 

“ We demand that the new invention should be followed by another 

china that won’t break ; so that we may be able, in future, to drink 
twice out of the same teapot, spout and all.”"——Datily Paper. 


Tastes differ, of course, but personally we never drink out 
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ANGLES vy. CURVES. 


Fasnion, which in the mid- Victorian 
age pursued a course of lateral ex- 
pansion culminating in the crinoline, 
and of late years has gone to the oppo- 
site extreme of vertical extension, is 
once more reverting to the earlier type. 
The signs of the change are incontro- 
vertible, though as yet but imperfectly 
| recognised by unthinking sisoanien 
| The figures of our women are still 
modelled on the parallelogram and the 
lamp-post, but the two outstanding 
| announcements of last week proclaim 
| the impending doom of angularity and 
| the return of rotundity. 
| The altered contours involved in the 
_ adoption of the Russian boot need not 
| bounduly insisted on. Here the change 
| May possibly be only seasonal and dic- 
tated by climatic considerations. But 

the introduction of the balloon cape is 
| & different matter altogether. Hitherto 
the cape—I quote from a remarkable 
article in The Daily Chronicle—had “a 
skimpy timid look.” But to-day it is 
more ample. It is allowed to flutter in 
the breeze. Fashion ordains that capes 
“shall be allowed to balloon at large.” 

@ of them have even a flounce at 
the hem which enables them “to bal- 
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loon and flutter at the same time.” The 
effect on the congestion of passenger 
traffic can only be dimly surmised, but 
cannot be other than formidable. 
Equally important and significant is 
the emergence of a similar tendency in 
male attire. Zhe Times consecrates a 
whole article in the issue of Feb- 
ruary 5th to the adoption by the golf- 
ing community of the leather jacket, 
which is described as resembling a 
“brown balloon.” The eminent writer 
of the article confesses to having suc- 
cumbed to the new fashion. Initial 
prejudice in his case has yielded to a 
recognition of the romantic charm of 
feeling like a South American gaucho. 
But, as women are now far more numer- 
ous than men, the change in their cos- 
tume must necessarily loom larger in 
the eye. The return to rotundity, to 
more opulent contours and curves, will 
no doubt appeal to some minds, but 
there are others who will echo the 
lament of a modern (and unpublished) 
poet, who ends his elegy on the passing 
mode in these words :— 
No longer the sylph will enlighten our 
gloom, 





As supple and slim as the willow, 
For Woman, a’as! is about to resume 
The Bulge and the Billow. 





Rugby Enthusiast (to unfortunate pedestrian who has just scrambled into safety), “Tovcu it bows, Sim—TOUCH IT powN., 


A COCKNEY VALENTINE. | 

Wuere Phyllis walks in Westminster 
The freckled cowslip springs, 

And all the little paper boys 
Sprout little rosy wings, 


And run across the tufted grass 
On naked rosy feet 

To cry Late Extra Valentines 
Along Victoria Street. 


Big Ben is wreathed with true love's | 
knots 
And stuck with orange flowers, 
And someone's hung a paper lanip 
Between the Abbey Towers ; 





And half-a-bundred wedding bells 
Are calling high and clear, 

“ Phyllis—Phyllis— Phyllis—Phyllis- 
Phyllis is my dear!” 





“ Wanted, Village Stores (or country town).” 
Provincial Paper, 

A comparatively modest requirement. 

Not long ago we saw an advertisement 
of a housemaid who wanted London. 


“Our children are the soundest investment | 
into which we can put our money.” 
Liverpool Paper. 
Yet we cry out when Baby swallows a 





ha'penny. 
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WEREN'T YO! 
Tommy. “ PLEASE, 
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AT SCHOOL YESTERDAY, Tomuy?” 
TEACHER, I HAD THE TOOTHACHE.” 
AND 1S THY. TOOTH ACHING STILL?” 








RED AND BLACK. 
Ow the azure Riviera, 

Where the light mimosa blows, 
In the almost always sunny 


Land that flows with silk and money, | 


And with folk who do not care a 
Copper how the money goes— 


Those who richly roll in Royces, 
When they seek some gilded bar, 

Have devised a new selection 

For their casual refection, 

And the dainty of their choice is 
Cherries stuffed with caviare. 


Who invented such a blending 
Of the fishy and the fruit ? 
Made the crimson cherry burgeon 
Round the roe of royal sturgeon, 
Red in sudden blackness ending 
With a charming change of suit ? 


Was it served on some veranda 
. To a lordly Komissar 
ourneying in stolen sables 
To the green Casino tables ? 
Do they stand for a 
Cherries stuffed with caviare ? 


| 








Tommy. “I puNSo, TEACHER. Dentists GOT IT.” 


t 
} 
| 
i 
| 
| 





Did some monarch of the movies 
Woo his transitory wife, 

Not with pearl or diamond collars, 

But with something more than dollars, 

With a dainty that would prove his 
Knowledge of luxurious life ? 


Or was it some modern NERO 
Symbolising rouge et noir, 

Red and black together mingling 

In a savour subtly tingling, 

Emblem of refait or zero— 
Cherries stuffed with caviare ? 


Speculations dim and vasty, 
Mystic as an unknown star! 
Evxster's seli would search them 
vainly ; 
One thing only strikes me plainly, 
That they must be very nasty, 
Cherries stuffed with caviare. 





At a church bazaar :— 


“Mr, —— said that personally he believed 
that the whole of the money needed for all 
church purposes should be given by direct 
diving.” — Tasmanian Paper. 








We disapprove of these “lucky tubs.” 





THE MAXIM 


Ir was Armistice Day and its train 
of reflections that aroused in James a0 
uncomfortable suspicion that he had 
been neglecting his duties as a god- 
father. 

“Let me see, now,” he meditated. 
“Alec must be thirteen—or twelve at 
least. A sound manly sort of youngster, 
if I’m not mistaken. Not-much fear 
that he will develop into a youth of 
the modern type, with no ideas outside 
motors, jazz and Eton-cropped flapper. 
Sport and adventure will be more m 
his line, thank Heaven! 

“That being so,” continued James, 
“he'll doubtless be growing up with all 
sorts of tomfool notions of the glamour 
and romance of war. Now we dont 
want that. In fact we mustn't haveit 
He certainly ought to be made to realise 
the ugly truth.’ Most important that 
the rising generation should have ne 
teaching on the subject of war. 0 
romantic nonsense. Most important 
He shall have the benefit of my exper 








ence. War is ugly, hatefully ugly. 
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That 's the maxim to be impressed upon 
him.” And James nodded wisely. 

He took an early ra. prone of 
looking his godson up, fed him gener- 
ously and proceeded according to plan 
| to instil into his youthful brain a proper 
| sense of the horror, the stark ugliness, 
| the futility and the waste of war. 

James had served in the East, and he 

spoke from his own experience when 
| he told Alec something of the incredible 
| hardships endured by the troops in 
| those desolate parts—of heat, hunger, 
| thirst, dust and sickness; of the in- 
tolerable torment of flies; of the long 
| parched agonies of the wounded. James 
| talked really eloquently when be warmed 
| to his subject, and Alec’s eyes grew 
| bright as he listened. 

“But, I say, Uncle,” cried the boy 
| presently, ‘‘ you're telling me about 
| what the other fellows did and nothing 
| about yourself. Now, do tell me, please, 
| what was the really truly thickest time 
| you ever had in the War?” 
| James surveyed his eager godson, 
| pondered a little and took the plunge. 
| He deseribed vividly to Alec how once 
| his battalion had to make a forced 
| march across the desert in a dust-storm, 
| with a bare inch of water in their bot- 
| tles and strict orders that this was not 
| to be touched on the march as it might 

be wanted more badly later on. 
told how men struggled, panted and 
sweated through the choking dust till 
| they dropped unconscious in their 
| tracks. How their heads throbbed, their 
backs groaned under their burdens, their 
feet felt like hot lead, their lips cracked 
| and blistered, their tongues swelled till 
| speech was almost impossible, their 
eves were stabbed as by red-hot needles. 
| How some men became delirious and 
| staggered forward like strange and un- 
| couth animals rather than human be- 
| ings. How James himself grew light- 
| headed and with his bare fists fought 
thousands of phantom Turks leaping 
| on him through swirls of dust and sand. 
And how they still went forward. 

He told how at last they reached 
their destination and dropped down for 
a few hours of tortured sleep. How 
they went into action in the early 
dawn. How James was shot down, 
and, because they could not force their 
way through the enemy's strong de- 
fences, lay out all day on the sand in 
the blistering sun, moaning, helpless, 
waterless, racked by pain, driven mad 
by flies, till under cover of the merciful 
night they were able to bring him in. 

It was at this point that Alec burst in. 

“Coo, Uncle James,” he cried, bis 
eyes wide and shining—“ how perfectly 
Splendid! I must get Daddy to let 


me be a soldier if there's a chance of 
another war.” 
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LAYS OF LEARNING. 
X11.—Tue UnNDerGRADUETTE. 
Celia, my daughter, you'll agree 
I have not murmured yet 
At all I’ve paid that you might be 
An undergraduette. 


But then I did not apprehend 
This devastating blow: 

I did not think that at.the end 
You would disgrace me so. 


I see I never should have dreamt 





Of letting you read “ Greats ; ” 





I might have known that it would 
tempt 
The academic Fates. 


For now I hear there has occurred 
What is indeed the worst: 
Your father only got a Third, 


And you have got a First. G. B. 





“To tHE Dear. I will gladly tell any suf- 
ferer how to easily cure Deafness and Head- 
noises.”-—Daily Paper. 

The noise made by the splitting of this 
infinitive should be heard by the deafest 
of men. <i 
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| should have found happiness in a cake: 
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Provincial Lady. “You pon’? THINK IT TOO LONG, DO you?” 
Londo Dréssmaker. “* Nor yor Brrmincuam, Mapam,” 





A BIRTHDAY INTERVIEW. 


Joan is five to-day. At that age we 


with five wee candles, two shy little 


immediately available, John was selected 
for the job. He had home-work to do, 
but he found no difficulty in postponing 
it, and- hastened upstairs to rifle my 
wardrobe. 





He brushed by the maid at the door, 
(Mary was a birthday gift from the 
year before last; her damaged nose and 
unshingled hair dated her.) 

** Mornin’,” he said. 

“T’m afraid you've made a mistake,” 
murmured Joan in her best drawing- 
room manner. “It’s afternoon. Per- 
haps you ’ve not lunched yet?” Joan's 
idea of time is the space between one 
meal and the next. 

“Of course it ’s morning,” said John. 
“ All interviews take place in the morn- 
ing, so they can be printed in the late 
extra.” 

“ But I’m taking tea, and I shouldn't 


John squeezed himself into a diminu- 
tive chair. 

‘Have you bad tea?” 

‘You don’t think journalists drink 
tea?” 

“But I've only got tea, John, and 
you know it. So don't be awkward. 
One lump or two?” 

“Two, please.” 

“Pig! You know you're only allowed 
one.” 

“Well, one; then. Thanks.” 

‘Let me introduce you to my son. 





Edward, say ‘How do you do?’ to the 
journalist.” 


silly old Teddy. Let’s get on with it.” 

“I’m waiting,” said Joan. ‘ You're 
interviewing ine, aren't you? I was 
only breaking the ice.” 

“Er—er,” began John. “ Wait till 
I’ve gotumy note-book out. It’s this 
chair—it 's too small.” 

«+ What does it feel like to be five?’” 
suggested Joan. 

* Now, look here,” retorted John— 
“am I doing this or are you?” 

“] was only helping.” 

“I've got it down somewhere. | 
cribbed it out of a newspaper.” 

“Oh, isn’t it your very own?” 

“What about the rot you've been 
jabbering? That wasn’t your own.” 

“Jt’s what mother always says. 

“ And this is what journalists always 


; oy say—when I can find it. Ah! here 

: friends for tea ahd a present of dolls} In a few minutes he descended, dis-| it is.” 

: | from father and mother. guised asa journalist. Hisconception| “ Wait a bit,” said Joan. “Let me 
But Joan bas been born into a world 
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| in which men and women advertise 


themselves like patent medicines, and 


| the mania for publicity has invaded her 


| 
| 


nursery. Joan considered her birthday 
of such national importance that she 
insisted on being interviewed by the 
Press. 

As.no representative of The Children’s 
Newspaper or Tiger Tim's Weekly was 








of the correct wear for Fleet Street 
was an old British warm, a soft collar, 
a red tie and a bowler hat precariously 
balanced at the back of the head lest it 
should submerge him. He did not re- 
move it on entering the room. I suspect 
— of copying his journalist from the 
films. 


‘‘ Miss Joan in?” he asked brusquely. 


“T want a word with her.” 


take your cup. Another? Well, then, 

I’m ready. Fire away. I'll answer. 
John cleared his throat importantly. 
“To what,” he read impressively, 

“do you attribute your long-ev-ity ? 








“Cook (experienced, plain), disengaged; 
where kitchen kept.”—Scots Paper. 
This does not seem an unreasonable 





stipulation. 








“T didn't come here to talk to your | 


—— 


| 


| 





take tea in the morning, should I?” i. 
“ Stop taking tea, then.” 3 
“It’s my birthday, isn’t it?” ‘ 
“Oh, all right. Carry on.” : 
“Won't you sit down?” i 
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BILK-O! 


Tue Cow. “I HAVE ENTERED THE WITNESS-BOX, MY LORD, TO PROTEST MY INNO- 
CENCE. THERE Is NO SHORTAGE ON MY PART.” 

Me. Justion Puncn. “WHATEVER MAY BE THE ISSUE OF THIS PAINFUL INQUIRY, 
NO SUSPICION WILL REST UPON YOU, MADAM.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Tuesday, February 2nd,—" Fall dress 
with trousers ”” proclaimed the Order 
of Ceremonial for the State opening of 
Parliament, and both Houses rose 
bravely to the occasion. To parody 
«A A.M.” it was a case of 





Once on a time lived a lot of politicians ; 

Thev all had voices and they all had 
missions 4 

Thev lived together in two big Houses ; 

They all made specches and they all 
wore trolises 





| The Speech from the Throne was 

| brief but businesslike and enabled 
| the Movers and Seconders of the 
| Address (Lords Tempnemore and 7 
| Raviuren in the Lords and Mr, + 
Geratp Hurst and Major Price “7% 
in the Commons) to urge with ; 
amiable earnestnesstheexcellence 4 
of the legislative dish set before 
| them by the Kina. 

| The Parliamentary pie being 
| thus opened the Opposition birds 


began to sing, but with no great 
vigour. It was the “early pipe of 
| half-awakened birds" or rather 
legislators, and it did not seom 
likely to put out Mr. Banowsn's. 
| Viscount Hanpaxr had looked in 
| vain for some kind word upon the 
reform of the House of Lords, and 
Karl Beavcnamp regretted that there 
| Was apparently to be no Speaker's Con- 
ference on women's votes. 

The premonitory twitterings of the 
Commons became clamorous on the 
| appearance of that early bird of passage, 
| Sir Anrrep Monn, who, after an un- 
} Successful attempt to oust from its nest 
& highly tenacious Craix, eventually 
found a precarious perch between two 
| Knight-birds, 

It early became evident that the 
| Session will hear more cockatoos than 
| nightingales on the Labour back- 

benches. Mr. Crynes thought it his 
| duty to emulate the strident philippies 
| in which Mr. Ramsay MacDonanp (still 
taking holiday) indulges on these occa- 
sions, but evidently found the task un- 
age to his style; and his attempt 
to clap what is known in professional 
| circles as a “wow finish” to a mild 
and earnest criticism of the Speech was 
only moderately successful even with 
| his own partisans. 
A much better effort was made by 
Mr. Luoyp Groner. The conscious- 
| hess that less than half the Liberal 
| Members had voted for his re-election 
| 88 their Sessional Chairman, and the 
| Proxtmity of Captain Wepawoop Benn, 
the leader of the opposing faction, may 
have slightly cramped his style. But 
he rubbed in well the fact that we pay 
| 4 shilling in the pound income-tax on 
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account of money borrowed by us to lend 


to France and wars and that the 


amount to be repaid us by Italy in 
the settlement just concluded is between 
a farthing and a halfpenny in the pound. 

Mr. Batpwsn in a businesslike speech 
answered all the criticisms, or at any 








A BIRD OF PASSAGE, 


Sim ALFRED MOND PERCHES BETWEEN Sia CLEMENT 


Kintocu-Cooxr axp Sir Articr Hotrroox. 


rate dealt with them, and concluded 
by “wiping the eye” of the Labour 
back benches, which had made noises 
indicative of intense disgust over the 
terms of the Italian debt, by reading 
from a statement by Mr. Stoney Wess 
in an Italian paper to the effect that 





A All . 
ae 
THE YOUNG MAN OF THE SBA, 


Cartars Wepewooo Benn on Mr, Lioxyp 
GEORGE'S SHOULDERS. 





a eterna 


the less Italy was required to pay the 
better — the British Labour Party 
would be. 

Wednesday, February drd.~In the 
New Year Honours Lord Oraxnmore 
AND Browne was made a British peer, 
and to-day in virtue of his new dignity 
he took his seat as Lord Merr- 
wortH. Immediately afterwards, 
remembering his old ré/e as a re- 
presentative peer for Lreland and 
shouting, “ Who fears to speak of 
1920?” or words to that effeet, he 
demanded a Select Committee to 
examine pledges given to Irish 
land-owners by Ministers of the 
Crown; and, in the absence of 
Lord Binxenneap (the Minister 
chietly concerned), carried his 
motion against the Government 
by two votes. In Lord Sanss- 
BuRY's opinion the appropriate- 
ness of his new title is open to 
question. 

IntheCommons Mr. Wreatriey 
- led theday’s assault on the Speech 
from the Throne, and roamed 
from China to Peru for further 
terms of abuse to heap on the 
head of the world’s worst Govern- 
ment. For only one act of its 
recreant career had he a word 
of approval—-the coal subsidy. 
So warmly did he eulogise the 
statesmanlike breadth of vision in- 
volved in that arrangement, which he 
incidentally attributed to the solidarity 
of Labour and not to the beneficence of 
the Government, that the Conserva- 
tives present began to look at each 
other with a wild surmise and wonder 
uneasily if stout Corres had climbed 
the wrong peak, or the wrong planet 
had swum into Comrade Waratney's 
ken. He was particularly scornful of 
the Loearno spirit and described the 
Prime Minisver's pleas for industrial 
peace as an invitation to Labour to 
“convert their fighting forees into Red 
Cross Societies" and—thrice poisonous 
suggestion—‘to relegate to obscurity 
their chosen representatives.” 

Sir Freperic Wise then took up 
the cudgels on behalf of the Italian 
Settlement. The main point about 
these settlements, he argued, was not 
the debtor's capacity to pay but the 
creditor's capacity to receive. Mem- 
bers, few of whom have ever had their 
capacity to receive subjeeted to an in- 
tolerable strain, listened in respectful 
silence. 

Many other Members deplored the 


presence in, or absence from, the Speech 
of references to an immense number of 


various matters, but strangely enough 
none of them dwelt upon Mr. Barown's 
revolutionary proposal that the interna- 





tional conference on the eight-hour day, 
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before tackling their main subject, 
should begin by arranging a system by 
which every word means the same thing 
every time and has an exactly corres- 
ing word in every other language. 
this scheme for wiping out the ill 
effects of the Tower of Babel incident 
successful, unlimited vistas will 
of a Parliamentary millennium in 
which no politician will be able to mean 
what he does not say or, having said 
what he does not mean, to explain that 
what he meant was something quite 
different. from what he said. Perhaps 
it is not entirely an accident that Mem- 
bers are preserving a conspiracy of 
silence on this intriguing proposal. 


the adversary's aims and the unqualified 
success. that would attend 
the immediate adoption of 
the panaceas offered by the 
speaker's own party are 
dialectically expounded, 
threatens to become extinct 


Mr, Syowpen’s assault on 
the Speech from the Throne 
was however in the tradi- 
tional manner. Where, he 
asked, was the Government's 
remedy for unemployment 
promised in a leaflet issued 
(but subsequently modified) 
by the Central Unionist 
Organization? Unionist ,7 
Members indicated by dis- ’7// 
sentient noises - the non- 
existence of this leaflet, and 
Sir. A. Steen-Marr.anp, re- 
plying later, said he had 
never seen it, nor had it 
been circulated in his con- 
stituency. Mr. Snowpen, how- 





Thursday, February 4th.—Tho purely | also had a kind word to say of Mr. 
party speech, in which the fatuity of | Sxowpex. Mr. Kipp, Unionist Member 
for Linlithgow, declared that what was 


find Mr. Lioyp, pursuing the same 
theme, told the Government that they 
had a magnificent opportunity of ac- 
quiring haloes if they were willing to 
run the risk of becoming martyrs. 
Having been partially roasted once on 
the Protectionist grid-iron the Ministeri- 
alists received with little enthusiasm 
this appeal that they should emulate 
Sr. Lawrence and turn the other side 
to the fire. 

Mr. Jounstrox, the Labour Member 
for Dundee, propounded the novel idea 
of a non-party Committee of the House 
to consider possible ways of dealing 
with unemployment, a proposal that 
was blessed by Sir Joun Smwon, who 
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PIANO AND FORTISSIMO. 


Mr, Cuynes anp Mr. Wuearcey, 
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ever, neither read from, nor produced, | wanted was less social fervour and more 
thedocument in question, but proceeded | fostering of the spirit of adventure. The 
to-dwell on the beauties of Mr. Luoyp | buccaneering spirit of these Kupps dies 
Geonce’s land policy, which he said| hard. Major Stanney saw no reason 
hemuch preferred to that of the Govern-|for having general nationalisation on 
ment. |Mr. Snowpen’s ipse dizxit. Some 
This was not the only friendly gesture | Labour Members looked puzzied at this, 
made during the debate. Major Capo-| but evidently came to the conclusion 
@4n declared that if the Labour Party |that Ipse Dirit is a pet name for Mr. 
could stop thinking of the capitalist as | Sinvey Wesn. 
anathema there was not much to divide} Sir ArTHur Steen-Marrianp for the 
them in their essential aims from the! Government flouted the idea that it 
Conservatives. Could they not make a | must necessarily be a good thing for the 
sort of working alliance? The Con- | Government to run essential industries, 
servatives had abandoned the General | but agreed that in the case of monopo- 
Tariff; could not the Labour Party re-| lies each should be considered on its 
ciprocate by abandoning the General | merits. 
Upheaval ? | Ateleven o'clock an excellent debate, 
Sit R. Tuomas blew a sort of compli-| made the more interesting by the real 
mentary Liberal kiss to Mr. SnowpeEn, or fancied advances of Mr. SsowDEN to 
but intimated that the Liberals had no|the Luoyp-GronotaNs and Sir Joun 
use for nationalisation,. Mr. Dixey | Siox’s cleverly worded invitation to 





reeset Ses more comprehensive use| Mr. Srowpen to “ get away closer," 
of the ing of Industries Act, | came to a temporary end. 
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ELLIOTS AND OTHERS, 


I nave often wondered how what. 
must have been one name came to be 
spelt in different. ways, so that the 
parent tribe got split up into as m 
different families. How, for ing 
did Browne—at the start a plain brown 
man—get his “e”? The obvious th 
is that in earlier times people, especially 
those of the easy classes, spelt badly. 
So they did. Better to my mind, any. 
how with regard to the Brownes, is the 
idea that they wrote badly, and that the 
original Browne, being a clumsy pen- 
man, acquired a trick of finishing off 
his signature with an awkward twiddle, 
This lcoked more like an “e” thap 
anything else, and his correspondents, 
thinking be wanted it, stuck it on when 
they wrote tohim. Browne! 
approved the effect and| 
wdopted his ‘e,” no doubt by | 
degrees, as nowadays we see | 
a tentative dot shyly but! 
gradually elongating itselfin- | 
to the full hyphen, . His do | 
cile and numerous offspring | 
followed suit, and there you | 
= are with a brand-new family. 
x There would be an added} 
- charm in its. differentiating | 
him from some Brown neigh- 
bour with whom he had had | 
a row, and to this day the| 
e. Brownes are nervously sue | 
j ceptible to any suggestion | 





ZB 
VEE that they are merely Brown. | 
gps g Anyhow, whatever the | 
ea fa cause, the result is an im} 
“Fh, fernal nuisance. My own) 

_ 
name, for example—a Very} 
ancient and honourable one— 
is, to my burning indignation, | 
frequently misspelt by ignor | 
ant persons who are too idle to look me) 
up, and take a casual shot at it. Why, | 
dash it! even——— But never mind. 1 
have a stately friend whose father, the | 
proud representative of an old ne 
was nobly stern on this point. If the) 
boy spelt a friend wrongly he got one) 
for himself, on the grounds that be) 
should have turned up the name in the | 
stud-bcok. It served him right and, a§ | 
in riper years he owned, it larned him. 
If one exacts a fine punctilio on one’s | 
own account, one must play the game) 
with others. And it is here that my 
troubles come in. Take the Elliots. — 

Tbe Elliots—I spell the name phonete 
eally to include the whole boiling of | 
them—are an expansive race, and in a) 
mild way I am a collector. There seem | 
to be four variations of them, and 
among my friends I have the good luek} 
to number three. I have an Elhot,at) 
Eliot and a couple of Eliotts. 
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are all good fellows, except one, who 
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| a lady, and | hope ultimately to add to 
| bag of tricks, Elliott, 
/and still unclassified Elliot whom I 
| want to see more of him. 
fellow lives out of town, and I can't 


| find out from the telephone-book, or 
| any other for that matter, how he spells 


| 
i 


} 


| am I defrauded of a congenial acquaint- 
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ENTERTAINMENTS AT WHICH WE HAVE NEVER ASSISTED. 


my collection a specimen of the missing 
sub-family, which contains the whole 
Indeed, | may 
have done so. I recently met a new 
liked extremely, and on his own merit, 
apart from the zeal of the collector, | 
But the 


himself. The result is that not only 
ance, but he may be the very Elliott I 
was looking for to complete my set. 
Still, in a general way they are a 
manageable lot. They are not easy to 
bring down, but once you have got 
them they can be memorised. My 
Eliot, for instance, lives near Folkestone 
{one“ 1” one“t"’), But Iam rich in inti- 
macy with the Macdonalds and Mac- 
donnells (again phonetically), and they 
are the devil. They are a touchy crowd 
too and will be after my blood for mixing 
them up, as I am doing here. But at 
the moment there is no way out of it. 
Besides, it illustrates my point. People 
always mutter introductions, and when 
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Menpixne Niont at tHe Bacwerors’ Civs, 


at first go off whether he ends with 
an “ell” or an “ald.” That starts the 
trouble, 

It is in its way a dreadful thing to 
love and be beloved by a large stock of 
Macdonalds and Macdonnells. Their 
“ Macs” and their “ Mes,” their “D's” 
and ‘d’s,” their two “1's” and one “1,” 
their two “n's"’ and one ‘‘n,”’ combined 
with theirinvariably being called** Mae,” 
make the going jolly delicate. I haven't 
a notion of the number of ways in 
which those names could be. misspelt. 
Looking at the problem casually, I 
should say sixteen or sixty-four, possi- 
bly a hundred and twenty-eight. But 
i am no mathematician. 

Now, as these clans are about ten 
times as starchy about their blessed 
name as anybody else, and as their 
variations are so numerous, the simple 
measures that do for the Elliots plainly 
won't do for them. What I do is to 
card my “ Macs,” keep them on a card 
index. Hach new specimen enters that 
index, starkly, on his own, possibly at 
the start as a mere “Mac” (?“D.” or 
“d,") As opportunity offers, 1 build him 
up as I gatherdetails. In the end,if I see 
plenty of him, I get him complete; if I 





















It is a laborious business, but with the 
veculiar attraction | possess for these 
Maes I don’t see anything else for it. 
And of course it is worth the trouble. 
There is a large section of our rough 
island’s te'ephone-book devoted to the 
Baileys, Bailys, Baylys, Bayleys and 
Baillies. So far I am not much con- 
cerned with them as mine are all Bailey, 
but Iam reminded of them as I have 
just posted a letter accepting an invita- 
tion to a day's golf from a new Bayley. 
I can see that they might be worse 
than the Elliots, as not only are they 
five to four, but of course al! answer to 
the love-name, Bill. Still, this trouble 
I can tackle if it comes. I merely men- 
tion their existence. 
And, now I come to think of it, I’m 
hanged if I haven't written to that 
fellow as Bailey. Dum-Dum. 





“ Lord Morley once remarked to me ‘ Neither 
you nor I am entirely ourselves.” 
Daily Paper. 
Then who else am we? 


‘*An ambulance station ia to be ostablished 
by the L.€.0. in the Old Kent Road,"* 

Daily Paper. 

To be used when they “ knock 'em" in 











you meet a new exhibit you never know 





see nothing of him, it doesn’t matter. 





that historic thoroughfare. 
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PERFECTLY LOVELY TIMES. 
I.—Tue Cause. 

Tue room was very full and very 

hot and very brilliantly lighted. It was 


full of indescribable noise. 
" ,* said my hostess. — 
* ." L replied very heartily. 


Her fixed facial expression of ex- 
treme cordiality froze to utter indiffer- 
ence and I butted meekly into the 
deafening scrum. My lile, 1 thought to 
myself, 1s “turning, turning in mazes 
of heat and sound.” . 

Somebody olse I perceived was making 
movements. at me with the face. It 
was Mrs. Enderby. Portions of themob 
divided us. I made counter grimaces. 
We seethed for some time, and found 
ourselves eventually next to each other. 


“ ," she said. 
“ ,’ I replied, 
ae .” she went on. 


So far everything had gone swim- 
mingly. It was a pity that the point of 
our amiable bellows should have been 
lost entirely, but it could not be helped. | 
Then I found that she was introducing | 
somebody to me. Aman. We bowed, 
trying to avoid entangling our front 
hair. I looked down the front of his 
shirt collar. He looked down the front | 
of mine. Our faces became more criti- 








cal. 


,” he said. 
Ra said I. 


the waters of the Red Sea. 
“  . «. Written a book.” 


“wasn't it?” 


throng. 
been talking about a book of jis, and 


also vanished. 
re-arose, I was alone in London again. 
But I was glad. 

In a street mob, in the rush-hour on 
the Underground, one can jostle fami- 
liarly without embarrassment, freeing 
the arms from time to time as oppor- 
tunity occurs, or changing the stance 
from oné foot toanother. In a drawing- 
room after a time this becomes ridicu- 
lous. 1 noticed a main current in the 
mass towards one corner of the room. 
A-ha! There was a door there. Supper. 
The old primeval instinct of self- 
nourishment was aroused in my breast, 
1 edged into the movement. Every now 
and then it heaved me back again, but 
{ persevered. The jam in the door- 
way was terrific. There was a tendency 
to let the women be saved: first. One 
came through silently, struggling side- 








jof my cigarette in my hand. 
idid not seem to be any place in which 
| to throw it away, except into the thick 


Then all of a sudden a pathway was |ively this would not do. 
smitten through the hubbub as through | it on the floor and shouted “ Fire!” it 
1 heard might create a diversion towards the 
his moving lips pronounce the words: | telephone, during which I should be 


jable to get a drink. 
“I know. Perfectly horrible,” I said, | not. 


A look of anguish crossed his brow | me intense pain. 
and he melted through a crack in the}a man’s shirt-front, but I knew nobody 
I realised that he must have | well enough for that. 


ways and gazing intently intoa perfect 
stranger 8 eyes. 

On the further side the uproar was 
cut off, as thongh with a knife, This 
ig the real difference, 1 reflected, be- 
tween a reception in the West Kad of 
Londen and, say, Bethnal Green. In 
the latter the volume of sound in- 
creases as one draws nearer the food 
supplies ; in the former it dies away. 

I seized a glass with some liquid in 
it, and somebody took it swiftly out of 
my hand and placed it in somebody 
else's. I puta cigarette into my mouth, 
lit it, and held on to it firmly with my 
teeth. 1 found myself standing in front 
of a man with an eyeglass, who was 
lapping something cold as if he liked it. 

Less noisy in here, isn’t it?” I said 
pleasantly. “‘Waita moment. Do you 
mind if I say that again? Less noisy 
in here, isn’t it?” 

“ Why d’ you want to say it twice?” 
he inquired quizzically. 

“Oh, nothing,” I said; ‘‘only it’s the 
first time I've heard myself speak, that’s 
all. I rather lke listening to the way 
[ do it.” 

“The action seems perfect,” heagreed. 

He put his half-empty glass down on 
a little table and turned to speak to 
a friend. I was now holding the end 
There 


I felt instinet- 
If I dropped 


of some woman’s hair. 


But again I dared 
Yet, held in my mouth or my 


jhand any longer, it would soon cause 
I might rub it out on 


The situation had become desperate. 
not a book of mine, Mrs. Enderby had | The smell of my burning flesh was cer-| 


The waters of hubbub | tain to arouse comment of an unfavour- 
able kind however heroica!ly I might 
Then | 
popped the cigarette-end neatly into 


endure it. I thought hard. 


the glass of the man with the monocle 
where it fizzed a little and died, 
a crafty expression I moved cautiously 
away. 


Impenetrable. Phalanxis impenetrable 
Impenetrable. Phalanx. Supper table 


that. 
fore Englishmen could do again, Out 








With 


Food ? 1 woulg go without it. There 
was still an impenetrable phalanx, I 
noticed, roundthesuppertable. Phalanx. 


Supportable.. On supper table. Insup- 
portable. Phalanx. Come,come. ‘his 
was babbling, this was no better than 
expressionism. I must not give way to 

What Englishmen had done be- 


side was the clear air of a London night. 
Thestars. Very likelyacab. Ove had 





but to get through the doorway serim. 
mage again, penetratethe shout-b 
make omp or two more faces at one's | 
hostess, and all would be well. “Gal. | 
loper guns that burst the gate.” J] got | 
through. 
As I sidled round the door of the! 
main room a curious accident occurred, | 
Inadvertently I overset with my foot a | 
standing pot containing some huge | 
horticultural triumph. It sank inte | 
that babel of voices, making no more | 
sound than cotton-wool. Just soa tree! 
fallssilently inthe middleof a greatbom- 
bardment. Water and earth gushed out | 
over the floor amongst the broken pot- | 
sherds.and the greenery. The effect was | 
remarkable. A rectangle of empty space | 
was immediately formed about the! 
débris, everyone crowding aghast from | 
it for fear of being incriminated. 
A moment of darkness came over me. | 
Then I recovered. No one had noticed 
my work. 

Suddenly by the margin of the lake 
I found Mrs. Baderby standing forlorn. 

“ I said. 


“ 


} 
} 


,” she replied. 
Then once again for a brief moment | 
the tumult abated. 
‘Did you do this?” I inquired sternly. | 
**Of course not,” she said. “Don't! 
be so silly.” 
“ Well,” I said, “I am going home 
this way. Let me lead you over the! 
stepping-stones.”’ 

And I held out a hand ; but she shrank 
back timidly, and the rising wings of 
clamour flapped about us again. 1) 
pulled my trousers up a little and waded | 
through the flood. This brought me} 
quite near to the place where ny hostess | 
was standing. Shehad her back turned | 
to the floral morass. Mercifully no inm- | 
formation had as yet come through. | 

" ,” I said, with a gratefal | 


; 
) 


smile. / 
; she replied with x | 
cessive cordiality as we shook hands. | 

Coat, hat, muffler, gloves. All my | 
own. Pursuit? There was none. 1) 
escaped into the tranquil night. 
’ EvoR. | 








.| When the British troops evacuated | 
Cologne— 
“ Over 3,090 police, foot and mouth, were 
readiness to cope with any disorder.” 
North-Count: y Paz et, 
Happily no disorder occurred, in spite 
of this new outburst of “ frightfulness. 


“It is these little restaurants that make the 
daily launch out-of the London woman ™ 
business such a much more cheerful matter 
nowadays." —KEvenmg Paper. : 
Surely the London. business woman. 
-|far too businesslike to let anybody, 
however anxious to be cheer!ul, make@ 














daily lunch out of her. bah 
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WHEREAS THE NEW MOTOR—OH, YES, 17 CAN MOVE; BUT 
it's GOT TO BE STARTED AND STOPPED, AND IT DON'T 
KNOW NOBODY NOR NOTHING. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Kip Boors” (Westen GappeEy). 

Ir is a mistake to suppose that these 
musical comedies serve no educational 
urpose. Much valuable information 
tt to be drawn from Messrs. WILLIAM | 
Awruoxy McGuire and Orro Harpach | 
on the methods of American golf and | 
the manners of American golfers. Thus | 
I gathered (1) that there is no faurway | 
on American courses (I got this from 
the scenery); (2) that, if you foozle 
la two-yard putt so badly that you run | 
| right off the green on to a bald patch, | 
| you may lift and placa your ball on 
| the edge of the green without penalty ; 
(3) that if one of the finalists in an open 
tournament is injured and unable to 
play he may select a substitute from 
his own e!ub; (4) that the professional | 
gives lessons to beginners on the eight- | 
eenth green ; (5) that the caddie-master | 
in his spare time is the bar-steward ; | 
(6) that the professional mixes with the | 
| members of the club on terms of abso- | 
| lute social equality ; (7) that American | 
| golfers dress exactly alike—white drill 
knickerbockers and Fair Isles when in | 
uniform, identical fawn lounge- suits | 














| evening-dress, with whiteties 
and waistcoats and black silk 
breeches, the professional 
being indistinguishab!e from 
the members. 

And all this is not just 
America for British consump- 
| tion. For something like 
three years Kid Boots has 
satisfied the test of native 
criticism. In proof I quote 
the authority of the pro- 
| gramme: “ As originally pro- 
duced by Frorexz ZirGreip 
with Eddie Cantor and 
Mary Eaton in the leading 
parts and ran {my italics 
1,009 performances in New 
York City.” 

There was novelty in the 
idea of a plot laid round a 
golf-club, and the authors 
seem to have been so pleased 
with it that they stuck to the 
unities and refused to trans- 
| port us in the middle of it to 
| Ruritania or the South Seas. 
| But plus ¢a change, etc. True, 
| there was no full-blooded vil- 
| lain in the piece, and no dop- 
| ing of a race-horse favourite : 

but the future happiness of 
| two young people turned on 
| & great contest, decided on the 
| eighteenth green, in which 


| the hero was defeated by a 


; 


| ball (previously inserted in 











v 





Kid Boots . : 
Peter Piilsbury . 


his bag by the caddie-master, whose 
patent it was) containing a leaden bias 








IHé BALL THAT WENT WRONG. 
Tom Sterling . . Mn. Antuurn MARrcErtson. 


And 


that made it run in a parabola, 


| when in mufti, and for dinner at the! of course there was the fatuous chorus 
| club in full (or rather more than full)! of ineffables -distinguished only from 






| 


f. RIE-DOOv. 


MIXED DRINKS AND MIXED SOCIETY. 
Dr. Jesephine Fi'ch 





« Miss Diana Witsox. 
Ma. Lester Hewson. 
Mr. W. H. Rawirys. 


LT 
other fatuous choruses by the apparatus 
of their particular stunt—which gives 
to all musical comedies that devas. 
tating family likeness. It is only fair, 
however, to record an original note on 
the part of one of the female section, 
who putted with her left hand under. 
neath. 

Mr. Leste Henson's plastic features 
and adjustable eyes are alone enough to 
furnish an evening's entertainment; but 
he got fun out of every portion of his 
anatomy and almost every word of his 
talk. I cite an example of his social 
philosophy: “Women do such silly 
things,” he told us. ‘“ Why, I knewa 
girl who was engaged to the hall-porter 
of the Kit-Cat Club, and she ran away 
with one of the members.” 

In a scene inside the ladies’ locker- 
room, where a female doctor put him 
through someextremely violent physical 
exercises, including the ordeal of the 
electric chair, he was_ irresistible; 
though perhaps he insisted a little too 
much on the rather rudimentary hum- 
our arising from the shock he sustained | 
in that part of his person which came) 
into immediate contact with the seat, 
of the chair. 

As a caddie-master, Kid Beots took | 
his duties lightly, His life-work was | 
bootlegging, and he was more | 
interested in the nineteenth 
hole than in any of the others. | 
Under those trousers, baggy | 
heyond the dreams of Oxford, | 
were concealed bottles ol | 
spirituous liquor, strapped to 
his shin and calf. Happily | 
the sinister attentions of a} 
Federal Officer, which at one | 
time threatened capture, | 
turned out to be due to that | 
functionary's desire to secure | 
for himself a consignment of | 
gin. 

Apart from his other feats | 
Mr. Henson interfered in the | 
final of the tournament by) 
smashing the wrist of one of | 
the competitors, with the idea 
that somebody e'se, whom 
he preferred, should take his 
place (according tothe curious 
American rule to which I have 
referred) ; and by introducing 
that loaded ball into oneof the 
golf-bags— by inadvertence 
the wrong bag, so that his 
hero lost. Incidentally he 
delivered an elementary lee 
ture on Sex Complex, andgave 
a very creditable per/ormanee 
as a Chinese conjurer. In- 
deed he was extraordinarily 
lavish of his versatile gifts. 

Compared with him, Mr 
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How THe Starr or Tus Deryrer Cat Tortet EMPortuM ARE ARLE TO MAINTAIN A TRIM APPEARANCE IN SPITE OF THE 
PRACTICALLY CEASELESS CLAIMS OF THEIR CLIENTELE. 





artist—had little chance for his less 
| obtrusive methods, and I should have 
liked a lot more of him, Miss Vera 
LENNOX, as a perky little gamine, was 
| perhaps rather disappointing, though 
she did some pleasant gymnastics with 
Mr. Hursert. Miss Diana Witsoy, as 
Dr. Josephine Fitch, vaguely described 
in the programme as “ The Hostess,” 
| though I could not see that she enter- 
tained anybody except the audience, 
| gave us some very robust humour in 
her treatment of Kid Boots in the ladies’ 
locker-room. Her good looks defied the 
General stage rule which requires that 
| Women who want to be funny must 
| first be plain. ' 

: The dancing of Miss Peaay Beary 
(who was really light of foot) and of 
Miss Epxa Becionit was well above 
the average in this kind of show; and 
the latter sang nicely. As for Mr. 
Josep McCarray’s lyries, though I 
nee seemed to catch a good rhyme, it 
Was impossible to judge of their quality, 
ecause they were mostly inaudible, in 
particular when they were used to cover 


the activities of the scene-shifters while 
oetsieeeaeere = 














TIME-SAVING. 








the audience chattered freely over the 
last sensation. 

As in so many of these entertain- 
ments, the producers—to judge by the 
pace at which things were hustled— 
seemed to lack confidence either in the 
capacity of our intelligence or in their 
own ability to keep us amused if a 
single moment was left us for the as- 
similation of their fare. The only thing 
not done at top speed was the cireu- 
lation of the audience in the congested 
narrows of the bar during the interval, 
and its progress through the corridors 
and vestibule during the exit ; our physi- 
cal no less than our mental develop- 
ment being grossly underrated. O. 8. 

In aid of the Surgical Supply Depot, 
for which Mr. Punch, who knows it 
well, has often appealed, a Bridge Tour 
nament will be held to-day (Wednesday, 
February 10th), from 3.0 to 6.30, at the 
Hyde Park Hotel. Sir Jon Broap- 
BENT will speak of the work of the 
Depot, and Lady ALEXANDER will dis- 
tribute the numerous prizes. 


Tickets (7s. 6d., including tea) may be 
obtained from the Hon. Secretaries, 
Surgical Supply Depdt, 23, Upper 
Phillimore Place, Kensington, Ws. 
(Tel., Park 5422). 





ELECTRIFICATION. 
“You wait till the line* is electrified,” 
chuckle 
The porters and ticket-inspectors ; 
I’m waiting and hoping some practical | 
Puck ‘ll 
Electrify Staff and Directors. 








‘<The second annual dinner of the ———-~ 
United Services Club was hell last night, and 
will be reported next week.’’—Local Maper. 
It would be kinder, we think, to sup- 
press the report. 


‘* The Chancellor of the Exchequer is eon- 
sidering the cost of postponing the introduction 
of the system of black brants to local authori- 
ties for another year.’’—Daily Paper. 

We 


Nasty things, these black brants. 





Compe- | 


titors should bring their own cards. | 











should postpone them sine die. 


* Guess which. 
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MORE JACKDAW IN GEOREIA. 
Tra-Costes. 

(After Mr. Joan Drixxwater.) 

Is praise of Cotswold teas I'll make | 

'ea-cosies in my steadfast mind, 

Patterned with cords for friendship's | 
sake 

And from old crinolines designed, 

Reviving in warm wools the glow ! 


Great Cromwett's mother wrought 
with thread, 
And Lixcots’s mother darned his 
hose ; 
Yea, all the fair and fragrant dead 
Stitched buttons when the need 
arose, 
And fashioned in their leisure hours 
Samplers and cosies worked with 
flowers. 


They do not err who sit and knit; 
I see the needles plied with grace 
In rooms by homely candles lit, 
On laps of poplin and of lace, 
And with what pride the dames inspect 
Cosies with Cotswold dais‘es decked. 





I too will cosies make, in rlyme, 
Of blue and red and yellow wools, 


To eberish in the pot of Time 


The honest brew that London cools, 
Embroidering Gloucester sheep and 
men 
And Dymock time and time again. 


And so, when crazy circumstance 
Has laid my yeoman body by, 
Still comforting in every chance 
My woolly verse will meet the eye, 
And men will dream, while thoughts 
infuse, 
Of Honest Jonx, his homely Muse. 
W. K.S. 








“Mr, ——, who said it was dreadful to have 
so young a fellow sneaking into a mission 
house and stealing property in this way, bound 
defendant ever in his own recognisances and 
placed him cn paborinto.”—Lecal Paper, 


It sounds severe, but we don’t doubt 
that the young rascal deserved it. 


“Mr. Shaw threw cold water on the idea of 
any arrangement or coalition being veached 
hetween the Labour Party and another party. 
Commenting on this idea, he said: ‘Our prin- 
cipals are nai‘ed to the mast.’ "—Local Paper. 


A very wise precaution to prevent them 
from deserting the sinking ship. 





“In small proportions we just beauties see 
And in short measure life may perfect be. 


Ben Johnson (sic).” 

‘ Trade Organ, 
Is this to be regarded as an admission 
tbat the recent strictures of the Food 
Couneil patting short measure are 


A BALD SUGGESTION. 


« Dappy, dear,” said the Kid, looking 
up from her books, “ why was Henry V. 
described as ‘a bald leader of men'?” 

Henry and I exchanged anxious 


| . 
|glances. This helping of the Kid with | 


her “ prep.” is becoming an oppressive 
burden. She is always springing some 
knotty problem of life or arithmetic 
upon us, Already she has discovered 
my weakness in Latin declensions, has 
questioned my pronunciation of such 
words as*‘vid-re” and “femine,” which 


| she scoffingly declares is “the old style.” 


Henry too has quite recently made 
some grave mistakes over a little matter 
of algebra, and all this has slightly 
lowered us in the eyes of the Kid, I’m 
afraid. We were at the moment 


| struggling to recover our prestige. Not 


for worlds would we have admitted how 
puzzled we were by the latest poser. 

“*A bald leader of men,’’’ repeated 
Henry reflectively. “‘ Are you sure that 
you've got the question down pro- 
perly 2?” 

“ Positive, Daddy; I copied it down 
from the board. But it sounds strange 


| to me.” 


It also sounded strange to us. But 
Henry, looking wise, leaned back in his 
chair, placing his finger-tips together. 

“The question is whether Henry VY. 


| was bald,” he commented ut Jast. 


“It doesn’t seem very likely,” I said, 
“as he was only thirty-five when he 
died.” (I had hastily hunted up the 
dates when the Kid wasn’t looking.) 
“But he must have been if Miss 


| Webster said so,” interposed the Kid. 


“Very well, then, if he was ad- 
mittedly bald, why argue about it?” 
inquired Henry a trifle testily. “A 
person can be a leader of men even if 
he has no hair, I suppose. However, 
I'll look it up.” He rose and took 
down his Shakespeare Concordance. 

“ Bald—bald,”” he murmured—“ ah, 
here it is,‘... thou hadst little wit in 
thy bald crown when thou gavest thy 
golden one away.’” ; 

“Are you sure that wasn’t some 
other king?” I asked. 

“That may be so,” said Henry, “1 
admit that the quotation comes from 
King Lear. But wait a minute; here's 
one from Henry V.: ‘A curled pate 
will grow bald. . .’” 

“That obviously refers to it,” I said, 
greatly relieved. 

“Then what shall I put, Mamma?” 

“ Well—er—say this: ‘Henry V., 
warrior at the early age of thirteen, was 
undeniably a leader of men. It is a 
curious fact that he lost his thick curly 
hair in his youth, and when he died in 
1422 le was completely hald.’” 





“Thank you, Mamma,” said the Kid, 





a 
beginning to write. “TI hope it’s all 
right,” she added—a little distrustfully 
I thought. ; 

4 4 - 

The Kid came in late to lunch to-day, 
She looked sulky. 

“ Been kept in?” J inquired. 

“Yes, Mamma. You and Daddy | 
were wrong about Henry V. Miss 
Webster was awfully mingy. She says 
I never pay attention and * 

‘“W-wasn't he bald?” I faltered, 

“TI don’t know. But the sentence | 
she said she wrote on the board was ‘q! 
bold leader of men,’ only she puts such | 
a funny little curl to the letter ‘o’ it} 
always looks like ‘a.’ It isn’t fair, is | 
it, Mamma?” 

Certainly it isn’t fair. It isn’t fair! 
to the child, and it’s still less fair to) 
the child’s parents. 














THE FUTURE OF BERT. 
Schoolboy’s Mother: ‘His father wants 
him to bea printer. Bert wants to be a jockey 
—we all know he’s as thin as a drainpipe.” 
Presilent of the After-Care Conference al 
Bermondsey : ** Jockeying is a rather danger. | 
ous profession.”-—The Dav'y News.} 
I’m anxious for Bert, 
And the point that engages 
My mind is to find 
Him a job with good wages. 
His father, I know, 
Wants to make him a printer, 
But printing is slow 
And Bert is a sprinter ; 
He’s thin as a lath, 
Neither chubby nor stocky ; 
He thinks his one path 
To success is the life of a jockey. 


I'd like to believe— 
Bert’s so cute and so cheery— 
He'll turn out a STEVE, 
Or a Smytn, or a Beary; 
But ‘tisn’t a cert. 
Though he’s keener than mustard, 
Courageous, alert, 
And not easily flustered. 
He might break his neck 
If his mount should go crocky— 
It’s a terrible “spec.” 
Is the arduous life of a jockey. | 


The “ After-Care ” Board 
That 1’ve recently been to 
Small comfort afford, 
But his case will be seen to; 
He'll come within range, 
When he’s through with his 
schooling, 
Of the Labour Exchange _ 
And the Union, whose rwing 
May make him a prin‘er ; 
Lut—Bert is a sprinter, 
So quick and so cocky, 
I fear his career r 
In the world will be that of a 
joekey. 
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The Model. “I say, THIS Is AWFUL! i 
The Hilustrator. “An, you FEEL T1IKE THAT, pO you? Goop! KEEP THAT EXPRESSION. IN THE STORY YOU DO FALL OFF. 


I SHALL FALL OFF IN A MINUTE.” 

















oer penensenreniectier ts 
| Writing on these last, Mr. Symons’ pride in perceiving | 

OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. strange nuances —the French aspect, I take it, of his notionol | 

(By Mr. Punch’s Siaff of Learned Clerks.) | the poet-critic—does him excellent service ; but | thivk, and ! 

Wuewn Mr. Arraur Symons praises Madame Bovary for | always have thought, that it leads him astray over Conrab. | 
exhibiting FLauBerr as “the analyst and the lyric poet in — ——— Rs 
| equilibrium,” he extols just that balance of qualities which| One of the chief difficulties in writing a really betlicose | 
| makes his own criticism at its hest such memorab!e reading. historical novel nowadays is our disastrous sense of justice. | 
| He himself gives the palm to the poet: “the only quite|We know both sides of all the old questions, and, what is | 
| essential criticism (he says) has been done by creative | worse, we appreciate both. No longer can we wring the | 
| writers, for the most part poets.” For this reason, I sup- | honest hands of Drakx and Hawkrss in the true KINGSLEY | 
| pose, he allows himself a measure of inconsistency which | manner and damn the Don unreservedly. And, though we | 
| 13 usually conceded to inspiration rather than to judgment. | stii] w orship bold General Wore, at least I do, the memory 
| Luckily there is enough inspiration in Dramatis Persone|of the French seducing with tots of brandy the Indians | 
(Paper anp Gwyer) to justify the licence. The greater | whose loyalty we had secured with noggins of rum does 
part of this interesting series of essays has been published | not raise our gorge as it did. At the same time | feel itis 
piecemeal in England and America, but only a portion of it | going too far to attribute our incapacity for these hearty 
18 reproduced in the writer's Collected Works. lts spelling is | hatreds to our forbears themselves. And that is what Miss | 
American, and so, I hope, for the honour of English printing,| Anics Prescorr Sarrn finally does in Kindred (HEmNE- | 
are its erraia. One or two of its numbers date rather | mans), though she leads up to the incredible point by very | 
quaintly, as when a plea is uttered for the undiscovered | credible stages. She sends John Sargent, a rich disillu- | 
Yeats, who “has this year published The Countess sioned widower, out to Canada as a voluntary spy on the | 
Cathleen,” and when such Swinburnian tags as “s-arlet | Indians and their French leaders. ‘hanks to education 1 | 
| flowers of evil” and “deliciously wicked” are used to|a French colony he passes effectively as a fur-trader and | 
describe the work of Eatty Broytéand Buaxe. But when | arrives at the French settlement of La Baye to report OD) 
all this is granted few critics could spread you a fairer | and plot against Charles de Langlade, its half-breed head. | 
| banquet of criticism or season it with more vivacious | De Langlade and his outpost are most’engagingly described, | 
, memories of literary encounters and friendships. The|and Miss Parscorr Swit throws in a French half-sister of | 
book's twenty-two titles include not only the names of | Sargent’s late wife with the object of deflecting him from his | 


Maereatinck, Vaanarnex, Parworn; Fraxcis Tompson ioti ious husband | 

. i é aD N,| patriotic end. Madam: Rupert and her mysterious bus 
et ag and Sir Ricaarp Burton, but the labels of | share the qualities and defects of Sargent himse'f. They ate | 
euch elusive schools as Decadents and Impressionists. | not particularly convincing as individuals, but as factors 104 
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mounting sum of intrigue and adven- 
ture they serve their purpose well. The 
Indians are much more psychologically 
handled ; their creator has got well be- 
yond dependence on bears’ claws and 
wampum. I admit that I prefer the 
| historical aspect of this romance to the 
| fictitious ; and its writer must acknow- 
| ledge that her own predilection took 
| the same turn. 





| While other nations have their ways 
| Of being gay or mad or skittish, 
| Of quintessential British traits 
The love of Nonsense is most British; 
| Such fooling to most foreign eyes — 
| A source of boredom or disgust is, 
| But Cammarrts, whose applause we 
HEP ce rene 
| Has rendered it poetic justice. 
j 
For he's a poet; he can write 
Verses that make the pulse beat faster, 
Verses that make the darkness bright, 
That steel a nation in disaster; 
And then he loves the young ; he’s free 
From highbrow academic don sense; 
Who then so well equipped as he 
To laud The Poetry of Nonsense? 


He hears its voice in careless joy 
Across the Age of Reason calling 
From SHakesPearr’s “ When a tiny 
When We Were Very Young fore- 
stalling ; 
He shows that in the last resort 
Children have been its true begetters ; 
That what began in nursery sport 
Has added grace to English letters. 





| He brings to bear upon the sphere 
| Of Limericks a searching scrutiny ; 
| He specially delights in Lear 
And in his mad melodious mutiny ; 
The print and binding of the book 
(RouriEnGE) areexcellentand comely, 
| And very few, I’m sure, will look 
Upon the illustrations glumly. 
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Girl (applying for post as maid), “Here you 
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ARE. I THINK YOU'LL FIND MY 





Those who hold, as I do, thata good 








long story is better than a good short one should make 
haste to read Creighton The Admirable (Lane). It has 
‘length, and so much more than length, to commend it. In 
fact I had hardly read a dozen pages before 1 began 
| to ask myself, “ Who is Kennera ASHLEY, and why have 
I never heard of him?” He is not shown as the author 
| of any previous books, but if this is a first novel it is 
astonishingly mature. When the story opens Creighton 
The Admirab'e is a young house-surgeon who periorms 
4 brilliant operation and then by his neglect (he was 
philandering with one of the nurses when he should have 
been at the bedside) allows his patient to bleed to death. 
Censured by a coroner's jury and dismissed from the hospital, 
he disguises his name and starts life afresh, becoming by 
turns a navvy, a pugilist, a cricket professional and an 
eenant to a Celtic scholar. And a3 to the upshot of it all 
need only say that the period covered by the book ends 
with August, 1914. Creighton was certainly a man of parts, 





and would perhaps have been too much the romantic hero 
SPi-o-cceeeemree 








of fiction but for the rather cynical outlook with which Mr. 
AsHLEy has endowed him and the ill-luck which so persist- 
ently dogs his footsteps. This realistic treatment of an 
essentially romantic plot is most effective, and its results 
somehow seem to be cumulative, for the book improves 
as it goes on. To say that Mr. Asniry's work shows 
“promise” is to ignore its considerable measure of fulfil- 
ment. May his next book be as good! 





The hairy shellback of days gone by would no doubt 
have been vastly astonished had it been suggested to him 
that the songs which lightened his labours would one day 
be collected in handsome volumes and solemnly discussed 
by musical authorities of the first water. It was not until 
the sailing vessel was all but gone that people generally 
began to realise her fascination; and it wes not until 
shanties were as extinct as the cries of Old London that 
people discovered their interest and charm, their often great 
beauty of melody and rhythm. Miss Joanna C. Corcorn’s 
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| spirited ditty of “ The Stately 
| Southerner,’ formerly a prime 


| voidanee of strong emotion 
| or definite incident on 
| part of the more educated and 


}among whom Miss WILLA 
| Carner holds a place of dig- 


i In The 





Roli and Go: Songs of American Sailor men (Heata Cran- 
Ton) is the latest addition to the growing literature of the 
subject. Miss Concorp, the daughter of an American ship- 
master, with whom she made several voyages, writes of it 
with genuine affection and knowledge. 
patriotic American, she is anxious to make out as good a 
case as she can for the pre-eminence of her own country- 
But as a matter of fact the 
majority of the shanties included in her collection are not 


men as makers of shanties. 
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SHARIVARI, 


As sumptuous as its title is 


Naturally, as a 





ee, 


- ‘ meerrnss es ' 
—— eee, 


Kings and Queens of Aneieny) 
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Egypt (Hopper anp STOUGHTON), a book written, the eoyer | 
says, by “eminent Egyptologists '—seven of them. Mg | 
Wixirrep Brunton has painted fifteen portraits of rulers | 
of old Egypt, and here publishes them in exquisite and glow. | 
ing colour, with historical details supplied by the eminent 
ladies and gentlemen referred to above. Highly interesting | 
the reading is, but it is, after all, only a pendant to the por. 
traits, and indeed very wonderful and convincing these noble | 


= ’ oo] mae. m “2 ™!~ > >e . ; 
really in any special sense “ songs of American sailormen.” | and vivid faces are. Mrs. Brunton, employing an entirely | 


They are as much British as “American—usually more s0, 
just as the foremast hands who no doubt sang them in 
American ships were not necessarily—nor indeed were t bey 
often—American citizens. The typical ‘packet rat,” for| temple. 


instance, was generally a 
Liverpool Irishman. The 
second section of the book, 
devoted to sailors’ songs 
other than shanties, contains, 
however, together with such 
traditional English ballads 
as “ High Barbaree,” “ Cap- 
tain Kidd” and “ The Golden 
Vanitee,”’ a number of songs 
of definitely American origin, 
amongst them the Grand 
Banks song of “ The Fishes,” 
familiar to readers of Cap- 
tains Courageous, and that 





favourite alike in British and 
American foc’s'les. 


Perbaps the fastidious a- 
the 


polite American novelists, 








nity, is a reaction from the | 
untamed passions and bar- | 
barie violence of the less | 
civilised writers over the way. | 
Professor's House | 
(Hermemany) several things | 


| are constantly on the point 





| of happening, and then comes 
| the discreet, the genteel eva- sia ileaeies a a ae 
sion. Professor St. Peter (the surname is new to us in fiction), ! dent to the elder of them, 
saturnine, egoistic and picturesque, isdelineated with remark- , house of a mysterious Mrs. Harcourt. 











Solid Constable (hearing cries of distress from top floor of lofty 
flats), “’ULLO! THIS LOOKS LIKE A JOB FOR THE FLyine Squap.” 


| original method of historical research, has painted from the 
actual mummies of her subjects and, in a minor degree, 
from the surviving portraits of her Pharaohs in tomb and/| 
To such principal sources of inspiration she has | 


added a living spark of per- | 
sonality, which she has, J} 
conclude, recaptured from | 
what is known of the rulers | 
she portrays, and the result | 
is a book which is sheer de. | 
light to look at. I join with | 
Professor Breastep, who | 
writes the Introduction, in| 
wishing this unique work, 

Which is not, all things con- | 
sidered, expensive, the sue- | 
cess its originality deserves; | 
and I would say for my own | 
part, and if that lovely little | 
Majesty’s royal little Ka 

won't visit my presumption 

upon me, that Quren Tet | 
SHERI (1640 B.c.) looks a per- | 
fect darling. 

On the dust-cover of Be- 

tween Two Terms (Wand, | 
Lock) there is a description | 
of its contents so accurate | 
that I cannot refrain from| 
quoting it. ‘ For the girl who 
likes to read her brother's | 
more adventurous tales, this 
is an excellent story to re 
commend,” and that is just 
what it is. Two sisters, on 
their way tospend the Christ 
mas holidays with an unele 
and aunt, are delayed on 








a 


their journey by an accr 
nd are taken to the country 
Very soon they find 


’ + ° " . ; 
ab‘e skill. But, equipped as he is at all points for vigorous themselves suspecting that this lady, to whom the younger 


action, St. Pete: simply declines the issue, refusing to fall out 
with his vain and foolish wife and even to quarrel with their 
repulsive and too amorous son-in-law. 
through her psychological novel, Miss Caruzr—perhaps 
feeling the need of a little wholesome change—suddenly 
interpolates a story of romantic adventure, whose connec- 
tion with the main najrative is so slight that the interlude 
might well be made into a separate book, As it stands, the | valuable necklace. 
episode of Tom Outland is a complete short story whose 
independent strength I. cannot but think Miss Carurr 
failed to perceive when she stitched that bright pattern 
ag the homespun web of American domesticity. | hope 
Miss Caruxr will pursue her exploration of a region of the 
West which is older than the day before yesterday and in 
which, it seems, there are cowboys who are neither brutal, 








if chivalrous, savages nor half-witted sentimentalists. 


pretends to be. 
And then, halfway 
The 


heavily over the place. 


sister has given her warmest admiration, is not all she 
Odd things happen in 
people come to it; an atmosphere of crime begins to brood 


the house; odd 


sisters are glad to get away | 


{rom its sinister luxury to the prosaic home of their rela-| 
tions. But they have not yet reached the end of their | 
adventures, which are mainly concerned with the theft of a 
Miss Ernen Taxpor tells the story) 
easily and gracefully, and, though her incidents are BO) 
exciting as incidents go in sensational fiction, they are, at any 
rate, credible. And that in this class of story is high praise. | 








city.”-—Local Paper. 





| Well, it ’s too late to do anyt 


“The Jast half of the first century did little to adorn Manchester 
and much to make it a problem for future planners of a distinguish 


hing about it now. 
* ee 
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A Nortu Lonpon lorry-driver said 
that when another man struck him 
with a haddock he was so surprised 
that he was incapable of speaking. This 
could never have happened to Signor 
MussoLini. 2 


We see it remarked in the Press that 
Hopprs as a golfer is inferior to Srrup- 
wick. Already we are ‘sick of these 


newspaper attempts to influence the 


_ Gasworks employés often take great 
risks, says a contemporary. Then wh 
do they always push the gas-bill Gaodal 
the letter-box and steal quietly away ? 


Snow and a north-east wind are pre- 
dicted for the next week or so. This 
is the sort of forecast that puts editors 
of Summer Numbers on their mettle. 


Several. films based on religious 
mythology are being taken in the East, 
and it is said that one producer has 








A soldier was discharged recently 
because he had double vision. It was 
felt that as he could always see two 
sergeant-majors it wasn’t fair to keep 
him on. a 

% 

Although “Soldier” Jonrs ate four- 
teen eggs every day for breakfast while 
training, Paotino knocked him out early 
in the first round. Omelettes are such 
easy fruit. 


The question whether a knife should 





Selection Committee. 


At the same time we can- 
not refrain from pointing ‘to 
Sraupwick's notorious inab- 
ility to keep wicket to his own 
bowling. 

A man who prophesied the 
destruction of New York said 
it would be like Hell on Feéb- 
ruary 6th. By all accounts no- 
body noticed any difference. 


A clergyman has notified 
his‘ congregation that he in- 
tends taking one day's holi- 
daya week. We know several 
clergymen who might profit- 
ably have their Sundays off. 


An evening paper reminds 
us that the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge teams are now in 
training for the chess match. 
It may not be generally 
known that they train on 
raw meat. 


Siz J.C. Bosx recently an- 
nounced that plants have a 
circulatory system. It is sad 
to think that a stick of celery 
may get palpitation of the 
heart when it hears yourteeth 
coming. LOOKING 
A daily paper remarks that 


"ne 10USE.” 
there are superstitions con- {°° 





Daughter. 





Mother. “WHat EVER 18 ROBIN DOING OUT IN THE GARDEN, 


SO MISERABLE?” 
“Ir’s ALL RIGHT, Mums. 


WeE’RE PLAYING GROWN- 
UPS, AND HE ’S GONE THERE WHILE I SPRING-CLEAN THE DOLL'S- 


be used with fish is still caus- 
ing the gravest concern in 
second-best circles. There is 
a distinct tendency, however 
to dispense with 
when eating spaghetti. 


‘A French broadcast lecturer 
recently began a talk in 
English by saying, ‘‘Good- 
night, ladies and gentlemen.” 





would do this! 





A Daily Express reader 
asks how his dog can be 
cured of barking vociferously 
at everybody. Our sugges- 
tion is that he should try 
changing its newspaper. 


After recent heavy rains, 
when tributaries of the 
Thames overflowed, building 
sites in the Reading district 
were inundated. It is annoy- 
ing for a local estate agent 


into his plan. 


footprints made by an animal 
twenty-five million years ago 
have been discovered in Col- 
orado. America wasn't even 
discovered then. 








nected with the laundry. It is generally 
regarded as unlucky to have your collars 
ironed under the light of a blue moon 
by a cross-eyed woman, 


Major and Mrs. Court Treat have 
arrived back in London after their 
motor-car expedition from the Cape to 
Cairo, lasting sixteen months. It ap- 
pears that next time they are going one 
better and will make a dash across 

don by omnibus. No letters will 
be forwarded. as 
ok 

The great green grasshopper has its 

ears under its knees, and that's the real 





reason why it never plays Rugger. 


written home in great joy because he’s 
found a god with seven heads for a 
close-up. 


The last cry in ladies’ umbrellas is 
one that will go into a handbag. This 
should prevent its getting damaged by 
rain, Se 


A new method of cleaning roads is 
to employ a huge magnet that picks 
up stray scraps of metal. In future we 
shall park our two-seater under the bed. 

* * 

Fragments of pottery of the Iron Age 
have been found in Epping Forest. Pic- 
nickers were always a nuisance there. 
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scissors | 


If only some of the others | 








when a new Kennet swims | 


There is evidently some | 
mistake about this reportthat | 


Mr. Bevertey Nicuors in | 


a Sunday paper has given his idea of | 


what the theatre will be like in ten 
years’ time. What would really interest 
us however is Mr. Bevertey Nicnons’s 
idea of what Mr. Bevertey Nicnons 
will be like in ten years’ time. 


* 
Brentford police have their own jazz 
band. It will come as a shock to many 
citizens that jazz bands are quite legal. 


It is claimed that the originators of 
the Fair Isle jumper were shipwrecked 
sailors of the Spanish Armada, We 
deplore this attempt to shift the blame 
on to those who are no longer here to 
defend themselves. 
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FOR HOME CONSUMPTION. 


Hance: PRSOLtST" i cs, D’Axnuwzio has tele- 
, ago Ong cst ange geo “The silent 
: wenediem off Gourds tes you on your yirile words, and from the 
| paren af dike Prgica (his motor-boat] salutes them with 27 guns.” j 
Maw said about the War, “C'est fini f 
The mills of Peace are gathering grist ; 
A new and better world,” they said, 
“ Has killed the Kaiser business dead "— 
And lo! you enter, Mussovint, 
And start to shake your maily fist. 


We spoke of “ that Locarno feeling,” 
Of former hatreds gone to grass; _ 
And on your sudden toes you rise, 
And loose a threat to mobilise 
Your sable shirts and send em wheeling 
Over the Brenner's frontier pass. 








With bulging eyes that saw magenta, 
You hinted how, with no man’s leave, 
You might, if you inclined to jazz, 
Regard the whole of Europe as 
One vast Italia irredenta, 
Which you would presently retrieve. 


And all because you threw a halter 
Round Tirol and her Teutons’ rights, 
And they complained of rude, rude hands 
Laid on the efligy that stands 
In Bozen of their poet WALTER 
(Adjacent to the Dolomites). 


And now you get from your own bard a 
Great utterance on a clarion note ; 
D’Annvnzio, putting down his flute 
To telegraph a loud salute, 
Lets off, as Commodore of Garda, 
The batteries of his motor-boat. 


In this decline of Roman manners 
That “ gravitas” is far to seek 
Which stamped the Ciceronian style ; 
Yet I shall think that all the while, 
When boosting your terrific banners, 
You had your tongue inside your cheek. 


You seem to have a touch of swelled head, 
But we, as friends, discount that fault - 
And, knowing you would fain appease 
The local thirst for dopes like these 
Which keep your warriors nicely welded, 
We take you with a pinch of salt. 





0. S. 








Another Glimpse of the Obvious. 

“Probably the most remarkable census ever taken was that the 
results of which are contained in Domesday Book. It gives a com- 
plete and living picture of the England of that day, and has been 
| described by one authority as antique.”-—Australian Paper, 


i 


“ Alderman —— drew special attention to the fact that milk f 
CLA o ; rom a 
tubular cow had been supplied to the —— Sanatorium.” — Ulster I aper. 


A correspondent suggests that by fitting a handle you could 
use this cow as a churn. 


“One of the best investments a farmer can make at this season 


of the year is money spent in paint. As a rule the farmer c: 
paint on himself and in so doing brighten up the “some ene 





| Canadian Paper, 
Y i ; J 
“adab on hi mstiad the children langh when Father puts 





MORE TESTS. 


Wuutst everybody's thoughts bave been centred on the 
selection of the Australian Test Team, there has been little 
attention to spare for the blow which British prestige hag 
suffered in another part of the Antipodes. At the ancient 
and honourable game of bowls Britain has been soundly 
beaten in New Zealand. It is easy to account for this 
failure by a departure from the principles which Dragg 
brought to perfection on Plymouth Hoe, but how is the 
most inveterate optimist to explain away the decisive defeat 
of the British ping-pong team in Germany, not only by the 
Germans but by the Hungarians as well? It is time we took 
stoek of our prospects in the sphere of international sport, 

He would be a bold man who ventured to prophesy that 
we shall this year recover the “ashes” lost to Liberia at 
tiddlywinks. The decline of family life has had a baneful 
influence upon the game. Among the younger men there 
is none whom one would unquestioningly include in a repre. 
sentative side. Our only hope lies in a succession of tri¢ 
tables, upon which the Liberians, accustomed to fast and 
true surfaces, would be at a slight disadvantage. I may add 
that we cannot look for victory while we continue to ignore 
the view, long accepted by the Liberians, that in modern 
tiddlywinks length rather than spin should be aimed at, 

At dominos I expect Britain to hold her own against the 
Solomon Islands, The curse of this game, as I have fre- 
quently observed, is the number of drawn matches, and it 
will be remembered that after the last visit of the Solomon 
Islanders to this country their captain spoke rather bitterly 
of the futility of bringing a team all the way from the Southem 
Pacific to play a series of inconclusive games. The proposal 
to play test-matches to a finish has been rejected, and I 
think rightly, on the ground that it would interfere with 
the tea-shop tournaments, which are the mainstay of 
dominos. And there is no doubt that the nine- and ten-day 
matches, which are the rule rather than the exception inthe 
Solomon Islands, encourage a habit of playing for safgty 
which is opposed to the best traditions of the game. 

The triangular spillikins tournament between Britain, 
Monaco and New Guinea promises to-be interesting. Lam 
not sure that the game was not at its best when bishops 
played at spillikins for cups of tea. The episcopal style had 
a grace, an elegance, which has largely been lost in the 
tense specialised skill which the modern player brings to 
the game. I do not expect Britain to win. Until we can 
achieve the degree of harmonious combination which both 
New Guinea and Monaco have reached I can see nothing 
but continued reverses in. front of us. There is no sign 
that the Selection Committee is even yet alive to its re 
sponsibilities, Because a man has huge scores to his eredit 
in suburban championships it is supposed that he will be 
equally successful in a test match. Costly experience has 
proved how unfounded is this assumption. Internati 
spillikins requires a special temperament, We need a 
with the match-winning spirit if we are to break the 
choly tale of defeats. And we need above all a captain bold 
enough to take risks. 

A great deal could be done to improve the standard of 
play by a more diligent fostering of the game in the 
schools. We shall never hold our own with other countries 
until we have more nurseries for the development of talent. 
Men come to spillikins too late in life ever to become first- 
rate players. The giants of the game, without exception, 
have learned it literally at their mothers’ knees. 








“ Exceptionally nice valet-chaufleur companion best education, 
good Porker.”—Riviera Paper. 








He must be our old friend, the Learned Pig. 
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| PRUSSOLINI. 
tion, Junker (reading the Italian Premirr's pronowicements). “WHAT INSOLENCE! WHAT ARROGANCE! 
AND YET HOW LIKE OUR GLORIOUS AND NEVER-TO-BE-FORGOTTEN POTSDAM SPIRIT!” 
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“ WELL, ANYWAY 


WINTER SPORTS. 


 I?’s not my fault,” she assured me 
with some emotion. 

“OF course not,’ I agreed, as the 
very least I could say. 

“If Blanche,” she continued, “ hadn't 
tried to cross Piccadilly on skis———” 

“What happened?" [ asked, in- 
terested. 

“ A little boy,” she answered. “ He 
stood on the tip of one behind, and of 
course she stuck, and she couldn't think 
why, and she got so discouraged she 
took them off. The poor little boy was 
frightfully disappointed because he had 
been expecting a nice ride.” 

“And Blanche,” I said, “ would be 
disappointed too.” 

“Oh, no,” she cried. “ What an 
idea! Why, Blanche had an enor- 
mous success, and I daresay a jersey 
and—and # 

“ Accessories?" I suggested. 

“ Breeches,” she corrected me firmly. 
“ A jersey and breeches do rather suit 

| her, even though she is so knock- 
kneed,” she added with gentle sym- 
pathy. 





“Then,” L said, a little surprised, 





“ Blanche was wearing 


newer eaeineate AE OOO 
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you suppose skis are for? What 
else,’ she demanded almost with in- 
dignation, ‘do you suppose Winter 
Sports are for?” 

“*] haven't thought it out,’’ I con- 
fessed, “ but I've no doubt the shops 
have,” 

* And to-day,” she went on,“ Blanche 
is practically a ruined woman.” 

* Dear mo,” I said with sympathy, 
“are skis as expensive as that?" 

* Qh, no,” she answered ; “ it was the 
taxis she had to pay for. You see, that 
afternoon’ she called on every single 
person she knew, as well as some she 
didn't; but then of course at a time like 
that one can’t be too particular, can 
one?” 

“Not,” Lagreed,“ when theexigencies 
of Winter Sports have forced upon one 
a jersey and—er—accessories.” 

* Breeches,” she corrected me, even 
more firmly than before. 

“That’s what I meant,” T said. 

“ And the worst of it was,” she con- 
tinued plaintively, “ that when I heard 
about it and rushed round to the stores 
they were quite sold out of skis.” 

“ Nothing,” I declared warmly, 
“could have been more annoying.” 





~~ 


“Well, of course,” she exclaimed, 
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I TOLD YOU IT WAS LUCKY,” 


“because they might have been sold 
out of jerseys and breeches as well— 
and they weren't.” 

“Well, that was a good thing,” I 
said, “because a jersey and— and 
breeches,” I said firmly—* a jersey and 
breeches are always something, espe- 
cially the breeches, and that is more 
than can be said of every skirt to-day.’ 

“ Especially are they something,” she 
agreed, perhaps a little enviously, 
‘when absolutely no one else has 
them—like when Blanche practically 
ruined herself paying calls, partly be- 
cause some of the taxi-men made her 
pay extra for the skis. She says the only | 
horrid thing about it was that some 
people were most ill-bred and did stare 
so—but she hardened herself.” 

“Thus have Winter Sports,” I said, 
“their victories in the drawing-rooms 
of London as well as on the snowy 
fields of Switzerland. Only what 4 
pity that our uncertain climate gives 
us so few opportunities of seeing them 
at home.” 

“Perhaps there'll be another frost 
soon,” she suggested, looking yearn- 
ingly from the window at the deep 
London mud without. 

“We can but hope,” I said; and 





* Oh, yes,” she rebuked me gravely, 


before I went I cheered her immensely | 
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by reminding her that once there was 
a frost in England on Midsummer day, 
so that with our climate there is always 
a chance of Winter Sports ar Nes 
E. R. P. 


AN INCREDIBLE CIVILISATION. 


«] UNDERSTAND,” said the King of 
the Savages, ‘‘ that you have been away 
on a wonderful journey and have visited 
Civilisation ?” 

“It is true, O King,’ 
savage, bowing low. 

«Tell me of it,” the King commanded. 

“Tn that civilised land where I ven- 
tured,” began the returned traveller, 
“the people are afflicted by two evil 
spirits called Problems. One is named 
the Problem of Unemployment, and the 
other is the Housing Problem.” 

“ But have they no priests or medicine 
men?” inquired the King. 

“Many,” replied thetraveller,“though 
none who are able to expel the two evil 
spirits. ‘The Problem of Unemployment 
keeps men idle, and the Housing Prob- 
lem renders the people homeless.” 








said the young 


fingered the ring in his nose. 


they so from choice ?” 
“No,O King. They are idle because 
there is no work for them to do,” 


they in such condition ? ” 
“Because in Civilisation there are 
not houses enough for all the people.” 


“it is simple. 
set to work building houses for the 
homeless people.” 

The young savage who had visited 
Civilisation shook his head. 

“The houses of Civilisation,” he ex- 
plained, “are difficult to make. The 
secret of how to build them is known 
only to a certain sect or caste, and these 
are not numerous enough to do half the 
building that is needed.” 

“But they could teach others,” the 
King pointed out. : 

“They are a jealous caste, O King, 
and it is a sacred law among them that 
their secrets shall only be imparted at 
intervals to a few chosen youths. It is 
another sacred law that they shall only 
move their bodies at a certain pace, 
and that their mysteries shall only be 
performed during special times of the 
day. Also it is necessary that they 
observe certain laws and ordinances, 
and that they receive offerings of a 
value which make the houses they 
vo beyond the means of the common 

e. 

“ Still,” said the King, “that diffi- 
culty could be easily got over. Why 
cannot the people do without secrets 








and mysteries and: be content with 


a 


The King of the Savages thoughtfully 


“ But these idle men,” he asked—“ are 
“And the homeless ones—why are | 


“Then,” said the King of the Savages, | 
The idle men should be 
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NEWS FOR INNOCENTS. 


“THe RIVIERA 18 SEETHING WITH EXCITEMENT AT THE PROSPECTIVE MERTING OF 
MiuLx. LeNncuen aNnD Miss Hecen WiLis.”—Evening Paper. 








houses of a simpler kind, which the 
men who want work could put to- 
gether for them ?” 

“It is impossible,” objected the tray- 
eller. 

“Why?” snapped the King. 

‘« Because the powerful caste of which 
I have spoken say it would be a great 
sin for any man to do even such simple 
labour until he conforms to the laws 
and observances of their sect.” 

“Yet I thought you just said that 
they will not allow new people to join 
them and learn these laws and observ- 
ances?” 

“True, O King; but x 

The King of the Savages beckoned 
his bodyguard. 











“This young man,” he said, ‘is ob- 
viously trying to fool me with his ridi- 
culous tales. Civilisation cannot be as 
mad as he makes out. Take him away 
and cut off his head.” 


LAYS OF LEARNING. 
XTI.—Tae Examination. 


I preamt last night that SHaAkesrEeaRrr’s 
ghost 

Sat for a Civil Service post. 

The English papers of the year 

Contained a question on King Lear 

Which SHakesreare answered very 
badl 

Because he hadn't studied Brapiey. 

G.B 
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| King, Kasyapa, had unfortunately mur- 


| but trembling for eighteen years ; secure, 
| for the rock rises sheer, indeed for the 
| most part it isoverhanging. But when 
| at last MoaGaLLana came the poor boob 


| home and fought a bat- 


| elephant. His elephant 
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MR. PUNCH GOES A-ROVING. 


XXVII.—We nave Travck with 
ULEPHANTS. 

Away in the heart of Ce ‘lon there 
stands a great rock called Sigiri-gala, 
rising like Gibraltar from a sea of jungle. 
It is four hundred feet high, and on the 
top of it, some fifteen hundred years 
ago, a King of 5 and the Sinhalese 
built himself a palace and a city of about 
four-and-a-half acres, and surrounded it 
with guards and defences. For this 





dered his father, and he feared the ven- 
| geanceof his half-brother, MoGGALLAna, 
| And on this eminence he lived secure 





KAasYAPA descended 
from his impregnable 


tle in the plain upon an 


| was bogged, his army 
| was defeated and he cut 
| his throat. And that 
was the end of Kasyapa 
and the palace on the 
rock, though you may 
climb to the top of it 
and see the few bricks 
that remain. You climb 
the last part by a series 
of dizzy iron ladders, 
| and if one is attacked 
| by bees upon these lad- 
ders it is ordained as 
follows :— 
NOTICE, 

IN CASK OF AN ATTACK 
PY BRES VISITORS ARE 
| ADVISED NOT TO STRIKE 





70MPrns.” 





and crickets and a senseless bird I think 
they call the mopoke. There were stars; 
but these were outdone by the fire-flies, 
far more vivid. They danced and 
twinkled along the road, and made the 
tall treo at the gate like some Titanic 
Christmas-tree on which all the candles 
have gone crazy; and had there been 
bells one would have said it was the 
last scene in Peter Pan. 

And Pansy said, “ Let's go and catch 
fire-flies!” For the untravelled girl 
had never before seen fire-flies, Neither 
for that matter had Haddock. 

George said casually, Snakes!" But 
[ ignored him. 

“Very well,” I said. “ But what 
about the wild elephants ?”’ 

The Rest-House keeper, a dignified 
Sinhalese with a white beard, like a 


carvings of elephants in the Lost Cities, 
many of them two thousand years old, 
are marvels of life and accurate detail, 
while the lions (and the horses) are 
contemptible animals and obviously 
done from hearsay. 


a road with a coco-nut rope which he 





Professor of Classical Mythology, waved 








Lady (to Friend). “1 see ver 'UsBAND ‘AS GOT ONE O' THEM FOUR-ALF 


I had seen the elephants bathing at 
Kandy ; I had seen an elephant rolling 


held in his teeth, and could drop at 
any time, but didn’t, because, I firmly 
believe, he liked rolling roads. I had 
seen one pick up a sixpence with his 
trunk and a great boulder with his jaws; 
and I had seen him uproot a tree for 
my particular benefit. 

When he had done his every-day 
wonders I said casually to my courtly 
Sinhalese escort, ‘And they pull up 
trees, don't they ) des 
“Certainly,” he said at once. “ Which 
~~} tree would you like?” 

“That. tree,” I 
answered readily, as 
though I were aceus- 
tomed to having a tree | 
pulled up for me daily. | 

It was quite a healthy 
tree, about a foot in |} 
diameter, and it stood | 
half-way down a steep 
little bank from the} 
road to the river. The | 
elephant pushed it with | 
his nose from above, | 
hard enough to shift it | 
but not so hard that | 
he would tumble in the 
river if the tree col-| 
lapsed. Then he went | 
down the bank, pushed 
it some more from be- 
low, put his trunk round | 
it and pulled it out of 














| OUT AT THEM BUT TO SIT DOWN AND 
KEEP PERFECTLY STILL AND SILENT. 

For it appears that any sort of protest 
by a person who is being stung by bees 
upon an iron ladder three hundred feet 
up may alienate and antagonise the 
| bees. Neither must one talk loud, for 
this annoys them ; and Mr, Honeybubble 
remained perfectly silent throughout 
the ascent, 

The sea of jungle laps now about the 
base of the rock and the King’s Bath 
and the Pulpit and the Temples and 
the rest; and in it are wild elephant 
and leopard and bear, and wild boar 
| and mongoose, and cobra and jackal 
| and buffalo, and leeches and mos- 
quito and malaria. In the evening, 
from the verandah of the little “ Rest 
House " we saw the great rock wrapped 
with cloud, a monstrous ghost against 
the moonless sky. The soft tropical 
night descended, and we shouted at 
each other above the din of the frogs 








from the jungle, pull down branches, 
also make big noise and go away. 


few strange creatures we had not seen 
in Ceylon—not wild. 
them tame, and the more I saw of them 


occasional excesses the less I wished 
to meet a wild one in the dark. 

In my view the elephant should be 
the King of Beasts—or at any rate 


he has intelligence and magnanimity 
and public spirit and a sense of art. 
Indeed, it is strange that Ceylon, which 
teems with the noble clephant, but 
like Great Britain has never had a lion, 





should, like Great Britain, be represented 
by that over-rated creature. ‘The stone 


his arms graphically and said that each | 
night the elephants come across the road | 


“ What time do they come?” J asked, 
Mind you, I was very anxious to see a| 
wild elephant, for this was one of the | held it aloft triumphant and dropped it | 
But I had seen | 
tame and the more I heard of their| For I was not sure of iny position with | 
the Borough Council if he did. 
| however, without another word from | 
|his mahout, the creature contemptu- | 
| Be | ously with the side of his foot kicked 
their Constitutional Monarch, for, as | the treo to the edge of the road, out of 
against the brainless fortitude of thelion, | the way of motor-cars. 





the ground as though it | 
had been a weed, and dropped it with 
a crash. ‘Go down on your knees and 
pick it up with your trunk,” said the | 
mahout. The elephant did so, carried 
it up the steep bank, so steep that a 
horse might have looked twice at it, | 


across the road. | 
“Thank you,” I said anxiously. “ But 
you're not going to leave it there?” | 


Then, | 


Throughout the proceedings he was 
clearly an artist and enjoyed his work, 
though he knew very well that he was 
merely performing for the sake of & 
Londoner, Also I am told they are very 
religious, and when they are omit 
from the Procession of the Sacred Tooth 


— 
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Motorist (approaching busy Fireman), “I say, OLD MAN, WHILE YOU'RE AT IT, COULD YOU GIVE MY CAR A WASH-DowN?” 











they cry like little children; while it is 
recalled that a Temple elephant which 
was selected to carry a particularly 
sacred relic “roared delightedly"” when 
it was placed upon his back, 

I admire, 1 venerate, I love the 
elephant. Nono the less I had no 
craving to meet a wild elephant in the 
dark. 

However the Rest-House keeper said 
that midnight was the hour when 
elephant make big noise. So I sallied 
forth with Pansy and an electric torch, 
shining the torch along the road to 
show the cobras. 

We left George hogging it on the 
verandah with Honeybubble and a 
créme de menthe. He shouted after us 
“Leeches!"’ But there were no leeches 
in that part, and he knew it. I fancied 
the boy was jealous. 

Fire-flies fly much faster than they 
seem to and are difficult to cateh, Ab- 
sorbed in the brutal sport, we very soon 
forgot the cobras and extinguished the 
torch, which hindered the chase. About 
@ hundred yards along the road was a 
fap in the undergrowth, and, passing 
this, I said jocular-like, “That's the 
way the elephants come.” But Pansy 





I reteteticeeenmnenit - 


only laughed and chased another fire- 





fly. The frogs and crickets roared about 
us inthe tropical night; a jackal howled; 
and suddenly I trod upon a moving thing 
and leapt three feet in the air. It was 
a tortoise. 

Romance! The great rock hung 
mysterious above; the sweat poured 
down my frame; we were alone in the 
jungle. And suddenly I realised the 
danger of my situation, Catching fire- 
flies by starlight in the jungle is tanta- 
mount, I fancy, in any court of law to 
a proposal of marriage. 

“Pansy,” I said, “ we must go back.” 

“J am not afraid of elephants,” she 
said simply. 

“No,” Lanswered. “ But I am afraid 
of your father.” 

“ How true!” she said. And back 
we went with three fire-flies in a tin 
box. George only snorted. 

Not five minutes later--I say, not 
five minutes later—we heard a great 
crashing and rending in the trees be- 
yond the barbed-wire fence on our own 
side of the road. We listened breath- 
less, and there were more crashings 
and monstrous blowings and _ terrific 
snortings. We peered out into the 
gloom, and there, among the trees about 
filty yards away, silhouetted against a 





rock, was the unmistakable shape of an 
elephant, eating most noisily. 
still and listened; we stood still and 
stared; and then quite silently he 
lumbered off into the dark. 

One more fire-fly and Pansy and I 
would certainly have met that noble 
monster crossing the king's highway. 

“They not hurt peoples,” said the 
Rest-House keeper cheerfully, “ unless 
they are alone.” 

“This one was alone,” I answered 
grimly. 


* * 

And “ This will teach you,” whispered 
George, ‘‘ to make love in the jungle.” 
“On the contrary,” I said lucidly. 
A. P. H. 


Another Impending Apology. 
“Pra News Irems, 

The farmer-politician, Sir Alfred Mond, has 
written a letter to Lord Oxford intimating his 
decision to severe hia connection with the 
Liberal Party as a result of disagreement with 
Mr, Lloyd George's land policy.”’ 

tyricultnurval Paper, 


* Haymanket,—J. M. Barrie's Many Roser. 
All Seats Boqkable.”—-Sunday L’aper, 


That makes the queue all the more | 


unnecessary. 
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“Tent me"—so ran the charming 
and flattering postseriptto a letter which 
| received while recently in ltaly—‘‘tell 

| me which London fountain I must throw 
' a coin into to ensure your return to 
| London;" and its reference was of 
| eourse to Rome's Fountain of Trevi, to 
which all travellers who wish again to 
see the Eternal City make an oblation ; 
| and it not only brought back to my 
| mind that fine rushing cataract, upon 
which one comes so suddenly and sur- 
prisingly in the midst of narrow Roman 
streets, but also it recalled the worst 
cold 1 ever witnessed in the process of 
devastating a friend. 

The friend was Jimmy Nagle, whom 
| chanced to meet in the club shivering, 
sneezing, shuddering and sorrowing for 

| his unhappy lot. 

We made the ustial remarks. That 
is to say, I said, “ You ought to be 
in bed; "and he said,“ I know, bub I’m 
[oo busy.” 

“The last I heard of you,” 1 said, 
“you were just off to Rome for three 
months.” 

“Yes,” he said, “I was. I came 

| back yesterday. We changed our plans. 
That's how 1 got my cold.” 
“Tell me,” 1 said. 
“It's a miserable story,” ho began, 
| “ but since you are so pressing you shall 
have it. I don’t know whether you 
know Rome?” 

“A little,” I said. 

* And you like it ?”’ 

“Yes,” I said. 

“ Well, I thought I did, at first. The 
weather was lovely. ‘The air was clean 
and sweet; I felt terribly well. I did 
all the regular things. | went up the 
dome of St. Peter's and down the Cata- 
combs ; 1 loitered in the Forum; | saw 
the Colosseum by moonlight; | ate at 
the Ulpia; Leven had a round at golf 
somewhere off the Appian Way, which 
ig more than Aprivs Craupius Caucus 

| ever did; | saw the Porn in state. It 
was all very splendid; and of course 
I played the game at the Fountain of 
| Trevi and threw in a coin so as to make 
sure of going back to Rome again. And 
to make doubly sure I threw it into a 
corner where the little ragamuffins who 
| fish for them were not likely to find it,” 
He paused. ; 
“ Andthen,” he resumed,‘ the weather 
, changed. You say you know Rome. 
| In that case you know what rain is 
| like there. It is what people call 
tropical, It comes down with the 
maxunum weight and the maximum 
| Wetness, and it rises from the pave- 
, ment again to the maximum height. 
| No protection is of any avail; the taxis 


—= 


merely bave rugs and an umbrella over 
the driver which drips on the fare. 
Also when it rains in Rome it rains for 
three days. On this occasion it rained 
for a week. We went drearily about 
from church to church; we walked 
miles through the Vatican among 
statues, and then through the Terme 
among more statues, and then through 
the Capitoline among still move. I 
began to bate statues as I have never 
hated my neighbours, and that is say- 
ing a good deal. And ruins began to 
get on my nerves. Under the sun they 
had been what you call picturesque; 
but under rain they were merely very 
untidy, very slovenly débris ‘Why 
don't they clear the rubbish away and 
build something good and new?’ 1 
found myself asking. ‘Where is the 
Towa Council?’ And of course, if you 
give way in Rome to that kind of feeling, 
you are done. To Rome ruins are more 
precious than any perfected structure 
could be. Next to religion, ruins are its 
industry.” 

He sighed. 

“So we decided to leave,” he said, 
“and the famous words of the disen- 
chanted money-lender. ‘ You can ‘aye 
Ronie,” became my sentiment too. We 
cancelled our rooms, packed up and 
were all ready for the first tram the 
next morning when | remembered the 
coin I had thrown into the Fountain 
of Trevi. If 1 was to make a clean 
cut with Rome I must get that back. 
Obviously I could never feel any peace 
of mind as long as it remained in the 
water as a bond between Rome and me. 

* But,” he continued, “ this not being 
the kind of thing you can tell your wife, 
[ had to make my plans secretly. 1 
went out and bought some india-rubber 
boots such as chauffeurs wear when they 
pretend to clean the car. | got an electric 
torch, and after my wile thought of me 
as in bed and asleep | stole out. 

* You say you know Rome,” he inter- 
polated, ‘but L doubt if you have ever 
paddled in the Fountain of Trevi in the 
small hours trying to recover a coin, 
It is a most unpleasant task, and in 
the course of my researches I fell down 
twice. But I got it; at least—well, 
let me tell you. My wife heard me 
come in and got up to see what was 
wrong. She found me taking off my 
boots.” 

*** Good heavens!’ she cried, ‘ you're 
wet through. What on earth have you 
been doing?’ : 

“1 told her. 

“Pretending not to be superstitious 
(but of course she is, in her own way) 
she had no sympathy. ‘Of all the 
folly!’ she said. *You may get your 
death of cold.’ 





_ (if you can get them) leak, and the cabs 
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at ahy rate, | got the coin back. We're 
free. We needn't ever come to the 
infernal city any more. Look!’ And 
I held it up. 

“She took it and carried it to the 
reading-lamp by my bed. 

** But the coin you threw in was a 
lira,’ she said. 

**« Yes,’ I replied, 

“* Well,’she said,‘ this isa shilling.’ ’ 


BK. Vi | 
THE MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT. 


Tur object of this brochure is to | 
warn the young what they are in for | 
when they marry a wife; they are in | 
for a marriage settlement, and that | 
takes even more understanding than | 
a wife. There are no full-stops or | 
commas in ® marriage settlement ; it | 
just flows happily on, and you take | 
your breath where you like or when | 
you must. None of the leading char- | 
acters die or have babies, but they keep | 
on “ pre-deceasing” each other and | 
having issues,” sometimes both at | 
the same time. The “issues” are very | 
important and have two pages all to 
themselves. They may be of either 
sex, but the male “issues " seem to be | 
the best, at any rate they fetch most out | 
of the settlement, double as much as | 
the female, if they don’t start pre: | 
deceasing each other too soon. 

I feel it is very nice of the solicitor | 
to give so much trouble and thought to | 
these issues, but when on page 4 he 
introduces a second wife he strikes me | 
as premature and almost indelicate. I 
had never thought of that; one had 
seemed enough for me—but not for 
him. He proceeds ruthlessly and with- 
out even a comma between them to pre- 
decease (kill off) the lady who caused 
me to give bim this job of making the 
settlement, and he hands over vast for- 
tunes to a totally new, unheard-ol and 
unthought-of woman whom I never 
wish to meet. 

Even that does not satisfy him. On 
the same page, again without a comma, 
she starts having issues, who of course 
begin “ pre-deceasing ” at once; and | 
they get so mixed up with the earlier | 
“issues” that, settlement or no settle- | 
ment, nothing ever gets decently sete | 














| 
| 
} 


tled at all. 

I felt it only right to mention lady 
number two to lady number one, and | 
her reply was a great deal clearer and 
shorter than anything in the settlement. 
“Out ber out,” she said, and out she | 
goes, “issues” and all. 

I hope | haven't offended the soli- 
citor, for of course she may have been 
a friend of his, but when I asked him to 
make a settlement I didn’t intend him 
to introduce new ladies or new issues. 





“*I think I have,’ I replied. *« But, 





One is enough at a time. 
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Novice. “Can I cath TWo oF aNnytuina I Like?” 
General Chorus. “ Yrs, oF coursr.” 
Novice. “Tuen I'ht GO TWO HEARTS AND TWO CLURS.” 


Of slanting flanges like winglets sprout 


(Godets, the mystic name they bear) 


THE FADING OF THE FLARE. 


(Ballade). Godets and flares are going out. 
Hear the word of the Lords of Fashion Still may the gold and tinsel flash on 
: (None knows who they may be, or where), Wonderful webs that women wear : 
Kings whose code is without compassion, Still the satirist ply his lash on 
Shortening skirts and shingling hair, Frivolous frocks of the feckless fair : 


Bidding the back go warm or bare, 
Bidding the limbs look slim or stout 

This is the doom they now declare: 
“ Godets and flares are going out.” 


None will heed him, and none will care 
Why he should sniff or sneer or shout ; 

Only one thought, one fear they share 
Codets and flares are going out, 


Now no more may we lavish cash on Envoi. 
Frocks that float on the ambient air, Proud princesses in velvet and vair, 
Slim to the hips with never a sash on, Beggars shaping a cast-off clout, 
Suddenly wide, with space*to spare ; Fear the fashion of flange or tlare— 





Never may maidens bid a pair Ciodets and flares are going out. 
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First Child (proudly). “I've Gor 4 GROWN-UP SISTER CALLED Patricia.” 
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Second Child. “FRIGHTFULLY HARD LUCK ON HER. A NAME LIKE THAT DOES DATE ONE 80.” 
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PERFECTLY LOVELY TIMES. 
Il.—Tur Oty Frtenn. 
We had been walking up and down 
| the station platform for several minutes, 
_ eyeing each other furtively from time 
totime. I felt that there was something 
vaguely familiar about the fellow. I 
_ had already determined to do nothing 
further about it. Suddenly he walked 
, across to me and cried in a loud 
| voice— 
| “Hullo, my lad! You don’t know me?” 
At the same time he struck me heart- 
ily on the back of the shoulder with his 
large right hand. 
Technically no doubt it was an 
, assault. There were porters and ticket- 
| collectors about, and there were station 
| police. I could have given the fellow 
| in charge. But my mind is always 
slow in emergencies. Besides, he had 
| piqued my vanity. 
“You don't know me,” he had said. 
| What right had he to make the ridicu- 
| lous assumption ? 
“I do,” I replied. 
* You don’t,” he said. 
_ “Ido,” I replied. 
| “You don't,” he said. 
| Hang it! this was preposterous. I 
_ Was reminded of a scene very long ago 
| ina garden somewhere. I was talking 








breath. So was my sister. After about 
half-a-minute she gasped out— 

“T said ‘ Didn't’ eighty-two times !’ 
“TI said ‘Did’ ninety-five times!” | 
rejoined in triumph. 

That proved it, whatever it was. 
Here the case was rather more diffi- 
cult. 

“I do,” I repeated once again in tones 
of firm conviction. 

“ Prove it,” he said. “ Who am I?” 

I looked him up and down. 

“ Wilkinson,” 1] said. 

I still maintain that there was no 
more suitable bearer of the name of 
Wilkinson in the whole of London at 
that moment than this man. “ Wilkin- 
son’ seemed to speak from every fibre 
of his being. A person of any tact and 
savoir faire would have seenimmediately 
the justice of my decision. But this man 
was without the graces of life. 

“TI thought not,” he said. 
again.” 

I could not. Once I have given an 
wsthetic judgment, I always hesitate 
to withdraw it. 

“Think of Bedford,” he said. 

I thought of Bedford. 1 thought of 
Joun Bunyan. It was just such a man 
as this, I thought, who must have been 
the prototype of Mr. Worldly Wiseman 


* Guess 





| ery rapidly to myself and holding my 
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or Mr. Facing-Both-Ways or The Man 


ford Grammar School and tried to re- 
member its colours. I looked at his 
hat, his boots—perhaps they had been 
made in Bedford. But I could not re 
member his name. I gave it up. © + 

“ Rawlinson,” he said. 

I was obliged to accept his word for 
it. He had not the generosity, I noticed, 
to credit me with my success in getting 
the three last letters right. 

“T knew it was something like that,” 
I said. 

A happy notion then occurred to me, 

“Why, I don’t believe you know my 
name either,” I said. ‘Guess that. 

He got it right at once, curse the man. 

Even so we did not seem to have 
progressed very far. 

“ Rawlinson — Bedford, Bedford — 
Rawlinson,” I murmured to myself. 
It did not help in the least. One may 
meet a man named Rawlinson at Bed- 
ford at almost any time in the year. 
Civilisation has no safeguard against 
such perils. 

“My wife was with me,” he went on, 
‘‘at the time.” a. shea 
“ T remember her perfectly. . 5ne 
Mrs. Rawlinson,” Toaid triumphantly. 

He could not deny it. Ihad 
a victory at last. 

“Tt was almost exactly four years 
algo,” he said. 





with the Muck-Rake. I thought of Bed- 











I now recollected the man himself. It 
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was a very slight acquaintance. We 
had met once or twice on a matter of 
business. We may even have lunched 
together. Nothing that remotely justi- 
fied man-handling. I imagined that 
the affair would now pass off. 

« Well,” I said, “I suppose I must 
be going along.” 

“No, no!” he said. ‘ Have a 

I looked at the clock. It was twenty- 
five minutes past four. 

« Let’s go and have tea somewhere,” 
he proposed. 

We went into one of those marble 
places where they do these things. I 
stood my umbrella up against the wall 
and it fell down. 1 stood it up again 
and it fell down again. I hung it on a 
peg. The waitress came and took our 
order. 

“ Well, how are you getting along in 
these days?” said the man. 

“Oh, so-so,” I said. “ And you?” 

“ Fairto middling,” hereplied. “Where 
are you living now ?” 

I told him. 

“And you?” 

“ Surbiton.” 

“I suppose you get it pretty wet 
| there?” I said. 

To this moment I am unable to 
imagine how I came to make that in- 
effably futile remark. A kind of fey- 
ness was upon me, I suppose. Still, 
Surbiton, I put it toyou. Not that I 
have anything to say against the 
suburb. But to what kind of general 
conversation does it lead? If he had 
said Manchester, I could have asked 
if the Ship Canal was doing well; if he 
had said Clifton, I could have asked if 
the Suspension Bridge was still all right; 
if he had been still haunting the purlieus 
of Bedford, Joan Bunyan would have 
been akind of bond. But Surbiton. What 
can one possibly say about Surbiton ? 

“Not wetter,” said Wilkinson—I 
mean Rawlinson—“ than one gets it at 
most places.” 

The waitress returned. 

“Were you tea-cakes ?" she said. 

“No,” answered Wilk—Rawlinson. 
“Twas a tea-cake. This gentleman was 
a buttered scone.” 

She returned in a few moments with 
our titular foods. Wilkinson poured 
out my tea. 

“T notice youtakesugarin it,” hesaid. 

Hang it all, of course I did. What 
did the man suppose I took in my tea? 
Dominos? I checked myself on the 
point of saying, “I suppose you drink 
& good deal of tea in Surbiton ?” 

“Where were you going when I met 
you?” he inquired after a pause. 

“West Kensington,” I said. 

It was the error of a fool. 





I could 


have bitten off my tongue as soon as I 


had said it. 
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Guest (to celebrated Actress), ‘‘ PERFECTLY WONDERFUL, MEETING YOU LIKE THIS— 


SOCIALLY, YOU KNOW. 
THE BARS OF YOUR CAGE, 80 TO SPEAK.” 


Wat I MEAN I8, ONE’S 80 USED TO SEEING YOU BEHIND 








“ Well, of all the extraordinary coin- 
cidences!” he exclaimed. ‘So was I.” 

It seemed to methat this man infested 
England. Not content with lurking in 
Surbiton and hovering in the by-streets 
of Bedford, unassuaged with walking 
up and down in the station at Victoria, 
he must needs be about to thrust his un- 
welcome personality into the calm air of 
West Kensington. I knew only too well 
what was about to come. 

“We might go along there together,” 
he said, “if you've finished your tea.” 

We might have. But we didn’t. A 
brilliant idea came suddenly into my 
head. I looked at. the open doorway 
and gave a start of feigned surprise. 

“ Good gracious!” I eried, “it can’t 





be. Yes. No. By Jove, it is!” 





“Who ?” said Rawlinson, looking 
alarmed. _ 

“ Why, Wilkinson!” I shouted, dash- 
ing out of the shop. 

I .forgot to take my umbrella, and I 
did not dare to return for it. But I 
daresay Rawlinson will need it. One 
knows what the climate is like in 
Surbiton. Evor. 








“ Moprest Captain Farep.” 
Headline in Weekly Paper, 
We are sorry about this. We thought | 
he had only been toasted. 


* Next Sunday a day of special interest at —— 
Church. Morning subject, ‘A Drunken Church.’ 
Anthem. by a full Choir.”—-Canadian Paper, 
We respect the effort of the choir to suit 
its demeanour to the preacher's theme. 
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Keeper. “Manx, I SHOULD HA’ TELL 


Visitor (out after duck). “ Way, 11's 
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YE NO TAE KILL THE SNIPE.” 
NOT CLOSE TIME FOR THEM YET?” 


Keeper. “Na, 1v'S NO THAT, BUT THE LAIRD AYE SHOOTS AT IT.” 


: —— 
| 
TO ROBERT. 
Sir Leonanp Dusninc, H.M. Inspector of Constabulary and ex- | 
Chief Constable of Liverpool, disoussing in an annual report on the 
Laneashire County and Borough Police Forces the difficulties of find- | 
ing suitable men for employment as constables, suggests that “ the 
pantomime and the comic paper” idea of the policeman tends to keep 
me acceptable candidates from coming forward. 
Goop Londoners, though loyal to their city, 
Read with respect, and even grateful thanks, 
But seldom with complacént pride or pity, 
The news and views that emanate from Lancs; 
For, though in tone occasionally gritty, 
Our candid Northern eritics are not cranks ; 
They illustrate the share of wisdom’s bounty | 
Proverbially bestowed upon that county. 


Yet the report on Lancashire’s police 
Bearing the signature of Lzonarp Duxnixc, 
A high official, not a Captain Reece, 
Contains a statement that is almost stunning, 
When he suggests, moved by no mad caprice, 
That plays and papers by unseemly funning 
Check the supply of suitable “ recruities " 
By mocking at constabulary duties. 


Policemen, as we know, may come a cropper, 
Exposing them to satire’s pen and tongue, 
But public censure need not be improper, 
And Punch, whatever he has said or sung 
In castigation of the peccant “ copper,” 





Can argue that his withers are unwrung, 











That he has never stooped to cruel fooling, 
To wholesale or promiscuous ridiculing. 


You are not perfect, O my Robert—yet, 
Instead of inconsiderately railing, 
Punch testifies that as a rule you set 
A high example of alert, unfailing, 
Judicious zeal; that seldom you forget _ 
To help the very young, the old, the ailing ; 
And so he greets you, stout and genial warder, 
3est of our barriers against disorder. 


Municipal Pride. 

“Now that Beckenham has decided to take an increased share in | 
the National Savings movement it is interesting to note how success | 
fully it is spreading throughout the country.”—Local Paper. j 


Now for a toot from Tooting! 





From a list of the French XV. selected to play ognint| 
England at Twickenham on February 27th: 

“R. Graule (Arlequins Perpignanais) and A. N, (Other, half- 
backs.” —Daily Paper. 
Is it too late to enter a friendly protest against the inele- 
sion of this famous English veteran in the visiting team ? 





“Sir Donald Cameron further announced that the railway from 
Ngerengere to Manda, the building of which was recommended * 
the East Africa Commission, was now as dead as the proverbial ‘ 
herring.” —Daily Paper. ' 

We suspect someone of having drawn a door-nail across 
the track. 
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POSITIVELY. 

« Plunkett's" is a swimming-pond in 
the country outside of Augusta, Georgia. 
It used to be called a fishing-pond, but 
when it was conclusively proved, after 
years of experiment, that it didn’t con- 
tain any fish andprobably never would, it 
wasencircled with a row of wet dregsing- 
rooms and called “Plunkett's.” People 
go there in the summer to see one 
another’s bathing-suits. But I shall 
never go to “ Plunkett’s” again. 

It wasn’tthat my bathing-suit brought 
any great mortification to Mr. Plunkett; 
he had seen enough bathing-suits to be 
hard to mortify. It wasn’t that I didn’t 
pay my twenty-five cents for the use of 
a wet dressing-room. It wasn’t that I 
was disorderly. It was a small matter 
concerning nobody but Mr. Plunkett 
and me. But I shall never go back. 

Mr. Plunkett is quite a large man, 
and he sports broad suspenders with 
big brass buckles; he goes about his 
pavilion in his shirt-sleeves, without a 
collar, and his arms are as hard as the 
wet posts in the wet dressing-rooms; 
he wears an old felt hat on the very 
back of his head. He often grasps his 
suspenders at the shoulders with both 
hands; this gesture alone would be 
enough to keep me away, even if he 
wasn't off me. And he is off me. 

I was called on there to set a literary 
fracture as it were, and I failed. It 
was a bad fracture ; in fact the bone was 
crushed, I thought, beyond repair. The 
only thing I could have suggested was 
a complete new bone, and I did not sug- 
gest that because, as I say, Mr. Plunkett 
is a large man and grasps his suspenders 
at the shoulders with both hands. 

Prohibition is really at the bottom of 
it all. Because of Prohibition many 
people began to drink and cuss, and 
Mr. Plunkett bad to put up a notice. 
He had this notice painted in large red 
and black lettersabove the counter where 
you check your “valuables.” Every- 
body has valuables, and everybody who 
wants to go on having them when he 
comes out of the pond. checks them at 
the counter and can’t miss the notice. 

It is a startling notice, I think. I 
stood back and read it carefully. There 
was a very much tanned young woman 
behind the counter in a one-piece bath- 
ing-suit, and I remarked to her, as I 
took the collar-buttons out of my shirt 
and checked them (the only “ valu- 
ables” I had), what a startling notice 
it was. 

“ Ain't it a wow?” said she. “ Red 
and black, I suggested makin’ part of 
it red.” 

“ Did you write it?’ I asked her. 

“Not me! Mr. Plunkett handles 
the literary end.” 
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I came back in half-an-hour, having 
swum, and I read the notice again. 

“You don’t mind if I copy it, do 
you?” I asked the young woman as 
she took my collar-buttons out of the 


safe. 
“Not me! 


It read :— 


No whisky or no one under the 
influence of whisky or vulgar or 
profane language POSITIVELY will 
not be allowed in this building 


Or Outside On These 


But Mr. Plunkett don’t 

like people messin’ with his signs.” 
“He needn’t know,’ I said, and I 

stood off and copied it down exactly. 


NOTICE, 


PREMISES. 


I had just finished when a deep voice 

















behind me said very slowly, “ What 
word ’s wrong with it ?”” 

I turned round and faced a big man 
sitting in a chair tilted back against 
the wall; his left thumb was under his 
suspenders and he was biting on the 
end of a large black cigar. 

“ Beg pardon,” I said. 

“T sez, what word’s wrong?” and 
he snapped the elastic. 

I looked at the sign again. 

“You don’t see no word misspelled, 
do you?” This defiantly. 

‘‘ No,” I said, looking the words over. 

“And you don’t see no word used 
wrong, do you?” 

I thought it safer to shake my head. 

“ And it’s clear what I mean, ain’t it?” 

I nodded vigorously. 

(Continued on next page.) 
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| tively not ® one.” 








| short unkempt brown beard and stubbly hair 
| grew low on a narrow forehead.” 
| Quite a good place to wear a beard if 
, you want to keep the sun out of your 
| eyes. 
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Daughter of the House ((o her Brother). 
DANCES AND 18 GETTING sO PEEVISH.” 





“ There ain't no yohance of misunder- 
standin’ it, is there?’ 

“ Not a chance in the world,” [ said. 

“Well, I mean it. I mean it just 
like what you see it set down up there 

POSITIVELY! But you're acting like 
you think there’s somethin’ wrong 
with it.” 

“There’s not a word wrong that I 
camsee,” I told him. 

“"S there any word you want to 





“Notaone," Isaid, “nota one. Posi- 
And | sneaked out. 
I shall never go back. 


MANHATTAN. 








Commercial Candour. 
“Heavy Motor Vehicles.—Speciality, abso 
lutely necessary for ebonomical transport, re- 
quires pushing. "Financial Paper, 





From a despatch regarding the Dis- 
armament Conference : 
“ Parts,—Pre paring for emergencies, British 


diplomacy is now being concentrate sd. on the 
creation of a Balham bloc.” Daily Paper. 


The Piccadilly dloe is good enough forus. 


“ A grovwsque undersized creature . . 


. whose 


—Daily Paper. 


“T say, Boppir, you wrsT FIND A PARTNER 


THE DISMAL DANCE. 


fSee the illuminating article on 
“eet,” by “A Teacher of Dancing,” 
of February 9th.) 


“ Faces and 
in The Star 


Way do our dancers look so glum 
When fiddle, saxophone and drum 
Strike up their liveliest measure ? 
Why are they resetute to proclaim, 
With fixed unalterable aim, 
The tragedy of pleasure ? 


Why are they miserably mum, 
Turning a verum qaudium 

Into a desolation ? 
Long have I wondered: but The Stay 
At length propounds a singular- 

ly moderh explanation. 


The foreigner, a limber elf, 
In every portion of himself 

His varying moods confesses ; 
The British dancer in his face, 
Out of sheer loyalty to race, 

All signs of life represses. 


“Unnecessary ” is the smile: 

All “decorations” are bad style 
And from high art decoy us ; 
Withdrawn from every other seat 
His soul is centred in his feet, 
And they alone are € joyous. 


The Star’s contention may be sound, 
And yet I own that I have found 





Hard work in recone iling 
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FOR GRANDFATHER. Here's sTroop ovr TWO 


This thecgy 6 of stern repose 
With memories of twinkling toes 
And faces brightly amniling. 


But that was in the placid days 

Ere syncopation’s hectic craze 
Dethroned melodic beauty; ._ 

When dancing was, for boy and gil, 

A gay, infrequent, giddy whirl 
And not a nightly duty. 








Nebuchadnezzar Up to Date. 


At a Rural Urban District Couneil 
meeting : i 
“Mr. —— reported that Mr. ~ had un 
dertaken to feed off the Recreation’ Gr nund if 
the Council would close it for the time 
Loca! l’aper, 
“Foune a’ Doc, 
Owner can have dog-by ©! 
(1) Giving full description. 
(2) Municipal Registration numbe 
(3) Paying for this anvertise ment. 


ber 1025."—Advt. in Indian Paper. 


From the official report of the open- 
ing of a Canadian provincial Parlia- 
ment :— 


“His Honour entered the House 
ing taken his seat on the Thorne 


We have now revised our opinion 8§ 


to a Lieutenant-Governorship being 4 | 
any job. 





(4) Paying for feed from 26th Decem- | 


We shall not put ina claim for this dog. | 
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| left his “ gun” in the rack of a railway 


Members, who wanted an assurance 
‘that such “ official weapons”’ will be 
| kept in greater security in future. The 


‘the public has to pay when it redeems 


that no political or commercial conces- 


: fromthe Throne, led by Sir Joun Simon, 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, February 8th.—The case 
of Sir WyxpHam Cuinps, head of the 
Special Branch of Scotland Yard, who 
intrigued Labour 


carriage, greatly 


Hom Secretary refused to discuss the 
cireumstances in whieh police officers 
would be justified in earrying arms. 
Neither did he tell the House whether 
the absent-minded officer in question 
was subsequently mulcted the cus- 
tomary twelve and a-half percent.which 


its mislaid chattels from Scotland Yard 
Statements from the Paime Minister 


sions or arrangements accompanied the 
Italian War Debt settlement seemed to 
Lieut.-Commander Kenwortuy tomake 
the transaction even more unfavourable 
to this country. And Mr. BaLpwiny's 
bantering suggestion that the lack of 
them would give the hon, Member all 
the more to talk about did not appear 
to soothe his patriotic soul. 

The Liberal assault on the Speech 


lacked the desperate dash that dis- 
tinguishes other forlorn hopes. The 
Government's Hducational Policy as 
exemplified by Lord Kusrace Percy's 
block grant proposals provided the point 
ofattack. Sir Joun Simon declared that 
the Paesipent or THE Boanp or Kpu- 
CATION, While claiming more eflici- 
ency for his proposals, was really 
yielding to pressure from an em- 
barrassed CHANCELLOR OF THE 
Excurquer. Sir Henry Creat, 
on the other hand, deplored the 
percentage grant system and said 
that he called the tune 
should pay the piper. Mr. Cove, | 
contra, declared that it was the | 
children who were paying for har- || 
mony in the Cabinet. 
Stoutly defending his chick—-or | 
rather his egg, since it is not yet 
batehed—Lord Eustace Percy , 
asked the House not to indulge 7 
in sham battles over education, Yf 
but to await his estimates, Other Uy 
speakers having praised or de- GY 
plored Cireular 1,371, the Duchess 
of Arnou, in words of sweet 
reasonableness asked the House 
lo believe that the MINISTER OF 
Epvcation was not going back- 
wards, but was simply pausing in 
his stride until the country got 
its second financial wind. The 
House agreed with her by 254 
votes to 130. 
Tuesday, Februar y Mth.—A whole 
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Si 


1s A GOOD LONG 


I, OR THE LONDON 


broadside of Questions designed to show 
that the absence of wireless operators 
had contributed to the loss at sea of 
British ships or, contrariwise, prevented 
them from coming to the rescue of other 





MARS 


“ How wellthat Worrity body throws his beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 


Wark. 


IN THE ASCENDANT? 


Tue MINISTER oF 


ships in distress, failed to penetrate the 
armour of righteousness that sits so well 
upon the Presipent or THE Boarp or 
Trape. Nor was it seriously dented 
when Mr. Barr wanted to know if a 
‘Trade Facilities Loan was assisting the 
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erection of a fifteen-hundred-puncheon 
rum-factory in Jamaica; and would the 
Minister see that none of the noxious 
liquor found its way into the United 
States? The reply to the first part was 
in the affirmative. British materials 
and machinery were to be used in the 
said factory (cries of ‘Hear, hear!” 
from the Government Benches and 
“Yeo, heave ho!” from Lieut.-Com- 
mander Kenwortuy). As to the desti- 
nation of the “right Jamaica” the 
Minister said nothing. Like “the old 
bold mate of Henry Moraan” he is 
clearly for toleration and whatever goes 
with it. 

‘1 've got a good deal to do,” pleaded 
Sir Austen Caamnersain plaintively 
when invited to read a speech alleged 
to have been made by his colleague the 
Home Sroretary. “ Many forms of 
taxation are called to my attention but 
few are chosen,” was the pleasantly 
evasive reply of the CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXCHEQUER to a suggestion that he 
should impose a luxury tax on fox- 
hunting. The War Srorerany's pro- 
mise to restore the Government grant 
of fifteen thousand pounds a year to the 
Territorial Cadet Force was applauded, 
except by Mr. Tavatrie, who protested 
against this “ militarisation.” 

Do Civil Servants have too long 
holidays? Mr. Srorry Deans thinks 
so. Mr. Ronatp McNei. thinks not. 
Sir H, Cram thinks they often have to 
abandon their holidays in order to work, 
As with the giant tortoise at the Zoo, 
which may be dead or merely having a 
couple of years’ snooze, the diffi- 
culty is to know whether a Civil 
Servant is working or merely en- 
joying hia well-earned rest, 

In Committee of Supply on 
the Civil Services Supplementary 
Estimates the price of a diplo 
matic residence in Helsingfors 
—soventeen thousand pounds — 
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y Henny Craik, “Poon reeian! 
HOLIDAY.” 










is Vi2 sibly it was a diplomat who de- 
Be “Rly clared that 


WHAT HE WANTS 


i struck Mr. MacquisrEen as high. 
< But the Government architect 
: who was sent out to examine the 
Ik place thought it a bargain. Pos- 


There was a young man of Helsinki 
Who said, “Though there's nothing to 
drink i’ 
This desolate spot, 
They ‘re a go-ahead lot 
And their real estate's selling like 
winky.” 





Much refreshed by the spec- 
tacle of the macrocephalous Mr. 
LANSBURY (seeking to raise a point 
of order whilea division was in pro- 
gress) surmounted by the totally 
inadequate headgear of a kindly- 
disposed Tory, the House pro- 
ceeded to consider the question, 
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raised by Dr. Lirrie, of London Uni- 
versity, of the prevalence of osteopaths, 
chiropractors and other “ irregular prac- 
titioners” who are anathema to the 
General Medical Council. The motion 
was supported by Mr. Hivton Youne, 
who described how a friend of his was 
laid on his back while the osteopath 
“pulled his leg,” and seemed to think 
that this was a typical case. Other 
Members considered that the bone- 
setters and spine-twisters were as much 
entitled to keep the public in rude 
health as the pill-pounders and pulse- 
feelers, while the Mnuster or Heatra, 
whose backbone is usually so prominent, 
on this oceasion kept it out of sight by 
adopting the rdle of Mr. Facing-both- 
ways. 

Wednesday, February 10th.—In the 
Upper House Lord Parmoor questioned 
the poliey of guaranteeing a loan under 
the Trade Facilities Act tothe Silver Line, 
an American concern plying between 
the United States and the Far East-in 
competition with British lines. The Earl 
of Paymourn, Captain of the Gentle- 
inen-at-Arms—the title has a fine tang 
of the Elizabethan merehant-adven- 
turer about it which suggests that none 
could reply more fittingly — said that 
the guarantee had resulted in six ships 
being built in this country that would 
otherwise have been built elsewhere, 
and indicated that the Silver Line had 
furnished a silver lining to the dark 
cloud of unemployment. 

Lord Irwi, Viceroy - designate of 
India; Lord Hanwortnu, Master of the 
Rolls, andthe Bishop of Liverroor 
were sworn in, a combination of talent 
which strongly recalls the old counsel 
of perfection, “ Fear God, honour 
the King and keep clear of the 
| Law.” 

“Tam seldom at a loss for an 
answer, but that is a question 
[ ¢annot answer,” replied Mr. 
BaLpwin when asked how it 
chanced that a certain newspaper 
had published “what they con- 
sidered to be the findings ” of the 
Royal Commission on the Coal 
Industry, whose report is not due 
to be presented till the end of the . 
month. Evidently he has not read 
Politicians and the Press. 


As watehdog of the public purse Sy) ; ¢ PT AY 
the House in Committee of Sup- Wists SER)" 1: 
ply woofed a few admonitory ), ES TAT mail i 
woofs over the high price of La- i | {| H Mi wes 
bour Exchange furniture (which | | i LL bah pe ANN WH 
it t t could well be made by ALG igugoriese WHE: ' 
di -servicemen) and other CO)/-#’#IEH. 
items of expenditure. It tran- Ra\. tie VY OO? 


spired in the course of Sir Douc- 
LAs Hogor’s answer that the Lon- 
don County Council had claimed , 


ion 


Lord Wer (as cherub aloft, about to oblige w 


Government's wartime occupation of 
its new County Hall, and had accepted 
£73,000. One wonders whether the 
fault of the L.C.C. in matters of busi- 





“WHO'S TO GIVE THE PUP 
AIRING IF I DON’T?” 
Mr. Austin Hopxinson, 


ness, unlike that of the Dutch, is taking 
too little after asking too much. 
Supply disposed of for the time 
being, Mr. Suirners, Unionist Member 
for Chislehurst, introduced a motion 
calling for increased production, and 
‘was promptly rewarded by a greatly 
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nee, 
increased production of Parliament 
eloquence. His prescription, “Tell men | 
the economic truth,” aroused surprising | 
hilarity on the Labour Benches, but | 
was acted upon by Mr. Hopxixson, who | 
contrasted the energy of the American | 
artisan, who worked on to add a second 
Ford to his stable, with the insouciance | 
of the British miner, who as soon ag he 
had earned enough for the week “took 
the pup for a walk;” and described Mr. 
Tromas as “a Trade Union leader who 
by his own unaided efforts and intelli- 
gence had placed his men on the backs 
of everybody else.” It was a stimulat- | 
ing speech and deserved a larger andi- 
ence, the total interest in the debate 
appearing from the fact that the Labour 
Amendment was only defeated by 124 
votes to 115, 

Friday, February 12th.—On the 
motion of Lord Carson, the House of 
Lords gave a second reading to another 
Moneylenders Bill—last session's effort 
having reached the other place too late 
for consideration. If it goes through, 
the financial guides, philosophers and 
friends of such as have the misfortune 
to be equally hard pressed for money 
and intelligence will find themselves 
unwillingly reinstated in the public's 
respectful esteem, for there will be no 
touting circulars in scented envelopes, 
no compound interest, no threats of 
bankruptcy proceedings, but only thirty 
per cent. simple interest and kind words 
all round. 

The ForEIGN SECRETARY gave & more 
than usually guarded reply to questions 
concerning the aspirations of certain 
unspecified nations to permanent seats 
on the Council of the League of Nations. 
Even that wild horse, Captain 
Wepewoop Beny, failed to drag 
from him any suggestion of ap- 
proval or disapproval of the name- 
less candidates. 

There was a lengthy discussion 
on Lord Wer and the Govern- 
ment's determination to build 
houses for Scotland in defiance - 
of Scotland’s embattled brick- 
layers, Ministerialists addressing 
= themselves to the latter subject 
= and Labour Members almost en- 
tirely to the former. A brilliant 
= exception was made by Mr. E.R. 
Mitrcuen., the Paisley Labour 
champion of the steel house, who 
made parliamentary hay of the 
“friends” around him, and their 
hectic intimations that neither 
Lord Weim nor anybody else 
should destroy the sacro-sanctity 
of trades unionism and all its ways | 
except over their dead bodies. 

Having so expressed themselves 
the Labour Members agreed tothe 
vote without a division. 
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SALLY. 
SALLY was a chimpanzee 
(Sing a song of Sally) ; 
Very popular was she, 
Though in ways depraved ; 
People crowding round her quarters 


Wond’ring if originally 
That's how we behaved. 
Sally in her surly way 
Seemed to murmur “ Drat them ” ; 
Never looked, as one might say, 
_ - Graciously inclined ; 
Keepers never cared to pet her, 
Never seemed disposed to let her 
Have a chance of getting at them 
Anywhere behind. 


Winter, icy-fingered toff, 
| Laid a chill on Sarah ; 
| Left her with a racking cough; 
Doctors were perplexed ; 
Cheap she grew and daily cheaper, 
| Quite forgot to scrag the keeper, 
Looked as if she didn’t care a 

Blow what happened next. 








Specialists perused her tongue, 
Tapped her with disquiet, 
ound some -cocci on her lung 
_. Very large and fine; 
Sally, though she eyed them bleakly, 
Let thent fiddle, being weakly, 
Only at their dopes and diet 
Drew a stubborn line. 

















Costly articles of food, 


Watched her habits (some were snorters), 
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Things that we ’d have lapped up, 
You and I, with gratitude, 
Moved her not a jot ; 
Said the watchers, ‘On my honour, 
She must feed or she’s a goner; ” 
Med'cine too, however wrapped up, 
She was sure to spot. 


So, to all appearance tired 
Of her mortal span, she 
Reached her passing, when, inspired 
To a sudden height, 
tose a nurse and said, “ If handy, 
Why not try a nip of brandy? 
If it fails, youll hear the banshee 
Shortly, if 1’m right.” 


At the first gulp Sally smiled, 
Snatched the second rudely, 
Had a third and, like a child, 
Slept for hours on end ; 
Ever after, with a noggin 
Held in promise, took her prog in, 
And, to put the matter crudely, 
Now she’s on the mend. 


Let us sing of Sally, then, 
Reseued from the Reaper ; 
May she not, as oft with men, 
Overdo the Cup; 
Rather may she keep a medium, 
And, when overcome with tedium, 
Bite her comrades or her keeper ; 
That will buck her up. 
Dum-Dvum. 





OUR RAT’S RETURN. 


Some while ago I told you about 
“Our Rat-Week.” Well, just lately 
we have again had trouble with a rat 
in the Barracks ; but, as on the previous 
occasion, we tackled it with our custom- 
ary efficiency. The following corre- 
spondence, rescued from the H.Q. Office 
files, will show the affair in full :— 

Extract of Report from Orderly Officer 
to Adjutant.—The food in the Battalion 
Bread and Meat Store shows signs of 
being gnawed as if by-rats. This may 
in all probability be attributed to the 
fact that rats have entered the store 
and have been gnawing the food. It 
is presumed that they get in under- 
neath the walls. I suggest that the 
edges of the floor inside be thoroughly 
concreted all round. 


Next Day. 

Adjutant to “A” Coy.—Reference 
above, please arrange to have all 
methods of ingress or egress likely to be 
used by rats dealt with as suggested. 


Taree Days Later. 

“A” Coy. to Adjutant.—All holes 
round edge of floor and walis stopped 
by 11.42 a.m. this morning. Quarter- 
master wants to know who will pay 
for concrete. 


Same ArreRNnoon. 
Orderly Officer to Adjutant.—The | 
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| with corrugated iron and have a window 
| made in the roof instead. 
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food in the Bread and Meat Store still 
shows signs of being tampered with 
by rats. 

Adjutant to “A” Coy.—See above. 
Your method apparently not very effec- 
tive. 

“A” Coy. to Adjutant—My method 
considered perfectly effective. Suggest 
that a rat must have slipped in through 
door while storeman’s back was turned, 
tampered with food and then slipped 
out again. 

Adjutant to “A” Coy.—Arrange to 
have additional wire door put on out- 
side. Issue strict orders to storeman 
regarding proper use of a double-door 
system. 

Two Days Larer. 


Private Rifle (storeman).—‘* —— — 
these ——- —— doors.” 


Turee Days Larter. 

“A” Coy.to Adjutant. —Orderly Officer 
reports direct to me that a tin of bully- 
beef in the store was entered during the 
night, obviously byarat. Havecemented 
floor and walls up to height of two feet, 
but suggest the rat gets in through win- 
dow by climbing up water-spout. Per- 
haps the best method of keeping the rat 
out would be to line all walls completely 


Quarter- 
master still wishes to know to whom to 
chargeexpense of wire doorand concrete. 

Adjutant to“ A” Coy.—Carry on with 
your suggestion. 


Taree Days Later. 


“A” Coy. to Adjutant.—Store con- 
sidered rat-proof. 

Next Day. 

Orderly Officer to Adjutant.—Pte. Rifle, 
storeman, reports he actually saw a rat 
eating an army biscuit inside the store. 
He would have killed it, but was so 
surprised to see anything apparently 
enjoying an army biscuit that the rat 
got away. 

Adjutant to “ A” Coy.—How the hell 
does this rat get in ? 


Next Day. 

“A” Coy. to Adjutant. — Heaven 
knows. Have now covered the roof as 
well as walls with corrugated iran and 
supplied storeman with candles in lieu 
of window. 

Next Mornina. 

Orderly Officer to Adjutant.—Store- 
man requests issue of more candles. 
His supply was eaten by a rat which 
presumably entered the store during 
the night. 


Adjutant to“ A” Coy.—Try putting 


Four Days Later. 

“4” Coy. to Adjutant.— Poisoned 
meat untouched. Men complaining of 
queer taste in their dinner. I propose 
to obtain a cat. Quarter-master urgently 
inquiring re payment for concrete, door 
and candles. 

Adjutant to“ A" Coy.—Report when 
you consider you have made store rat- 
proof and all further developments, 


Four Days Larter. 

“A” Coy. to Adjutant —During night 
11/12th a rat apparently forced an en- 
trance into store'and ate half-a-pound 
of margarine and all the cat’s supper, 
cat showing a decided disinclination to 
remain in the store. 


Urgent Message from Adjutant to“ A” 
Coy.—Why don’t you butter rat’s paws ? 
Urgent Reply from “A” Coy.—Ah, 
but first you've got to catch your rat. 
Second Urgent Message from Adjutant. 
—Reference my first message (a) for 
rat read cat. (b) Don’t be an ass. 
(c) Suggest,a trap to catch cat with. 
Second Urgent Reply from “ A" Coy. 
—Cat is perfectly easy to catch with- 
out a trap. 
Third Urgent Message from Adjutant. 
—Reference my second message (a) for 
cat read rat. (b) Attention is again 
directed to para. (b) of above message. 


Turee Days Later. 

“A” Coy. to Adjutant.—Rat-traps 
have been extensively used. Total bag 
to date: the storeman’s finger (once), 
the Orderly Officer’s foot (once), the cat 
(twice—once each end). Another tin of 
bully reported broken into during the 
night, though the store was under lock- 
and-key and watched by sentry. Am 
prepared to swear no rat can have got 
in. What do now ? 


Adjutant to “A"" Coy.—Am submit- 

ting report to Brigade. 
Next Day. 

“A” Coy. to Adjutant.—Urgent. Per- 
haps report to Brigade unnecessary as 
mystery now solved. Storeman reports 
he killed large rat this morning, asleep 
onmeat ration. Rat has apparently been 
inside the store all the time and, owing 
to preventive measures taken, could not 
get out. Quarter-master asks, urgent 
and pressing, to whom to charge con- 
crete, door, candles, poison, traps, corru- 
gated iron and cat. 


Adjutant to “A” Coy.—Tell Quarter- 
master to charge to Garrison Amuse- 
ments Committee. A. A. 








“Where do these hundreds of pounds that 
I, a worker, and thousands of men like me, 
go to?" —Sunday Paper, 








| down poisoned meat. 








We don’t know. 





SHE-SHANTIES, 
Miss CRINOLINE. 
I orTEN wish that I had seen 
A real round Miss Crinoline, 
So large below, above so lean, 
A pretty contradiction, 
In public so subdued an air, 
At parties like a polar bear; 
But oh, when no Mamma was there, 
Was there the same restriction ? 
Miss Crinoline, 
She must have been 
Composed of human clay; 
I'd like to know 
If she was so 
Victorian as they say. 


She walked, we read, with dove-like 
looks, 
Tied up with modesty and hooks, 
And speaking like Jane Austen's 
books 
Or Dr. Jonson's sister ; 
Oh, did she truly talk like that? 
Oh, did she faint and tumble flat 
When some young man removed his 
hat, 
And slap him when he kissed her? 
Miss Crinoline 
Was sound, I ween, 
As any modern belle ; 
I think that Miss 
Could take a kiss, 
And take it very well. 


I think (if there were no one near) 
She flung her arms about her dear, 
She whispered nonsense in his ear, 
And kissed him sweet and plenty; 
And, though those hoops might obviate 
An attitude too intimate, 
I doubt if they were more sedate 
Than naughty 1920. 
Miss Crinoline, 
She must have been 
As human as her beau; 
But authors then 
Were monkish men— 
Perhaps they didn’t know. 


Miss Crinoline, come back to us! 
There may be awkwardness and fuss 
About your entering a bus, 
About your first embraces, 
But 1926 would see 
(If I am right) that one may be 
As charming, frolicsome and free, 
And still have all the graces. 
Miss Crinoline, 
I think, was queen 
Of more than mode) arts ; 
She kept more hair 
Than moderns wear— 
Perhaps she kept more hearts. | 
A. P. H. 








“Prowet CasH FoR youR SURPLUS Mcsic.” 
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COUNTY SONGS. 


\V.-— BERKSHIRE. 


; THE turf is green in Berkshire, 
The grass is short and sweet, 
And in the morning early 
You hear the horses’ feet, 
The thunder of the thorough- 
bred 
A music hard to beat. 


We call the county Berkshire, 
But Neighshire should it be, 
So potent is the stable-lad, 
So honoured is the gee, 
4: Who comes in first, I hope, for 
’ you, 
But never does for me. 


BE. V.L. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“Tue Fiaesranp” (WxNDHAN'S). 

We all know those fair-seeming con- 
fections which British railway refresh- 
ment contractors provide for their vic- 
tims. All is well till the tooth bites 
upon @ foreign body of a dangerous 
solidity. 1 felt something like this over 
Mr. Epwin Justus Mayer's ingenious 
and amusing variant of the sword-and- 
cloak genre, The Firebrand, a romantic- 
farcical version of a passage in the 
autobiography of that arch-rogue, BEn- 
vexuto Cetiint. That fundamental 
seriousness Of which our trans- 
atlantic cousins have such deep 
stores would keep cropping up 
and, as it seemed to me, spoiling 
an otherwise attractive cake. 
There were patches of perfect 
boredom. 

Or was it—and I am by no 
means sure that it wasn’t—that 
Mr. Ivor Novet1o, on whom fell 
the chief burden of the business 
and who looks admirably roman- 
tic, failed entirely to blend the 
humour, the braggadocio, the 
artistic idealism of the author's 
young Cellini? (Why so young, 
by theway? The goldsmith was 
over thirty when ALESSANDRO DEI 
Mepici ruled in Florence. I 
have looked this up, I need hardly 


“y 
r. Novento has singularly 
little mastery over his voice and 
apparently little power of filling 
out a part so rich in “fat.” He 
never gave us any real impres- 
sion of being a great artist, or 
an unscrupulous and successful 
lover, or a skilful and impulsive 
cut-throat, He seemed just a 
handsome amiable nonentity with 
a taste for clothes and women. 

Mr. Huen WakerieLp made 
a most diverting, likeable and 
lifelike person of the tyrant 
Alessandro, a character not, I should 
imagine, very like that energetic and 
persistent Same However, this 
digression from historical fact is no 
doubt sufficiently apologised for by 
the author’s very thoughtful warning 
that he has not offered us a “docu- 
ment.” Indeed, no! Mr. Mayer's 
Alessandro is an amiable ass, an ex- 
tremely maladroit sensualist and viveur, 
which, considering the formidablenature 
of the Duchess provided for him by our 
author, mast have often landed him in 
much discomfort. Mr. WakrFrieLp 
enjo himself and entertained us 
vastly, 

Miss Constaxcr Cottier, who has 





taken to specialising in faded ladies who 
| demand passionate adventures from 





Duchess of Florence. . 
Duke of Florence . . 


reluctant youths, was charmingly un- 
edifying and impressive—she might 
indeed have stepped out of Mr. Maue- 
nam’s Our Betters after changing her 
gown; though there was more in it 
than that, for Miss Contre can fill out 
a part with intelligence and humour. 
Miss Ursuta Jeans made an excellent 
thing of Angela, Cellini's model and 
mistress, a well-conceived character 
more than half-simpleton and just a 
little less than half-rake, but of a nice 
coming-on disposition. I thought the 
author gave us rather more than enough 
of her mother Beatrice, who with her 
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THE BALCONY SCENE, 
(“Her eye discourses.”—Romeo and Juliet.} 


greedy ravings became rather a bore. 
Miss Exsiz Frencn happily didn’t 
take her too seriously and made her a 
figure of fun. 

Mr. CamppeLt GuLLAN’s Ottaviano dei 
Medici, the tyrant’s treacherous cousin, 
was one of the serious characters which 
it was frankly impossible to take seriously. 
But that wasn’tthe actor's fault. [liked 
Mr. D. A. Cuarke-Sairn’s debonair Pier 
Landi, friend of Cellini; but his stage- 
fight—and I have seldom seen any- 
thing more inadequate of its kind—was 
carried through with the technique of the 
hockey-field rather than the salled’armes. 
Slogging with rapiers is anyway one of 
the ineffective ways of death-dealing. 
Surely it would be better for delinquents 





to be seized by the guard as they were 








i 


. » Miss Constance CoLiier. 
..» Mr. Hugw WakeEFIELp, 


——————— 
drawing than to be put through this 
grotesquely unconvincing performance 

Mr. Georce Howe's Polverino, secre. | 
tary and procureur (the latter office dis. 
tinctly no sinecure), was an adequate 
villain. In fact the whole play was| 
conceived in a lively spirit of irredeem. | 
able immorality, from which its humor. | 
ous treatment took the sting, and ended | 
fitly with a commission from the 
Duchess to the craftsman to make a | 
replica of the key to her bedroom, | 
Fortunately the Lorp Cuawperiam’s | 
office has developed a sense of humour, | 

All the players said their lines with 
admirable clarity of utterance. No 
small virtue, believe me, T, 





“Mr, Anputta” (PLaynouse), | 
The author of French Leave has | 
been too long in giving us orbeing | 
allowed by managers to give us 
a successor to that amusing War 
extravaganza; for Mr. Reqran | 
Berkevey has a sense of fun and 
a neat hand at construction and | 
entertaining dialogue, which isa | 
relief in a world ringing with dull | 
controversies about coal, steel 
houses, reluctant debtors and im- | 
pulsive foreign dictators. This’ 
‘“‘adventurous absurdity,” Mr. Ab- | 
dulla, will divert the town. 
Stefan Gregorovitch, Russian 
exile, and now, by somecontrivance 
], hidden from us, reigning prince of | 
% Caro-Slavia, with a Dr. Hudson | 
Greener of Michigan University | 
as his private secretary and State | 
accountant, is being bored to| 
tears at the Hotel Majestic when | 
i Wickes-Mostyn, a high-born Brit- | 
ish ass who had served with him | 
in the War, turns up to relieve the | 
monotony and plan an evening | 
out in which this princelet may 
see something of English life. He | 
will go incognito as Mr. Abdulla. 
What the secretary and his! 
chief take to be a superior sort of | 
gambling-den is in fact the house of | 
a delightful old dunderhead, the Duke | 
of Pevensey, who is also Home Secre- | 
tary. Incidentally a kit-bag contain | 
ing the Caro-Slavian Crown jewels, 
has gone astray, and Scotland Yard | 
is hot on the scent of the supposed ab- | 
sconding secretary and the supposed | 
abducted prince. With these simple 
ingredients Mr. BERKELEY makesa most | 
attractive soufflé, seasoning with a little | 
romantic love-making. : 
The characters have more life and | 
plausibility in their adventurously @ 
surd setting than is usual, and an excel | 
lent cast plays cleverly into the hands | 
of the ingenious author. ; 
Mr. Henry Dantrett, in a very skil- | 
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to give reality to His Highness of|a Shakespearean comedy; otherwise I|trice, presumably half in love with 
Caro:Slavia. “One didn’t catch him | shouldhaveliked to hazard a guess that}each other already, but both of them 
tipping for a moment in the adoption of!in Much Ado About Nothing Suaxe-! pretending that they will never marry 


his earefully-chosen Caro-Slavian 
accent, and when he made au- 
dacious love in flamboyant pass- 
ages, which the Duchess mistook 


tractive romantic. This might 
fairly be labelled a brilliant per- 
formance. 





| sourceful of character-actors, ex- 


well-written part of the American 
| secretary, overwhelming us with 








Mr. Morris Harvey, most re- 


tracted all the fun out of the 


‘his bizarre Transatlantic neolo- 
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jes, 
Mr. Morton Sevren built up 
delightfully, with a hundred adroit 
and subtle touches, the diverting 
character of the explosive Duke, 
who lamented so pathetically 
that in these degenerate days a 
feller couldn’t kill a feller in his 
own house without other fellers 
interfering in an uncalled - for 
way. 

hen seldom seen Miss HELEN 
Ferrers more happily served 
than in the part of his Duchess. 
Miss Frances Donte (The Hon. 
Moira Ffolliott-Foljambe), look- 
ing so attractive that Mr. Ad- 
dulla’s impulsive wooing seemed 
not merely plausible but inevitable, 
played a not too easy part with great 
skill and fitted it (with Mr. DayrEx1’s 
adroit co-operation) into the 
frame of the whole. 

A very agreeable show. 
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INCIVILITY TO THE POLICE. 





“MucuApo Anout NorHina” 
(New). 

How interesting—if ‘twere 
possible—to take some per- 
son otherwise well informed 
who magically had never 
heard of Winniam SHaxke- 
SsPEARE’S name to the present 
performance at the New 
Theatre, and ask him or her 
for a cantankerous ‘(1 beg & 
your pardon, I was thinking 
of Dogberry), for a candid 
opinion of the show. 

_ “What marvellous writ- 
ing! What wonderful acting! 
| What beautiful dresses! 
What a hopelessly ridiculous 
, Plot! I should like to know 
ithe young author. How old 


is he?” 

| Something like that, I sup- 

| oo be the commen- 
ty. One is not expected, 

| believe, to search for sub- 


tle motives in the plot of 
teenie 


_A FOX-AND-VIXEN TROT. 


Benedick . 








CORNAEE ik piu a wie: Womcmroe sk Mr. Joun Lavrie, 
Dogberry (a constable) ..... Mr. Tom Rrynoxps. 


SPEARE was burlesquing not life but| No. 
the stage. Here we have one pair of | faction, and then on with the dance. 
gay young people, Benedick and Bea-| Hey, nonny, nonny! 





S 


Beatrice . . . . . » + Miss Manor TitHerance. 
Mr, Henry AINLey. 


at all, least of all marry the other. 
And here we have a second, a 
more serious pair, wildly in love 
and happily betrothed. Now then, 
let us use the most monstrous 
pretty humbug of comedy to unite 
the one pair, and the most devilish 
dark humbug of melodrama to 
keep the other two apart till the 
curtain falls, and so prove trium- 
phantly that we can trick you as 
we please, gentles, and still bring 
on the happy end. And our name 
fort? Much Ado About Nothing. 
Anyway, this would account 
for Claudio. Poor Claudio! He 
has to reject his Hero at the altar 
for being no maiden, and then 
to believe she had died for his 
false slander and to undergo 
solemn public penitence at her 
tomb for it. After that, to make 
amends to the family in a truly 
sixteenth-century manner, he is 
prepared to marry Hero's cousin, 
invented by Leonato for the 
nonce, And the cousin, removing 
her mask at the end, is his Hero 
after all. What would be the 
natural result in life? Nervous 
shock, I suppose, followed by gib- 
bering idiocy. But on the stage? 
A moment or two of mild stupe- 


And what, too, of Leonato 
himself? He stuffs Hero in 
y @ nunnery and then has to 
b utter lines of dignified and 
majestic grief on the score 
of her death, and make them 
A sound to the audience, who 
q@ knows all about it, as tragi- 
cal as his lines about her 
supposed poorer * 

ut we can’t hold SHaKe- 
SPEARE responsible for the 
silliness of old Italian tales. 
We have to suppose that 
he meant to introduce us to 
the whimsical characters and 
conceits of Beatrice and Bene- 
dick, and wove them into 
that cumbersome story of the 
intercepted marriage and the 
futile villainy of Don John 
light-heartedly enough and 
with such a grace of language 
that it goes as well now as 
ever it did. 

But it needed good actin 
—and good acting if got. i 
think Mr. Henry AINLEY was 
almost perfect. How he 
makes ail the quaint conceits 
of Benedick’s talk sound not 
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only natural (and intelligible) but even 
quite modern, it passes me to under- 
stand. Try saying as meaningly as 

ssible, “ Yea, and a case to put it 
into. But speak you this with a sad 
brow? or do you play the flouting 
Jack, to tell us Cupid is a good hare- 
finder and Vulcan a rare carpenter. 
Come, in what key shall a man take 
you, to goin the song?” and see if your 
good friend Claudio does not find you 
a little bit obscure. 

Mr. Arntey not only revelled in the 
whimsical humours, the roughness and 
the swagger of Benedick, but put a 
most delightful tenderness into the part 
when the right time came. And if Miss 
Mavee TirHeRaDGE wasn't so good 
a Beatrice as his Benedick—an even 
harder task, perhaps—she was, at any 
rate, very-good. A critic has said 
she was not SHAKEsPEARE’s Beatrice. 
Perhaps not. I have often wondered 
what Suakxesrrare's Deatrice, played 
by a boy of fifteen, was. He must have 
had a gallant memory. 

The people in the story—the inter- 
cepted marriage story, 1 mean—per- 
formed very nobly too, though they 
were bound to have a slightly more dis- 
tant and artificial air. I liked best of 
them Mr. Herpert Grimwoop's Don 
Pedro, whowas delightfully Arragonian, 
and Miss Crare Harris, whose Hero ap- 
pealed alike in her gaiety and herdistress. 
And then of course there was Dogberry. 
When one piously reflects that Dogberry 
and his watch must have been an actual 
topical satire on the police methods 
and courts of summary jurisdiction in 
Elizabethan England, and that he still 
makes us wonder how Mrs. Malaprop 
ever stole from him his right to be the 
proverbial perverter of our tongue, it 
becomes pretty clear that England must 
have been more than merrie in QuEEN 
Exizanpeta’s day. And if SHaKesprare 
was ever arrested on a riotous night 
and punished for disorderly conduct 
how much more he gave the authorities 
than he got! Mr. Tom Reynoips was 
an excellent Dogberry, whom it was im- 
possible to suspect too highly—the most 
senseless and fit man possible for the 
constable of the watch. And the pleasant 
interiors, pleached alleys and skies of 
Messina, though not too terribly ornate, 
would no doubt have made WituiaM 
SHAKESPEARE gasp. SVOE. 





Our Ruthless Advertisers. 
“Wanxtep, Youno Lapy, 18-20, ror 
Cutting Up.” 

Advt.in Local Paper, 
“*——— Fat Stock Society invite application 
for Calves, to be pushed for Baby Beef and ex- 
hibited at the December Show, 
Boys and Girls between the ages of 12 to 20 
years resident in the —— Union are eligible.” 
: West-Country Paper. 





POETRY AND PUBLICITY. 


Tue correspondence which has re- 
cently appeared in Zhe Times on village 
rhymes has so far only resulted inthe un- 
earthing of a number of ancient doggerel 
distichs which in many instances bear 
no relation to the present condition of 
the places which they commemorate. 
But the study of folk-lore should look 
forward as well as backward ; it should 
endeavour to create as well as to record. 
The immense importance of topical verse 
as an engine of publicity and advertise- 
ment has been so far lamentably neg- 
lected, and its cultivation as a helpful 
and possibly lucrative pursuit may be 
confidently recommended to thousands 
of meritorious minor poets who at the 
present moment complain, not without 
good reason, of the lack of encourage- 
ment which they meet with at the 
hands of publishers. 

With regard to the best form and 
metre for these couplets or quatrains, 
it would obviously be injudicious to 
dogmatise. Latitude should be allowed 
to the individuality of the poet, and 
the claims of free verse should not be 
ignored. But pending an authoritative 
pronouncement on the subject from 
Professors of Poetry and experts on 
prosody and metre, it may be pointed 
out that a convenient formula is avail- 
able in the classic eulogy, ‘“‘ Peebles for 
Pleasure,” which is at once laconic and 
illuminating. 

Starting from this basis we are con- 
fronted with an endless procession of 
terse yet telling expressions of the spirit 
of local patriotism, of which the follow- 
ing may serve as specimens :— 

Barmouth for boaters, 

For swimmers and floaters, 
But Yarmouth for bloaters, 
If plagued by the roaring 
Of Town, live at Goring 
Or, better, Great Snoring. 
If Weary or spent, 

Try cheery Chowbent. 

Life isn’t all duty ; 

Try Bootle for beauty. 


As a means of promoting the great 
Land campaign initiated by Mr. Luoyp 
GrorGr the value of this method can- 
not be over-estimated. But it need not 
be confined to places; it lends itself 
with equal appropriateness to persons. 
People should not be content with 
each having his or her monomark ; they 
should have a special motto as well, as 
for example :— 


Lioyp Gronce for uplift; 
Lipton for Cup-lift, 





“ Drapery.—Young Lady Required for neck- 
wear."——Local Paper. 


One of the clinging type, we presume. 
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ANCIENT PASTIMES. 
I].—Nive Men’s Morrice. 1655, 


Our maypole with much labour 
Is now in faggots hewn; 
No more to pipe and tabor, 
With bells upon their shoon, 
The lads dance round on Mayday, and 
wag green boughs on Mayday, 
To Sellinger his tune. 





They may not leap or wrestle; 
No quintain swings to-day; 
No mummer sets a trestle 
Upon the green to play; 
But we play nine men’s morrice, we will 
play nine men’s morrice, 
Though Nott himself say Nay, 


The turf is smoothly shaven 
As it was wont to be; 
The squares are trimly graven; 
The stones are three times three; 
And there we elders. set them and take 
them up and set them, 
Each kneeling on his knee. 


The youngsters go to sermon 
For lack of better sport, 
But we old men determine 
That, since our time be short, 
We'll have our good old pastime—it was 
a courtly pastime 
When England had a Court. 


We have no pretty posies 
Against our belts of buff, 
Upon our shoes no roses, 
No lace on coat or cuff ; 
But we three old companions will play 
like old companions, 
Let Nox speak ne'er so gruff, 


Some Puritan new-shavéd 
May o’er the box-hedge peep ; 
Then with a psalm of Davin 
We sing his doubts to sleep, _ 
And gravely move our pieces, and lilt 
and shift our pieces, 
All chanting loud and deep. 


And, if that whey-faced brother 
Stand glooming for a spell, 
We talk to one another 
O’ the Kings of Israel, 
Or rail at Squire and Parson, and swear | 
that Squire and Parson 
Were worshippers of Bel. 


Now Heaven grant, good neighbours, | 
That maypoles rise again, 

That fiddles, pipes and tabors 
Take up their old refrain, 
And that Kine Caarzes win homeward, | 
ah! when KixnG CHARLES Wits) 
homeward | 
The fiddlers will be fain. D.M.5. 





Our Cautious Publicists. 
“Employment is still a very serous problem | 
.. and I am almost forced to the conclusion | 

that the supply of labour in this country *) 
greater than the demand.”—Dai!y Paper. | 
——— 
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That old-world charm untouched of Time. 
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: ; > On > wv > . . <9 
Cautious Lever (with limited income), ‘TELL ME, DEAREST—ARE YOU VERY FOND OF CLOTHES? 3 Saal 
The Beloved, “ CLorHes! My Dear Boy, I'M THE DOWDIEST LITTLE OLD-FASHIONED FRUMP. NO, MY VICE IS PEA 











OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

I pon’r know if Pan really is, as Mr. SrepHen McKenna 
maintains, The Oldest God (Burrerworrn), but I feel he 
has been a hard-worked deity all his life,.especially the last 
two decades of it, and deserves the Olympian equivalent of 
an old-age pension. Why not give him a rest? He could 
settle down in the Lake District, within hail of his old friends 
Syrinx and Echo; and they could talk over the merry days 
when they were all Greeks together and Pan was.a hunter 
and a guardian of flocks and a wanderer on the mountains 
and anything else you like except a novelist’s euphemism 
for original sin, This of course would not suit Mr. McKenna. 
But why should he be consulted? He must just call the 
Devil the Devil and lust lust next time he encounters them 
at a house-party. Personally I think his diablerie would 
make better progress under GorTHe’s auspices. After all, 
the Pan of his present volume is more like a Mephistopheles 
of the First Empire, rebottled by Mr. E. F. Benson, than 
anything out of Arcadia. He turns up as Mr. Stranger in 
a castle rented by a pushing American hostess, in response 
to the guests’ almost unanimous vote of lack of confidence 





in God and their express desire to “return to nature.” 
The story of his activities is related by one of the four people 
who voted contra, a young man acting as unpaid agent for 
the castle. He and his wife keep outside the Satanic circle, 
as does the wife of the Professor whose mythological vapour- 


himself. This last is, I feel, a characteristic touch, but itis 
almost an isolated one. In this book Mr. McKenna’ 
usually enjoyable skill in the delineation of human features 
does not get a chance. 





If, being of the “ unhandy ” sex, you were left stranded in 
a Roman hotel, with two twin babies (your own) and without 
female assistance, your wife having preferred another, -_ 
would you cope with the situation? This extreme form 0 
domestic conundrum is set to Charles Lesier, the mildest of 
little men, in chapter one of After Noon (FisHeEr l NWI) ; 
and the remainder of a pleasant and lively book (lively in - 
collect sense as well as in the ever acceptable article o 
gaiety) is devoted to the answer. Quit of his maneye 
Brenda and her leading-strings, Charles returns to in 
He gets a job (presumably this is a pre-War record) and) 
settles down to bring up Caroline and Venetia. All a Me 
past history at the beginning of chapter two, which fin : 
Charles in the forties and Caroline and Venetia ey ee 
to grow aware of masculine counter-attractions. peg 
has divorced Brenda, but resolved not to marry again. ; 
will concentrate on the happiness of his daughters and stee 
himself against precarious pleasure. A charming awe ce 
widow however turns up just as Caroline loses her mare 
the editor of a Communist paper and Venetia finds ~ 
happiness is bound up with that of a young officer. him | 
even when Charles realises that one daughter is lost to BMD | 





ings were largely the cause of its creation—and the Professor 








and the other staying on in the spirit of Casabianca he ith 
retains his dread of marriage. Oddly enough it 1s Wi") 
15.08 Peace: S ee 
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Charles and his problem, the dimen- 
gional mainstay of the book, that Miss 
Susan Entz shows herself least suc- 
‘eessiul, You need, I think, sounder 
ideas on the whys and wherefores of 
marriage before you can play with them 
snceessiully. But her handling of the 
girls and their lovers is delightful; and 
her picture of the householdof Caroline’ s 
“in-laws” a model of sprightly malice, 


In the great old times of the beaux 
and wits, 
When the Chinese craze was the 
latest thing, 
And a dilettante could floor the cits 
Merely by mentioning Sung or Ming, 
One of the marks of a man of tone 
Was table-ware of a Chinese brand, 
With the family crest and scutcheon 
shown 
Blazoned thereon by a native hand. 


Sometimes accurate, sometimes not, 
The Celestia! heraldry thus displayed 
Frequently baffles attempts to spot 
Theownerfor whom a piece was made; 
And the volume, Armorial Porcelain 
Of the Bighteenth Century, names and 
dates 
All that untiring research can gain 
From numberless tea-cups, dishes 
and plates. 


And since, with a wealth of delightful 
vague 
Hints of history, gossip and quip, 
Theauthor, Sir ALGzRNON Tupor-Crala, 
Tempers the edge of his scholarship, 
The book (from Tux Century House) 
is one, 
With its hand-made paper and comely 
print, 
For which, if the miilion may fail to run, 
Theshrewd collector will surely sprint. 


7 


Six, Tuzopore ANDREA Cook's, new 
book, The Sunlit Hours (Nispet), is 
the record of a happy life, and there is 
something so friendly in his style that 
his.xeaders—I speak for myself any- 
how-—find themselves enjoying its 











Master (to new Butler). “*AND REMEMBER, WILKINS, THERE ARE TWO THINGS UPON 
WHICH I MUST INSIST—TRUTHFULNESS AND OBEDIENCE.” 

Wilkins (anxious to please), “Yes, Sir. AND WHEN YOU INSTRUCT ME TO TELL 
VISIYORS YOU ’RE OUT WHEN YOU’RE IN, WHICH SHALL IT BE?” 








sunshine quite as much as Sir Tueo- 





boRE did, and indeed does, for, as the frontispiece will tell 
you, the shadow on the dial still marks for him but early 
on. Born in the most typically English town in the 
| World—Wantage, to wit—the author went to Radley and 
Oxford, where he achieved, as well as success in the schools, 
4towing blue and many friendships. Graduating for journal- 
| 48m, the household of JosepH Puiirzer, Sir THEODORE 
Coox’s first enterprise in Fleet Street was the editing of the 
te St. James's Gazette, and he reproduces a picture and a 
a both by Mr. Kiptine, to prove bow nicely he did it. 
| ag he didn’t do it for long, for he was soon with The 
bati 7 Lelegraph, and next with The Field, a national insti- 
i, gery he was, and is, eminently fitted to edit if a 
ti and proficiency in every form of sport, combined 
| Bat : Very pretty taste in literature, count for anything. 
owe feel that perhaps a poet was lost when Sir Tazopore 
| ame a journalist (did he not win a medal for his verses 
— a - - aiates —— — - — 





at the Olympic Games of 1920 ?), and his pages here are 


full of poetry: a thumbnail glimpse on p. 7 of a lot of little 
boys running out into a June garden, and again, later in the 
book, another of the death of Bend Or (which I maintain 
must give anyone who has ever loved a horse a lump in the 
throat), will justify my pathetic contention. Sir Toeopore 
Cook is an enviable man both to have had sueh jolly 
material for a book and to have been able to make so excellent 
and happy a use of it. The descriptions of Radley and 
Oxford are especially delightful; there is a charming account 
of Queen Victor1’s Diamond Jubilee day ; and the whole 
book is, in fact, full of good reading and really good stories, 
the one of the witty French actress in Rouen on p. 105 being 
alone suflicient, in my opinion, to sell an edition. 





I have more than onee been put to shame because I have 


not read Jane—Our Stranger, for it is one of ‘the books | 
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about which you are expected to have an opinion in the 
places where literature is talked. And -now, confronted 
with Jericho Sands (Heremann), I feel more than ever the 
inconvenience of my negligence. Obviously the first thing 
that a really complete reviewer would do is to compare the 
new book with its successful predecessor; while 1, in my 
ignorance, can only say that 1 think Jericho Sands a very 
good novel indeed, sufficient on its own merits to set Miss 
Mary Borpes pretty high in the ranks of the novelists. 
It is true that the plot, boiled down to its bones, is about 
as trite a one as you could find. One man runs away with 
another man’s wife, as he did in the Iliad and has been 
doing ever since. But Miss Borpen takes these old bones 





writer who some years ago was so full of promise has 
fallen into a groove which he shows no inclination to leave. 





There are plenty of good common coins uncommonly well 
minted in The Money-Boxr (METHUEN), a new collection of 
the admirable “Y. Y.’s” essays—if you can call such 
charmingly inconsequent, delightfully meandering papers 
by so pretentious a name. What one loves about “YY.” 
is his resolute refusal to improve anybody. How our old 
friend SamurL SmiLes would have disapproved of him! To 
his human kindly eye a bishop is no more than a bookmaker, 
perhaps alittle less; a money-box given to a child is no base 
device. to encourage thrift but a jolly toy to be accompanied 
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in her stride, so to speak ; her 
interest is in the flesh that 
covers them, and eyen more in 
the spirit that informs the flesh. 
She gives you her plot, almost 
contemptuously, on the very 
first page, and then develops 
it in that leisurely, penetrat- 
ing, convoluted way which pro- 
ceeds rather on the basis of 
the association of ideas than 
in chronological sequence, and 
of which Mr. Forp Mapox 
Forp is so expert a master. 
The “case of Priscilla and 
Crab Willing” is stated partly | 
by Bill Tweedle, an elderly 
worldling with a sentimental 
interest in Priscilla, and partly 
in the diary of Priscilla’s hus- 
band, Simon Birch, squarson 
of Creech—more parson than |} 
squire, more mystic than par- 
son. Miss Borpen’sanalysis of |' 
Simon’s agonies is very acute, 
and in them lies the interest 
of this particular example of a 
commonplace situation—in 
them and in Miss Borpen’s 
firmly-drawn picture of a society 
which, if pagan and perhaps 
decadent, plays its own game 
always according to the rules 
In Simon's inability to do what 
his class calls the “decent 
thing” is involved his tragedy 
and Priscilla’s. 
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Guest (retiring for the night), 
BY BURGLARS HERE?” 
Host. “No, THANK HEAVEN. 








Admirers of Hugh Drum- 





by a screw-driver or some con- 
venient box-breaking tool. Mr. 
Lynp has the spider's quality 
of spinning out of nothing ap. 
parently inexhaustible sup. 
plies of the most delicate yarn, 
weaving it into a light web, on 
which he darts to and fro, 
dealing promptly with every- 
thing that may have wandered 
on toit. - Shaving, Bed-knobs, 
Oliver Cromwell the Kitten, 
S. L. Norris the complacent 
Wine-merchant, the Academy 
of Superstitions, Motoring in 
Gaul, Bond Street—these are 
of his subjects, and nobody 
could possibly guess his ends 
from his beginnings. Nor does 
he parade his learning to make 
you feel small. I doubt indeed 
if he ever acquired any; pro- 
bably he was at the nearest 
race-meeting when he should 
have been at his lectures, So 
much the better for us, say L 


Mr. Owen Rurrer’s name 
is so familiar to me that I 
was surprised to find that 
Sepia (Fisner Unwin) was his 
first novel. Frankly, I like 
first novels; they so seldom 
obey the rules of the game 
as laid down by the pundits. 
Had Mr. Rurrer been coerced 
by these rules he would never 
have begun his tale with an 
incident which takes some 


*“ Do YOU EVER GET TROUBLED 


MY WIFE IS RATHER DEAF.” 








mond need not be unduly alarmed because SappPer’s 
latest novel about him is called The Final Count (Hop- 
DER AND Stouauton). It is true that Carl Peterson is 
slain so thoroughly that even a novelist can scarcely 
revive him, but on the penultimate page of the story 
a lady closely connected with the Carlist party says 
to Drummond, “You have killed the man I loved, but 
do not think it is the end.” I never imagined that it 
would be the end of Drummond. He is far too popular 
to be turned out to grass yet awhile, so he will have 
to go on getting into the tightest of tight places, and 
Sapper will have to extricate him from them. The tale 
18 more than up-to-date (it is dated 1927), and it easily 
passes all the tests that can be applied legitimately to the 
genre of fiction to which Sarrer seems definitely to have 
attached himself. This attachment is exclusively his own 
business, but I cannot help feeling a little sorrowful that a 








fifties of pages to explain; but the fact is that by frac- 
turing the laws he has added piquancy to his story. 
Here we are engaged in the settlement of an old problem: 
Is a man, when engaged to be married, to clean his slate 
(if it requires cleaning) as far as may be by confession? 
Denis Prothero was essentially a clean man, but several 
years of Government service in the lonely districts of Borneo 
provided him with more temptations than he could resist. 
Then he came home on leave and fell in love with a girl of | 
his own breed. I donot recommend his career to prudes, but | 
Mr. Rurrer treats it with fairness and restraint. Also he 
gives some vivid pictures of Borneo and of official life there; | 
and I like pictures better than problems. 








“T would rather not have scenery and dresses, but a really attractive 
cast at good salaries. They would ‘draw’ a house.”—Theatricat Pape. | 
They do. 
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«No man,” we are told, “can demand 
his rights during spring cleaning.” Our 
thoughts fly to Sgnor Mvussouin1. 


The high prices charged by doctors 
nowadays are causing alarm. Patients 
in Aberdeen are reported to be experi- 
menting with half an apple a day. 


From Ellis Island we learn of an- 
other protected industry in America: 
Divorce. —“* 


A rope seven miles long has been 
made, and it is thought possible that 
Mr. Luoyp Grorce may buy it as a 
birthday-present for Sir ALFrED Monn. 





Ayswer TO CoRRESPONDENT.— Yes ; 


recently ordered a “ go slow” strike of 
its members, and was very much upset 
because the employers didn’t notice any 
difference. —P 


Faust is to be produced in modern 
dress, with the Soldiers’ Chorus in khaki. 
We await negotiations with advertisers 
of patent medicines in connection with 
the rejuvenation tableau. 


Habitualcriminals, it seems, specialise 
in one class of crime. A cat-burglar, 
for instance, wouldn’t dream of trying 
to buy cigarettes after 8 p.m. 


“ The whole of wireless has developed 
from certain differential equations writ- 
ten down by a man in Dumfriesshire in 





1873,” said Dr. ALEXANDER 8. RussELL 


match was quelled by the organist 
playing Racemaninorr’s well-known 
“Prelude.” We have always felt that 


the composer had a definite purpose in | 


mind when he wrote this. 


A woman recently told a magistrate 
that her son had tried to run away from 
home to be a telegraph-messenger. That 
ought to stop his running. 


Old cinema films are sold as junk. | 


Some of them of course started like that. 


A bar has been installed in a Paris 
barber’s shop. We hear great things 
of a Manhattan hair-tonic. 


Over a hundred-and-fifty parrots re- 
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CHARIVARIA. We hear that a certain trade union} An uproar at an Albert Hall boxing 





cently arrived at Southampton. It 





we understand that the 
SuzaNNE mentioned on 
a Press poster is a cer- 
tain Mile. LenGLen, 
who plays lawn tennis. 


There are renewed 
complaints about talka- 
tive people in theatres. 
Some of these actors 
and actresses chatter 
so much that you can 
hardly hear what peo- 
ple in the audience are 
saying. . 


A news message re- 
ports heavy artillery 
and machine-gun fire 
heard in Tangiers. It 
is said that the Moors 
have since explained 
that it is only a prac- 
tice war and all the 











“SEEIN’ YOU'RE OUT 0’ WORK, JOE, WHY DON’T YOU ‘AVE A 


seems that the birds are 
visiting this country for 
the purpose of finishing 
their education in col- 
loquial Billingsgate. 


Catsreach anaverage 
age of fourteen years. 
The reason of this is 
that marksmanship 
must necessarily be 
erratic at night. 


stated to have such a 


haven’t even a sense of 
right and left. 


War in * Chins has 





GO AT THAT?” 





proceeds will be devoted to charity. 


A Birmingham man who beat his 
wife every day for a week has promised 
the magistrate that he will not do it 
again. This is good news. We should 
each make some little sacrifice during 


Lent. 


It has been decided that Mr. GzorGE 
Laxspury shall sit on the Front Oppo- 
sition Bench. Anybody who likes may 
sit on Mr. Lanspury. ; 


_A London revue- producer is adver- 
we for a good American comedian. 
Whatagolden opportunity for the official 


Who held up Vera, Countess CaTHcaRT 
at Ellis Island ! 


A burglar has broken into the office 
of an income-tax collector and stolen 
eight pounds. We cannot understand 
how he had the heart to do it. 








VOL. cixx, 


in a recent lecture. This ought to bea 
warning to people to be morecareful about 
writing down differential equations. 


There is said to be an impression in 
Willesden that registry-office marriages 
only last three years. With care, of 
course, they should last a little longer. 


Oil in the Thames is reported to be 
killing the fish. There is some talk of 
restocking the river with sardines. 


We read of a vicar who is an expert 
ventriloquist. If this accomplishment 
were more general among the clergy 
we might hear fewer complaints of dull 
sermons. _ 


Some West-End tailors now refuse 
to make suits for men who haven’t got 
graceful figures. We hear that several 
corpulent clients are indignantly taking 





their credit elsewhere. 


of several golf-clubs. General SHerRMAn 
was right when he said War is Hell. 


A Scotsman who is walking from 
Glasgow to London is reported to have 
reached York. His haggis is said to 
be close on his heels. 


Volume III. of the evidence submitted 
to the Food Council was issued recently. 
It is said that several profiteers have 
asked the members of the Council to 
autograply their copies. 


A man was recently charged with 
posing as a solicitor. 
hand a man who was caught, a few days 
ago, posing as a bricklayer turned out 





to be a bricklayer. 


Under the present law a man who | 
has been absent from his wife for seven | 
years is presumed tobe dead, No allow- | 
ance, you see, is made for traffic blocks. | 


In court a girl was | 


craze for dancing that | 
she had lost all sense | 
of right and wrong. We | 
know many jazzers who | 


resulted in the closure | 


| 


| 
j 


| 


On the other | 
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OUR DRAMATIC ENTERTAINMENT. 

Aout once a year we have some 
acting in our barracks. Our Dramatic 
Society (Lieutenant James) decides that 


| the place wants brisking up a bit, and 
| gets the Colonel's permission, and off 


we go. 

We all know when a dramatic enter- 
' tainment is in the air, because James 
| slinks about with a worried look and a 


bit of paper, and, having cornered you 
at last, stands you a whisky and says, 
“TI say, I wish you'd take the part of 
the gamekeeper, old man!” You agree 
reluctantly and find later that the part 
of the Squire, your overbearing master, 


is being taken by Private Butt, with 
| whom, owing to a slight disagreement 
| about the exact hour of parade, you are 
| not now on speaking terths. 


With us, however, arranging the cast 
does not take long. There are ways. 
For instance, if there is any difficulty 
in obtaining supers for a “Crowd of 


| Yokels and Villagers,” Sergeant-Major 


Magazine can always be relied on to 
obtain for you on parade any men you 
require: “ From ‘ere to the right, four 
paces right close—march! Form crowd 
and report to Lootenant James at stage- 
loor at five pip-emma!”’’ And there's 


| your crowd properly proved and num- 
| bered off and in charge of a lance- 


corporal, 

hen rehearsals begin. I suppose 
army rehearsals are unlike any others 
in the world, for from start to finish 
every member of the cast is present. 
The stage-manager does not, as in civ- 
ilian life, have to effect hurried intro- 
luctions at the dress rehearsal bet ween 
members of the cast who have not yet 
met, The reasons for this incredible 
thing are simple. First, every man 
knows that, though legally he can’t be 


run in under the Army Act for “failing 


to appear at the place of rehearsal ap- 
pointed by his Commanding Officer,” 


| the Sergeant-Major nevertheless has 
| ways of expressing his personal dis- 


approval without mvoking the discip- 
linarymachine. And, secondly, the only 


_ thing that could really prevent a man 


{rom attending rehearsals isa regimental 


_ duty, such as guard or fire-piquet, or 


| elseadefaulter’s parade; and a rehearsal 

provides a golden excuse for getting off 
_ these, by intervention of the impres- 
| sionable James: “ Please, Sir, I can't 
— do my love-scene to-night as 
_4 mon piquet. Perhaps, if you could 
| give me a note, Sir, to the sarntma’er.” 
' In fact, as time goes on it gets to be 
| quite a common thing for a company 
| commander, dealing with a man he 
wishes to punish, to say cautiously, 
| * Are a acting in this play? No? 
Well then take seven days’ C.B.” 


tate eteteaeenee 


~ 





As the time approaches, James and 
his select band get more and more Im- 
possible, and long before the dress 
rehearsal they have apparently ceased 
to take any interest in their military 
duties at all. James spends most of 
his time up in town interviewing cos- 
tumiers, and there are about half-a- 
dozen men in each company perman- 
ently reported “absent on re’earsal, 
Sir.” Finally, no fewer than two ser- 
geants and three corporals are only 
waiting till the show is over to run in, 
on a charge of insubordination, Private 
Trigger, who has been taking full ad- 
vantage of the fact that he has a lead- 
ing part and no understudy. And so 
the great night comes. 

Despite elaborate arrangements for 
adyance booking, not a seat has been 
taken by anyone except the officers. 
And even they won't know that they 
have done so till they get their mess- 
bills, for their places have been booked 
en bloc by the mess-secretary, a friend 
of James. The other ranks, or, as it 
has been better put, “the brutal and 
|licentious soldiery,” always roll up in 
| force just as the hour strikes, but not 
before. This is probably a relic of the 
| War, when hurried moves back into the 
‘line so often spoilt the advantages of 
| booking in advance—except from the 
| box-office point of view. 

The actual show is of course very 
like all amateur dramatic entertain- 
ments; that is to say, first, by far 
the most amusing part of it takes place 
behind the scenes or on the stage when 
the curtain is down, and, secondly, the 
only people who really enjoy it all from 
start to finish are the performers. A 
certain amount of purely local interest 
is however generally evinced by the 
back benches on the following points :— 

(a) Did Private O'Jector really kiss 
Miss Sergeant Grenade ? 

(6) What did Sergeant Grenade think 
about it, and could it be called a breach 
of discipline ? 

(c) How many times did Lieutenant 
Holster have to say “ Sir!” to Private 
Rifle ? 

(d) Who was it audibly swearing be- 
hind the curtain just after Act I.? 

(e) Did the Colonel really laugh at 
the doubtful joke in Act II,? 

(f) How much will the Sports Fund 
make out of the show ? 

(g) Do. do. Lieutenant James? 

The above points are discussed in 
loud voices during the intervals, and 
in heated whispers throughout the Acts, 
broken only by whistles when the back 
benches recognise a friend in the very 
smart and military crowd of yokels. 

At length the last Act comes to an 
end, and as Lieutenant James is thank- 

















ing everyone from the front of the cur- 


tain a terrific altercation breaks out 
behind it. It is Private Trigger, who 
has just been put under open arrest by 
Corporal Foresight and Lance-corporal 
Pouch for clearing his throat at an 
N.C.O. in an insubordinate manner. 


AA. 








UNDER WHICH FLAG? 


THERE is a school of thought which holds 
That every lamb within our folds 
Says “Baa!” It even may be true 
That you yourself affect this view, 


It is a most contentious bone, 

For all the lambs that I have known 
Say nothing else but“ Miiy, Miiy, Miy;” 
And in this school I mean to stiiy. 


The toyshop is, I think, to be 
Blamed for the former heresy. 

It is conventional in thought ; 

And when the Dads and Mums haye 
bought 

A Baa-Lams on a painted stand 
They hurry home to nursery-land 
And say with ignorance and glee, 

**A lovely baa-lamb, darling, see!” 
And so their little human lamb 
Sucks error even from the pram. 


And then, again, those nursery rhymes. 
Black sheep, we know, must have their 
crimes, 
Yet our old friend the “Baa, Baa, 
Black,” 
Who kept her wool inside a sack, 
And figured in our early pages, 
Think how she fosters down the ages 
This gross perversion of the truth, 
This false tradition for our youth. 
But Worpswortx! With a modest 
pride 
I claim that he is on my side. 
I think that I may safely say 
The sheep at Rydal Mount said “ Miiy!” 
The little Barbara Lewthwaite child, 
Who found a lambkin in the wild, 
And daily took it milk in pots, 
And loved it much and asked it lots, 
When she had climbed o'er moor:and 
fence 
Was “Baa!” you think, her recom- 
pense ? 
Ah, was it not that gentle “ Miiy” 
Which drew her to her protégé? 
Well, this year’s lamb is at our door, 
So let us verify once more 
Its speech; and should you hear !t say 
A quite unquestionable “ Miiy,” : 
Then will you pay me sixpence down: 
While I will give you half-a-crown 
(Nor shall I think the stakes unfair) 
For every “ Baa” that rends the ait. 








Another Glimpse of the Obvious. — 
“The motor *bus and taxi. indispensable 
their way, do not encourage pedestriansm. 











Daily Paget. 
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M. Brianp (fresh from the Chamber of Deputies, to Mile. Leneren). “TEACH ME, SUZANNE, 
THE SECRET OF SUBDUING STUBBORN WILLS.” 


| AN APPEAL TO THE SUPREME COURT. | 
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Important Lady (doing her best, to distinguisied pianist who has be: 
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APPRECIATION. 


rUL—SO RESTFUL! SUCH A PLEASANT CHANGE FROM JazZ—FOR ONCE IN A Way.” 





I1].— Expressionism. 

I am trying to be an Expressionist. 
[ have not quite got the hang of it 
yet, but I am getting on. It is neces- 
sary of course to study the writing of 
GERTRUDE STEIN (the principal apostle) 
with a great deal of care. 

“Can any one in thinking of how 
presently it is as if it were in the midst 
of more attention can any one thinking 
of how to present it easily can any one 
really partake in saying so, Can any 
one, 

All of it eagerly as not. 

Entirely a different thing. Entirely 
a different thing when all of it has been 
awfully well chosen and thoughtfully 
corrected, 

He said we, and we. 

We said he. 

He said we. 

We said he, and he. 

He said. 

We said. 

We said it. As we said it. 

We said that forty was the same as 
that which we had heard. 

It depends entirely upon whether in 
that as finally sure, surely as much so. 





Please please them. Please please 
please them. 

Having heard half of it. 

Please having having had please hav- 
ing had please having had half of it. 

Please please half of it. 

Pleases.” 

I steal those words as they stand 
from an article entitled “‘ The Fifteenth 
of November” in the current number 
of The New Criterion. Restful, are 
they not? But have you thought about 
the printer? I always think about the 
printer. 

The printer. 

I thought about the printer. 

We thought about the printer. 

They thought about the printer. 

They thought they. 

They thought he, and we. 

When I think about the printer it 
pleases me to think that the printer is 
thinking what a nice man is the writer 
of these things that Iam printing. He 
feels a kind of glow. My handwriting 
may be may be awful, but what a 
kindliness, what a soul, what thought- 
fulness for others, for others above all, 
what art. Willingly with his handi- 
craft he serves my art. He would like 





to meet me some day, so that we can 


i discoursing Cuortn for the last hour), “ CHARMING—DELIGHT- | 
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both explain to the other what good) 
fellows we are. We are. good fellows, | 
what good fellows we are, for he is a] 
jolly good fellow. What art. We are,| 

Yet the printer also has lapses. On| 
warm days, cold days, muggy days,| 
misty days, days when he has a head- | 
ache, a slight touch of liver, things 0 | 
wrong. 

Things. | 

They go wrong. 

Thigs. 

Things. | 

Go wrog. | 

That would seem to me to be the} 
danger of this expressionism. It weaves, 
you will say, a pattern of words, But 
very intricately and closely weaves. 4 
word or two altered and the result 
might be terrible. The printer does 
not see the pattern; he only follows 
the words. Suppose him a moody of 
a careless man :— 

He said we, and we. 

We said he. 

He said we. 

We said he, and ha. 

He said he, and haw. 

We said. 

He said. 

We said. 
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This little pig said wee. 

Yes, that seems to me the danger of 
expressionism. I can see the haggard 
editor, the white-faced wrathful con- 





tributor, the oflice-boys, proof-readers, 

compositors, nervous, hysterical, tear- 

ing their hair. 

The Author (rushing suddenly in). I 
said “he said we and we, we said he, 
he said we.” 

The Editor ( frightened). Well? 

The Author. Your printer's made me 
say, “we said we and we, he said we, 
we said he.” 

The Editor (courteously). Let us get 
to the heart of this trouble. You said 
“he said you and you, you said he, he 
said you,” and we made you say “ you 
said you and you, he said you, you said 
he.” Is that the difficulty ? 

The Author (infuriated). No, no, no! 
Not a bit. Nononononono! Can 
anyone in thinking of how presently it 
isn't as if we were in dam why can't 
you print it anyone thinking of how to 
present it correctly what in thunder 
can anyone really partake my beautiful 
| pattern entirely a different thing help 
| fire we said it as we said it go out and 
| have a drink come back in half-an-hour 
| entirely: otherwise as not. 

(Goes out in a whirlwind. The 
Editor weeps quietly into the 
waste-paper basket. 

No machine, I say, can be infallible, 
| as thought is infallible, and as art is, as 
| art is is as art is as art. I tremble 
| therefore for this delicate pattern of 
| vocables which the expressionist-writer 
| Weaves. It is not safe to put it into 
| the rough hands of the printer, a good 
| man, but busy, with too little time to 
| appreciate the subtleties of art of art. 

Let me quote one other short passage 
from the original. Let us quote one 
— One other let us quote. Quote. 

ne:— 

“Please wind the clock and as yet 
and as not yet. Please wind the clock 
and not yet, to please not yet as not yet. 
| He said enough, 

Enough said. 

| He said enough. 
Enough said. 
Enough said. 
He said enough.” 
The medium for this beautiful kind 
| of Message is not print but the human 
voice. The stuff should be broadcasted, 
both to prevent mistakes and in order 
that the larger listening world may 
| hear. 

That closes the children’s hour. 

at. 

Closes the children’s hour. 

That closes. 
| That closes the hour closes the chil- 
| dren’s closes the hour that closes in 














|tWo minutes in two minutes in two 
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First intrepid Riverside Dweller, “ WHAT DO YOU THINK OF Ir?” 
GONE DOWN A LOT. 


Second Ditto. *“*OH, NOT 80 BAD, 
ON THE TABLE LEGS.” 


I CAN TELL BY THE MARKS | 





minutes two minutes the time signal 
the time signal will air the children’s 
clothes that closes our time signal that 
closes Big Ben. 

Ben Big. 

Big Ben, 

Begbie. 

Big Ben. 

That closes Big Ben followed by 
weather forecast. Whether forecast or 
not closes. Ping. Ping goes on ping- 
ing pinging pinging goes on ping pause 
for Big Ben. Pauses, 

Big Ben pauses. 

Pause for Big Ben. 

Big Ben washes the children’s fore- 
paws. 

Big Ben wears no clothes. Big Ben. 

Boom. Boom. Boom. Boom. Boom. 
Boom. Boom. Boom. Boom. Boom. 
Boom. Boom. Boom. Boom. Boom. 
Boom. Boom. Boom. Boom. Boom. 
Boom. Boom. 





Twenty-two o'clock. 

Twenty o'clock. Two o'clock. 

To a clock by with or from a clock. 

O clock. 

Twenty-two o'clock. 

He said we said it was twenty-two 
o'clock. 

We said he. 

Enough said. 

Who said enough said. 

He said enough said. 

We said enough said. 

You said enough said. 

They said enough said. 

e 


Evog. Evor. Eveo. Evor. Evor. 








“ The Cathedral is therefore 64 vears old next 
Monday, and it is fitting that this birthday 
should be gratefully observed. At 7.45 a.m. 
the introit (with tenor solo), will be ‘How 
dreadful is this place,’”—Far Eastern Paper. 
The organist doesn’t seem to like get- 
ting up so early. 
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ART OF THE MOMENT. 


Aw interesting experiment is being 
made this week at the Chegoup Gal- 
leries, where the Post-Historie Society 
is holding its first exhibition. A cata- 
logue of titles is provided (price 2/6), 
but the pictures themselves are not 
numbered ; consequently there is some 
divergence of opinion as to the identity 
of the more obseure exhibits. A strik- 
ing canvas on the South Wall of Room 2 
has in particular been the subject of 
considerable discussion. One or two 
influential critics believe ‘“‘ The Burning 
of Umber and Sienna” to be the most 
likely title, but “ Parrots studying Vola- 
puk” has found favour with many. 
However, I am confident that I have 
ilready located these birds elsewhere, 
ind after a process of elimination | 
have no doubt that the work in question 
is ** Toothache on the Zuider Zee,” by 
Opal McGilp. 

Although possibly difficult to name, 
the work is easy to describe. The frame 
is of Hooker's green rolled-steel joists, 
the flanges of which are picked out in 
shot cinnabar. One’s first impression 
is one of blurred impasto, baroque with- 
out being in any way bizarre, that seeks 
by rhythmic spontaneity and a well- 
knit play of contour rather than by any 
undue preponderance of calculated dis- 
tortion toschematise the arbitrary linear 
outline and pave the way fora coherent, 
emphatic and yet wholly plastic ulti- 
mate design. There is no tendency to 
evanescent chiaroscuro; in fact an as- 
tonishingly sober palette is employed 
throughout. The artist evidently leans 
towards simultaneity in the expression 
of his volumes, and is not averse from 
philandering with a fugitive mosaic. 

Generally speaking the painting is in 
a high key, The spectral colours are 
juxtaposed in a flowing arabesque of 
marginal silhouette. The brush-work is 
exotic in places, and the draftsmanship 
attains a real bravura. The schematic 
pointillism of the low horizon, combined 
with the effect of the numerous force 
lines on the generous panoramic back- 
ground (itself a vehement texture of 
blotched gamboge), reminds one of the 
allegorical gymnastics of the earlier and 
more hidebound vorticists. The usual 
limitations of media are not observed. 
Cochineal, yolk of egg, blue-bag and 
powdered anthracite are all visibly em- 
ployed, but never out of place. In short, 
a great and expressive work. 

oTE.—Since writing the above 1 
hear that the authorities have decided 
_to number the exhibits, in accordance 
_ With the usual practice. The work de- 
| Scribed above turns out to be Shamus 
O’Shaughnessy's “Evening in a Bril- 
, tantine Factory.” 








MY WIFE’S HATS. 





TOMB WAS WHEN THERE WAS PLENTY TO 
SHOW FOR THE MONEY— 





AND VARIETY. 








ALL THESE LITTLE HATS~— 





LOOK ALIKE TO ME— 


» & 
wis 


AND COST MUCH MORE, 


~ Reais 
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THE TOAD. 


Wuo has by wit or chance bestowed 
On that engaging beast, the toad, 
A pleasance where trim alleys wind 
In mazy knots, and journeyings find 
An end in potsherds, has enrolled 
A gardener worth his weight in gold, 





Such chance had I; and every day, | 
Half fearing he has found a way 
l'o richer hunting grounds, I lift 
His roof and, peering through the rilt, | 
Am welcomed with such width of smile 
As might itself upraise a tile. 

And sometimes, when he’s in the mood. 
A little croak of gratitude 

Would seem to mean he can’t forget 
The happy chance by which we met. 
You ask me where I found my toad? 

| picked him up upon the road, 


Upon the road, mid sturm und drang | 

Of runabout and charabang, ae 

He sought, slow-waddling, dreamy- | 
eyed, ed 

A passage to the farther side ; 

And I with gently prodding toe 

Tried to instruct him where to go. 


In vain. His royal soul rebelled | 
‘Gainst guidance; to an orb he swelled 
Embossed with dewy pearls and bent | 
His gaze on the high firmament; 
With planted feet my aid he spurned 

And, sooner than progress, o'erturned. | 


Supine he lay with infantile 

Entreaty in his toothless smile, 

With throat whose tremulous heavings | 
hid 

A smart cravat of mottled kid; 

A hair's-breadth from a swerving van 

[ whipt the idiot up—and ran. 


The idiot? Nay, the idiot I 

Had I abandoned him to die. 

A lantern steadied on the ground 
Now beams upon his nightly round, 
While I, sedately keeping pace, 
Observe his tactics in the chase. 


Means that his orange eye has viewed 
Some grub or beetle indiscreet 
Enough to twitch its wings or feet; 
Then with a bland unerring aim 

He shoots his tongue at sitting game. | 


i 
| 
i 
} 


J 
A wriggle checked and then renew | 
| 
| 


So when I watch him homeward drag 
A bloated paunch, my money-bag, 
And muse upon the divers kinds 

Of garden pests he hunts and finds, 

I feel it is not over-bold 

To say he’s worth his weight in gold. | 








Of the problem of the frane :— 
“No political sphinx is yet forthcoming © | 
solve the riddle.”—-Evening Paper. 
But that, if we remember rightly, 4 























not the Sphinx’s job. 
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Lady. “CaN YOU TELL ME THE NEAREST way TO SoutH Mo.ton StTreet?” 


Miniature Commissionaire. ““1N ONE MOMENT, Mapam. I'LL CONSULT MY COLLEAGUE.” 





By Our Own AvToMOBILE 
CORRESPONDENT. 

(With acknowledgments to our con- 

temporaries.) 

Tue event of the week in motoring 
tireles was the South Poplar Club's 
Wembley - Wigan Reliability Trial. 
Surely there is proof of the increased 
efficiency of the modern car in the fact 
that, out of 190 competitors on each 
oceasion, 189 gained Gold Medals this 
year, compared with only 187 in 1913. 

A suggestion that the medals should 
be awarded before rather than after the 
run is receiving the consideration of 
the Committee. There is, however, 
decided opposition from those hardy 

Spirits—still, thank goodness, to be 
found in our country—who are prepared 
to brave this night journey in the cause 
of improving the motor-car. 

_ The cars left Wembley at two-minute 
intervals, the first secret “ check ” being 
about twenty miles from the starting- 





oc 





point. Contrary to expectations, all 





the cars passed this check successfully. 
The corcealed observers by the road- 
side were afterwards found to have 
slept soundly while the whole procession 
of cars went by. Surely this-is a re- 
markable tribute to the silence of the 
modern automobile! 

The first car to reach Wigan, amidst 
the cheers of the onlookers, was the 
Noonday Twelve. The driver reported 
that no other competing car had gone 
ahead of him. ‘This performance is 
especially meritorious when one remem- 
bers that the Noonday used for the Trial 
was standard in every way except for 
the engine, chassis and coachwork. 

In considering the Noonday’s achieve- 
ment, however, it should be borne in 
mind that this car was the first to leave 
Wembley, and, this being a Reliability 
Test and not a race, competitors are not 
allowed to pass each other on the road. 

Breakfast at Wigan was a delightful 
affair. The trials of the night were soon 
forgotten in the joys of consuming 
bacon and eggs, a favourite dish with 
motorists. Some curious experiences of 








the run were related. Whilst those in 
open cars got their clothes wet by a 
shower during the night, drivers of all- 
enclosed cars had apparently not felt 
the rain. 

Special praise is due to the lady com- 
petitors, of whom only one was unsuc- 
cessful. She unfortunately stopped to 
perfect her toilette before meeting the 
officials at the finishing-point. I do not 
think, however, that this failure can in 
any way be taken as reflecting on the 
mechanical efficiency of the car she 
drove. 

Those of our readers who are contem- 
plating immediate purchase of a car 
can safely be guided by the result of 
this Reliability Test..Personally I would 
be inclined to confine my choice strietly 
to those makes which were successful in 
securing gold medals. 








“CHARACTER FROM KNEES. 
SCIENTIST SAYS THEY NEVER LI&.” 
Scots Paper. 
We always maintain that the modern 
girl shows plenty of character. 
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Ld 
THE CASINO HABITUE. 
Onviousty he had a system. Obvi- 
| ously too it was an elaborate system, 
| so elaborate that my sense of shame, as 
| I contrasted his methods with mine, 
| became acute. 
| There was I, the complete idiot, un- 
| comfortably standing at the tables and 
having to reach out, at each turn of the 
wheel, to plank down my miserable five- 
franc plaques en plein, losing them 
with unfailing regularity in a stupidly 
straightforward manner. There was 
he, seated comfortably, fixity of purpose 
engraved on his Gallic features, quietly 
engaged in the calculations that were 
to bring off his coup. On the one hand, 
muddle ; on the other, one-hundred-per- 
cent. efficiency. 
He had two fountain-pens, one filled 
with red ink, the other with black. He 
also had a blue pencil. With these he 
had produced in the note-book that lay 


ly Semmens srepteate my Gove, 
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before him a bewildering mazeof figures. 
Each time the croupier sang out the 
winning number he set it down in one 


rapidity born of long experience. 
Why he used red ink on one occasion, 
black ink or blue pencil on another, it 
was impossible for the novice to fathom. 
But there was a reason. Indubitably 
there was a reason. Annoyed at my 
own continued bad luck, I had a glow 
of satisfaction as I thought of what was 
coming to him. 
| He would of course wait until his cal- 
culations assured him that the moment 
for his coup had arrived; he would 
| then stake the maximum and walk off 
| with a small fortune. How much more 
| satisfactory was this arrangement than 
| the one I followed. 
Tired of standing and with an incipi- 
| ent crick in the neck, I yet agreed with 
| myself that it was right that he should 
sit and I should stand, though I was 
| staking regularly and he wasnot. After 
| all, it was a plunger’s privilege. 
All the windows of the Casino had 
| been closed, and the man with a system 
suddenly protested that be was suffo- 
| cating. He appealed to a functionary 
| to have the windows reopened. 
Gesticulating, the functionary made 
reference to the rain lashing viciously 
j} against the glass and shrugged his 
| shoulders in regret. 
“But I am an habitué of these rooms, 
| me," explained theman with thesystem. 
|“ You, Sir”’—he addressed me—“ do 
| you not find it suffocating?” 
| Anxious to be on the winning side I 
| replied emphatically in the affirmative, 
and, proud to have made an habitué’s 
, sequaintance, lost a red twenty-franc 


De ab aR ae tea ne eT 


iperrwesy 





| flicked on its erratic course. Number 11 
won. My friend had lost. 

or other of the coloured mediums he had 
at his disposal, proceeding thereafter| strode away. 
to work out his deductions with the | failed. 


plaque in place of the customary white 
one. But the windows, despite further 
protests, remained closed. 

I hoped the interlude had not put 
my friend off his game. The Société 
des Bains de Mer had now about four 
hundred franes of mine, and I did not 
want them tohave many more. Never- 
theless I was determined not to move 
until the man with the system had 
made his plunge. He, I knew, would 
sock them for infinitely more than a 
miserable four hundred. 

Ah! the psychological moment had 
at last arrived. The notebook was 
folded and the other paraphernalia of 
the system pocketed. Calm determin- 
ation in his eye, my friend surveyed 
the table. 

“ Messieurs, faites vos jeux !” 

He staked—good heavens! on pair, 
an even money chance —a solitary 
plaque for fivefrancs! It wasa sighting 
shot, no doubt. 

The wheel was spun and the ball 


With a gesture of despair he rose and 
His great coup had 
After two hours of intensive 
cerebration he had made his plunge 
~and lost, at the current rate of ex- 
change, ninepence. 





ECONOMY IN OFFICIAL STATIONERY. 


Sir,—I am directed to request you to 
impress upon all the officers and men 
under your command the paramount 
importance of exercising the most rigid 
economy in the use of paper. Corre- 
spondence is to be reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

I am to say that, although consider- 
able improvement has been noticed in 
this respect since I was last directed to 
communicate with you on this subject, 
it is thought that still further economies 
can and should be effectible. 

I have, etc., 





(Signed) 
To 

The above letter is forwarded for your 
information and compliance. In future 
all correspondence is to be measured. 
Particulars will be entered in a special 
ledger as follows, a separate page being 
used for each file or letter :— — 

(a) Date and time. 

(b) Length of file or letter in inches. 

(c) Breadth of do. in do. 

(¢) Superficial area of do. (expressed 

In acres). 

Certified true copies of all such entries 
will be forwarded in triplicate to this 
office by the 21st of every month. 

1 encl. Signed, etc. 








FAS censrtinses swine 





your information and necessary action. 
The certified true copies referred to 
therein should reach this office by the 
15th of each month in quadruplicate. 

Further, in order to discourage waste 
of paper by the use of unnecessarily 
bold handwriting and the too lavish 
application of W.D. ink, the following 
additional information is required at | 
the same time :— 

(a) Weight of file or letter before 

being dealt with. 

(b) Weight of do. after do. 

(c) (by subtraction) Weight of deal. | 

ings with. 

2 encl. 

To 
The attached letters are forwarded for | 
your information and necessary action. | 
The “Superficial Area Report” should 
reach this office by the Ist of each 
month in quintuplicate, and the Weight 
of Dealings Report” in duplicate. 

In order to reduce the paper-saving | 
effected by units to a common basis a 
strength return will be rendered every 
Friday in red ink, showing :— 

(i.) Total strength of unit, including | 

illiterates. 

(ii.) Number of illiterates (officers 
and men). 

(iii.) (by subtraction) Numbers of off- 
cers and men liable to write if 
allowed to do so. 

From these data a Modulus or Factor | 
of Efficiency will be determined and the 

relative merits of units published in | 
Orders for general information and com- | 
parison, 

3 encl, 


To the Officer Commanding 
—th shire Regt. 

The attached correspondence on the 
subject of Paper Economy is forwarded 
for your information, retention and 
necessary action. Additional copies of 
each of the returns called for therein 
are to be forwarded for filing in this 
office. 

Further, you will submit by 9 4m. 
every Monday, in triplicate, your sug- 
gestions as to the introduction of any 
further economies which you consider | 
might be effected in respect of Official | 
Correspondence. 

4 encl. 





Signed, ete. 





Signed, ete. 








Signed, etc. 


From the Same tothe Same. Monday. 
The opinions expressed in your “ Eco- 
nomy of Paper Report” of to-day’s date 
are of a grossly insubordinate character. | 
Please forward (in sextuplicate) your | 
written reasons. Signed, ete. | 


| 
| 
| 











A Tardy Norseman. 
From a Scots football report :— 








The above letters are forwarded for 

















“Sinclair fielded, and ran for 20 years before 
kicking.”—Edinburgh Paper. 
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CAR SIGNALS. 


ALTHOUGH CAR SIGNALS ARE NOW RIGIDLY STANDARDISED, THERE ARE NEVERTHELESS A FEW INDIVIDUAL VARIATIONS WHICH 
DESERVE ATTENTION, 











THERE IS, FOR INSTANCE, THE SIGNAL MADE BY THE GENTLE- 
MAN UP FROM THE COUNTRY IN THE 10°3 “MucH Apo ABpout 
NOTHING " WHO IS GOING TO ATTEMPT (PROVIDED THERE IS NO 
TRAFFIC IN THE WAY) TO GET UP THE NEXT TURNING BUT FOUR— 





_ = ‘ 


~ AW 


THERE’S THE ONE MADE BY THE FELLOW IN THE “ LOVE’S 
LaBour’s Lost” SALOON WHO IS JUST GOING TO JUMP OUT OF 
HIS CAR RIGHT IN FRONT OF YOUR RADIATOR IN ORDER TO PUT 
HIS MASCOT ON STRAIGHT— 








THEN THERE ’S THE SIGNAL OF THE CHEERIO GENT IN THE 
12 4.P. “Waar You WILL” WHO 18 GOING TO DASH ACROSS TO 
THE OPPOSITE: SIDE TO TALK TO A FRIEND— 





‘ewe e022 











AND THERE IS THE SIGNAL MADE BY THE SPORTSMAN IN THE 
43-189 “TEMPEST” WHO 18 GOING TO DIVE SUDDENLY DOWN 
THE BLIND ALLEY ON YOUR IMMEDIATE RIGHT. 





iS © 








AND THERE ’S THAT MADE BY THE MAN IN THE 40-50 “ MERCHANT 
oF VENICE” WHO ISN'T GOING TO DO ANYTHING IN PARTICULAR. 














AND, LAST BUT NOT LEAST, THERE’S THAT OF THE LEARNER IN 
THE “COMEDY OF ERRORS” WHO IS GOING TO SWERVE SUD- 
DENLY OUTWARDS, STOP DEAD AND THEN GET INTO REVERSE 
BY MISTAKE. 
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MR. PUNCH GOES A-ROVING. 
XXVIII.—Home. 

“ Wuat is that?” said George gloomily, 
peering through the mist and rain at 
the dim shores of Devonshire. 

“That,” I said, shivering, “is Eng- 
land—our home.” 

“Golly!” said George, and went back 
into the smoking-room. 

I bought a few morning papers, in- 
cluding La Vie de Plymouth, and the 
great, ship headed up the Channel of 
Old England for London. 

I found George drinking stout in the 
smoking-room, and from time to time 
annoying some very nice Australians by 
attempting a scientific estimate of that 
proportion of the Australian population 





speeches of yourself and Honeybubble 
we parted friends with all of them. We 
come home bubbling over with the 
clear springs of Imperial enthusiasm— 
and what do we find?” 

“ Fog,” said George, “ and stout.” 

“We find our country with her 
worthy head still buried in the unwhole- 
some dust of Europe. London, yonder, 
George, is called the heart of Empire; 
but if the heart is the heart of Empire 
the hands are the hands of Europe. In 
these newspapers, George, our country- 
men are patting themselves on the back 
concerning the conclusion of a most 
extraordinary Treaty, the gist of avhich, 
as I understand it, is that you and I 
have undertaken to rejoin the infantry 
and defend Germany against France 








« Russian boots, old boy.” 

“ Exactly, George. All day we discuss | 
France, we discuss Germany, Turkey, | 
Italy and the increasingly tedious | 
country of Russia. But when do we! 
discuss Australia or New Zealand? Not | 
even in the King’s Speech are His} 
Masesty’s Dominions considered worthy | 
of so much as a parenthesis, Nothing | 
could exceed the enthusiasm with which 
we pay money to America or relieve | 
Continental nations of such trifling sums 
as they are still prepared to pay us, | 
By the way, George, do you remember | 
the parable of the Unjust Steward?” | 

“Don’t remember any parables, old 
boy.” 

“This is a parable which has always | 
puzzled me, but it seems to have be- | 


| 
j 





which could be des- 
cribed as actively can- 
nibal. George put it at | 
forty-five percent. The 
Australians put him 
out. 

When he returned, 
on probation, I had read 
four newspapers and 
was mightily depressed. 
“ George,” I said, “ you 
may have one more 
stout before lunch, for 
to-morrow you will not 
be on the high seas, 
where Englishmen are 
free, nor in sober Amer- 
ica, Where a man may 
drink at any hour of the 
day, but in drunken 
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come a financial preced- | 
ent for Great Britain. 
The steward called to- 
gether all his lord’s 
debtors, and to the first 











jf them he said, ‘ How 
much owest thou my 
|lord?’ And he said, 
i‘ An hundred measures 
of oil.’ And the steward 
| said, ‘ Take thy bill, and 
|sit down quickly, and 
| write fifty.” And sohe 
did to all the others. | 
|And—this is the re-| 
| markable thing, George | 
—his lord commended | 
the steward because he 
had dong wisely. Itis} 
a pity perhaps that the | 














England, where he may only country whichdoes 
not. But sit down, | not appreciate the wis- 
George, and between | aa gle Bee : ip dom of this course is 
stouts address your| , Egg Admirer (to nurse in ducal family). “WHat A SWEET BABY! Is IT America. However, 
mind to the problems A IS RG Ee George, the point I was 
of Empire. seis making m 

“ We have been round this tiny world | and France against Germany. I don’t! “Don’t make points before lunch, old 


together, George; we have travelled 
thirty thousand miles on British soil 
and in British ships. If I except, as I 
do willingly except, the single night 
which you spent under arrest at Hono- 
lulu (owing to an ill-judged attempt to 
smuggle whisky ashore), during all 
those miles and months we have never 
not slept under the British flag. We 
have passed from port to port, from eon- 
tinent—are you listening, George ? — 
and everywhere have we been greeted in 
the tongue which we were taught—in 
your case imperfectly—in our nurseries 
in yonder foggy island a good many 
| years ago. 

| “Don’t make me ery, old man,” said 
| George, drowning his emotion in a 
| stout, 


& “We have conferred,”’ I continued, | Officeshould beconsidered more im 

in the capital of Australia with the| ant than the Dominions Office. 
_ assembled pressmen, editors and publi-| are we thinking about, George ? 
| cists of the Empire, and in spite of the | are the 








PN, 


wish to embarrass His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, George——”’ 

* No, don't do that, old boy.” 

“but I may say at once that I have 
not thesmallest intention of doing either 
of these things. At the risk of what- 
ever international reverberations may 
follow this pronouncement I say | 
have done with Europe, George. For 
Heaven knows what good Europe has 
ever done us, is doing us or intends 
todous. In Europe we have the glow- 
ing future of a not too popular tom-cat 
in a yardful of hungry dogs. In the 
Empire, to put it mildly, we have a 
future quite different, if we choose to 
|take it. And it seems to mea strange 


/and lamentable anachronism that at problem, I admit, is ‘ How?’ 
\this date in our history the Foreign | judge from the King’s Speech, that 
port-| problem might not exist; the very 
What 
What 


politicians thinking about ?” 





boy,” said George sleepily. a 

“the point I was making is this: | 
Are we giving the same concentrated | 
self-sacrificing effort to the affairs of | 
Empire? What, in your opinion, George, | 
is the great lesson we have learned upon | 
this voyage?” | 

“ Never talk to an Australian about} 
cannibals,” said George cautiously. | 

“The lesson is briefly, George, that | 
the Dominions must be inhabited, for| 
their sake and ours, and inhabited by 
people from this ridiculous island on 
the port side. If that could be done, 
everything else would do itself—trade, 
unemployment, every darned thing. 
Nothing else really matters. The 
But, to 


Dominions might not exist. Yet at the 
present rate of progress Australia 
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THE LADY SWEEP. 














athousand years. We should be taking 
as much trouble to get men to Australia 
as we took to get men to Mesopotamia 
afew years back. But are we? Those 
who believe in emigration are afraid to 
mention the word for fear of what some 
fat-headed Socialist will say. For I 
observe that there are still people, like 
the egregious Mr. WHEATLEY, who 
|tefer to any emigration scheme as an 

insult to the “ workers,” and regard 
the whole British Empire as a sort of 


| conspiracy against the poor, instead of 


a Heaven-sent opportunity that the rich 
and poor of any other country would 
| envy—and do envy. What with Labour 
at home discouraging men from going, 
and Labour in the Dominions discourag- 
ing them from coming, Labour in this 
matter is more than usually unhelpful. 

“I say that a healthy man whois not 
getting afairdeal inone of thefoultowns 
of Britain, George, is a fool, George, if he 
doesn’t try his luck in the Australian 
sun. But where is the politician who 
has the courage to tell him so? And, 
if he does talk of trying his luck, ten to 
One he will be told he must have capital, 
°r-agricultural experience, or be shut 


out by the Unions over there. 
iat 








“Tt’sall a great muddle, George, and I 
don’t pretend it’s easy ; but the Empire 
which won the War should be able to 
do it, and do it thoroughly. It wants 
vision, George, and prophets, somebody 
who will tackle the Dominions and 
tackle England, tackle Labour, and 
tackle——” 

“‘ Better tackle ‘em yourself, old boy.” 

“Haven't time, George. My point 
is——” 

‘Don't make any more points,” said 
George plaintively. 

“my point is that while we are 
playing the Universal Aunt all over 
Europe, while one party is choking 
itself to death with Rural Site Values, 
and another sits on the fence, sneering, 
the Dominions are likely to remain 
unpopulated until some intelligent 
coloured gentleman takes them away 
from us. And serve us right.” 

“ Haddock, old boy,” said George, 
“you have spilled a bibful. And now 
have a stout.” AP. Bi 








“Fox Terrier, rough haired, Lost; about to 
yelp.” —Advt. in North-Country Paper. 
As an aid to identification this seems 
to us inadequate. 








LAYS OF LEARNING. 
X1IV.—Tue Scuoot or AGRICULTURE 
(Oxon). 

He took this School as he averred 
Latin and Greek were dry ; 
He pictured rounding up a herd 
Of bullocks in the High ; 
While I read Vireit’s works and 
Prato’s 
He fancied he would dig potatoes. 


He found the School belied its looks, 
And he was much dismayed 
At having to imbibe from books 
The theory of his trade ; 
The only practice they allowed him 
Was at the finish when they ploughed 
him. 7. B. 








Fame. 
me is easily one of our greatest composers. 
It was he who gave us ‘ God Send You Back to 
Me,’ and . . . ‘ Who Threw the Water on the 
‘Lom Cat’s Back?’ ”"— Weekly Pap:r. 








“Lady wants Work on Lady’s Apiary ; five 
years’ experience beekeeping ; live in.” 
Daily Paper. 
We admire the lady's courage. It is 
not the kind of dwelling-place we 
should choose. 
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| turned to chat with the commis- 
| sionaire at the gate. When they 
| had finished I was referred to 


| was as early as 11.30 the fielding 


ne Se 
kept busy filling up the necessary SSS S 2 address of anybody who finds 
forms for requisitioning stumps, “ers anything I should most certainly 
| bails and ball, summoning bats- have given John’s. 
men and so forth ; and when at last the| very bare teeth wandering disconso-} Three months later, you see, when 
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— aa ope: "a goes aS aii aes men restrained the ardour of my 


Ox arrival at the entrance to the} I po admire honesty in anybody,| ‘Heaven forbid!” I gasped, «] 
ground I was required to fill in a form especially in myself. So when I found|found him loitering, with obvious} 
stating my name, address and nation-}an enormous Alsatian wolfhound with | felonious intent, and brought him here 
| ality and the nature of my busi- 


ness. This form was taken by a 
messenger, who after a brief in- The wolfhound 
terval of under half-an-hour re- Fee beautifully 





another cricket-ground some dis- 
tance away. On arrival there it 
was pointed out to me that I had 
made a stupid mistake, and that 
I ought to return to the ground 
from which I had come. 
Eventually I was admitted with 
some reluctance. Although it 


side had already assembled and 
were gathered in a group, in deep 
discussion. Before the match 
could begin the umpires were 


first batsmen entered the field they/lately in a deserted lane on the out-|had done my best to forget the whole 
joined the fieldsmen in their discussion | skirts of our town I did not look fur-| thing and very nearly succeeded, Flor- 
for a while. | tively round and make seductive noises ;| ence, our parlourmaid, poked her head 

Not all the morning was wasted, how- | I just led him immediately to the police- | into my study one afternoon and, with 
a poor attempt to hide her gratification, 


ever, for before the pavilion clock struck | station. 
12 15 the players began the business of} It was quite easy to lead that Alsa-| told 





the day. { could not but observe that |tian wolfhound to the police-station. police. I went to the front-door and 


there was a certain languor in the 
play; and it was noticed that a 


player stationed in the long field Deveribed. an infuriated 
who was busy with pencil and pad sel ahi 
composing verses was hardly dis- eee reane oe 


turbed throughout the game. 
When a player was for any rea- 
son deemed to be out, messengers 
were sent for the necessary forms 
on which the captain of the field- 
ing side might make out his claim 
to the umpires, who, if they sane- 
tioned the application, initialled 
them and forwarded them to the 
pavilion. When all was in order 
the batsman retired to the pavi- 
lion and against his name in the 
entrance the tab “In” was re- 
versed to read “ Out.” 
One-and-a-half hours were 
taken for luncheon, and at three 
| o'clock a body of messengers ar- 
| rived on the ground with teapots 
| and teacups and saucers, and tea 
| wasmade. This however did not 
| ocoupy more than forty minutes. 
Stumps were drawn in good time 
to allow the 4.35 train to be caught. 








“Country Rectory.- Kitchen-Boy wanted, beautifully. 
age 1619. Some experience desired.” 


Church Paper. the burly serg : 
He should have had plenty. ur'y Sergeant in whose arms I 




















- peeping cautiously round the door. 





All I had to do was to run there at! you brought that brute here?” 
top speed, and the wolfhound followed| “ Well, Sir, seeing as it's yours BOW, 
} I thought I'd better bring it along my 
“Is this dog yours, Sir?” asked | self like and see you got it all right. 
4 “ Did you—did you say it was mine? 
finally stopped running, while two very| ‘“That’s right, Sir. Dog ’s not 


at once.” 

“ He’s got no collar,” remarked 
a very acute constable. “Some. 
body must have lost him.” 

“‘ 1 don’t wonder,” I said under. 
standingly, and gave them my 
name and address. 

Now I certainly didn't realise at 
the time why they wanted my 
name and address. I had vague 
ideas about ‘‘ Finder will be suit- 
ably rewarded” or something like 
that, or at the very least, “ Finder 
will be suitably compensated,” and 
I did think that I deserved a little 
compensation and had my trousers 
to prove it. But nothing of the 
sort. In fact, if I had known the 
real reason why the police take 
such careful note of the name and 


me that I was wanted by the 


found the police, represented by 
the burly sergeant, standing on 
the doorstep and holding a broom- 
stick. At the further end of the 
broomstick was tethered an un- 
necessarily large Alsatian wolf- 
hound who was making no effort 
to conceal his intense interest in 
the sergeant’s calves. As I opened 
the door, however, the animal-at 
once lost any such interest and 
transferred it without hesitation 
elsewhere. 

“ Oof!” I said sharply, jumping 
backwards. 

With a dexterity that could only) 
be the outcome of practice the 
sergeant utilised the brute’s run 
to swing him round deftly in @ 
semicircle at the end of his broom- 
stick. : 

“That's all right, Sir,” he said, 
not without pride. s 

“That time, yes,” I replied, 


‘“1t’s the next time I'm think 
ing about. Why on earth have 
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claimed, and unclaimed property re- 
yerts to the finder. Will you sign this 
ipt?” 

we jnecautiously relaxed the grip of 
one hand from the broomstick in order 
to put it into his pocket. The dog, as 
if it had known all the time that this 
business of the receipt was bound to 
crop up sooner or later, seized its oppor- 
tunity with a low snarl of triumph. 
But 1 was too quick for him. ‘The snarl 
changed into a howl as I closed the 
door neatly on the end of its nose. 
The rest of the interview, I felt, 
would be better conducted, as far 
as I was concerned, from the 
safety of an upstairs window. 

When I reached my point of 
vantage the sergeant was being 
kept busy in the middle of the 
road spinning at top speed while 
the dog described an infuriated 
cirele round him on the radius of 
the broomstick. It reminded me 
of the Rodeo. 

“Attaboy !’’ I said admiringly. 
“Ride him, sergeant.” 

The animal, hearing my voice, 
ceased to revolve and sat down 
in the middle of the road, eyeing 
me hungrily. 

“ Will you come down and take 
him now and sign this receipt, 
Sir?” said the sergeant, mopping 
his brow. 

“Sergeant,” I said frankly, “I [ _ 
will conceal nothing from you. I ,— 
won't.” 





) 



















“Tt’s the law, Sir,” said the 

| sergeant darkly. 
“The law, sergeant,” I pointed 
| Out politely but firmly, “is well 
| known to bea hass. Far be it from 
|me to emulate the law. Take 
| that dog away, and never let me 
| look upon its teeth again. After 
all, the town possesses a lethal 
chamber, doesn’t it? I make you 
a free present of the connection of 
ideas. Good afternoon, sergeant.” 

I shut the window with de- 
cision and marched downstairs 
to my study again. To tell the 
trath I felt that I had handled a 
difficult situation with tact and firmness. 

Half-an-how' passed peacefully. 

: Please, Sir,” said Florence, “the 
police left this and said would you sign 
16 some time convenient and send it 
back.” 

I took the piece of paper from her 
and examined it. It was a formal 
receipt for the delivery of one dog. 

“Certainly not,” I said. “I don't 
know anything about this. I mean— 
1 haven’t got the dog.” 

_ “Yes, Sir,” said Florence. 
Adistinct malaise invaded me. “ Flor- 
| hee,” T said uneasily, “ you're not by 


yan 





= 


\ \\ \ 
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any chance telling me that I have got 
this dog, are you?” 

“Yes, Sir,” said Florence. 

“ Florence,” I said gloomily, “ tell me 
the worst. What exactly has happened 
during the last half-hour?” 

“The police brought a dog to the 
back-door, Sir. Weil, on a broomstick, 
Sir, in a manner of speaking. He said 
it was yours, Sir. He told me to go into 
the larder and shut the door, and then he 
took it down the garden and come back 





A vVenomour /narl 


appearance, 


greeted my 


| 








thy, 











quick and give me the receipt. 1 hope I 
haven’t done anything wrong, Sir?” 

“ No, Florence,” I said sadly, ‘* you 
haven't.” I walked over to my study 
window and looked out into the garden. 
A venomous snarl greeted my appear- 
ance. I walked back again. 

Would anybody like to provide a 
home for a delightful Alsatian wolf- 
hound, very faithful and almost harm- 
less at the end of a broomstick? Will 
be given away with a pound of bulbs 
—the bulbs I have been waiting now 
three weeks to plant, but dared not go 
into the garden. A. B.C. 





For resource and the timely display 
of a colossal cheek commend me to my 
friend Redman. I saw a good deal of 
him in Paris, a city of which he has a 
peculiar knowledge. One night he took 
me to the Coupole, and while we were 
there the police carried out one of 
their periodical raids for unauthorised 
foreigners. 





I was safe enough with quite a file 
of papers on me to guarantee my 
rsonality, but Redman had left 
is passport at the hotel and, like 
an ass, had never bothered to take 
out a carte Widentité. I quite 
anticipated the job of bailing him 
out at the Commissariat; but he 
remembered the French mania for 
having your photograph stuck on 
your official papers to check im- 
personation. So when our turn 
came he drew forth a neat little 
snap-shot of himselfand presented 
it to the astonished agent. 
“ Mais, qu'est-ce que ¢a prowve, 
M'sieu ?” 
“Comment?” exclaimed Red- | 
man with much show of righteous 
indignation; “ca prouve — ca 
protve que je suis moi—voyons |” 
And while the agent was re- 
covering we got away. 








An Abbey Thought. 

“There were wild scenes in the Abbey 
Theatre, Dublin, last night during the 
performance of Mr. Sean O’Casey’s new 
play, ‘ The Plough and the Stars.’ 

There was a similar scene in the 
theatre 20 years ago during the first 
performance of ‘ The Ploughboy of the 
Western World,’ by J. M. Synge.” 

Daily Paper. 

A pity the author called it “The 
Playboy,” as that rather spoils 
the coincidence. 


From an article on “ The Sports 
Fanatic ” :— 

“Sewing, of course, she never does. 
‘I never cut out the simplest jumper 
without making the most ghastly 
bloomers,’ she tells you.” 

Then. she is quite right to avoid all 
risk of such sartorial tragedies. 





“ Wipows’ Brest Provision.—E.g., if age 51 

next birthday, 10 yearly payments, totalling 
£246 (less tax) secure £509 immediately on 
husband’s death. 11.9 h.p. Cars, full tariff 
benefits one drives, £6 18s, 8d, Free pillion 
riding.” — Weekly Paper. 
While confessing that we do not fully 
grasp the true inwardness of this an- 
nouncement, we would advise any 
married lady who may be interested 
that the best way to insure being a 
widow is to let her husband do the free 
pillion-riding. 
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| Set beside the sparkle that is Shavian ; 
_ While his most sophisticated chatter 
| Lacks the madness of our Verdant 
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Old Lady (on her hundredth birthday, rather confused by many callers and congratulations). ‘‘ AND HOW MANY HUNDRED YEARS 


9” 


OLD DIp you say I was, MY DEAR‘ 


' 
TIME’S HANDICAP. 
BROownina, never mellower or sweeter 
Than when using the trochaic metre, 
Wrote a charming eulogy of Danre, 
Though in some respects his meed is 
scanty. 
Dante hailed from medieval Florence, 
So he couldn't study D. H. Lawrence 
Or express approval or abhorrence. 
Homer's Odyssey has many voices, 
But they donot touch the pitch of Joycr’s. 
Pinpar glorified Olympian racefields, 
But without the fervour that is Masr- 
FIELD'S. 
Marco Porto went as far as Han-Kau, 


But he never met with GILBERT 
FRANKAU. 

SHAKESPEARE wrote some meritorious 
dramas, 


But his scenic wardrobe lacked pyjamas, 
And his dialogue is quite Batavian 


Hatter. 
Mintox, though his name resounds for 


Could not earn remunerative wages 


| Or peruse Miss Eprru Sirwexw’s pages. 


Drypen, though a literary pasha, 
Never dreamed of Osnert or of SacHa. 
SAMUEL Perrys, without consulting 
Maroor, 
Coined his queer epistolary argot. 
Gippon’s gifts can never be denied him, 
But he hadn't H.G. Wexisto guide him. 
Had Miss Dororny collaborated, 
RICHARDSON would be less antiquated. 
Similarly Sippons, Kean and Garrick 
Might have reached the altitude barbaric 
Of the wondrous mimes who now in- 
flame us 
Had they filmed at Hollywood for 
‘« Famous,” 
Utilised the drums of Borria-Boola, 
And imbibed the methods of TaLLuLan. 
Great Napoiron did escape from Elba, 
But he never “listened-in” to Mensa. 
JANE, in rural solitudes embowered, 
Could not touch the vogue of Norn 


Cowarp, 

Worpsworta intermittently enthralled 
us, 

Though he never once set™eyes on 





ages, 


ALpous, 





Dying seventy years or so, poor fellow, 
Ere the publication of Chrcme Yellow, 


Or the tales, que referens rubesco, 


Written by Exizanetu Brpesco. 


Such are Time's revenges and surprises, 
Though some people think that he dis- 


guises 


Blessings. by denying to the greater | 
Souls the dubious boon of living later. 








A Wrinkle for the Smooth-faced. | 

“A reigning queen whose loveliness is ay 
famous attributes her creasey comple 
the constant use of lemon and milk as a tl 


astringent.”—Ladies’ Paper. 


“It is understood that Mr. H. A. L, Fisher, 
the Liberal member for the English l ae 
ties, will apply for the Chiltern Hundreds. His 
resignation has nothing to do with the fissures 


in the Liberal Party.”—Daily Pape 
Quite a different family. 
“ By sending fruit to sleep, P 


has discovered a method of fruit 5 
preservation .”—Daily Paper. 


rs 


rofessor -—— | 


torage and 


We ourselves have noticed that , 
pears always last the longest on 


sideboard. 


kre, 
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P Mr. Punon (to the Caancettor or THE Excuegver). “IT MAY NOT BE THE BEST MOMENT 
TO GIVE MONEY TO THE CIVIL SERVICE FOR THEIR GAMES, BUT IT’S A VERY 
GOOD MOMENT TO EXTRACT IT FROM THE BETTING FRATERNITY.” 
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| ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, February 15th.—Mr. THURTLE 
| bas got his eye on the Committee of 
Imperial Defence. To-day he wrung 
| the composition of its personnel from 
‘the Pauwe Minister. A less modest 
man than Mr. Batpwin would have 
' struck an attitude in the manner of 
Le Roi Soleil and roundly announced, 
“«Z,'état c'est mot,” for, so far as initiative 
goes, he is the Committee, the other 
members being present in a consultative 


capacity. The fact that one of them is 
the PERMANENT SECRETARY TO THE 
Treasury seemed to satisfy Mr. 


TaurtLe that the Committee may not 
be wholly lost to the Locarno spirit. 
Mr. Remer learned that the Civil Ser- 
vice has other things to do besides being 
civil and goingout tolunch. It embraces 
three hundred thousand “industrial 
snd manipulative workers,” and the 
policy of the Government in supply- 
ing them with two hundred thousand 
pounds for sports grounds was stoutly 
defended by the Prime Minister as 
being the first duty of an enlightened 
employer. Opposition cheers greeted 
these humane sentiments. Ministerial 
cheers greeted Mr. MacquisTEN’s sug- 
gestion that the Civil Servants should 
be made to play in other people's 
yards instead of keeping themselves to 
themselves. The Civilians’ claim to 
be known as the “ Sporting Service ”’ 
will be the subject of further debate. 
The House in Committee of Supply 
bent its attention to a supplementary 
estimate of £48,000 for paper. 1f money 
is the root of all evil, paper (according 
to Viscount Sanpon) is the root of all 
Government waste. Official 
wastrels passed chits round in 
large envelopes instead of fold- 
ng them, and acknowledged 
communications by letter when 
& posteard would do. Minis- 
ters wrote on “ beautiful writ- 
ing paper,” and the Stationery 
Office's fourteen points on eco- 
nomy were universally ignored. 
Even a Stationery worm will 
turn, and after further assaults 
Mr. McNeitn reminded the 
House that when, in order to 
stop it from making notes on 
the backs of the “large stiff 
envelopes " provided for other 
uses, he had caused a number 
of seribbling-pads to be placed 
in the House, these had im- 
mediately disappeared, card- 
board backs and all! Put out 
ofaction by thisshrewd counter- 
, attack a chastened House folded 
| Up its large stiff criticisms like 
_ the Arabs and as silently stole 
| 8Way to the next Vote. 
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Tuesday, February 16th.—A speech 
by Lord O'Hagan, deploring the con- 
tinued absence from the King’s Roll of 
Honour of seven county councils, thirty- 
eight town councils, more than fifty per 
cent. of the public utility companies of 





“L'ETAT C’#ST MOI!" 
[The Prix Misister has stated that he 
is the only permanent member of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence.] 


the country and one hundred and thirty- 
five Royal Warrant holders, and the 
existing (and perhaps consequent) un- 
employment of over thirty thousand 
disabled ex-service men, drew sympa- 





thetic utterances from Government 
| supporters in the House of Lords and 
‘somewhat vague promises from Lord 


BEES, 
Mr. Maxton (PRo-sUBSIDY) AND Mr. ALEXANDER (ANTI-). 


THE BATTLE OF THE 











CrciL on behalf of the Government to 
see if anything further could be done 
about it. 

In the Commons complaint was made 
that our soldiers practise heavy gunnery 
at Grain Island, near Southend, there- 
by causing grave inconvenience to the 
natives of Leigh-on-Sea. The War 
MrnisTER assured Mr. Barnes that the 
wilitary authorities were endeavouring 
to “ascertain the atmospheric condi- 
tions most favourable for reducing the 
effect of the concussion.” When that is 
done Leigh-on-Sea will doubtless enjoy 
a mild boom, 

Brigadier-General Brown thought 
the Ministry of Transport would have 
better used two thousand odd pounds 
to relieve rural ratepayers than to con- 
tribute them as half the cost of planting 
trees along the new arterial highways 
in Middlesex. 

“It is not planting tree for tree 

In bulk doth make Ministries better be” 
is his view of the matter. Colonel 
Asnuey pleaded for a sense of propor- 
tion. The cost was only one hundred 
and seventy-five pounds a mile, he ex- 
plained, “exclusive of smaller species 
which might be planted in the inter- 
vals.” This naive suggestion of the 
Middlesex desert being transformed into 
a bosky paradise effectively stemmed 
further criticism. 

propos of turning deserts into 
paradises it seems that an apology is 
owing to the Zionist Colonists in Pales- 
tine; a paragraph in the ‘ Essence” 
during last Session having apparently 
conveyed the impression that they were 
displacing the Arab cultivator there 
by financial rather than by agricultural 
ability. ‘Lhe facts, lamassured, 
are that the Zionists acquired 
the land at a high price and in 
a thoroughly neglected state 
from absentee Arab landlords 
and have brought it to a high 
state of agricultural efficiency 
by their own industry. 

In Committee of Supply the 
* House discussed the beet-sugar 
subsidy. A notice posted at 
the Feistead factory, equivalent 
to “Abandon hope, all ye agri- 
culturallabourers who seek em- 
ployment here,” incurred the 
wrath of Labour Members. The 
Minister pointed out that he 
had no more control over a beet- 
sugar factory in respect to those 
it chose to employ than over a 
tradeunion that would admit no 
more bricklayers. ‘That is not 
my paint,” exclaimed Mr. Dun- 
cAN, who had denounced the 
notice as monstrous, criminal, 
scandalous, wicked, vicious 
and preposterous. ‘But it is 
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my answer,” retorted Mr. GuINNEss 
calmly. ign 

Sir G. Courtxore, Unionist Member 
for Rye, came to the rescue of the de- 
feated Mr. Duncan, declaring the notice 
to be foolish and improper if actually 
posted, but pointing out that the Felstead 
factory was not yet equipped. Mr. 
Maxton courteously returned the com- 
pliment by dissociating himself from 
the statement of Mr. ALEXANDER that 
the Labour Party was opposed to the 
sugar-beet subsidy. 

Further evidence of the excellent dis- 
cipline prevailing in the Labour Party 
was provided when Colonel WeDGwoop, 
though an ex- Minister, meekly took the 
seat on-the second bench vacated by 


| Mr. Lanspury, who, as a mem- 


ber of the Party executive, has 
been promoted to the Front 
Opposition Bench. 
Wednesday, February 17th. 
—In the House of Commons 
this may be said to have been 
Mr. Krrxwoop's big day. He 
began by protesting against the 
issue of a writ for the election 
of a successor to Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher. The SPeaKER sug- 
gested that he should bring in 
a Bill to abolish University re- 
presentation. “I will do it,” 
declared Davy truculently, and 
the representatives of Saxon 
learning trembled in their shoes. 
A few minutes later the 
FInaNciaL SECRETARY TO THE 
Apmiratty declared, in answer 
to Lieut.-Commander Ken- 
worTtHy, that the Admiralty 
yacht Enchantress cost no- 
thing (being laid up), but 
admitted when pressed that he 
meant “practically nothing.” 
“He has made a mouthogra- 
phical error” announced Mr. 
Kirkwoop, thereby enriching 
the Anglo-Szcots vocabulary for all 
time. Then the question arose of the 
stopping of unemployment benefits 
in the case of women who refused 
domestic service. Mr. Bucnanan inti- 
mated that Mary did right to refuse to 
be a housemaid, either somewhere down 
in Kent or anywhere else, with the 
morals of the licentious capitalist class 
at their present low ebb. The Speaker's 
unwillingness to allow further supple- 
mentary questions brought Mr. Krrx- 
woop to his feet in an involved attempt 
to put what he conceived to be a point 
of order. Encouraging shouts of “Order, 
order” from the Government Benches 
ae him to inaudible retorts in 
road Scots. Then Sir Reainanp Haus 
arosé to put a point of order and it was 
KIRKWoOoD's turn to call for “ Orrrrder.” 
For the space ot perhaps a minute 





deep called todeep. Then the Srraker 
rose and both deeps subsided. “1'm 
no meek, wee lamb,” Mr. Kirkwoop 
was heard to observe when the storm 
was at its height. The painful fact 
seems to be that— 
St. Stephen’s has a little lamb 
With hair as black as jet; 
He isn’t meek; he isn’t wee: 
He ‘ll never make a pet. 

On a vote for an extra sixty thousand 
pounds for Customs and Excise, Mr. 
Tom SHaw drew a pathetic picture of 
himself being required to swear on a 
“half-sized family Bible” that he had 
no silk undies in his earpet-bag. 

“Slay me with your voices but not 
with your votes” was the burden of the 











A CHANGE 
CoLoneL WepDGwoop anp Mr. Lanspcry 
(reading fiom back to front). 


IN THE WEATHER. 


CHANCELLOR OF THE EXcCHEQUER'’S re- 
frain on the “hands off the Road Fund” 
motion of Mr. Dixry, Unionist Member 
for Penrith and Cockermouth. He 
flatly refused to discuss the merits of 
the Road Fund or to reveal his inten- 
tions, honourable or otherwise, towards 
it, since to do so would be a violation of 
constitutional practice. The House 
responded to Mr. Cuurcaii.’s double 
appeal by criticising his proposed raid 
on the Road Fund in no uncertain voice 
and gs firmly rejecting Mr. SnowpEn’s 
motion that the unkind question be put. 

Thursday, February 18th.—While 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonatp was harrow- 
ing the sands of Iraq in the Commons, 
the Lords listened to Lord Parmoor 
driving his cruel coulter through the 
Government's White Paper on Agricul- 





tural Policy. The Government's view, 





se 

















% LT 
as expressed by Lord BLEDISLOR, was 
that where the farmer is concerned 
kind words are more than subsidies and 
simpler methods of borrowing mone 
than schemes for having the land. 
owners’ blood. Meanwhile the Leapgp 
OF THE Opposition was finding a prickly 
hedgehog in his furrow, in the shape of 
the SecRETARY FOR Dominion ArPams. 

There were other obst ructions, notably 
Major Hixxs, Unionist} Member for 
Ripon, who in @ maiden speech urged 
the Opposition to consider the desir- 
ability of finding some common ground 
where East and West could meet; 
“ Russian boots,” suggested Mr: Jack 
Joxes brightly, and relapsed into dig. 
nified attention. Mr. Hinton Youxg 
augmented Mr. Amery's prac- 
tical arguments with just the | 
right appeal to sentiment, and, | 
in spite of Lieut.-Commander | 
KeNWORTHY’s rousing déclara- | 
tion that Mr. Hitron Yoong | 
by no means represented the | 
views of a dozen Liberals, of | 
whom he, Commander Key-| ~ 
WORTHY, was one (if not more), | 
there was little for Sir Austex | 
CHAMBERLAIN to reply to and | 
every reason for the House to | 
approve the Iraq Treaty by the | 
substantial majority of 144) 
votes. So penetrating how- | 
ever was the Forricn Muvis- | 
TER sarraignment of thespeech | 
of the Leaver oF THE Oppost- | 
TION that Mr. MacDonatp felt | 
compelled to explain to the | 
House that he by no means} 
meant what he must have| 
meant if he meant anything | 
at all. | 

At Question Time Sir Lestar | 
Scort invited the Prive May- | 
ISTER to consider making it am», 
offence analogous to contempt | 
of court to “pretend to dis: | 
close the intention of a Royal Com-| 
mission in advance of its authorised 
report.” The Prime Minister int- 
mated that difficulties lay in the way | 
of establishing “contempt of Parlia-| 
ment” as an offence. | 

A lively discussion followed the ques | 
tions by some Unionist Members as to | 
the constitutional position of the Par: | 
MANENT SECRETARY TO THE TREASURY. | 
Members wanted an assurance that his 
permanent name is not Pooh Bah, to 
which the Prive Minister illuminat- 
ingly replied that Government Depart 
ments are dynamic rather than state, | 
and, more to the purpose, that what | 
ever functions the PERMANENT SEORE | 
TARY OF THE TREASURY exercises 1D Te 
spect to Departments other than his 
own have been exercised by himself or 
his predecessors since 1867. 
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THE DOMINANT SEX. 

“Man is, and must be,” I said, “ the 
dominant sex.” 

*He mustn't be,” replied my niece 
Audrie, “and he isn’t.” 

“It is generally accepted,” I said. 

“Yes, by men,” she qualified. “I 
hope you know you’re frightfully con- 
ceited.” 

“If lam,” I replied, “I have reason 
to be. Iam a man; and man is and 
must be the dominant sex.” 

“You talk just like a parrot. Look 
here—if you re so jolly dominant why 
lo T always beat you at tennis?” 

“Age,” I replied, ‘difference in. 
| Remorseless time has played havoc 

with me.” 

“Pooh, you won’t run.” 

“Not won't. Can't.” 

“And why can’t you? Because 
| you're too fat. And why are you fat ? 
| Because you're lazy. All men are.” 
| “Not at all, Audrie,” I protested. 
| “Man the Breadwinner toils unceas- 
| ingly for Woman the Butterfly.” 

: sun yes! What sort of toil do you 
do? 

“ Business— you wouldn't under- 
stand,” I said firmly. 

“T bet I would. “Lunch.” 


} 


Business is simply an excuse for lunch.” 

‘No, no,” I urged. “ Luneh is often 
an opportunity for business.” 

“How long does lunch last?” she 
persisted. 

‘Till grace is said and all rise.” 

“If they can. Cards afterwards, I 
suppose. Poker?” she shot at me 
keenly. 

“‘T wouldn’t touch it,” I assured her, 
‘with a pair of tongs.” 

‘** Snooker ?” 

“No snooker. Very occasionally a 
game of dominos rounds things off.” 

Audrie gave me a sweet smile at 
this disclosure. 

*« Now I see,” she said, “what man 
is and must be—oh, yes, he certainly 
must be.” 

‘‘T am glad you realise,” I rejoined, 
“that he is and must be, as I said, the 
domin 

‘‘The domino sex,” 
scornfully. 





she completed 





“Mr. —— is a character whom Dickens 
would have dearly loved to depict; he has 
spent so many years with dogs that he now 
wears a mastiff-like expression, which is not 
lessened by his habit of wearing a bowler hat 
in all circumstances.”"—Daily Paper. 


All the best mastiffs, we understand, 











THE MODERN AURORA. 


[It will be recalled that Aurora's spouse, 

Tithonus, though made immortal, did not share 

her gift of perpetual youth. } 

Woman, though oft you ‘ve plied of old 
The art of keeping young for ever, 

To-day past efforts leave us cold; 
With heightened ardour you endeavour 

Triumphantly at last to put 

Tough Father Time beneath your boot. 


Your crows’- feet you massage away ; 
Keep slim on sport or special diet ; 
In case your shingled thatch turns 
re 
With subtle mixtures you supply it; 
But 'tis your juvenile attire 
That most reflects your heart’s desire. 


You prance as giddy as you please 
In modes half-civilised though 
British— 
Scant frocks that lightly flog your knees, 
And hose perennially skittish, 
Affecting by these means to find 
An equal youthfulness of mind. 


But if by capering on Life’s stage 
You hope to keep Tithonus jolly, 

Thrice-vain Aurora of our age, 
Why, therein lies your crowning folly ; 

These struggles to retain your prime 








“What do you mean by ‘lunch’ ?” 


do this. 











Make him an old man ere his time. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Mr. Pepys” (Everyman). 


and com 
Samvuen Perys. But we might well 
have expected a good deal more 

than we got. In order to ensure 

the right complement of women’s 
yoices—and for other less innocent 

reasons-——it was natural of course 
to insist on his taste for unattached 

female company; but we might 

have been allowed a few other 
aspects of his character. We saw, 

for instance, nothing of his regard 

for the society of people of rank 

and importance ; indeed there was 

nobody else even of his own mod- 

est position in the play. Apart 

from a brief and perfunctory spasm 

of diary-writing, and one or two 
references to his special interest in 

domestic finance, he was presented 

to us first and last as just a philan- 
derer. 

Mr. Raxatow, who played the 
part, had little chance—and took 
little trouble to make one—of dis- 
tinguishing between Mr. Pepys and 
Captain Macheath. You would 
never have guessed beforehand that 
these two gentlemen had so much 
in common. 

The plot, such as it was, turned 
on the mutual jealousy of Pepys 
and his wife, and culminated in 
the commonplace surprise of their 
meeting in the dressing-room of 
the King’s Playhouse—Pepys in 
the dubiouscompany of Nell Gwyin 
and other ladies of her quality, and 
his wife attended by her amorous 
dancing-master. In the Third Act 
the situation (without any surprise 
left) was more or less repeated, 
with a change of scene to Bartho- 
lomew Fair and a reconciliation 
thrown in. 

Yet it is on this Third Act that 
the opera must rely for its best 
chance of survival, Up to this point 
it had gone tamely and amateur- 
ishly, and on the night when I saw 
it had been coldly received. But 
this Act introduced us in the Pup- 
pet Showman (admirably played by 
Mr. ALFrep CLark) to a true figure 
of low comedy. And the Show 
itself was delightful, with its figures 
(human heads and toy bodies) pre- 
senting the courtship of Catherine 
Parr,and its chorus that rehearsed 
the catalogue of Henry's previous 
wives, ending, in the Widecombe 
manner, with “Catherine Howard 
and all.” 





But the chief virtue of this Act 





THE IMPARTIAL 
Pembleton (Mn. Guy Le Frovre) to Nell Gwynn 


(Miss Isapes Jeans) 


was that it gave Mr. Guy Le Feuver 
(as Pembleton, the dancing-master) an 
adequate opportunity for his delicate 

Ir would have been unreasonable to| humour. His song of the ladies whose 
expect in a ballad opera a very faithful | competition for his favours he tried to 
hensive character-sketch of ! conduct impartially was easily the best 





LOVER. 


“1 try to kiss fairly, 
I do what I can.” 




















CAPTAIN MACPEPYS, 
Mr. Samuel Pe; ys 
Mrs. Knipp 


Mr. Ranatow. 
Miss Onren Ross, 


thing in the play, and he handled it (and | 
his dialogue) with an exquisite subtlety | 
of voice and expression. I recall the de. | 
light that he gave me in The Duenng | 
and his performance in Mr, Pepys | 
placed him well apart from the rest, | 


j 
———_e«, | 


| 
! 


Miss IsapeLJransas Nell Groyna | 
was not very satisfying. I found | 
her smile too persistent and glit- | 
tering, and her cropped curls, of | 
that tint of aubura which common. | 
ly owes something to peroxide, did | 
not suit her face any better than | 
they suited the period. As Catherine | 
Parr in the Puppet Show, where | 
her face was framed in a head. | 
dress that hid her hair, she took | 
on a very piquant charm. 

Miss Marocor Stevexine (Mrs, | 
Pepys) has a nice voice and a clear. 
enunciation which should serve her | 
well in a more sympathetic part. | 
One remembers the high promise of | 
her performance on tour in The | 
Way of the World. Miss Frorence | 
McHucu made a jolly wench of 
Deborah, Mrs. Pepys's servant, late | 
of Zummerzet, whose innocence | 
received many agreeable shocks 
from her new and carnal environ. | 
ment. Mr. Lawrence Baskcoms, 
as Hewer, ahenchman of Mr, Pepys, 
had his moments of quiet fun, 
and Master Guy P1kr, who doubled 
the small parts of Call Boy at the 
King’s Playhouse and Showman's | 
Boy at Bartholomew Fair, played | 
with a most attractive indifference | 
to his surroundings. 

Mr. MARTIN SHaw's music, simple | 
in its effortless gaiety, had the | 
qualities proper to the time and | 
circumstance; and he knows his} 
business well enough to give the | 
words a chance. Mr. CLirrorD) 
Bax was happier with his lyrics | 
than with his prose dialogue. He | 
did not always use singing mea 
sures, but there was always g 
matter in his lines. He is never | 
slipshod with his rhymes, and as 
a maker of light verse he has mas 
tered the technique of his craft. 1 
caught one anachronistic echo in 
“never never—hardly ever,” but 
he has a very distinct note of his 
own, a rare thing among writers 
of stage-lyrics. I verified my im 
pressions by buying two sixpenny 
“ broad-sheets” with one of his 
songs on each. 

Mr. ALLAN WaDk, who produced 
the opera, had followed the best 
Hammersmith-Lyric traditions 18 
the economy of its setting; but in 
respect of his book, his cast and 
his house he had not had Mr. 
Nicen Prayram’s material at bis 
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Wife of Author (entering his study). “Tak 


CLEANING THIS ROOM TO-MORROW.” 


to repeat the success of The Beggar's 
Opera ; but all of us hope it may give 
anencouraging start to the new manage- 
ment of Everyman. My own advice to 
those who find Hampstead more remote 
than Hammersmith (it isn’t really) is to 
time their arrival for the opening of the 
Third Act. Having appeased their 
organs of digestion they will come to it 
in a better frame of mind and stomach 
than I did after prematurely assisting 
at the very moderate entertainment of 
the first two Acts. They will of course 
miss My joyous surprise at the sudden 
improvement; but youcan’t have every- 
thing. 0. 8. 
“Is Zav So?” (Apono), 

l entered the theatre with every pre- 
judice against a play so full of Ameri- 
can “idioms” that it is necessary to 
issue a glossary with the programme, 
and I was prepared to consign it to 
the Ellis Island of immigrant drama, 
ticketed “Case of Mental Turpitude- 


| Buy British.” But I was immediately 


and irretrievably conquered by two brii- 
liantly funny men—Mr, JamEs GLEASON 
(who, with Mr. Richarp Taner, is also 
part-author) and Mr. Rorert Arm- 


PUNCH, 





sive, lightning-tongued and" idiomatic” 
manager of “ Chick,” the bovine, soft- 
hearted prize-fighter (Mr. ARMsTRONG), 
who in most of his fights “hits the 
mat” from sheer goodness of heart. 
While these two are on the stage, singly 
or together, you laugh till you ery, and 
then (for they areat times, foreomedians, 
quite indecently moving) you cry till you 
laugh again. 

Of the framework of the plot too much 
had better not be said, the villain who 
supports it all being perhaps a little too 
bad to be true; but I would pass almost 
any excuse that introduced “ Hap" and 
“ Chick” into his house as butler and 
footman. There they make love to the 
‘‘dames, frails, skirts, Janes or wrens” 
of the domestic staff; and these little 
scenes are written and acted with an in- 
genious and beautiful simplicity which 
challenges comparison with the great 
Cuaruiz's methods. There too they 
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A MENTAL NOTE, HORACE, OF WHERE EVERYTHING 18, BECAUSE WE START SPRING- 





‘stage a boxing-bout which, at least 
to the uninitiated eye, is done with such 
realistic gusto that the two combatants, 
if they are spared, should be in capital 
condition by the end of the ran. 

As for the “ idioms,” no one need be 
frightened away by the glossary. Mr. 
GLEASON spoke whole sentences of 
which not one single word was intelli- 





foreign language; indeed, as a good 
Englishman, I maintain that he was. 
But it did not matter. Had he been re- 
citing out of a stores catalogue he would 
have been just as funny, and his face 
and figure would have told us what he 
meant. And the dialogue, intelligible 
or not, is truly humorous, based upon 
character and a rich understanding of 
human nature. 

Thesetwodelights were well supported 
by a cast mainly American. Misa Jo 
WaLLace stood out among the “frails,” 
who have fewer chances than the‘ gabby 
pug” and the ‘sock-peddler’s pilot,” 
Miss Amy Branpon-THomas ably repre- 
sented the English ‘ wrens,” and Mr, 
AnTHONY BusHELL was a very sincere 
and attractive young gentleman. I| 
laughed more, and more nearly cried, 
than I have done for a long time. 

A. P. H. 

“Unxcie Vanya” (Deke or Yorx’s), 

The first-night notices of Uncle Vanya 
when it was produced in far-distant 

Barnes reached such heights of enthus- 
iasm that one was inclined to put it 
down to the prevailing attack of Tcheho- 
vitis, which has so happily taken posses- 
sion of us, and to wonder whether it 
could have been quite as good as all thas. 








StRoxG. Everyone should see Mr. 
| Gtmason, who plays“ Hap,” the aggres- 





gible; he might have been speaking a 
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colleagues have indeed, if anything, 
understated the matter. I have seldom 
sat at a play so enthralled by the finely- 
married arts of author and actor. 

Uncle Vanya is a signal instance of 
Tchehov's masterly and, I should sup- 
pose, instinctive appreciation—it is too 
subtle to be consciously contrived—of 
what will tell when played as against 
what will be effective when read. For 
what have you? A queer mournful 
collection of folk gathered together in 
a Russian country house; an old dull | 
malade imaginaire of a professor with an | 
undeserved reputation, married to 
a beautiful spineless young woman, 
technically virtuous through 
lack of character rather than by 
resolute choice; two middle-aged 
men of brains and temperament 
—Voynitsky (Uncle Vanya), em- 
bittered by the wreck of his own 
life and the relentless drag of 
his own irresolute character, ex- 
posing his misery to all and sun- 
dry, and Astrov, the doctor, half- 
idealist and lover of beauty and 
worshipper of the creative im- 
pulse which builds for the future, 
half-cynic and some way to be- 
coming a drunkard; both kindly 
men, both soured and disillusion- 
ised, both failures; Vanya's plain 
young niece passionately and 
hopelessly in love with the de- 
tached Astrov ; Telyegin, a pov- 
erty-stricken landowner and de- 
pendent; an old nurse, patient 
and quiet as an old dog. A dull 
crowd mired in a deadly slough 
of despond. 

But no human being, so our 
author proves, is dull when a 
master hand knows which parts 
of the clay to cut away to expose 
the actions and passions at work 
underneath. There is no thesis 
such as dominates the rules of our 
own serious modern playwrights. 





poses) 


WE HAVEN'T HAD A SINGLE SUICIDE.” 
You loo ; servati meee hen Tie ‘ 
u look through the observ ation Uncle Venue . . Mr. Rowent Farqunansox, 
glass at the human ants running Astrov (a doctor) . Mr. Henry C, Hewirr 


hither and thither, and because 
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that Moscow does not disdain the use 
of pink paper roses trailing on the win- 
dows; one expected perhaps random 
blobs of purple and bistre. ' 
Between the principal players, some 
relatively unknown, some of established 
reputation, there was little to choose. 
Mr. Ropert FarQuHarson’s was a 
beautifully sensitive performance. The 
intellectuality, the kindliness, the tragic 


| despair, in a trivial environment, which 
\deepens the tragedy, of the unhappy 


Vanya were superbly set before us. Miss 
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Dorotuy MassixGHam made of Helena, 
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MOST UNRUSSIAN, 


Unele Vanya (returning morphia stolen for lethal pu- 


“OH, WELL, TAKE IT, BUT IT'LL SPOIL THE 


you are an ant yourself you are fas-|the Professor's young wife, a livine 


cinated, 


thing, and with an admirably restrained 


If any robust ant of an Englishman jart touched in the passages of hysteria 


here exclaims, “ But this is exactly | without makin 


what would bore me stiff,” will he take 
it, on the word of a late-converted and 
indeed almost a reluctant Tchehovist, 
that he is in error ? 

The play was almost perfectly pro- 
duced by Mr. Turoporr Komtsarsev- 
sky—I say “almost,” to retain some 
claim to balance of judgment; setting 
charmingly simple and unmannered, 
grouping and movement intelligently 
planned, pace discreetly regulated and 
varied, elocution clear without con- 
scious effort. It is interesting to note 


g them merely painful. 
|Mr. Henry C. Hewirt's Asirov was 
also a most accomplished performance; 
; be handled especially well the scenes in 
| which Astrov was not unpleasantly in- 
| toxicated—a trap for the selfishly ambi- 
tious actor. Miss Jean Fornes-Ropert- 
| SON added honour to an honoured name 
In an exquisitely tender performance of 
the not too easy part of the lovelorn 
Sonia. Mr. Borts Raxevsky, playing 
against the sympathy of the audience, 
held its attention and deserved its 
approval. I doubt if anything could 
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4, 1996. 


| Fepruary 2 
have been better than Miss Marjory | 
GABAIN’S portrait of the old nurse: and 
Mr. Ivor Barnarv was all but as good 
with his Velyegin. 

There was nothing to do fora h pho: 
tised and temporarily Russified eriti 
but to rush from the theatre, drive & 
the nearest restaurant and try to toss 
down his unaccustomed throat a meas. | 
ure of vodka with that expert aim whieh 
Doctor Astrovso skilfully exhibited, Bu 
he found, alas! that it needed practice. | 

If a seat in the Duke of York's js 
vacant for many weeks it will be a 
reproach to an imperceptive town, 
A quite superb performance of q 
master-work. 


THE MULTIPLE MUSICIAN. 

(By our Labour Correspondent.) 

Tne evening concert given by 
Captain F. C. Saverzweie at the 
Queen's Hall last week has at- 
tracted, as it deserved, a good 
deal of attention. The Captain, 
who is engaged as a band-master 
in Ireland, performed on no fewer 
than fifteen instruments, em- 
bracing the families of strings 
(three), wood-wind (five) and brass 
(seven). But the piano was not 
included in the performance ol 
this musical Mrezzoranti, whose 
most notable exploit was in a 
‘Fantasia Concertante” of his 
own composition, in which all the 
fifteen instruments were heard 
ina row. Of the proficiency dis- 
played by this multiple soloist it 
is not our intention to speak. 
Mr. Punch was not present, and 
there is a certain divergence in 
the views expressed by the erities, 
one of whom was unkind enough 
to say that the Captain could 
hardly count on a job in the 
London Symphony Orchestra 
with any ot his instruments save 
the “tubaphone,” a sort of musi- 
cal-box, and that if his“ Fantasia 
Concertante”’ obtained a perman- 
ent place in the Queen’s Hall reper- 
tory, he (the musician and critic) would ) 
give up musical criticism. 

But the real significance of the eon- 
cert has so far been entirely missed 10 
all the notices that have appeared. The 
issue involved is not musical but m- 
dustrial and economic. It is true that) 
Captain Saverzweia does not attempt) 
to play all his fifteen instruments sim | 
ultaneously, after the fashion of the| 
homme-orchestre who used occasionally | 
to be seen in the streets. 


PLAY, 


Still he did | 
play fifteen instruments, and we have no 
hesitation in declaring that this 1s quite 
irreconcilable with the basic prince! 





of organized Labour. It is not a new 
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Huntsman. “Have YOU SEEN MY FOX?, 


Londoner. “ Wuat's IT Likn? 


elects tied 
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IF It’s A LITTLE BROWN THING WITH A BUSHY,TAIL, 
IF IT WAS YOURS YOU SHOULDN'T LET IT WANDER ABOUT THE PUBLIC ROAD.’ 


, 





job” is a commonplace of the political 
philosophers of ancient Greece. In 
modern politics the principle of ‘one 
man onevote”’ is very generally adopted, 
and the ideal in music, from the point 
of view of Trade Unionism, would be 
“one man one note.” This, though 
logically defensible in the interests of 
the equitable division of labour, may be 
regarded in practice as a counsel of per- 
fection. But no such reserves can be 
admitted in enforcing the rule of “one 
man, one instrument.” 

Captain Saurrzweic’s audacious 
Violation of this salutary and humane 
precept is exceptional, but unhappily 
artists of the greatest eminence have of 
late shown a disposition to set a bad 
example, KreisLer and Casans, in- 
stead of confining their activities to the 
Violin and the violoncello respectively, 
have both been known to officiate at the 
plano in public. Dame Nevin Meipa 
a frequently accompanied herself in 

| Home, Sweet Home.” Joor Lier, 


the Dutch heavy-weight boxer, after 
knocking out the Welsh champion, Dick 
Power, in two rounds, sang the Pro- 
logue from Pagliacci from the platform. 





This is not the first time he has done 


= SERELIETAL ST AEST A 
; 


I NEARLY RAN OVER ONE OF THEM; AND 





this. Worse still, he is said to be also 
a conjurer and a ventriloquist. These 
deviations, when practised by leading 
artists, are apt to be infectious, and 
should be promptly and firmly discour- 
aged. Otherwise legislative measures 
will be necessary to suppress a form of 
pluralism and unfair competition pecu- 
liarly out of keeping with the spirit of 
modern Labour. 





ANOTHER SAUL AMONG THE PROPHETS. 


In a recent speech at Seattle, Joun PHriip 
Sousa, the famous bandmaster and composer 
of innumerable marches, from “ The Washing- 
ton Post” onwards, declared that Prohibition 
brought on Jazz and the “Charleston,” and 
predicted the early demise of burlesque in 
music and of the “temporary aberration ” of the 
“ Charleston.” ] 

Wen Orrenbacu crossed the Atlantic 

To cheer and enliven the Land 
Of the Free with his strains corybantic, 

Young Sousa was one of his band ; 
And, true to the lead he was given, 

Right on through his musical reign 
“Straight” music he always has striven 

To make and maintain. 


So it isn’t a risible matter, 
Or mere irresponsible chat, 
Or the freak of a lunatie hatter 
Who's talking at largethrough his hat, 





When Sovsa in deep indignation 
And genuine sorrow lets fly 
At Jazz as a vile aberration 
Of times that are dry. 


For we read, in the ery from Seattle 
And all that it bids us eschew, 

The ominous prelude of battle 
Between the old tunes and the new— 

The rag-time, type post-‘‘ Alexander,” 
Beloved of the fox-trotting host, 

And the sort that is simpler and blander, 
“The Washington Post.” 


Will tune be supplanted by “ syncop.,” 
The “saxo.” demolish the Strad., 
Because the denial of drink op- 
erates in a way that is bad? 
I know not, but beg thee, O Musa 
Melodica, never betrayed 
By your veteran votary, Sousa, 
Come down to his aid. 


Oh, save the still nights of our summ: rs 
From harsh and delirious din, 
From the sinister “snares” of trap- 
drummers, 
Satanic and sable of skin; 

And, as in the days of Bersnazzar, 
With luminous signs on the wall 
Proclaim to the jubilant Jazzer 

His imminent fall. 
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MORE JACKDAW IN GEORGIA. 
Dixe-Doxe-Bett: Seconp ToLine. 

(After Mr, WALTER DE LA Manze.) 

Except for the slow soft swishing of 
Sunshine’s scythe in the long grasses 
of those time-obliterated mounds the 
churehyard was very still. Very flower- 
ful and still, save for that swish, swish, 
and, infrequently, the clear call of a 
robin perched cocksurely on stone or 
mound or eypress top. Leaning on the 
mildewed pillar of the low gateway I 
watched the old man at work in the 
golden morning light. The fragrance 
of that hay mown so freshly among the 
white and grey memorials of moulder- 
ing mortality was delicious. I thanked 
Heaven silently for this green oasis of 
gentle death. 
~ Jt was, I agree, a shattering thing to 
do for one even then revolving in his 
mind a pantomime for midgets, but 
noisily I let fall the wicket-latch and 
sauntered along the marled path be- 
tween the graves. 

«“ Hard at work, Sunshine?” I asked, 
pausing in the path near the old man. 
He turned his lined cadaverous face 
towards me and let fall his scythe. 

“* Hard’ ain’t the word, Sir. And 
them danged goblins be mimbling- 
mambling around while I cuts—ay, 
and pulling hairs from my old ears they 
be,dang ’em!"” He flicked a bandana 
handkerchief about his head as if to 
seare those dancing invisible sprites. 
For though I looked intently I could 
see nothing but the mica-bright gleam 


of a gnat’s wing as it sailed in the sun- | 


shine about his nose. 

He spat sadly on his gnarled rheu- 
matic hands and straightened his back 
a littl. “You want eternity and a 
pair of almighty shears—ay, and a back 
with a hinge in it—to keep them odd 
corners tidy. Too many crosses and 
chains and edgings. Too many folk 
living and dying hereabouts. Mostly 
dying. They don’t fish and they don’t 
farm and they don’t rightly belong. 
They make their bit away in the towns 
and come to Pinnerpol because granite 's 
cheap for houses and dirt cheap for 
graves, dang ‘em!"’ 

The old man took a packet from the 
rusty coat that hung on the arm of a 
recent cross and seated himself on a 
daisied mound. “They've no origin- 
ality, you see.” He munched bread 
tilently for a while. “Granite and lead 
letters and stone chips and danged 
troublesomechains. And as for epitaphs 
~—& smear of soothing-syrup. I tell 
you, Sir, it’s well-nigh fifty years 
since the truth was told on a stoue in 
this parish. There’s a rare instance 
over there by the hedge. Eighteen 
seventy-one it is, and late for the truth. 





Not that I won't say the sound of his 
name had something to do with it, 
though he was a rare soaker, was Ned. 
“ Here lies Ned Soddy, 

Dead through toddy. 

His mother who bore him 

Died drunk before him. 

Pause, Stranger, and pour 

The Death from your door.” 

As I made out the solemn ribaldry a 
strange excitement came upon me. I 
forgot the pantomime which I had been 
devising for the midgets of the Old and 
the New Worlds. Here were epitaphs 
for the asking, and J, as prone to pore 
upon these chiselled pointers of mort- 
ality as to sport in fancy with fairies of 
curious nomenclature, was not loth to 
take my opportunity. Reared like some 
torso of antiquity amid a riot of flower- 
ing grasses 1 perceived but three yards 
to my right a stone green with age. I 
pointed to it, and as I did so the old 
man chuckled miserably. 

“Tom Ball, and he’s been dead these 
seventy years. A mighty cripple, Sir, 
if accounts be true—a hobbler from his 
birth.” 

I stepped forward to the stone. 

“ T had no joy of life, 

Mv legs were twist ; 

No maid would be my wife 
On earth—but, hist! 

In heaven my form shall be 
Comelv and tall; 

Angels will walk with me 
Who was Tom Ball.” 

I passed from that rune of bitter 
exultance and pressed a silver coin into 
the old man’s hand. ‘Show me some 
more, Mister—er—Sunshine,” I said 
with almost febrile eagerness. 

“My name’s not Sunshine, but 
Stagg,” he said. ‘And why do they 
call me Sunshine, Sir? Smile you may, 
but it’s because they know I walk with 
the dead all my days, and because 
they see me going my ways and think- 
ing of the shortness and curiousness of 
life. But here’s a rare one.” The bent 
figure threaded his way among the 
green mounds to a corner by the briar- 
hung wall of the road and reverently 
lifted a veil of creeper from a stone 
pitted and pocked by the rains and 
frosts of many years. Eagerly I stooped 
and read :— 

* Two brothers beneath 
This cold stone rest, 
Good fellows both, 
Quick with a jest 
John took the coin 
The sergeant gave, 
And came one-legged 
To the grave. 
Will wed a wife 
He could not bide, 
And, lacking laughter, 
Pined and died. 
Good fellows both 
These lines attest, 
John and Will Summers 
Here at rest,” 
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Even as I turned away, reflecting on 
the simplicity of the demand these quiet 
dead made cf the capricious Fates ] 
saw a neighbouring stone of the same 
year, 1815:— 


“Sam Day lies here, 

A tailor by trade; 

His way with a coat 
Was his way with a maid, 

* Lace them and press them 
liowever you may, 

Soon they ‘lH be old and soiled,’ 
Said Sam Day.” 





“There be that,” said Sunshine, “and | 
the one for the pottycary over there.” | 
I raised myself to see the old man | 
drifting dispiritedly away to a stone | 
half hidden by a bush of whitebeam, | 
His hand moved miserably in a gesture 
of invitation and, with my appetite for | 
epitaphs unappeased, I went forward | 
to read the inscription to one Monk, ap | 
apothecary :— 

“ Here be the mortal ashes sunk 

Of Hezekiah David Monk, 

A kind Apothecary, he 

Took never more than rightful fee; 
Nor, in his threescore years and ten, 
Misread the Doctor's crabbéd pen. 
Poisons and healthful herbs he knew 
And could prepare a potent brew, 
Now all his skill is nought, his phial 
Becomes a Heaven-resounding viol, 
Whereon he plays nor ever sees 

Our earthly base infirmities.” 


“They be the best,” said Sunshine. 
“The others be snips and snaps from 
Ancient and Modern and the Book.” 
He sighed heavily. ‘ Like as not I'll 
be buried without one; but if I hada 
say in it I know what I'd like writ | 
above me.” From the lid of his steel 
tobacco-box he produced a piece of paper | 
yellowed to the quality of parchment. | 
{ opened its torn folds and read the | 
wavering scrawl :— 
“* Sunshine’ lies here, a sexton bent 

Through following his employment. 
Neatly and well he laid below 
The parish corpses row on row. 

He cut the grass and pruned the roses 

And did odd jobs no man supposes. 

But howsoever, and without brag, “ 

The old Scythe’s got him, ‘Sunshine’ Stagg.” | 

I took out my note-book and, getting 
the old man’s silent permission, entered | 
the quaint doggerel on a page facing a | 
pencilled chorus for my pantomime for | 
midgets. Leaving the sexton reverently | 
replacing the epitaph in the tobacco- | 
box 1 wandered quietly away with a| 
jumble of mazed thoughts in my mind. | 
{ murmured something inconsequent to | 
the Vicar, a new and irritating Vicar, | 
who approached me on his way to the | 
church, and so came to the gate and | 
the secular dustiness of the unconse- | 
crated road. W. K. 8 
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First Flapper (reading account of the Lenatex-Witts match). “Isn’t SUZANNE TOO MARVELLOUS? = It 


TERRIBLE STRAIN FOR HER NERVES.” 





Paistep Peru. 
Painted Pearl, I will not kiss you; 
From those lips that scarlet shine 
Surely some fell flame must issue 
And infect or frizzle mine. 
Darling one, as I have told you, 
In my arms I long to hold you, 

But before that fond embrace, 
Darling, will you wash your face ? 
Though you know my heart is single, 

Not for all the bolts of Jove 
Shall my lips with crimson mingle 
Or attempt a mouth that’s mauve ; 
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Second Flapper. “Wri, oF CouRsE I WENT THROUGH THE SAME THING WHEN I woN OUR CHAMPIONSHIP AT GOLDER’s Parx,” 





Not for all the whims of Fashion 
Will I taste a tinted passion, 
So, before our first embrace, 
Darling, will you wash your face ? 


Should sad Time your beauty tarnish 
You may paint till all is blue; 
Who can blame a coat of varnish 
On a craft no longer new ? 
But it ought to be unlawful 
For a girl to look so awful! 
Pray, before our fond embrace, 
Darling, let me wash your face. 


Who would think that virgin kisses 
Slept behind that wanton hue? 








Every faded Miss and Mrs. 
Smiles vermilion just like you. 
Though you're not, I’m well 
acquainted, 
Half as old as you are painted, 
Tell me, sweet one, if you be 
Twenty-two or thirty-three. 
A. P. H. 


“Talking Amazon parrot, actually repeating 
many unique phrases in a pleasing human 
voice, trained by lady, 2 years old.” 

Weekly Paper. 
We can well believe that this precocious 
little lady taught the bird some unique 
phrases. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

The Letters of Sir Walter Raleigh (MeTHveEN) are from 
first to last a convivial series. Few men better appreciated 
the festive aspect of life and scholarship, and few were 
keener to share it. The mode of sharing was rather that 
of the schoolmaster than the professor. “Teaching in a 
school,” said RaLeicH to an old pupil, “has many draw- 
backs compared to professing in a university. But I do 
think it has greater influence. And anyhow literature is 
like swimming: teacher and pupil must bathe together.” 
For my own posthumous share of this delightful experience 
and many other delight{ul experiences I have to thank 
Lady Rateicu, who has edited a generous sequence of her 
husband’s letters, and Professor Nicnot SmirH, whose 
modest and competent biography put me in train to enjoy 
them to the full. From the first Rate1Gn wore his academic 
rue with a difference. On leaving Cambridge he became 
Professor of English L'terature at Aligarh and tried what 
he called his Jack-in-the-box methods on Indians who 
slumbered through five hours’ lectures a day and passed 
examinations by “ recalling their dreams.” He would rather, 
he said later, have forgone Cambridge than Aligarh. 
Health, however, drove him back to England, where exten- 
sion lecturing and a subordinate post at Manchester led to 
the Chairs of English Literature at Liverpool, Glasgow and 
Oxford. Rateten’s attitude in and out of thee was always 
a gallant and engaging one—and his letters reflect it. They 
cannot boast the felicities of more recluse and leisure: 
letter-writers,and you miss the informing and 
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he seems to have treated as Donnz, he says, treated women : 
“ First passion, then fatigue, and understanding slip 
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THINGS THAT ARE SOMETIMES EXPRESSED DIFFERENTLY. 
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had a shining overplus of its excellences. 





Miss Marsorre Bowen hints at an authentic original | 
for her latest romance, and I rather think that the famous | 
trial of Spencer Cowrer, Esq., for the murder of Mistress | 
Saran Srout is at the bottom of it. If so, Miss Bows 
has missed the best thing in the story, which is the conscien- | 
tious refusal of Saran’s Quaker mother to give on oath the | 
evidence that might have convicted her daughter's betrayer. | 
Some such Sophoclean catastrophe would have been the | 
making of Boundless Water (Warp, Lock), which is curiously | 
lacking in psychological drama though it abounds in “strong | 
situations.” It tells how a Tory landowner of Haslemere, | 
being refused by a capable widow, turned to a colourless | 
heiress and dismissed the advances of a lovelorn damsel in 
his own village. According to local gossip, Bernardine the 
widow had never been in the running ; Margaret the heiress | 
was destined to play the part of a neglected wife ; and Serena, | 
the physician’s romantic daughter, was to be given a com: | 
placent husband and lodged near the Manor House. The | 
last two innuendoes are magnified for political purposes, | 
WALPOLE having vowed to win Haslemere for the Whigs | 
and Ribblestone being the Tory candidate. They are further 
fomented by Ribblestone’s half-brother Phabus, who throws | 
up a commission in the French Army to enact a Ballentrae 
part on the fraternal hearthstone. To the joy of Phebus | 





influence of any valid philosophy. The deepest problems | 


ped out | 





and the Whigs Serena is found drowned, her feet secured | 
with the riband of her supposed lover's peruke. The tragedy | 
| of the latter’s trial and its resuit, as affected by the intrigues 
of Phebus and the loyalty and disloyalty of Bernardine aud 
| Margaret, is the buckram, so to speak, behind Miss Bowsx § 
| silk and brocade. Personally I did not find it quite stifl | 
enough, but the brocade is as lustrous as ever. | 
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Lord Grenfell’s Memoirs (Hopper 
| \wp SroucHToN), unfinished at the time 
of his death, have been completed by 
some friendly hand from the late Field- 
Marshal’s writings and diaries. Here 
are recorded the exceptionally wide ex- 
periences of one before whom, as soldier, 
Governor and Court official by turns, 
momentous dramas of State or of battle 
were staged, in common with such 
fascinating lesser incidents as present 
themselves only to a favoured few. This 
being so, it is a little disappointing to 
find that only the one half of his literary 
opportunity has been adequately re- 
alised by the author, for the greater the 
responsibilities undertaken or triumphs 
achieved by him the more unwilling or 
unable is he to record them. Lord 
GRENFELL writes amusingly of Indian 
magic, say, or of his remembrances of 
his uncle, CHARLES KinGsLey, and is 
happily entertaining when telling of 
such matters as a Moscow coronation 
or an interview with the Pore; but a 
few stumbling sentences, cut short just 
when the fire grows hot, have to suffice 
for his experiences in actual battle, 
while his period of service as Sirdar of 
the Egyptian Army is dismissed in a 
few vague pages, as insufficient as the 
service itself was brilliant. His notice 
of the meetings leading up to the sign- 
ing of the Armistice, where he was one 
of the British delegates, is perhaps in- 
trinsically the most important thing 
in his book; but it can hardly be said 
that he has done full justice to that 
immense occasion. His comparative 
silence on affairs of high significance 
would seem to arise from outright con- 
stitutional inability to expand where he 
himself was greatly concerned, and is 
in itself an illuminating comment on 
the way his work was done. 





Forthe second time in recent years the 
ancient foundation of King’s, Cambridge, 
has received flattering notice at the 
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Enamoured but serious Youth (to elaborately made-up Young Woman). “I've 
WONDERED AND WONDERED WHAT YOU REALLY LOOK LIKE.” 








hands of the novelist. Mr, E. F. Benson staged there the 
University career of his David Blaize, and now Mr. SHANE 
Lestiz, not to be outdone, sends his Edward Stornington 
rather painfully stumbling over the same path. It may be 
interesting for readers, whether from King’s or elsewhere, 
to compare the two books. Naturally enough a good many 
of the same heroes of the combination room appear in both. 
A story of King’s without the great O.B. would be unthink- 
able. In The Cantab (CHATTO AND WinbDvs) he figures as 
| Oliver Brownlow; in the slightly thicker disguise of Mr. 
Bexson he is Arthur Gray, and, it must be admitted, a 
more vital figure. The fact is, Mr. SHane LesLig possesses 
| 4 certain gift for coining phrases, of which he is sufticiently 
| Conscious ; and he can describe what he has seen with gusto 
| and a touch of satire. But of the rest of a novelist’s equip- 
| ment he has very little. On the whole The Cantab is poor 
stuff. I would not say that David of King’s was a great 
| Work, but it was amusing, and it had some characters in it 
| that one would have liked to know. From most of Mr. 
| Lestre 8 one would flee as from the plague. Edward 
“cecugadihy onthe metenilbat peice’ ’ 





Stornington himself, the young undergraduate, is surely the 
most hopeless ass who ever went up to either university 
(in fiction) since the prehistoric days of Mr. Verdant Green. 
His father, the Canon, is little better, though perhaps a 
more amiable fool than the two chief ladies of his parish. 
I suppose the author, having written of Eton not without 
success, thought it incumbent on him to treat Cambridge 
as well, but I wish he had refrained. 





It is the proper business of ravens to croak, and in The 
Raven on the Skyscraper (T. Fisuer Unwin) Veronica and 
Paut Kuxe croak over the foibles and futilities of the people 
of the United States with skill and insight, but too obviously 
with a satisfaction that has allowed the tale to lose nothing 
in the telling. Americans and British are always writing 
appreciations or depreciations of each other, some of which 
profess to be serious studies, while others are ‘‘impressions” 
of the most fleeting description by writers—generally 
eminent novelists—themselves in the act of fleeting at a high 
rate of speed on the usual lecture tour or round trip. If 
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these books pretend to be no more than impressions and are 
amusingly written a spice of malice does them no harm. Bas 
they purport to be serious it 1s another matter. The Raven 
on the Siaserags r is a very substantial volume and more 
acid than witty in tone. It professes to give the whole 
picture of the American people and their civilization, such 
as it is, but the picture is quite lopsided—not inaccurate in 
detail, but a caricature on Hogarthian lines. It will please 
and even mildly amuse people who dislike America and 
Americans. It will have no message for readers who, 
whatever they happen to think of Americans, desire to see 
them in proper perspective, and realise that America is not 
what America seems any more than England is. 





Mr. Moffatt (Auten ann Unwin) records the inner life, 
the uouttered yearnings and desires, of an outwardly dull and 
inarticulate Sydney chemist according to the literary 
method of which Mr. Alfred Jingle was perhaps the earliest 








Se.  - 
cause she is the only woman I have ever heard of who could | 
have smothered Mile. LencLen at her own game. Up. | 
fortunately she did not confine her activities to lawn-tennis | 
and when she began to wave her wand and work spells the | 
result was devastating. It is all good farcical fun, 





The chief fault I have to find with Mainly About Other | 
People (Hopper AND SrovGuroy) is that it is mainly about | 
other people: With singular and, as I think, mistaken | 
modesty Mr. Srpxey Dank has assumed that his public | 
would rather hear about all the interesting people he has | 
met than about himself. He has accordingly permitted | 
himself only one wholly autobiographical chapter ; and it | 
is incomparably the best in the book. For the rest he gives | 
us anecdotes, mostly new, occasionally old, but all of them 
told with the economy expected of the trained journalist. A 
goodly proportion of them is inevitably provided by Cuarzes 
BrookFIELD, the mainstay of modern anecdotalists. For m 





exponent. It consists 
of casting before the 
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verbless sentences, a 
mass of relevant and 
irrelevant detail con- 
cerning the contents of 
a shop or a room or a 
man’s mind, and leav- 
ing him to make what 
he can out of it. Un- 
fortunately the mere 
cataloguing of pills and 
potions, of embrocation, 
infants’ food and castor- 
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clear impression of Mr. 
Moffatt’s shop, nor does 
the jumbled phonogra- 
phic reproduction of 
the workings of his sub- 
conscious mind give a 
convincing portrait of 
Mr. Moffatt’s person- 
ality. The less import- 
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First Boy. “ WHAT'S THEM STRINGS ON ‘Is 'aT?” 
Second Boy. “ WrRELEss, 


self, 1 have had wid 
enough of this famous 
wit and his crushing 
retorts. Repartee at 
second-hand and robbed 
of its mitigating cir. 
cumstances is often 
hardly distinguishable 
-_~ |from simple rudeness, 
‘ fir |x hope that some day 
Sy | Mr. Dark will forget all 

by the clever things his 
friends have said and be | 
unashamedly himself; | 










Mr. Moray Dartoy | 
is rapidly establishinga | 
~ reputation as a writer of 
sensational fiction. In| 
The Shadow on the 
Wall (Jarnoups) Laura 
Gage was in deep water 
from the start, and this 
for the simple reason 
that she was imperson- 
ating the real Laura 
Gage (deceased) and in 
consequence had in- 
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ant characters in the story, who do not suffer so much 
from this superabundance of analysis and are allowed to 
speak for themselves to a certain extent, are far more 
real than he is; notably the cold-blooded, egotistical and 
thoroughly modern daughter, Naomi, a clever piece of 
portraiture which indicates that when Mr. Cuester F. 
Cons, whose first venture in fiction this is, has had time 
~o shake off his rather tiresome old-world mannerisms, he 
will probably take his place as a notable recruit to the rather 
thin ranks of Australian novelists. 





I retain pleasant recollections of Mr. A. B. Cox's Brenda 
Entertains, and The Family Witch (Jenkins) convinces 
iné that he is an author who possesses a wide range of 
humour. In his latest story his sense of the ridiculous runs 
riot. Lord Charles Jones fell in love with the daughter of 
an American Dry Goods King, but this uncrowned poten- 
tate would not permit an engagement unless the noble 
Lord's family could produce a ghost. So Charles was up 
against it, for his family was ghostless ; but he remembered 
that in the dark ages the Joneses had owned a family witch. 
It “ert that this sinister lady, who duly appeared in 
the , 18 Only a figment of Mr. Cox’s fertile brain, be- 
































herited Gage Court and a considerable income. There is 
no denying that her conduct was open to criticism, but 
Mr. Datron makes out a very good case for her; and, apart 
from the fact that she succumbed to a temptation offered | 
to her at a moment when, through no fault of her own, she 
was down and out, he presents her as a lovable woman. 
The exposure, which had of course to come, is handled by 
Mr. Danton in a very workmanlike way. His tale indeed 
should easily satisfy the demands, not too exigent, of the | 
type of reader for whom it was written. 





It is customary for authors who make a collection of 
occasional essays or verses to acknowledge the sources from | 
which they have brought them together. In an introductory | 
note to his slim book of verse, In the Open (GowaNs AND 
Gray), Mr. W. Kerstey Homes (late of the R.A.) goes) 
further and assigns each poem to the paper in which 
originally appeared. This is a great convenience and enables | 
those who have followed “ W. K. H.” in these pages | 
turn direct to his Punch work, and in particular to his | 
delightful lines on page 55 that deal with the outrage done ; 
by a shell to a favourite war-timo shirt while hanging out 
side the laundry. 
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Ix Denmark it is proposed to restrain 
Judges from making humorous remarks, 
No such law is necessary in this country. 


Lieut.-Commander Kenworthy, M.P., 
advocates that children of the working- 
classes should be told all about the 
telephone. We don’t—unless it can be 
broken to them very gently. 


Although she has complained of the 
annoyance caused her by film photo- 
graphers there is no truth in the rumour 
that Mile. Lenauen intends to play 
tennis only in camerd for the future. 


A photograph has been published of 
‘Signor Mussorant out hunting in a 





to resemble him in the shape of the 
head. 1t is of course too soon to know 
if the infant has inherited the famous 
moustache, Se 
ae 

The British Draughts Championship 
is to be held in Sheffield during Easter 
week. Confidence is felt that the city 
authorities will be prepared for the in- 
vasion of the rowdy crowds that follow 
this game. Pir 

The secret of the revolutionary plot 
in Lisbon is that there wasn’t one. 


‘“‘ Antholigna-Bastilloca ” is the name 
given to a new moth discovered by an 
English entomologist. It would be 
kinder not to let it know. 
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CHARIVARIA. Mr. Cnartes Cuaptin’s baby is said} A large strange bird has been seen 


hovering above Flamborough Head. Can 
it be the one that Mr. J. H. Tuomas 
gave to Mr. A. J. Coox ? 

so 


A woman is seeking a divorce because 
her husband always throws his dinner 
at her on Sundays. He shouldn't do it 
on the Sabbath. . .. 


Dr. C. E. 8. Fuemaune says there is 
practically no gout nowadays. The 
fact is that very few of us are able to 
afford that luxury. 


“Everyone digging thoir gardens,” 
says a headline. 
Upheaval was booked for May. 

* *& 


An M.P. is about to cross Africa in 








A criminal arrested 
| in Paris the other day is 
| described as a man with 
‘one hundred identities. 
| Surely that must be 


| game. 


| We shall be inter- 
| ested to hear the maiden 
ispeech of Mr. A. L, 
| SHEPHERD, the new 
| Socialist M.P., who is 
| never known to wear a 
| hat. What ever will 
he talk through ? 


| An Austrian has per- 

fected a rubber net by 
|which a pedestrian] gimp, 
| when struck by a car is 


Waster 4 
— 





Mother of Applicant. “Anp 1’M SURE YOU LL FIND ’IM MOST INDUSTRIOUS, 
THE HOURS ’E SPENDS WORKING OUT THEM FOOTBALL COMPETITIONS!” 


brown bowler. Napo- “i 
Leon wouldn't have ___ sea 
done that. 


1-41 











a motor-car. ‘The idea 
();. | is believed to have come 
}; |tohim while watching 
other Memberscrossing 
the floor of the House. 

= * 

Owing to lack of space 
many people are con- 
verting their parlours 
into garages. There is 
the added advantage 
that some of these small 
two-seaters make excel- 
lent coal-scuttles, 


There appears to be 
no truth in the rumour 
that The Daily Mail 
has offered Thanet as a 
gift to the Government 
if they will make an 
Ellis Island of it. 





« What is the distine- 





caught up without being burt. intel- 
|ligent motorists will appreciate the 
convenience of this device for the pur- 
| pose of starting a poultry farm. 


| The film star is said to have killed 
the matinée idol. Our only regret is 
that the incident is not shown in slow 
/ motion. 


_ Sir H. Stesser is introducing a Bill 
| toprevent worksof art goingto America. 
| Will this include the labels on some of 
| our whisky bottles ? 


| Now that shingled women who smoke 
| Cigarettes are wearing dinner - jackets 
| they can’t grumble if the waiter serves 


them the leg of a chicken instead of the 
wing. 


| Ina lecture at King’s College Pro- 
| fessor A. S. Eppincton described the 
interior of a star. We don’t believe he 
has ever seen the interior of a star. 
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We are asked to point out that 
Leonip AnpreyeErR’s play, He Who 
Gets Slapped, produced at. Birming- 
ham, does not deal with Mr. W. M. R. 
PRINGLE. Pay 


Mr. Roy Breck of Iowa has suc- 
ceeded in producing what he calls a 
“turken” by crossing a turkey and a 
hen. Such experiments are always 
dangerous. Mr. Henry Forp once 
made a combination of the features of 
a mule and a bicycle, and now look at 
the result. or 


According to Dr. Jonn E. WALKER 
germs simply hate soap. So that’s 
why they never wash their necks, 


During an exhibition contest at Mem- 
phis a boxer landed Dempsey a heavy 
blow on the nose, io return for which 
the American boxer knocked him out. 
That ought to teach him to try those 
rough tactics. 





tion between a crow and a rook?” asks 
a contemporary. The spelling, for one 
thing. se 


A motorist has admitted in court 
that he ran over the same person twice. 
Perhaps he felt he had seamped the 
job the firsttime. . . 


An official of the Amalgamated Union 
of Building Trade Workers declares that 
it is not possible to give the time taken 
by a bricklayer to lay a brick, as condi- 
tionsvary. Naturally a bricklayer moves 
faster with the wind behind him, 

* * 

Competition amongst bootleggers in 
the States is now so keen that some of 
them are adulterating their stuff with 
real whisky. 





“ Often lost sight of—but mostly important 
—is the correct shaping of silk stockings.” 
Advt. in Daily Pager. 


Those Russian boots again! 





And yet the Great | 
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PRIVATE MUZZLE’S MONGOOSE. 


THe drama of our Private Muzzle's 
mongoose, of which I am now in pos- 
session of the full facts, unfolded itself 
a few months ago. ~The mongoose 
didn’t belong to Private Muzzle in the 
first place; it was owned by a gunner 
whose uncle had brought it home from 
abroad. It was “an unofficial pet,” 
classed by King’s Regulations as “ live- 
stock” and as such not strictly allowed 

















to be kept in a barrack-room. Private 
Muzzle first made its acquaintance in 
the “Blue Pig,” when the gunner let it 
out on the counter to take a stroll round. 
Everyone except the barman was 
| amused, but. Private Muzzle, who had 
| never seen one, was entranced, as was 
also a dour private in a Highland regi- 
ment. The mongoose prowled happily 
round and was the centre of attraction, 
though his stock slumped badly when 
it was diseovered that he didn’t like 
beer. It was universally agreed that 
theremust besomething radically wrong 
with him. Private Muzzle and the 
Highlander, however,remained staunch 
and envious worshippers. Private Muz- 
zie during the course of the evening 
chatted to the gunner about the high 
cost of living, the price of beer and 
cigarettes, and finally the price of 
mongeese(ormongooses). Theartillery- 
man, waiving the beer and cigarettes, 
replied that mongooses (or mongeese) 
worked out at about twelve-and-six 
each—if one happened to be selling. 
At this point the Highlander sud- 
denly said * ten bob,” and Private Muz- 
zle, startled at the appearance of a 
rival, countered with twelve-and-six. 
| The gunner however finished his beer, 
tucked the mongoose away and pointed 
out that he'd never said a word about 
selling; he'd just been having a friendly 
| little chat about the current price of 
| mongoose. He then said good-night 
| and departed. 
| The second part of the story begins 
| two days later. The mongoose appeared 
| in public one day while the battery- 
officer was making a kit inspection. It 
| was not ina sunny mood and—it may 
have been due to interrupted sleep or a 
| touch of liver—bit the officer's finger 
| 


| while being stroked. The military 
| machine was set in motion at this 
| breach of discipline and the gunner 
| was told to get rid of it within three 
days. He appealed against this, point- 
| ing out how useful a mongoose was 
| for killing snakes. 
The battery-sergeant-major, a hard 
| unimaginative man, replied briefly that 

there was no snakes. The gunner then 
pleaded that, owing to its not sleeping 
at night, it was so useful as a watchdog 





in the road with 


Muzzle what the 





cept mongoose, 





_in the barrack-room, The corporal in 


; 
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charge of the room at once retorted 
that in his opinion this was just the 
trouble; the blinking animal slept all 
over his bed in the day-time and walked 
all over his face at night. 

Fate was too much for the gunner, 
and that night he sold his pet to our 
Private Muzzle for twelve-and-six. The 
cautious Highlander would still only go 
as far as ten shillings, but transferred 
the offer to the new owner. 

The next part of the drama is rather 
The mongoose had at first a 
hectic time in our battalion and began 
to get Private Muzzle into trouble 
with the authorities. He at last sought 
out the Highlander and said it was 
now for sale at twelve shillings ; but the 
Scotsman still stuck phlegmatically to 
his ten-shilling offer, remarking that 
it was only worth that sum and that 
he had never yet lost money on a deal. 
The deadlock lasted for a day or two 
and then came the climax. 
night Sergeant Grenade (who, having 
only just returned from furlough, did 
not know about the mongoose) met it 
Private Muzzle in 
attendance while coming back from 
the sergeants’ mess, where he had been 
freely celebrating his return. He asked 
that —— animal 
was, and Muzzle, already fed up with 
his pet and suspecting further trouble, 
asked innocently, “What animal?” 
Sergeant Grenade pointed, and Muzzle 
affected not to see anything. 
sergeant then pulled himself up, laughed 
in a forced manner, said it was of course 
his little joke and there was nothing 
there really, and passed on, mopping 


Late one 


The next day the story got about, and 
that night all the sergeants’ mess were 
at pains to ask Sergeant Grenade if he 
saw anything walking up the wall, and 
wouldn't he like a nice mongoose to 
kill that pink snake for him? 

The following morning the mongoose 
was found dead, having apparently 
eaten some poisoned meat. 
Muzzle, to an extent much relieved but 
thinking of his lost capital, suddenly 
remembered his Highlander friend who 
boasted he had never lost on a deal. 
He went across with the dead mongoose 
in a closed box, asked if the ten bob 
offer for his mongoose was still open, 
and promptly closed with it, getting 
clear with the money before the box 


The last part of the story did not 
unfold itself till a week later, and dur- 
ing the interval Private Muzzle had 
apparently met the Highlander several 
times in the “Blue Pig,” when the 
conversation turned on everything ex- 
The Highlander, dour 
as ever, did not appear annoyed or con- 


Private 


cerned, and Private Muzzle began to 
get pg Sy to know what had 
happened. His curiosity was finally 
too much for him, and one night in an 
expansive moment he rallied the High- 
lander on having at last lost money on 
a deal, despite his caution. 

“What deal?” inquired his friend, 

“ Why, that mongoose.” 

“Och ay, yon mongoose,” replied 
the Scot, as if recalling the case with | 
difficulty. ‘Ah didna lose money on 
it.” 

“ But, but,” stammered Muzzle, “it 
was dead.” 

“Ah ken that weel; but Ah didna 
lose money. Ah made haste and 
raffled it. Ah sold fifteen tickets ata 
shillun each.” 

Private Muzzle’s mouth fell open in 
admiration. Then a thought strack 
him— 

“ But the bloke what won it—didn’t 
eA eee: din 

“Ay, Ah believe he did. But he | 
was the only yin of the lot that com- | 
plained, so Ah juist gied him his shillun 
back.” AJA. | 


ON A PRESENTATION CIGAR. 
On, I’ve smoked plenty, 
I daresay twenty, 
Of different kinds of weed: 
A Malaga Thunder, 
Which same is a wonder 
For putting you off your feed ; 
A Hamburg Bogey, 
A Pittsburg Stogie, | 
An Adam and Eve Come- Back ; 
A Nesta, which is ‘ 
The worst of the Trichies 
And even a Burma Black. 
The catholic puffer 
Must sometimes suffer, 
He cannot be sure of bliss ; 
I don’t care if 
It’s a fourpenny whiff— 
But [pointing to alleged cigar] I 
never met a smoke like this. 














When young, for a caper 
I smoked brown paper 

Loaded with hawthorn leaves; 
I've sampled a very 
Tough Trimulgherry ; 

I've coughed over Rangoon Sleeves; 
I've tried the fakey 
Sumatras, the snaky 

Manilas knotted in threes ; 

A choice Habana 
Has brought Nirvana, 

A Borneo made me sneeze. 
Some I finished, 

But others diminished 

My pride as they knocked me flat; 
Of the rest one puff 
Was more than enough— 

But [indicating gutter] I never met 








a smoke like that. E. P.W. 
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PLAZA DE FUTBOL. | 


{It is reported that Bull-fighting is being supplanted in Spain by Football } 
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“Hr, Brew, suxvr THE GATE! Don't YER SEE AS THE GENT WANTS TO JUMP IT?” 








PERFECTLY LOVELY TIMES. 
1V.—Sonitupe. 
“Tae house will be absolutely de- 


| serted,” they told me, “to-day.” 


Very well. One could picture them 


_ all tiptoeing out with their vanity-bags 
' and biscuit-coloured stockings. One 


could see the house, a sinking ship 
with only the captain on the quarter- 
deck. 

“There will be nobody in whatso- 
ever,” they said. “You will have to 
have lunch at the club.” 

I said I would hold the fort till noon. 
In the old days, of course, women used 


_ to busy themselves about the house con- 


| tinuously, polishing up the pans and 


putting the fruit in pickle, while man 
went forth to toil until the evening, or, 
in the case of a great thinker, sat in his 
library with one pale forefinger placed 
firmly upon his brow. Nowadays the 
feeblest excuse isenough toincite women 
togadabroad—shopping, dentists, ailing 
relatives, new situations; I know not 


| what. Small wonder that girls are 


always being lost in London and that 


the divorce courts—however, I digress. 
I steeled myself to suffer isolation. 

As a matter of fact I rather like it. 
One has the glorious feeling that no one 
can come into the room suddenly and 
interrupt one’s work. One can roam 
all over the house hunting for matches, 
pausing every now and then to strum on 
the piano. One can play at patience, or 
do a little putting on the drawing-room 
carpet. One can go upstairs and put on 
all one’s old ties one after another and 
see which suits one best. A world of 
boundless opportunities lies open. 

I lit my first pipe with the ingenious 
silver-plated spill-container presented 
to me by my sister at Christmas. It is 
shaped like a Warming-pan, with a con- 
tinuous strip of pink paper which exudes 
from the handle and is fed by a small 
roll concealed in the container or pan. 
We live, as a great man has remarked 
somewhere or other, in a scientific age. 
The worst of it is that the lid of the pan 
has come off and been lost, so that 
every time I take the apparatus from the 
mantelpiece the pink roll falls out and 





runs across the floor with an astonishing 






rapidity, unwinding as it goes and neces: | 
sitating about fifteen minutes of arduous | 
toil to re-wind. [had just completed this | 
work when I heard a muffled ring far 
away in the depths of the house, Ide- 
scended to the area-door and opened it. 

“T have come,” said the bright-eyed 
young man glibly, “to give a demon- 
stration of the Coolidge vacuum-cleaner. 
If you would kindly tell me what room 
you would like me to use it in——"_ 

“We've just been demonstrating with 
the silver-plated spill-container in the 
study,” I said. ‘I think the vacuum in 
the drawing-room is the one that needs 
cleaning most just now.” And I ushered 
him in. 

He had scarcely got going when the 
front-door bell gave a merry musical 
peal. It was the piano-tuner. I sus- 
pected as much. 1 put him in thedraw- 
ing-room too. I was in some doubt as to 
whether to introduce these two callers 
to each other, feeling a trace of diffidence 
about their respective social status. 
was delivered however from the danger 








of making agaffe by another peremptory 
ring below-stairs. 
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——_—— 
“The lady told me,” said the little 

man with the beard, ‘that you had a 

| loose board somewhere, and that I was 

| to come to put it to rights.” 

| «Whereabouts,” I asked him, “is the 

loose board? ” 

« Ah, that now I couldn’t say,” said 
| the little man. 

«We shall have to go all over the 
house then,” I said, “treading softly for 
‘loose boards. ‘Tread softly, because 
| you tread on my loose boards,’ as the 

t said.” 

We located the loose board in the 
drawing-room, near the door. The 
piano tuner was executing a bril- 
liant passage at the time, and the Cool- 
idge demonstrator had disorganised the 
electric light system and was standing 

with one hand on the plough. It 
seemed to me that there was likely to 
be some friction between this man and 
the loose-board artist, and I was really 
rather glad of the diversion created by 
the window-cleaner. 

“Where do you want me to start to- 
day?” he said with a cheerful smile. 

“Oh, in the drawing-room, by all 
means,” I told him. A man of infinite 
tact, I felt certain he would put my 
other guests at their ease. 

The telephone bell rang. 

It was Mrs. Enderby. 

“T want to come round and borrow a 
novel,” she said. ‘Shall I be a most 
terrible bore?” 

“Not in the least,” I said heartily. 
“We are having one of our rather 
crowded drawing-rooms this morning— 
music and that sort of thing; but one 
happens to be rather short of women.” 

“I like the giddy whirls,” she said. 
“I’m coming.” 

She did, but not before the coal. 
The house in fact, when Mrs. inderby 
arrived, presented rather an animated 
scene. The glad cries of craftsmen busy 
at their toil resounded from room to 
room. It was a sight that would have 
done good to anyone who despairs of 
our British industries, for the window- 

_ cleaner was now poised somewhere on 
| the upper floors, and his shrill whistle 
_ blent with the gay arpeggios of the piano- 
| tuner and the strong hammerings of the 
carpenter, while from beneath came 
| ever and anon the dull monotonous 
jroar of Derby Brights. The whole 
| Scene, except that it was happening 
| Indoors instead of outside, reminded 
| me somewhat of that well-known pic- 
ture of “Work” by Forp Mapox 

Brown. 

Mrs. Enderby's presence seemed, if 
| anything, to heighten the gaiety of the 
| throng. Her appearance in the draw- 
| Ng-room brought a smile of relief to 
| the face of the Coolidge operator, who 





| 





had been growing listless of late, and 
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Urchin (to motor cyclist). “ YER QUITE RIGHT, MisteER. THERE USED TO BE A ROAD 
TURNING OFF JUST THERE.” 








the deep whirr of his instrument was 
once more added to the orchestra of 
sounds, 

“T suppose you often give these 
parties?” said Mrs. Enderby, tripping 
lightly over a lifted board. 

“ Not often,” I confessed. ‘ Do you 
take much interest in dust?” 

I said this because the Coolidge oper- 
ator had now emptied a little canvas bag 
full of this pleasant substance on to a 
newspaper and seemed to be about to 
make a speech. 

“Ts that all mine?” I asked him 
with some pride. 

“Every bit of it,” he said. 

“There,” I said to Mrs. Enderby. 
“There!” 

She moved over to a bookcase. The 
front-door bell rang again. It was 
Violet, in a pretty rich car. 

“Am I a horrible nuisance?” she 
said. ‘I’ve come about those theatre 











$$ ye 


tickets. By the way, is Joan Enderby 
here ?”’ 

“T'll goand see,” I said. “ She was 
a moment ago,” and, opening the draw- 
ing-room door, | peered into the meet- 
ing. Violet has a shrill voice and a 
good deal of social flair, She seemed 
to have been instantly attracted by the 
window-cleaner, who had just climbed 
in again by way of the garden. 


One by one or in groups the assembly 
melted away. There were pretty leave- 
takings and wavings of the hand on the 
area steps and inthe hall. It was rather 
like one of those advanced political group 
gatherings where class meets class. 
When I had ushered out the last of the 
guests I took up my hat and stick to go 
to the club. The telephone-bell rang. 

“Have you been too /frightfully 
lonely ?” said the voice, 


“Till now,” T said. FEvor. 
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DIARY OF A MONDAINE. 
Mayfair Mansions. 
Wenr some little time back to Teddy 
and Rosebud Foljambe’s “ Back from 
the Honeymoou” afternoon party at 
their flat. Everybody was curious to 
see how Teddy and Rosebud hit it off, 
but chiefly they were there to adore 
that sweet thing, Peddo Pablo, whom 
the Foljambes had managed to secure 
with umptylele and Peruvian love-songs 
complete. He's an absolute riot just 
now, and is said to be descended from 
the Peruvian Incas. Certainly, ifany- 
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one ever looked like an Inca, he does. 
To see him hold up his umpty- |” 
lele oo has left all the 
other lele instruments standing 
still) straight in front of him 
and play it with a spoon- 
shaped thing, and to hear him 
sing his Peruvian love-songs, 
a t, a squeak and a howl, 
a howl, a grunt and a squeak, 
is the biggest of all big thrills. 
Everyone's wild to learn the 
umptylele and to sing Peru- 
vian love-songs. Quite a num- 
ber of us, after begging hard, 
have had lessons from him. 
His terms are colossal and he 
treats his pupils qurte cruelly ; 
snatches the umptylele away 
from them when they try to 
play it and slaps their hands, 
stops his ears and makes faces 
at them when they try to sing 
Peruvian love-songs; and the 
more he “ treats “em rough” 
the more they adore him. 

To return to the Foljambes’ 
“ Back-from-the-Honeymoon” 
afternoon party. Rosebud 
looked fearfully slinky in red 
velvet tea-pyjamas embroid- 
ered in gold and a little red 
velvet skull-cap with a gold 
tassel. Considering that the 
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his share of the presents to Teddy, and 
(you know what a top-hole knitter he 
is) he’s knitting us each a gorgeous silk 
jumper as his present. Loppy darling, 
she called out, “I’m telling Sylvia 
Dolgelly what a saint you've been and 
that your proper outfit is a stained-glass 
window and a halo.” 

«You mean about the wedding stuff?” 
said little Sideshire. ‘“ Well, you see, 
Rosebud, I didn’t want the bother of 
sending ‘em back to people, and I didn’t 
want ‘em, so I thought I might as well 
turn ‘em over to Teddy.” 

“There's a flawless character for 
you!’ cried Rosebud. ‘“ You've all got 





— 
aggravateme. And now, ‘nuf gaid- 
our darling Peddo Pablo is going to 
give us another Peruvian love-song.” 
The Chadboroughs have been in 
wretched state about their girl Lueilly 
having turned Socialist and Communist 
and engaged herself to that dreffyl 
creature, Dan Dobbs, Revolutionist Mem. 
ber for Grimy Green and the avowed 
enemy of people who matter. He was | 
the subject of a question in the House | 
the other night, when someone rose and | 
asked the Secretary for Thingsin General | 
whether he was aware that the Revolu- | 
tionist Member for Grimy Green and his | 
party were having the school-children | 











Distressed Lady. “On, orricer, L’VE LOST DEAR LITTLE 
FLUFFKINS, AND HE'S A PERFECT LITTLE ANGEL!” 
Officer. “ AH, WELL, IN THAT CASE I DESSAY YOU ’LL FIND 
*E'S FLEW 'OME.” 


of this country taught to sing | 
“Ca ira” and to dance the Car. | 
magnole, and-what he proposed | 
todo in the matter? And our | 
own dear Dickie answered that, | 
as he was quite sure the leaders | 
of the Revolutionist Party and 

their followers could none of 

them either pronounce the 

words ‘(a ira” or dance the | 
Carmagnole, he thought there 

was no danger to the school- | 
children on that head, and did | 
not propose to do anything in 

the matter. And amid loud | 
Conservative laughter and So- | 
cialist uproar the question was | 
dropped. 

Of course, if Dan Dobbs 
were beautijul, however out- | 
rageous his views might be, | 
one could understand Lucilla | 
turning Communist and getting | 
engaged to him, but being what 
he is—well, really ! 

My cousin, Sarah Delamont, | 
who speaks her mind to every- 
one, has been taking Lucilla ' 
to task. ‘ You absurd incon- | 
sistent child,” she said, “ going 
with that Dobbs man to Grimy | 
Green and haranguing all those 
ragamuffins and then coming | 








very day before she was to have married 
Sideshire, when the stage was set for 
their wedding at St. Agatha’s next 
morning and the presents were on show 
in the ballroom at Rushington House, 
she went off and married Teddy Follj- 
| ambe at the Registrar's, I was a wee bit 
surprised to see little Sideshire (other- 
wise “ Loppy”) at the party; also to 
notice several of the presents I'd seen 
at Rushington House, and that Rosebud 
| Was wearing some of the bits of jewel- 
| lery given her for the wedding that 
| Wasn't, 

| “Oh, yes,” she said in answer to my 
| remark, “they were given to me and 
I decided I'd a right to keep ‘em. 
Surprised to see Loppy here? Why? 
There's nothing angry or revengeful in 
dear Loppy’s make-up. Turned over 











to be very kind to this good little Loppy, 
for, owing to wicked me, he's a sort of 
little widow. But he quite understands 
that Teddy and I got potty about each 
other, always thinking of when we were 
going to meet again, and that sort of 
mush, so to end it we took out a licence 
to get tired of each other. I wanted 
to put in the announcement, ‘ On the 
fourth, suddenly, Teddy Foljambe to 
Rosebud Rushington,’ but my little 
woman forestalled me and put it in 
conventionally. I’m talking about ws, 
old chump,” she went on as Teddy 
joined the group, ‘and what an absurd 
couple we are.” 

“Speak for yourself, wife,” said Teddy. 

Rosebud threw a biscuit at him. 
“He's always calling me by that stodgy 





old name,” 





she complained, “just to|just for a bit of fun, There was that 


back to Chadborough House, going te | 
suppers and cabarets and dancing all | 
night, in a pearl necklace and a few | 
other little things!” ae 
‘I’m marking time,” answered Lueilla 
calmly, “ before I break away entirely 
from my Capitalist surroundings. 
“Oh,” said Sarah drily, “ you ’ve got | 
hold of that ‘Capitalist’ howl, have | 
you? Well now, let me give you a piece | 
of my mind ¥ ue 
“No, don’t,” interrupted Lucilla, 
watching the smoke of her cigarette | 
curling upwards; “ keep it all for your- 
self, Sarah Delamont. I'm To-day, 
and I simply refuse to discuss anything 
with Yesterday.” 
She spoke in Hyde Park last week, 
and some of us went into the crowd 
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“Wuy, It NUST BE FIVE YEARS SINCE WE MET, ISN'T IT? 


A MOMENT.” 


LONDON CHARIVARL | gis 
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THE STRENUOUS LIFE. 


I've BEEN MEANING 





TO WRITE, BUT, MY DEAR, | HAVEN'T HAD 








| absurd Lucilla on the platform with a 
| lot of creatures, and they were all hold- 
| ing red banners inscribed ** Down with 
| Everything!” The Dobbs man an- 
| nounced to the crowd, ‘Comrade Lu- 


i 


| sila will now address you,” and she 
| let loose a lot of stuff about “claiming 
| their rights” and “ refusing to be down- 
| trodden” and all those stale old clichés. 
| As they all poured out of the Park 
| afterwards Lord Chadborough happened 
| to be passing in his car and had the joy 
of seeing his daughter among her new 
friends, carrying her red “ Down with 
Everything” banner. He wasrecognised, 
and cries of “ Capitalist,” ‘ Robber,” 
“ Blood-sucker,” were raised. Lucilla be- 
gan to see red. She's a big athletic girl, 
and, turning upon Comrade Mbombo (the 
deposed Swanku chief, returned with a 
huge majority by the dwellers in the 
London suburb of Houndswell as their 
representative at Westminster), who was 
one of the loudest shouters of ‘ Capital- 
ist” and “ Robber” and was brandishing 
his native weapon, the mhitu, she cried 
out, “ How dare you insult my father, 
you dirty dog!” and laid him out with 
her “Down with Everything” banner. 


There was a frightful serum and, if 








Lord Chadborough hadn’t jumped out 
of his car, dragged Lucilla inside and 
told his chauffeur to drive like the deuce, 
one’s afraid to think what might have 
happened, 

The very short evening skirt, worn 
with embroidered socks and the knees 
au naturel, isn't a style that suits every- 
one, but it certainly suits Pixie Dash- 
more. Pixie’s knees are one, or rather 
two, of her strong points, and, treated 
by the Knee-Artist (an R.A. who can't 
get anything else to do just now) at the 
Toujours Belle Parlour, are a joy to all 
her friends. And thereby hangs, ete. 
There ’s a rich old couple related to the 
D.’s who are about due to leave them 
all their money. There’d been a little 
quarrel and estrangement, and just 
lately the old people held out the palm- 
branch or the olive-branch, or what- 
ever it is people hold out after a quarrel, 
and invited the D.’s down for a week- 
end. To seal the reccnciliation in a 
specially charming way, Pixie went to 
the Toujours Belle with their photos 
and had little portraits of the old Ex- 
pectations, as she always calls them, 
painted, one on each of her knees. It 
was the completest thing! 


when knees were never seen, never 
crossed, never mentioned! 
sheappeared beforedinner with her little 
skirt, her embroidered socks and her 
pictorial knees, and pointed out the 
pretty compliment she'd paid them, 
saying, “ You see, old dears, how fond I 
am of you both to have you on my knees 
always!” they were simply the most 
scandalised and horrified old couple that 
ever drew the breath of disapproval. 
Things were so impossible that the 
Dashmores left next day. When I met 
Pixie yesterday she ’d been to the Tou- 
jours Belle, she said, to have “ the two 
stupid old faces” taken off her knees. 
“‘Dashmore ’s a bit peeved about it,” 
she added, “‘ and says if the old Expec- 
tations leave everything to charity it ‘Il 
be the fault of me and my knees, Is 
this quite fair, I ask you, when I was 


9 


doing my best to conciliate them ? 
“YACHT RACING, 
Removal or tHe Banp on Gernwayn Boats.” 
West-Courtry Paper. 
This should tend to more harmonious 








relations with British yachtsmen. 





But, alas and alack! Pixie forgot that | 
the old Expectations belong toa period | 





And when | 
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A NEIGH IN LONDON. 


Tur London skies were sullen and depressing ; 
A general sense of mud obscured the scene; 
One knew too well, despite the finest “dressing, 
No earthly power would keep one’s collar clean ; 
How dark, I felt, was life, how vile the day, 
When close behind me rose a sudden neigh. 


It was a strange and stirring sound. The neigher, 
One felt instinctively, was high of soul ; 
That, had the atmosphere been ten times greyer, 
He would have found things pleasant, on the 
whole; 
The thought was borne upon me with some force 
That here would be a most expensive horse. 


... Aworn beast. O'er each eye a deep-set cavity ; 
Meagre and joyless, gone in wind and limb, 
Who gazed upon me with unflinching gravity 
As though t’ assure me that it wasn't him. 
Such was the steed ; he was the one horse nigh ; 
His was the rapture. And I wondered why. 


Was it that in his veins, though much diluted, 
Fiowed some weak trickle of his free-born sires 
Which, through tyrannic years subdued and muted, 

Had stirred one tremor of unwonted fires 
And bade him rouse the echoes, there and then, 
Near the Gas Company in High Street, Ken. ? 


Had he, this once, in some imagined pampas, 
Shattered the barriers of a million years 

And, with high crest and snorting like a grampus, 
Tasted delight of battle with his peers, 

Or with his herd over a wind-swept plain 

Galloped until the glad ground rang again? 


Was there one moment when in fancied splendour, 
Untamed, unconquerable, he turned to woo 

A glossy fair who stood in meek surrender, 
Charmed by high pawings and curvettings due ? 

I wonder. Had such visions come his way 

It would beyond all doubt have made him neigh. 


Or did the glimmer of a near street-lighting 
Steal on his blinkered gaze and make him think 
Of times when suns were bright and life exciting, 
And he, a grassy colt, was in the pink ? 
Again he viewed a prospect fair and wide, 
Snuffling the air through nostrils, red inside. 


Then, haply, down the pleasant twilight valley 
His cry went out to greet, while still afar, 
A steed with whom he happened to be pally 
On its return; queer creatures horses are; 
They ‘ll spot a comrade when he’s clearly out 
Of sight and hearing. It's a gift, no doubt, 


This may have stirred him, or he may have yielded 
To that wild impulse that we all have had, 
From which a long tradition keeps us shielded, 
To dance, yell, kick one’s hat, do something mad 
In public, just to look on the result ; 
I last felt that w ay on the 19th ult. 


But there ... . O horse, whose unexpected levity 
Dumbed the harsh buses in that sounding st reet, 
Your mood, although conspicuous for brevity, 
Was fine, was free, and in its way complete! 
To me, at any rate, it seemed to bring, 
Like the first daffodil, a touch of Spring. 
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And you, your days, I feel, will be the lighter ; 

Your face, to which I gave a friendly pat, 
Though grave, with cause, will yet, 1 think, be 

brighter ; 

You've had your moment; nothing alters that; 
Tired, hungry, walloped, old, you still can say, 
“All that to Hades; 1 have had my neigh.” 
Dum-Dex, 








THE ETERNAL SKI. 


Gisdaat, February 22nd, 

I wave now been here four days and life has taken on a 
very different aspect. Four days ago I had several definite 
ambitions before me—the fourteenth in two, for instance: 
to master the Cuorpin Mazurka in A (you know, the exciting 
one with the t:ddley-om-pom moti/) ; and a complete set of 
first editions of the Handley Cross series. Now | have only 
one. It is to climb the Berghorn on skis in under ninety 
minutes and descend it alive in under twenty. This is the 
Gsdaat Visitors’ Ski Club Test, and its successful achieye- 
ment entitles one to wear a silver ski badge. 

All my friends had told me that Gsdaat is the place in 
which to learn skiing. I objected a little, ignoramus that | 
was. Wouldn't Argsa or Lenk be just as good? Csdaat was 
such a difficult place to talk airily about after one got home 
again. But no, said my friends; for skiing there was no 
place like Gsdaat. There skiing was skiing; no skating. 
rink, no curling, no ice-run, no tobogganing, no Jazz bands, 
The last item settled it. I came to Gsdaat. 

My friends also told me that within a week I should ! 
feel twenty years younger. They were wrong. I have 
been here four days and am exactly forty years younger. | 
That unpleasant first week at school, how vividly it all | 
comes back! But I am sure I never felt then quite so 
insignificant and new-boyish as I do now; for here, if you 
can’t ski, you simply aren’t anybody at all—purely vermi- | 
form. Those who wear the silver ski look with contemptu- | 
ous pity on my wildly gyratory performances on the prac: | 
tice slope; to the real experts, who wear awe-inspiring | 
badges representing First-Class Tests, I am entirely and | 
absolutely invisible. 

It is some satisfaction that the experts’ scorn would be | 
no less were I an eminent K.C., a peer of the realm ora 
county cricket captain ; no, not even if I had the D.S.O. with 
three bars, a seat in the Cabinet and a trick of winning the 
Derby. For the first time in my life I am thankful that I 
am none of these things, for if I were I might feel a 
little injured, Still, it’s difficult to be philosophical, be- 
cause their contempt could equally be no greater if I were 
an ex-convict, dropped my aitches or wore a purple-and- 
yellow bow-tie with evening-dress. One thing is very 
certain, the G.V.S.C. Test must be passed. 

So last night before going to bed I practised the left | 
Christiania Swing for an hour in front of my looking-glass. | 
To do this you press both knees together and the left 
heel against the right big toe, bend your knees and lean 
hack as far as possible with the weight evenly on both heels. 
I can do this. Then, without turning the shoulders, you 
gently swing what is in mixed instructional classes tact- 
fully termed your “skiing centre” (or bustle) until it 1s 
at right angles with both legs and trunk, at the same 
time transferring your weight to the right—no, left—no, 
right heel, with all ten toes pointing upwards. | can’t 
do this. 

On skis, unfortunately, it's more difficult still. You begin 
to float downhill muttering to yourself these simultaneous 
instructions and doing your level best to keep boldly upright 
while trying to remember which way you want to turn. 
(If some diabolical cireumstance forces you to the right, the 
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Mistress (to maid who has been to the Cinema). “AND dO YOU Rt 
Maid. “ Ou, yes, Ma'am. I’M VERY SUSSEPTIC TO IT.” 





| directions are of course reversed.) The mental strain is ap- 
| palling. You say to yourself, “ Now I must swing.” You 
try. Nothing happens. The pace gets faster and faster. 
Breathing tensely, you keep on trying. Then your skis cross, 
and for a fraction of a second you see all sorts of pine-clad 
mountains tilting interestingly sideways and a few distant 
peaks standing neatly on their apexes ; then you see nothing 
but very adjacent snow. After that you get up and do it 
all over again. During the disentangling process a raucous 
voice floats in your wake down the slope to inform you that 
you turned your shoulders or committed some ghastly heresy 
With your wrong heel. It’s a curious thing, but both my 

eels seem always to be the wrong one. 

However I am not disheartened. As the sun was setting 
this afternoon I did once get quite a long way without 
falling, and the guide actually called out, “‘ Mieux, Monsieur, 








SALLY LIKE THE SOB-STUFF THEY GIVE YOU AT THE PICTURES?” 





mieux!” Exquisite sound, sweeter far than the tinkle of 
sleigh-bells or the laughter of women, “ Mieur, Monsieur, 
mieux!” 
A week later. 

My friends were right. Gsdaat is the best skiing centre. 
Yesterday I got down the Berghorn with a bruised elbow, 
one glove missing and six minutes to spare. To-day I 
decided to rest on my laurels and take things easily for an 
hour or two on the practice slopes. There were several 
hopeless beginners at work there, including a spectacled nin- 
compoop whom I could only regard with contemptuous pity. 
He asked me with profuse and panting apologies whether 
one ought to bend the knees ina Telemark. Jn a Telemark! 

I told this after dinner with great success to several 
members of the Ski Club Committee when they were asking 








me to join them up the Vegli to-morrow. A. B.C. 
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I nave little doubt, after my experi- 
ence at the rig > pent that 
the psychological depths of the human 
os hose not yet been fully plumbed. 

Whatever hitherto unthinkable pos- 
sibilities have been found in that elastic 
force termed Suggestion, I am con- 
vinced that the science is still in its 
infancy. 

This is what occurred. Being, as I 
surmised, incapable of coherent thought, 


| L had scanned cursorily every periodical 
| in the waiting-room and was wondering 
| vaguely how I could keep my mind off 
| the dread ordeal in front of me. For 


| state of mind. 


| necessity. I have the 
| utmost contempt for 


| room, Thisis pleasure, 
| pleasure, pleasure. My ! 


this enforced period of inaction tends 
to conjure up visions of drilling machines 
and gas-masks not entirely in keeping 


comfortable armchair that seemed to 
coax me into its plush delights. 

I rubbed my hands. “Now,” I said 
facetiously, “I’m ready for the show 
to begin.” 

He looked at me inguiringly, I thought, 
and then made a searching examination 
while I counted the legs of a spider on 
the ceiling. 

“Yes,” he said, “there's a nasty 
cavity at the back which I'll have to 
fill, and there’s a bad tooth opposite 
that will have to come out, I’m afraid.” 

“Ah! Good,” I said. “Then my 
visit won’t have been for nothing.” 

I remember that as I sat there, com- 
fortably inert, the condition of my mind 
underwent a subtlechange. The hearti- 
ness that I had adopted up to the present 





was hardly practicable in this position, 





“ Neither,” I said. “ What do you 
take me for?” ‘ 

Again he looked surprised. Wel 
if you're quite sure,” he said, and in. 
serted a fist into my mouth. The tooth 
resisted his efforts, renewed again and 
again, to extract it. I began at last to 
feel “weg sorry for the poor chap. 

“Take it easy,” I said. “Haye a 
bit of a rest.” 1 wondered whether | 
could be of any help. It was a nuisance, 
because I had just been pondering over 
one of the finest passages in the latest 
work of Eener M. Dex. 

However, at last he succeeded in 
extracting a portion of it. The struggle 
had left him exhausted. 

“1 think we'd better leave it now,” 
he said, 

“ Just as you like,” I replied, getting 





with that calm spirit of 
resignation so desirable 
in the circumstances. 

My thoughts drifted 
to psychology. Why 
not make metaphysical 
preparation for the 
coming agony ? 

I proceeded at once 
to auto-suggest a fitting 


“Tam perfectly calm 
and quite indifferent to 
pain. In fact I like it,” 
| informed myself. 

“T am here more as 
an experiment than a 


those feeble - minded 
cowards who positively 
fear the atmosphere of 
a dentist's operating- 








Small Boy (to stout friend), “Can 1 Have THIS DANCE, Mary? I’ve 
GOT A GRUDGE AGAINST Entc Jackson, AND I WANT TO BARGE INTO HIM.” 


up reluctantly from the 
friendly chair. “I've 
had a most enjoyable 
time. And now may I 
ask your fee?” 

“ There is no fee,” he 
said simply. ‘I don't 
take fees from super- 
men.” 

I felt absurdly flat- 
tered. [admitit, And 
then somehow, just as 
I was telling him that I 
hoped to have the plea- 
sure of another half- 
hour at an early date, a 
curious feeling came 
over me. I seemed to 
be emerging from adeli- 
cious reverie. 

A trim maidappeared 
at the door, holding it 
open for me. 

“Will you step this 








| heart shall not beat faster as I sit in the 


chair. I shall not compare it with the 
similar American article of furniture in 


| which a man sits only once. 





going to enjoy it to the utmost. I’m 
getting merrier and merrier 

A trim maid appeared at the door, 
holding it open for me. 

* Will you step this way, Sir?” she 
said invitingly. I stepped. I found 
myself in a pleasantly-lighted sweet- 
smelling apartment, replete with modern 
comforts. 

An affable gentleman in a white coat 
came forward and welcomed me sym- 
pathetically. 

But I was having none of that. -I 





i 





“This is to be a real outing, and I’m 


grasped his hand heartily, receiving an 


| and my thoughts strayed to ennobling 


visions. I repeated in a mental ecstasy 
all the stanzas of Erna WHEeter Wit- 
| cox that I could recall. 
Meanwhile my senses were being 
|lulled by the pleasant purring of that 
ingenious little machine, which was 
|being pedalled in a manner that re- 
jminded me somehow of the organist 
jin our village church. 
| Bit sensitive, isn’t it?” asked the 
| dentist. 
_ He had interrupted rather a fascin- 
jating train of thought, and I made a 
| gesture of impatience. The instrument 
| with which he appeared to be gently 
|polishing my teeth slipped, and he 
| apologised profusely and nervously. 

“ There—that ’s over now,” he said, 


equaily hearty nip from a forceps which | as if attempting to appease me. 


he happened to be carrying in it. 


I waved aside his apologies, remarked | 


| on the beautiful weather, told him m 


| “Isit?” I said with an air of regret. 
He now asked me if I would have gas 


y | ora local anesthetic for the other tooth. 


latest joke, and sat down lightly inthe! I burst into ribald laughter. 








way, Sir?” she said 
invitingly. 

I slunk past her into the torture- 
chamber. 





Another Glimpse of the Obvious. 
“The result of the by-election in coanty 
Dublin was . . . as follows: 
Norton (Lab.) . . 15,168 
Healy (Government) . . 14,205 
This is a Government defeat.” 
Provincial Paper. 





“TAORLUATH AND CRUNLUATH MOVEMENTS 
IN PIOBATREACHD. 

Sir,—Mr, —— has clinched the above dis- 
cussion in such a way that I venture to think 
we shall not hear much more about the sub 
ject."——Scots Paper. 

We hope not. 


“He rose from his chair as Phyllis came into 
the room, She looked oddly pale-—p 
was by contrast with her small black hat and 
her lampskin wrap.” 
Feuilleton in Anglo-Continental Paper. 


One of those incandescent mantles, no 








doubt. 
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MUCH I8 BEING DONE TO IMPROVE 1HE AMENITIES OF THE COUNTRYSIDE, 
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Policeman, “’E 


PLAYS THE SAXOPHONE, SIR 








BUT "E'S UP 








BEYOND THE WYRE 
(Being a faithful transcript of “ The Simple 
Life Beyond the Wyre” led by the unsophisti- 
cated but long-lived inhabitants of a district 
of North-West Lancashire, as recently de- 
scribed in The Manchester Guardian). 
Opposite Fleetwood, on the banks of 
Wyre, 
There is a happy land, still unac- 
quainted 
With those who race upon the rubber 
tyre— 
Sequestered, calm, unvisited, un- 
painted, 
Unsung by rhymers or by free-verse 
makers, 
Comprising roughly some three thou- 
sand acres. 


Nonagenarian farmefs of their land 
Here you may any day behold at work, 
Men who require no grafted monkey- 
gland, 
Who have no wish to slack, no crave 
to shirk ; 
The Psalmist'sspan, so journalists attest, 
Is here regarded merely as a jest. 


; 
i 
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| The death-rate is exceptionally small; 
| _ Zymotic maladies arequite unknown; 
| Two thousand healthy residents in all 
| Till or inhabit this salubrious zone, 


Rennteam 
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"ERE ON ANOTHER CHARGE.” 








Where, till a month ago, the shades of 
night 
Were unillumined by electric light. 


So far they have dispensed with any 
drains, 

‘louting the call of hygienic science, 
And yet escaped the penalties and pains 
That usually follow such defiance ; 
But drains, although they've never 

really missed ’em, 
Are being planned according to a “‘sys- 
tem.” 


In this obscure Lancastrian paradise 
The long-lived natives in contentment 
dwell; 
No urban pleasures lure them into 
vice; 
They know not music’s mad “ volup- 
tuous swell; ” 
For on this sacred and inviolate ground 
No “place of entertainment” can be 
found. 


More wondrous still, the M.O.H. reports 

That the inhabitants of this home of 
quiet, 

Though frugal in their recreative sports, 

Are liberal, nay, generous, in their 
diet ; 

For many of them, he goes on to state, 


Consume six meals a day, or even eight. 








Oh, place me east of Fleetwood’s busy | 
hive, 
Where Preesall’s rustic roofs to rest 
invite ; 
Where keepers of the Ten Command- 
ments thrive 
And also raise a healthy appetite! 
There let me live and there, till I expire, 
Follow “the simple life beyond the | 
Wyre”! | 








“Reciprk For Wuire Peppincs.. . Keep 
puddings amongst bran or oatmeal, and they | 


i 


will be good for moths.”—Scots Weel:ly Paper. | 
But why pamper these little beasts? 
F. ~*~ 





“ Mother and two Daughters going abroad | 

wish to Dispose of entire Wardrobe.” } 

Mo:ning Paper. | 

: j 

We envy them the warm climate for | 
which they seem to be bound. 


“ As servants of the public, this washing of | 
dirty linen by those who govern and those who 
assist only tends to undermine the ship of | 
State in a country which has so lately passed 
through the fires of sedition.” i 

Leiter in Trish Paper. 

“It is highly amusing to watch the sheep- 
like action of large class organisations. W hen 
one gives the lead they all bark in unison like 
cockerels in the early morning.” - 

Local Paper (not Ii ish). 
Sir Boxyre Rocue must look to his 
ghostly latirels. 
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The Breadwinner. “ Good Heavens! 
His Helpmeet (sagaciously), “SURELY, DEAR, 1f OUGHT TO HAVE REACHED YOU BEFORE.” 
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GREAT LOVERS. 


| Mrs. Sipyey Wesp’s book, My Ap- 
| prenticeship, of which, alas! I have only 
read a review, relates, I gather, in the 
| frankest way the romantic history of 
| her courtship and marriage. 

In 1890, it appears, while planning her 
Analysis of the Co-operative Movement, 
| the young Miss Porrer became aware 
| that she lacked a historical background, 
and was recommended to go to Mr. 
SipvEy Wess, who had one of these 
things. An interview was arranged, at 
which the distinguished Fabian drafted 
im @ faultless handwriting “a list of 
sources accessible at the British Mu- 
seum, including various State Trials, 
old Chartist periodicals and autobio- 
graphies of working-class agitators.” 

“A few days later came the first token 
of personal regard in the shape of a 
newly-published pamphlet on the Rate 
of Interest.” 

This Fabian valentine, which “ opened 
up & regular correspondence” and led 
toaconversation on Socialism in Epping 
Forest,and so to betrothal and marriage, 
'§ not of course without parallel in the 
love-stories of the great. a a lonely 
author has gone out for a literary back- 
ground and come back with a wife 








NELson, it is said, first engaged the 
affections of Lady Hammron by an 
essay (privately printed) on the Theory 
of the Tides. This he followed up by 
the well-known series of letters on the 
échelon formation in Attack, and finally 
carried the lady's heart with a passion- 
ate defence of the mariner’s compass. 
Distinguished advocates, who love 
their work only a little less than they 
love themselves, are much given to 
what we may call the instructional style 
of wooing. Sir Reginald Bloom, K.C., 
has racily recounted, in his Wigs on the 
Green, the romantic story of his court- 
ship. Sir Reginald (then Mr.) Bloom 
met the present Lady Bloom for the 
first time in the British Museum, which 
she was exploring for the purposes of 
general culture. What washer surprise 
and satisfaction to find on her breakfast- 
table the next morning Sutriey’s Lead- 
ing Cases on the Common Law! “I 
was young then,” writes Sir Reginald, 
‘and seldom a day passed but I sent 
Margaret some little token or other. 
One day it would be Satmonp’s Juris- 
prudence, the next perhaps Anson on 
Contracts or Dyke on the Law of Drain- 
age. She had a passion for Leading 
Cases. Torts fascinated her. My wed- 
ding-present, I remember, was Hats- 








BuRY'’s Laws of England in thirty-six 
volumes. Our love, founded as it is on 
a common enthusiasm, has never been 
shaken, and, busy man as | am, there 
are few days when I do not manage to 
bring her home a little tort or two ora 
nice little interlocutory proceeding.” 


Stern doctors too are just as sloppy | 


where woman is concerned. My own 
brother-in-law first touched the heart 
of his bride with a little treatise on 
Diseases of the Stomach. They had 
met at the Guy’s Hospital ball, to 
which she went in the hope of acquir- 
ing some insight into modern surgical 
methods. Three days later she had her 
appendix removed, and sent it to him 
in a bottle. He wrote an essay on the 
femoral artery; she corrected the proofs. 
He removed her adenoids; she gave him 
a stethoscope. And after these tender 
exchanges it was but a short step to the 
altar. ‘“ Not once or twice,” as Tenny- 
son has remarked, “in our rough island 
story the path of duty was the road to 
martiage.”” A. P. H. 











“The [Cambridge] crew did excellent work | 
during the afternoon, when they rowed from | 
Henley bridge to the Regatta starting post, a | 


distance of 112 miles, in 7 min. 19 sec.” 
Provincial Paver. 


What price Oxford now ? 
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My 


Country Aunt. “I DON'T CARE TO SEE YOU SPRAWLING ABOUT LIKE THAT, MABEL. 
Small Girl. * Lapyiike! Reatty, Aunt! 
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It DOESN'T LOOK VERY LADYLIKE.” 


IN OUR SET IT IS CONSIDERED VERY MIDDLE-CLASS TO BE LADYLIKE.” 





TL ALND 


HORAS NON NUMERO NISI SERENAS. 
[“* Karly to bed and early to rise’ is 

Mr. ——- 's recipe for a long life.” 

Daily Paper.) 
Wuew the chariot of the Sun, 
On its journey new begun, 
Steeds astrain at rein and trace, 
Starts the long diurnal race ; 
When his rushing gold wheel spills 
Light upon the eastern sills 
Of the windows of the world 
And the flags of Night are furled 
As the trampling hoof-beats fire 
Roof and dome and fretted spire— 
When, in brief, the earliest ray 
Of each uneventful day 
Penetrates the attic chamber 
Where I slumber, do I clamber 
From my unpretentious cot 
Ripe for action? , I do not. 
Rather, when I hear the sounds 
Of the milkman on his rounds 
And the sparrow’s husky warble 
As he squabbles on the corbel, 
And the barndoor’s solar booster, 
James, the next-door neighbour's 
rooster, 

Safely bound in slumber's chain 
I between the sheets remain, 
Lifeless as a man of lead 











Till the sun is overhead. 


3 Life is short, I know it well; 


Only those of us excel 
In the struggle to survive 


Who by hook or crook contrive 
To be up and at their labours 
Somewhat earlier than their neigh- 


bours. 
Such a hero am not I; 
Others‘may, I shall not try 
In the mill's inhuman race 


To secure the foremost place 


By devising a surprising 
Aptitude for early rising. 


Weak of purpose and infirm, 


I admit that I’m a worm: 


But, when all is said and done, 
Not, thank Heaven, an early one. 
And, when age o’erwhelms me quite, 


And the Gardener in White, 


Who with equal ardour plants 
Both the sluggards and the ants, 


Designates with bony hand 
My allotted plot of land, 


“Doomed,” I'll cry, “by callous 


Fate 


To the scribbler’s low estate, 
Taught from earliest youth to sup 


Poverty’s depressing cup, 


Watch the lamp of genius splutter 
All for want of bread-and-butter, 
Short the hours have been and few 
When I wasn’t feeling blue: 








Only those, I count, have been 
Incontestably serene 
Which | spert—a man again— 
Underneath the covaterpane. 
ALGOL. 








Stern Discipline. 

“The Annual Musketry of the UgandaVolun- 
teer Reserve will be held at Entebbe. Each 
registered member shall attend this meeting 
and shall fire not Jess than 21 round there at 
any registered member who shall not attend 
such annual meeting without good and sufii- 
cient cause.”—Locat Paper. 


That ’s the stuff to give ’em. 


From a wedding report :— 

“The Vicar, who was given away by her 
father was attired in a two-piece gown of 
Sherwood green bengaline and floral crepe de 
chine and wore a becoming cloche hat of rast 
straw and felt ornamented at the side witha 
flat silk rose to tone.” 
It was hard lines on the reverend gen- 
tleman to be given away after he had 
taken such pains to disguise himself. 

From a criticism of Mr. Lrow 
GerorGr’s land-scheme :— 

“It is an honourable role, that of the 
agritator. But it is a different role from that 
of the leader of a party.”—Libera! Paper. 
Still, it’s a very happy name for an 
agricultural reformer. 
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THE DOGS OF PEACE. 


Geruax Dacusnuxp. “I’M NOT SURE THAT I DON’T OBJECT TO THE PRESENCE OF 
THIS POLISH, PUP. HE’S BEEN SPRUNG ON ME.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, February 22nd.—The great 
American slogan, “ Marry early and 
often,” makes no appeal to the Home 
Secretary, who confided to the House, 
in answer to a question by Mr. Perntck- 
| Lawrence, that he is considering a Bill 
| toraise the legal age of marriage. One 
‘foresees the day when every careful 
| swain will be compelled, like Ko-Ko in 

The Mikado, to ask his beloved, ‘‘ Do 
| you think you are sufficiently decayed ?” 
" The habit of asking for more seems 
to be common to all Olivers. Would 
the Foretan Secretary see that more 
of the British property formerly in the 
British Embassy at Petrograd is re- 
stored by the Soviet Government ? asked 
Commander Oniver Locker- Lampson. 
Mr. Goprrey Locker-Lampson agreed 
that there was still a good deal missing, 
including a valuable service of gold 
plate. After thus admitting the reason- 
ableness of his honourable and gallant 
relative’s curiosity, he added that in- 
quiries were proceeding. 

Having been informed of the amount 
in cents paid in wages to male and 
female workers on rubber plantations 
in the Straits Settlements, Mr. Scurr 
asked the Speaker if in questions of 
this kind Ministers could not be com- 
pelled to give the figures in British 








OLIVER ASKS FOR MORE. 
CoMMANDER Ontver LockER-LAMPSON. 


equivalents. This wrung from a Con- 

servative Member the suggestion that 

only Members who understood the coin- 
| 4ge of a country should be allowed to 
ask questions about it. 

“Things which might have been put 
| differently ” sometimes appear even on 
| the House of Commons’ Order Paper, 
) 48 witness Lieut.-Colonel FrREMANTLE’S 








request to the Minister or AGrIcUL- 
TURE to state “the number of cows 
and heifers that have had one or more 
calves in England, Scotland and Wales, 
respectively.”” The House learned with 
relief that it was the questioner’s com- 
mand of grammatical construction and 





MAJOR AJAX ATTLEE DEFIES THE 
ELECTRICITY. 


not pretty Sukey that had gone a-wan- 
dering. 

“What are typewriters used for in 
Government offices ?"’ naively inquired 
a Unionist Member, after the Frnancran 
Secretary had explained that the 
Stationery Office were making “ pro- 
longed tests of the durability and effi- 
ciency of British typewriters.” ‘They 
are used for doing typewriting work,” 
replied Mr. McNeix1, with the air of 
one delivering the polished coup de 
grace. It is answers like these that 
reconcile the taxpayer to the high cost 
of government. 

lt is impossible to listen to a House 
of Commons’ debate on Ulster without 
recalling CALVERLEY’s immortal lines: 

“The leal true cat they prize not, which, 

whene’er compelled to roam, 

Still flies, when let out of the bag, incon- 

tinently home.” 
Mr. Cuurcui.t asked the House to 
confirm an agreement by which a por- 
tion of Northern Ireland’s unemploy- 
ment insurance burden is to be liquid- 
ated out of the Consolidated Fund. 
Messrs. SNowpEN and Runciman, who 
opposed, roundly declared that it was 
time the leal true Ulster cat stopped 
coming back for another plate of finan- 
cial milk. Mr. Motes and Captain 
Craic as roundly declared that it was 
not with their approval that they had 
been tied up in the bag of Irish tricks 


and anyway what they were asking for 
was only some more of their own money 
back. The House vetoed an Amend- 
ment to make the contribution a loan 
and not a gift. Then, at Major ATTLER’s 
instigation, it turned to—and on—the 
London PowerCompany Billand rent it. 

Tuesday, February 23rd.—The cost 

of the Third Census of Production, Mr. 
Samuex told the House, would come 
to one hundred thousand pounds. This 
information drew no dissentient clamour 
from the watchdogs of the taxpayer if 
he has any. 
Was the good ship Darlington, re- 
cently in collision, equipped with wire- 
less? asked Mr. Sexton; and his col- 
leagues, all red-buttonholed to celebrate 
the fact that another Darlington has 
just been equipped with a new live wire 
in the person of Mr. SHepHeErD, cheered 
lustily. Sir Pamir Cuntirrs-Lister’s 
reference to “this quite small vessel ” 
provoked Ministerial counter-cheers, but 
they lacked enthusiasm. 

Sir Henry Siesser, K.C., asked leave 
to introduce a Bill to prohibit the ex- 
port from this country of works of art 
and ancient historic buildings. Mr. 
Rye, Unionist Member for Lough- 
borough, opposing, assured the House 
that nowadays the stately homes of 
England were only kept from falling 
into decay because their impoverished 








A GUARDIAN OF OUR NATIONAL 
ARTS. 
Sir Henry Siesser. 


but high-minded owners were able to 
rush an occasional JosHua ReyNoLps 
round totheir Uncle (Sam). Evidently 
fearful lest Mr. Henry Hunrtineton 
should take a notion to buy out the 
ruins of that ancient monument, the | 
Liberal Party, and remove them bodily 








with a Free State brick in the bottom, 


to California, Liberals followed Mr. | 
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| Luoyp Georae into the Labour lobby ; 
| several Conservatives joined them ; and 
| leave to introduce the Bill was granted 
by a useful majority. 

The House proceeded to the con- 
| sideration of unemployment grants and 
afterwards of Mr. Watsu’s motion for 
a Select Committee to deal with the 
whole question of Pensions. The obser- 
vation of Major Conen, in the course of 
defending the British Legion, that the 
late Labour Government had refused 
to set up a Special Committee brought 
Mr. MacDonatp to his feet. On what 
authority did the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber say that the Cabinet of the late 
Government refused to set up a Select 
Committee ? ‘ My only authority,” re- 
| plied Major Conen amiably, “is that a 
| Select Committee was not set up.” This 
raiséstheimportant constitutional ques- 
tion: Is a Member in order in charging 
a Government with refusing a request 
when it has merely side-tracked it ? 

Wednesday, February 24th.—“ Lo, the 
poor Indian!” His stock will be still 
lower if the Union of South Africa's 
Colour Bar Bill goes through. In reply 
to Lord Otivier, who introduced a 
motion on the subject, Lord Birxern- 
HEAD pointed out that the Union Gov- 
ernment had arranged to give the cham- 
pions of Ind an opportunity of raising 
the general question of colour-bars be- 
fore a Select Committee and suggested 
that, pending these delicate negotia- 
tions, even the noble lord’s untutored 
mind must grasp the desirability of 
lying low and saying nothing. 

“Are we going to treat people com- 
ing from America on the same 
lines as America treats our peo- 
ple?” pointedly demanded Sir 
Freperick Hatt in the course of 
a lively discussion on the still 
vexed question of lis Island. 
“Heaven forbid!” was the gist 
of the Foreign Secretary's re- 
ply. He further contended that 
if a sovereign State chose to set 
up onestandard of moral turpitude 
for foreign visitors and another 
| for its own behaviour it was not 
| for us to complain ; to which Sir 
| Harry Barrrar added the rider 
| that in any case we cannot com- 
| plain half so vigorously as Ameri- 
| can public opinion and the Ameri- 
| can Press have done. 

“ Better filty years of Constan- 
tinople than a cycle of Angora” 
is the motto of the British Am- 
bassador to Turkey. He has how- 
| ever thoughtfully arranged that 
_ the First Secretary shall shortly 

make the Golden Journey to An- 
| gora. This is what is known in 





| 
| 
; 
; 


diplomatic circles as trying it on 
the goat. 





Why Zrxovierr does not love us; 
the Government's view on the proposed 
‘free for all” admission to the Council 
of the League of Nations (suspected 
to be “ How happy could I be with 
Gretchen were t’other dear charmer 


ne eee 
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THE SAMUELOMETER 
(for the Census of Production), 


uway!"); the disappearance of salt pork 
from the Navy's menu and the result- 
ing disintegration of the NELson touch ; 


{the capriciousness of the helicopter 


all these were the subject of anxious 

















THE SCAPEGOAT. 


(After Horman Hvxz.) 


[The Right Hon. Ben Spoor, formerly Chief Labour 
Whip, has been ostracised by the I.L.P. for his advocacy of 
co-operation between the Labour and Liberal Parties.} © 





inquiry. Lieut.-Colonel Gapiz invited | 
the Minister or Lanour’s attention | 
to a musical instrument which he had | 
purchased at the British Industries | 
Fair, and which was marked “ Made jp | 
Germany.” Sir Austex CHAMBERLAIN's 
evident anxiety lest the gallant Member | 
should perform on the thing, there. 
by fatally prejudicing Germany's ad. | 
mission to the League Council, proved | 
to be groundless. 

In public business Supplementary 
Estimates for the Ministry of Pensions | 
again brought a copious watering of 
eloquence to that arid bed of contro. | 
versy. Major ATTLEE again Ajax'd the 
prewature lightnings of the private | 
electricity companies, the victim on | 
this occasion being the Metropolitan’ 
Electric Supply Company ; and Sir A, | 
SHIRLEY Benn unfolded a highly com. 
plicated scheme for Empire develop. | 
ment en masse, in which colonies, 
corporations and guilds struggled for 
the mastery. It received a judicious 
blessing from Mr. Amery. 

Thursday, February 25th.—Yester- 
day the poor Indian, to-day the’ poor 
author was the subject of a noble Lord's 
ineffective solicitude. Lord Goren, 
aimed to rescue the misguided novelist 
who, having created a lifelike but ob- 
jectionable character called Bull Smith 
in his latest masterpiece, is promptly 
sued for libel by all the Bill Smiths in 
England, on the ground that the un- 
savoury portrait was clearly intended 
to refer to them. Everybody present 
expressed profound sympathy with the 
poor author— with the marked ex- 
ception of Lord Sumner, who 
complained that the Bill would 
create “a privileged class neither 
numerous nor meritorious ’—but 
so many legally learned Lords 
fell on Lord Gorewu and tore to 
pieces his charter of liberty 
that he gratefully accepted Lord 
Cave’s suggestion that he should 
try again with a better—and a 
shorter—Bill. 

“Why had the Liberal Party | 
no faith in democratic institu- | 
- tions?” asked the Marquis of) 
~ Sanispury, successfully opposing 
the Second Reading of the Mar- 
quis of Lixcotnsuire’s Bill to 
fix a minimum agricultural wage 
of thirty shillings a week. The 
implied suggestion that the Lord 
Privy Seal was a dem cratic i 
stitution left their Liberal Lord- 
ships speechless. 

Fortiter in re when harassed by | 
the slings and arrows of an oul 
rageous Opposition, but swaviler | 
in modo when assailed by one of | 
his own party, is the motto of the | 
Home Secretary. Lord Hexat 
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ENTERTAINMENTS AT WHICH WE HAVE NEVER ASSISTED. 


Kina ALFRED DINNER at THE WorsHtprus Company oF Bakers. S£RVING THE DISH OF THE EVENING, 














Bentinck, who wants a Government 
Factories Bill and wants it while he 
waits, indicated that his right honour- 
able friend was “‘letting I dare not wait 
upon I would.” “J am sorry that my 
noble friend accuses me of lack of 
courage,” replied “Jicks” in a Patient 
(iviselda voice. ‘I do,” exclaimed his 
noble friend truculently. To the House's 
_ evident disappointment, however, the 
Home Secretary made it clear that he 
did not propose to insist on giving a 
personal exhibition of this virtue. 

The Prime Minister took most of 
the sting out of the debate on the Air 
Estimates by declaring, in answer to 
Mr. MacDonatp, that the Government 
| would continue to conduct the nation’s 
| defence with triple brass and urging the 
| advocates of a single Ministry of Defence 
to hold their peace. The unitarians 
| did nothing of the kind. Major ATTLER, 

who incidentally described the demand 
for an Air Force as “ national snobbery,” 
declared that Mr. Cnurcatt1 was the 
| One man for the job of Minister of De- 
| fence, seeing that he had been “ soldier, 
Sailor and airman too.” This tribute 
| to the Cuancentor or THE EXCHEQUER 
| Gave great satisfaction to the House, 

which nevertheless defeated the Amend- 





He. 


She. 


He 





ment by a substantial majority. 


SHE-SHANTIES. 
Tae, Proposat, 
(Old Style). 
Lovey Phyllis, marry me, 
Vile, unworthy though I be, 
Though I have not gold or grace, 
Scarcely fit your shoes to lace, 
Though you might as likely wish 
Marriage with a frog or fish, 
Share my life, 
Be my wife, 
Will you marry me—Yes or No? 
Sir, you take me by surprise. 
See, I faint, my colour flies! 
In my simple girlish heart 
Thoughts of marriage play no part. 
Oh, Sir, oh! I never guessed 
This was why my hand was pressed! 
No, Sir, no; 
I don’t know 
If I'll marry you—Yes or No? 
I shall wait, then, I shall speak 
In this fashion once a week ; 
Age shall not my suit foreclose, 
Toothless, I shall still propose, 
And upon my death-bed lie 
Till they bring me your reply ; 
As I die, 
Still shall sigh, 
Will you marry me—Yes or No? 


She. Be not hasty, dangler dear, 
Dangle yet another year. 
Be my friend, Sir, fetch my fan, 
Send me flowers when you can ; 
But these frenzies pray defer, 
Let me be a sister, Sir. 
Passion, hence! 
Have some sense, 
Be my brother, Sir—Yes or No? 
He. Phyllis, I have sisters four 
And I do not ask for more ; 
But at last, like ships that rest 
Pillowed on their tyrant’s breast, 
So, sweet cyclone, do | mean 
In your heart to float serene. 
Sister? Fudge! 
I'll not budge! 
Will you marry me—Yes or No? 
She. George (if I may call you that), 
Now my heart goes pit-a-pat, 
For this moment, while you spoke, 
_ What no doubt is passion woke ; 
Though till now I never knew, 
I believe I dote on you; 
Love unguessed 
Fills my breast, 
I will marry you—Yes, Sir, yes! 
A. P. H. 


“ Aggressive Hat Salesman requires position. 
Can do large turnover.”—Locai Layer. 











We know this cow-boy style of hat. 
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MUSICAL NOTES. 


Tue general state of ferment in the 
| musical world has been painfully illus- 
trated in thecourse of the last fortnight. 
| Hitherto Dr. Vacewax Wo.tiams has 
| been regarded as one who, while basing 
| himself largely on the classical tradi- 
i tion, has yet extended a benevolent 
sympathy to modernism, even to the 
| extent of adopting some of its character- 
| istics in his later compositions. But 
| in his speech at the dinner of the Phil- 

harmonic Choir on February 24th, he 
| definitely declared that “‘he had come 
| to the conclusion that he did not like 
| modern music.” At the risk of being 
| regarded as an “old fogey ” he frankly 
| confessed that it meant nothing to him. 
| To make matters worse he went on to 
| make the extraordinary assertion that 

the test of music was whether it had 

any human relationship, for music was 
| essentially human! This in face of the 
| overwhelming consensus of enlightened 
| criticism that the best music is essen- 
tially super-human, transcendental and 
| divorced from all mundane implications. 

* 8 © 

| Worse still, he deliberately espoused 
the cause of parochial provincialism by 
| sympathising with “the little towns who 
| were crying out for music they could 
| sing and understand, and had to fall 

back upon Hanpet and MENDELSSOHN 
| because theirs was music they could 

understand and grasp.” From this he 
| proceeded to the astounding conclusion 
that “it was the duty of modern com- 
posers to express their ideas in the 
| clearest possible way so that the largest 
| number of people could understand 
them.” The utmost resources of italics 
and exclamation marks are powerless 


cope with the situation. Thus the word 
“stinkopation ” hasalready made its way 
into print, and the epithets “piffulent ” 
and “pinguid” have been coined to ex- 
press certain qualities in the worksof the 
Neo-Negroid school. But these are only 
voices crying in the wilderness, and it 
is hoped that, as a result of the confer- 
ence, a committee will be appointed to 
frame a suitable and comprehensive 
vocabulary under the presidency of Miss 
Eprrn Sirwet. 
“* * 

Considerable excitement has been 
aroused by the recent action of a Mem- 
ber of Parliament who exhibited in the 
Lobby a small musical instrument which 
he had purchased at the British Indus- 
tries Fair. It is claimed for this inven- 
tion that “it makes it possible to imi- 
tate the saxophone and clarinet with- 
out the necessity of knowing music.” 
It is not too much to say that this an- 
nouncement has caused consternation 
amongst the ranks of professional saxo- 
phone-players. Reputed to be the most 
highly remunerated of all instrument- 
alists, they view with horror the pro- 
spect of unfair competition on the part 
of people who have had no training in 
the technique of the saxophone and are 
actually ignorant of the rudiments of 
music. One of our most distinguished 
performers is reported to have said that 
if this were true he “would find his 
occupation gone, like that of Othello.” 
An additional poignancy is lent to this 
cri de ceur by the fact that the per- 
former, like Othello, is a gentleman of 
colour. Simplified spelling is all very 
well, but the 





import. 








to express the pain and surprise which 


lated to cause in the bosoms of the 
votaries of the occult, and the hiero- 
phants of the incomprehensible and 
illimitable inane. 
oe 

We understand that a conference of 
musical critics has been convened and 
| will be shortly held in the Klaxon Hall to 
| discuss the burning question of framing 
| a new terminology to keep pace with the 
requirements of modern music. This 
movement is long overdue and deserves 
a cordial welcome. The vocabulary of 
musical criticism, seriously hampered by 
its indebtedness to other arts, is proving 
at every turn incapable of rendering jus- 
tice to the compositions of the younger 
modernists, to the complicated cross- 
rhythms of dance-music, and to the pecu- 


have been introduced into our orches- 
tras. Alreadysome isolated efforts have | Nevertheless we shall still tr 
been made by enterprising writers to 


| liar timbre of the new instruments which 





such dogmatic Philistinism is caleu-| XV. 


LAYS OF LEARNING. 
-Tue Scnoon or Journaniso. 
Tris admirable School exists 
| ‘To train our budding journalists, 
| Who, when they've paid sufficient 
lees, 

Are cured of writing journalese ; 
But if the School is a success 





G. B. 


Another Impending Apology. 
“Miss —— 





strong cast."—South African Paper. 


* Wanted, Celluloid Hell Coverers.” 
East Anglian Paper. 


felicitous. 





From a football report :— 
* Death did so well as a scorer on Saturda 
that most likely he will be at inside left.” 
Daily Paper. 
y to kee 





him right outside. 





, Who only recently returned ; 
from England, is included in an otherwise| may be advanced to explain why you 


The choice of material seems hardly 








SKATING HINTS, 
(From our Correspondent in Switzerland) 
Boors. 

_@) Lightly-fitting. —Restricting free 
circulation, make skating impossible 
Involve danger of frost-bite. 

(b) Loosely - fitting.— Make skating 
impossible. Involve risk of sprained 
ankle. Are usually transformed into 
(a) by the aid of bandages, sponges 
loofahs, wedges and cantilevers, i 

Sryces or Ficure-Sxatina, 

(a) English.—So called because found 
almost exclusively in Morgins and 
Davos. As described by authoritative 
writers: ‘ Bold, restrained, controlled 
beauty;” ‘‘a relic of the antimacassar 
period ;" “the supreme art of making 
difficult feats look easy ;"” “poker up 
your back.” 

(b) International. — Described vari- 
ously: ‘ The free natural use of all the 
limbs ;" “ exaggerated acrobatics, dan- 
gerous leg-swinging;” “the poetry of 
motion ;" “standing on one log and 
trying to look like a Cupid.” 

Skatinc CostumE ror Mey. 

It being desirable that the beautiful 
action of the legs, knees and thighs 
should be clearly visible, plus-fours can 
be confidently recommended. The fold- 
over however should not hide the ankle. 


CoUNTERPOISE. 
Weights in the side-pockets, recom- 
mended inearly bookson skating, arenow 
seldom worn. The dangerous forward 





simplified saxophone | inclination of the curler’s body is some- 
raises economic problems of the gravest | times counteracted by a weightcunningly 


| fashioned from metal and glass, filled 
| with liquid and worn in the hip-pocket. 


| 


DanxcinG on Ice. 
(a) I'he Waltz.—Resembles the ball- 
| room waltz in no respect except thatit 
lis not a waltz. 
| (b) The Ten-step.—A charming series 
of fourteen, sixteen or eighteen steps. 
(b) Free Skating.—A series of curves 


re 4 | o acta , Pr} > ‘O0r. d 
What shall we do without the Press ? | suggested by a written programme sn 


| learnt by heart. 
| , . 
Excuses For Failure. 
Any or all of the following reasons 


are not “ getting on your edge":— 
Ice—hard, soft, fast, slow. 
Skates sharp, blunt, straight, curved. 
Boots—\oose, tight. 
Altitude— Vat, tow, 
T'emperature— \ 











< “WHY WELSHMEN SUCCEEDS.” 

Headline in Welsh bape. 
P| Because, look you, they learns to speak 
| English. 
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COUNTY SONGS. 
VI.— HAMPSHIRE. 

A-WINDING down from Wiltshire 

The Avon takes its way 
Through Hampshire meads to Christ- 

church, 

And out at Christchurch Bay. 
We find the Test at Stockbridge, 

Where anglers plot and plan ; 
The Itchen skirts the playing fields 

Where manners makyth man, 
And on a Hampshire hilltop, 

Beside the “* Bat and Ball,” 
Old Ricuarp Nyren nurtured 

‘The noblest game of all. 


The daisies lost their pretty heads 
When Davin Hararts bowled ; 
The stumps were two, the bats were 
curved, 
But ah, the Age of Gold! 
E. 
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AT THE PLAY. 


Oxe statesman makes history by| “RS.V.P.” (VAUDEVILLE). 3 
altering the shape of the Army's cap, WW HeN Mr. Robert Hae came on as 
and another by equipping the Navy |“ The Huntsman, with four dummy 
with teacups and saucers. But surely | hounds attached by wires to his hobby- 





TROOPS’ FOOD. 


| a more enviable fame is achieved by the | horse, he announced the genesis of one 


official who has ordered recently that|of them as being ‘““by ARCHIBALD DE 


| mutton shall be excluded from the! Bear out of Punch Bowl.” And this 
| British soldier's diet. 


| was obviously a true description of the 
Say what you will, mutton has never | origin of the chief feature of the enter- 


j i } 7 T rou al 1e € € t-te tasyv né xd ** Alice 
_ inspired martial fervour, Though you | tainment,a ballet-fantasy named “ Alice 


may rise from a good plate of the best | in Lumberland.” For, just as Mr. DE 
end of the neck feeling that you would Bear had shown us, in the dream of 
like to fight someone, the desire is| the Punch-and-Judy man, a vision of 
seldom accompanied by any real con-!his death'ess puppets brought to life, 


| fidence that you could make a 


<-~ 


' characteristics of the creatures 
' on which he feeds or not, there 
| is no denying that the sheep 


| Bull feeling. 


| the secret may now be revealed 


| heart would have been broken 


| on roast-mutton days, there 
| was a difference in the atmo- 


complete success of the job. 
Whether man assimilates the 


does fail to promote that John 


Ask any sergeant-major what 
he thinks of mutton. It was 
recognised long ago that a 
mutton-fed sergeant-major was 
a peril to the British army, and 


that for years no British ser- 
geant-major has eaten mutton. 
Had he not been consistently 
sustained with more fortifying 
meats the sergeant - major's 


long ago by the tasks con- 
fronting him on mutton-days. 
For on mutton-days, even 


sphere of the barracks. The 
lads on the parade-ground 
found it impossible to pick 
them up smartly, to hold it or 
to do anything else they were 
told, The sergeants even found 
the word “please” shaping 
itself on their lips, 


som 


ALICE DOES A RABBIT-TROT. 
Miss Mimi Crawrorp. 
Mr. Quentin Top. 
On boiled-mutton days, of course,|so here a penurious dealer in old books 


t-Jéx DE. 


A ice 


The Wiaite Rabbit . 


things went from bad to worse. On| who possesses a first edition of Alice in 
such days moro soldiers have been jilted | Wonderland and refuses to part with it 
for bus-conductors, fishmongers’ assist- | at any price, has his secret vision of the 
tants and rubbish of that sort than on | immortal characters of that work, all 
any other. And, as you doubtless re- | alive and dancing. The success of The 
member, it was on a boiled-mutton day | Punch Bowl was excuse enough for Mr. 
that the corporal, strolling along the| pr Bear to work the idea for all it was 
High Street with his hands in his| worth, but the present variation was not 
pockets, gloomily nodded to the Colonel, | so fresh, for Alice and her friends have 
who made no reply. often figured in children’s shows, and 
Ina word, the great defect of mutton} one missed the finer subtleties of The 
is that it does not put beef into you. Punch Bowl, with its parody of Russian 
| ballet ; but it was a very charming diver- 
“Mr. Churchill will put the Gnighing iomshen| sent and Miss Mint CRawForD made a 
to his Budget during the anticipated fortnight’s Saba delightfully natural Alice after the 
recess at Master, and will, probably, fake his TENNIEL pattern, 
speech in the House on April 13.” The other principal turns in an almost 
i Provincial Paper. | too lavish programme included a bur- 
We protest against this insinuation. lesque of Mercenary Maryand a Trapeze 
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naan ee 
Act. In each of these Mr. Rozerr Hare 
appeared in feminine apparel. Not hay. 
ing seen the original, I was unable to 
judge of the merits of “ Worse-than-any. 
Mary” as an imitation; but I could 
easily recognise that anyone who cares 
more than I do for the impersonation of 
the female form by mature males would 
have no difficulty (whether he had seen | 
the original or not) in appreciating the 
spectacie ef Mr. Roserr Hare in the 
part of Kid June. In the Trapeze Act, 
where he figured in the costume of a 
lady gymnast, my admiration for his 
daring feats was tempered not only by 
an undeveloped taste for this kind of 
perversion, but also by a con- 
stant apprehension that he 
would do himself an irreparable 
injury, or at least cause an em- 
barrassing rent in his frail in- 
tegument. 

I confess that I liked him 
better when he was content 
with his own sex, as in the 
scene where he was sucees- 
sively an Irish, a Scotch anda 
Wild West vendor of furniture 
on the hire system. In thisad- 
mirable duologue he was most 
happily associated with Mr, 
J. H. Roperts—a great acqui- 
sition to the revue stage. No- 
thing could be more engaging 
than his quiet and impressive 
humour as the Rev. Mr, Crab- 
tree (parsons are of course a gilt 
to him) in a game of “ Family 
Bridge.” 

If Miss Mimi CrawForp was 
tired by the close of the even- 
ing (besides being the chief, 
figure in “Alice in Lumber- 
land” she had appeared in 
more than half the other turns) 
she didn’t show it, but danced 
like a feather to the end. To 
Miss Joyce Barwour, who 
could always be picturesque if | 
she liked, all parts, picturesque or not, 
came alike. She has a very versatile 
gift of humour. Her best performance 
was in “How now, Brown Cow?” 4) 
study in the pronunciation of that fatal | 
vowel sound which is apt to expose the | 
last infirmity of the less noble orna- 
ments of the British stage. 

Miss Exm Sramp-Tayior, who also, 
has a nice sense of humour, was per) 
haps the prettiest of a very pretty 
company, but her singing voice proved 
rather thin, although, as I gathered | 
from an advertisement in my Pro) 
gramme, she has “ derived great bene- 
fit’ from Somebody's Bronchial Pas- | 
tilles and finds that “one taken before 
singing clears the throat in an amazing 
way. 








There was a catching-on chorus #) 
——————— = —_—_—_—— 
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| Worse-th=n-any-Mary ” that ran as 
follows : 

“Songs that we never sing for ourselves 

We sing for you; 
We do.” 

| This should serve to explain a good 
‘deal. I can well understand that Mr. 
| Cyr RrrewarD, for instance, would 
‘never think of singing some of his 
| rather futile songs for his own private 
| amusement. But they were thought 
good enough for us; and we bore with 
‘them because they served as preludes 
‘to some excellent step-dances. And I 
| thankfully admit that we were let off 
‘with the lowest possible allowance of 
' sentimental song. 

| As for the usual part played by Mr 
| Rrrcnarp—that of a perfect tailor’s ad- 
| vertisement, moving among a bevy of 
admiring females—if you must have 
this kind of thing I would sooner see 
‘it done by him than by most others, 
‘for his sympathetic and modest per- 
sonality makes it almost tolerable. 

The dancing was exceptional in its 
reliance on grace and vivacity rather 
than on acrobatic energy. And the 
| chorus escaped the fatuousness that one 
| finds in most of these shows. Their 
| gaiety was as joyous and natural as 
| their good looks, and indeed the pleasure 
| which the whole cast took in their work 
_ was obviously spontaneous. 

Mr. pe Bear had taken a leaf from 
| the book of the Co-optimists, and made 
| his company introduce themselves to us 
| by name at the start. This device, and 

the fact that the Vaudeville was being 

re-opened (after what appears to have 
been a record achievement for the build- 
ing-trade), seemed to give to his enter- 
| tainment something of 
| the intimacy of a house- 
warming party. He is 
_too intelligent to base 
his hopes upon the en- 
| thusiasm—rather undis- 
| criminating—of a first- 
night audience, but he 
| must have known in his 
heart that he had given 
us a quite good show. 

In answer to the re- 
quest conveyed in his 
title (“ Respond, if you 
please”) I drink to his 
stiecess In a flowing bowl 
of Punch, O.S. 

Funds are stiil badly 
needed for the recon- 
struction of Sadler's 
| Wells Theatre. This 
historic house, half-a- 
' mile east of King’s Cross, 
| 8 in the centre of a poor 
and populous district. 
It is to be run in partner- 
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FAMILY BRIDGE: 
The Rev. Mr. Crabtree . . . 
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ship with the Old Vic, whose splendid 
work in producing SHAKESPEARE and 
Grand Opera at really popular prices 
needs no advertisement. Here the task 
of making ends meet would be greatly 
simplified by the economy which would 
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_ Kmitroew. 
A HALE YOUNG THING. 
Kid June . . « Mr. Ropert Hare. 


result from conducting two houses 
under one management. 

Mr. Punch begs his readers to help 
this scheme, not only for the sake of the 
chance it offers to countless numbers 
of our poorer fellow-citizens, but as a 
tribute to the fine achievements of the 
Old Vic. Contributions should be sent 
to the Hon. Treasurer, Sadler’s Wells 
Fund, 119, Piccadilly, W.1. 
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SOME CLERICAL ERRORS. 

Mr. Ernest Pern7e. 
Mu. J. H. Roperrs. 
mS ww tt meee oe a? Mie Jovem Banpoun. 
Mr. Cyru, Rircuarp. 


PEEVE. 
Ir one were drawing up a list of life's 
little irritations—I mean the annoying 
trifles that make one really cross, as dis- 
tinguished from thegenuine big tragedies 
that call up one’s reserve of philosophic 
calm and dignity—I think one of the 
first would be the pillar-to-post habits 
of the larger shops. 
When I go into an establishment that 


announces itself as a dealer in certain | 
congruous commodities I like to feel | 


confident that any of the assistants, no 
matter where he happens to be placed, 
will supply it. After stating one’s need 
carefully and unambiguously, to be 
directed elsewhere can be infuriating. 
Norshoulda customer be subjected to the 
trouble of saying it alloveragain. Nothing 
is so boring as to have to be careful and 
unambiguous in the same words to two 
different persons within a minute or so. 

The particular experience which is 
rankling in a mind that would fain (so 
to speak) grow nothing but primroses 
and balm occurred the other day, whén, 
after waiting in an unregulated queue 
in a drug emporium for some minutes, 
| was, on asking for a tube of cold 
cream, sent to another counter. 

Had there been any notice to assist 
the bewildered customer I should not be 
so resentful; had a placard said— 





THIS SHOP KEEPS 
EVERYTHING 
BUT If I8 ALWAYS 
AT ANOTHER COUNTER 














| 
| 


I should not have minded. There might | 


even be some fun in ac- 
cepting the challenge and 
trying to find the right 
counter first. But to be 
forced to wait and then 
be treated thus was mad- 
dening. 

“No wonder,” I said 
to myself as I left the 
]) shop—for I was far too 
cross to stop there any 
longer—* no wonder the 
chemist’s is the paradise 
of the kleptomaniacal, be- 
cause, first, he spreads 
every kind of easily port- 
able bottles and boxes 
all over the place, and, 
secondly, he causes you 
to waste so much time 
that you are almost en- 
titled to recoup yourself 
as best you may.” I 
personally took nothing, 
not even an orange-stick 
or amoth-ball; but I feel 
that he is in my debt. I 
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then found a small old-fashioned shop 
where sheep are not divided from goats, 
made my simple purchase and was 
placid once more. 

The first shop, I may say, was one of 
those mixed stores which within recent 

memory have broken out all over the 
| country, and which must be very con- 
fusing to the foreigner. Over the door 
is thenameofthe proprietor or company, 
and this name, as it chances, signifies in 
real life an article of apparel. As it 
also chances, the article of apparel is 
one of the very few things that the shop 
does not purvey. It is as though in 
France one came = a fascia bearing 
| the word “ Gants,” but, with every wish 
in the world to obtain a pair of gloves, 
| found on entering that no gloves were 
to be had. Most other things, from 
photographic requisites to perfume and 
| detective novels, in profusion, but never 
| a glove. 
| On inquiring I found that amid the 
| 





welter of alien matter there was both a 
medicament counter and a toilet-requi- 
site counter. Very good. But why don’t 
they say 80? Even the much-abused 
post-office has signs and notices indicat- 
ing the difference between the Tele- 
grams and Stamps departments. And 
how far removed from a medicament is 
cold cream? Even so, is it forbidden 
for the medicament young man, who 
must always be leaving his pitch for 
this or that bottle, to step a few paces 
| farther and save me the trouble of be- 
ginning all over again ? 

To the argument that business people 
know their own business best I should 
reply with a monosyllable signifying 
several of the animals that ate the malt 
that lay in the house that Jack built, 
were it not that I have been better 
brought up. Because if there is one 
outstanding fallacy which everyone can 
see through it is that. Business men do 
not know their own business best ; and 
the fact that they do not has become 
the commonest topic of conversation. 
More true would it be to say that there 
is not a living creature so poor-spirited 
as not to claim that he could put them 
right somewhere. ks. V. L. 








Commercial Candour. 
From a house-agent’s advertisement :— 
“Rent only £160 p.a.; modern premium.” 
Morning Paper, 

“ Passports are to be refused to Italian organ- 
grinders and the exhibitors of dancing bears, 
monkeys and other beasts, on the ground that 
by their exhibits they derogate from the prestige 
ot Fascist Italy.”—Daily Paper. 

Though the cases are not quite parallel, 
we think that the British Government 








| should discourage the habit that Labour 
M.P.’s have of being led by the nose 


MORE JACKDAW IN GEORGIA. 
DestIxy. 
(After Mr. Tomas Hanpy.) 


Oxty a man with a dog, 
And a venturous toad 

Where deep ruts footfalls clog 
On a rain-swept road. 

Only a hobnailed boot 
In the sullen mire, 

And the toad’s shy spirit is mute, 
Removed from desire. 


Dynasties come and go, 
"Pageants of carnage pass, 
Pale kings file by, and lo! 
Time's petering glass. 
Toads are we and we crawl 
In our destined slime; 
The random hobnails fall 
At the fated time; 
And Cireumstance goes by 
With a lurching hound, 
Under a weeping sky, 
Over desolate ground. 
W.K.S. 
MASCULINE MATTERS. 
(By our Society Correspondent.) 


I nave quite fallen in love with a new 
vanishing shaving-soap. No matter 





I find that it has always dried off com- 
pletely before the razor is ready for use. 
Shaving need no longer be the seamped 
and perfunctory affair that it once was. 
There is a tremendous range of plus- 
fourings to choose from nowadays, but 
the double-mesh trellis pattern is the 
only possible one, except for actually 
playing golf. The really smart knee- 
fastening of the inoment is in the form 
of a miniature golf-ball which fits into 
any one of eighteen different holes, 
according to the degree of comfort de- 
sired and to the thickness of whatever 
one happens to be wearing underneath. 
A small cross-pocket is being worn to 
carry a few packets of wooden tees. 

At the Ideal Flat Exhibition I saw 
several language-saving devices for the 
bedroom, and was particularly taken 
with a range of wire-gauze valances for 
fitting below chests of drawers, ete. 
Other useful sizes are supplied, and 
there is no reason why every chink 
and hiding-place should not be made 
absolutely collar-stud-proof. 

There seems to be no doubt that the 
four-front-stud dress shirt has come to 
stay (except that, of course, from time 
to time it should be sent away to the 
wash). The other evening I found my- 
self by no means the only correctly- 
dressed man in the room. To appear 
in only one stud is simply not done, 
apart from the tremendous strain on 





through Mos:ow and Leningrad. 
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the button-holes. 





Iam aften asked how I manage to 
keep my sailor’s knot so beautifull 
central. Even after a long day at the 
club it is hardly displaced at all, The 
secret is to pin the tie to the front of | 
the shirt below the V opening. This | 
ought to be done before buttoning up | 
the waistcoat. 

It seems to become more and more | 
difficult to select really suitable pre. | 
sents nowadays. This year I am send. | 
ing little kegs of Harris Tweed Bath | 
Salts to those of my friends who are | 
compelled to forgo their golfing or | 
shooting holidays, 

I find that after a hardevening’'s work | 
an egg-julep is even more refreshing | 
than the proverbialapple. When haye | 
been up very late designing trousers or | 
overhauling my manicure outfit, | allow | 
myself as a special treat a few pieces of | 
toast dipped in Worcester sauce. To | 
such little attentions as these I attri. | 





| 
bute my schoolboy complexion. Before | 


retiring for the night I take a cup of | 
lukewarm salt water, after which [| 
perform my remedial exercises. Lying | 
on the bed I touch the pillow ten times | 
with each big toe, being careful not to | 
restrain the breathing meanwhile. | 

Whistling is a great tonic, both 


av ;mental and moral, and it is also ex- | 
how thickly it is applied and lathered | tremely beneficial to the respiratory | 


system. In the bathroom, where the 

acoustics are good, I usually give out 

one or two easy cadenzas and then run | 
three times up and down the harmonic | 
minor scale, ending off with a shor: | 
toceata under the cold shower. A chee:- | 
ful guest is an acquisition to any house: | 
party. 


A Libel on the Police. 
= 7 } 

A propos of their new uniforms:— 

“ With considerable awe, we approached over 
six feet of swaggering new-coatedness ‘on the 
beat’? to-day, and asked Robert what he 
thought about it all. 

He was inclined to be philosophical, feeling, 
no doubt, that: ‘11 faut souffrier power etre 
belle,’ "—North-Country Daper. 

“Roman Rewatns aT WiGAN.” 
Headiine in Daily Paper. 


We think Signor Mussorint ought to | 
know about this exile’s desperate re-| 
solve. } 





From the report of a whist-drive:— | 

“At the close the Mavoress handed the | 

prizes to the winners as follow : Highest score | 

in the room (prize, ton of coal), Miss —-. 

Somersel Pager. 

A hefty woman, this Mayoress. 

a si | 

“ Gwen's back was turned on him. He could 

not see the expression on her face ; how tender 

her eyes were nor how sad.” a 

Serial in Daily Paper. | 

This confirms our belief that 1 1s | 
anexceptional man who can see throug 





a& woman. 
eee 
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HARIVARI. 





their peer 


He wears his crown on brows serene and sage. 














SIR JOHNSTON FORBES-ROBERTSON. 





Those lips have wooed and kissed ; 
But he has told us, having kept a list 





HREE Kings of Art he served, and now, 





How many Queens of Beauty (on the stage) 


XI. 


T 





MR. PUNCH’S PERSONALITIES. 


You'd never guess, to see him so austere, 
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THE AUSTRALIAN TOUCH. 


“No, GWENDOLEN JANE aND TERESA ANNE, YOU CANNOT COME WITH US, THE GAME WOULD ONLY SUFFER THROUGH THE 


OBTRUSION OF SOCIAL CONSIDERATIONS.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Wuen you want to remember what the world was like 
before the War, take down Mr. Joseph Penvewn’s Adven- 
tures of an Illustrator (Fisaer Unwin) and it will all come 
back to you. Beware of abandoning yourself entirely to 
the illustrations—the text too has its charms. It tells how 

| a small Quaker boy in the then sylvan city of Philadelphia 
broke away from the samplers and silhouettes of the Friends 
and printed wood-blocks with boot-blacking in a mangle. 
How, firmly believing that all art is illustration and that he 
himself was meant to be an illustrator, he exercised eye 
and memory, pen and etching-needle, and waged war on his 
own mannerisms—and other peop!e’s. How he got his 
start in America on those ideal magazines the old Harper's 
and the old Century. How he invaded England with equal 
profit to England and to himself, and learnt perspective from 

_ tombs in Winchester Cathedral and composition in fruitless 
search for Coxstasie’s points of sight round Salisbury. 
How he travelled about Europe with Mrs. Penne (capti- 
vating in a tam-o’-shanter), or HoweLtts or Hew.ertt, 

_ looking for what he wanted “in the way of Diirer and 
| Abbey.” And how he very often got it, not only then and 























| there, but ultimately, thanks to those inspired middlemen, 
| the old wood-engravers who reproduced him. Read all 
_ this and look at “The Great Old Wooden Bridge over the 
, Susquehanna,” “Up and Down Siena” and “Stationer’s 
Hall.” Look at each and all of this sumptuous folio’s two 








friends, with a big “f" or a little one, from “ My Aunt 


Martha Barton” (in silhouette) to Ricumonn’s “ Andrew 
Lang,” and you will congratulate Mr. Pennett, as I do, 
on the height of his attainments and the happiness of 
this expression of them. 





In Lodgers in London (ButreRwortH) Miss ADELAIDE 
Even Puinirorrs seems to me uncomfortably aware of two 
vocations. One is to tell in a humorous fashion the tale of 
a coterie of queer characters, the other to deal powerfully 
with the master passions of love and religion. 1 don t doubt 
that these interests might be fused, but where you get the | 
comic spirit to perfection, say in SHERtpDAN and DICKESS, | 
the Lydia Languishes and Rose Maylies, the representatives | 
of high romance, are kept slightly absurd or conventional- 
ised. In this way the larger and more disruptive passions | 
are saved from breaking in upon those harmonious iterations | 
of habit which are the mainstay of comedy. Now Miss 
ParILLporr’s comic vein is well worth preserving from her 
heroic tendencies. She describes a boarding-house in Blooms: | 
bury, a comfortable landlady, the landlady’s shrewish hall- 
sister and a slavey whose constant acquisition of new has 
keeps her on terms with life. She describes their lodgers, 
an ex-confectioner, his pretty daughter, the pretty daughter's 
fiancé, and a down-at-heels artist. She also describes the 
landlady’s niece, a beautiful dancer. Into this demi-paradise 
she introduces a young Jesuit scholastic whose oom 
fidence, she tells us, has “never been tried.” Personally 





| or three hundred trophies. Look too at the portraits of 
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found it hard to imagine a son of Loyona so emane! on 
from the necessity of grace and the eye of authority; 90 
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given the premises, he was obviously 
hound to fall in love with the dancer. 
This catastrophe is conducted with great 
propriety, the coup‘e’s embraces being 
far less immoderate and unnatural than 
their disquisitions on sacred and profane 
love. Neither however are entertaining, 
| and both hold up the old confectioner’s 
| story, whose unforced opening is ex- 
‘tremely pretty. If only Miss Partt- 
ports will fling away ambition her next 
venture should prove wholly enjoyable. 





Take two detectives, both of whom 

There's absolutely no deflecting ; 
' An ancient subterranean tomb, 

The focal point of their detecting ; 

A scientist whose practice veers 
Between the criminal and spiteful ; 

The scion of a line of peers 
Whose reputation 's simply frightful. 


Throw in with them an LL.D. 

(These letters’ source is problematic), 
Who drugs the charming heroine's tea 
And then confines her in an attic; 

Add further crooks of every hue, 
Physique, profession and condition, 
| Who, linked in guile, yet mostly view 

Each other's actions with suspicion. 


| Formed of these choice ingredients 
The Door with Seven Locks (from 
Hopper), 
Which Eogar WALLAcr serves, presents 
A feast of quite refreshing fodder, 
| Not for the epicure whose chief 
Concern is subtle degustation, 
But for the man who feeds on beef 
With ever fresh appreciation. 


What interests Mr. ArNotp Benner 
obviously interests a great many other 
people as well, otherwise we should 
hardly have had a third series of those 

| miscellaneous musings which he calls 
Things That Have Interested Me(Cuarro 
AnD Winpus). The reason, no doubt, 
vis that Mr. Bennerr, more than most 
writers of his distinction, is a normal 
man. He is the man in the street with a 
gitof expression. He likes whatthe rest 
of us like; admires beautiful women 


| ind pretty clothes ; thinks it nice to have plenty of money ;|of novelists. 
| 8 unsuperciliously concerned with such important triviali- 
ties as the servant question and the cut of a coat. He never 
' dons the spring-heels of paradox or the seven-league boots 
: What distinguishes him from the 
| crowd with whom he so modestly rubs shoulders is a more 
| observant eye, a quicker and more sympathetic imagination. 
{nw big shop he is aware not only of the wealth of goods 
displayed and the sleekness of shopwalkers, but of the 
__Seres of charing ” involved in the acres of flooring; while 
thought of the unseen buyers actually betrays him into 
“The watchers of the markets of the world,” 
, _ To the majority, probably, a young woman 
darning stockings behind plate-glass, exposed to a thousand 


| of abstruse speculation. 


K verse. 
he calls them. 
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Little Girl (after a leng talk), “ Writ, Granxy, I HAVEN'T LET MY TONGUE OUT LIKE 


THIS FOR yrars!” 























'e or impertinent eyes, is an amusing sight. ToMr. Benner | obituary notices. 


it is a manifestation of cruel stupidity. There is a humani- 
well as a humanist in this most calmly objective 


| tarian as 





And of course he has his more particular 
experiences and rarer curiosities. He has written plays and 
helped to run a theatre. He has read Marcer Proust and 
writes of him with the understanding of a fellow-craftsman 
and the commonsense of the Five ‘Towns. 
Mr. Bennett thinks what we think, with an overplus of 
insight and a larger range of consciousness, that he is a 
tattler at once so companionable and so stimulating. 


Mr. Goprrey Exton, in The Testament of Dominic Bur- 
leigh (ALLEN AND Unwin), has “edited what purports to 
be the autobiography of a brilliant and learned young Ox- 
ford don, who joined up in the War, earned a D.S.O., and 
was afterwards reported dead and eulogised in flattering 


Evton by the widow and published at the writer's request 
tells a very different story. He was, according to his own 


It is because 





The autobiography entrusted to Mr. 
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' dreadful underground 


, served, but that he was 
| “theman in the street. 


| Gate, and has more 
| recently been giving us 
| fragments from the personal history of one Daphne Bruno. 
| His publisher, I note, puts down his success to “ the cour- 
| age with which certain aspects of modern life are ex- 
, amined and the broadmindedness with which they are 
_ regarded.” Yet in The Fulfilment of Daphne Bruno(Cassxt.1.) 
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shallow sciolist, self-protective even in his 
eee ona into the War by the example of his class 
and by vanity, a coward undeserving of his decoration, who 
subsequently deserted, returned to England under an as- 
sumed name, married, kept-a small book-shop and died in 
obseurity, finding peace of mind in a crusade for Truth in 
litics, literature and society, having stripped himself of 
all his “labels” and false titles to public regard. One re- 
calls the great passage in Lucretius where he says that we 
learn what a man really is in times of doubt and danger 
and adversity, for then “ words of truth are wrung from 
the heart, the mask is torn off and the reality zemains. 
The Editor in his “ foreword” invites us to believe that the 


| narrative is genuine, though the names are all necessarily 
| altered, but it may be noted that he is careful to state 


that Dominic Burleigh was “unnaturally introspective,” 


and to admit that his self-scorn was probably overdone, 
| that it is difficult to believe that he really was a coward, 
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and that the “horrible and amazing adventure among the 





_ ; ——== 
to go to the Front. There is, I suppose, a certain eo 
and broadmindedness in this, but it would be unkind to let the | 


reader vainly imagine he is going to read another Green Hat, | 
=f 





It would be too much, I suppose, even for a publisher to| 
say that Huan Benson’s mantle has descended upon Miss | 
Lucittz Borpex. Nevertheless I feel that the wrapper of | 
Gentleman Itiches (HuTcHINsoN) might have given some | 
inkling of this lady’s missionary zeal. With hardly an | 
exception all the characters in the book who were not Roman 
Catholics at the outset went over to Rome during the story. 
In its secular moments it is the history of a hard-featured 
materialist, Ewen Hale, who marries a rich young heiress for 
his worldly advancement, only to have his marriage wrecked 
by a revengelul woman of the world whom he had loved and 
left many years before. Miss Borpen develops this plot | 
with some skill, but, alas! the Church keeps breaking in, | 
One of these incursions is nothing less than a literary out. | 
rage. Interrupting the narrative at its tensest point, Migs | 





creatures” into whose 
hands he fell on his de- 
sertion, though “ credi- 
ble,” bas no corrobor- 
ation beyond elusive 
rumours of something 
of the sort. These re-| 
serves detract from the 
value of this narrative. 
They make it difficult, 
if not impossible, to 
accept Dominic Bur- 
leigh’s reiterated asser- 
tions that he was not a 
solitary nor an excep- 
tion among those who 
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I have a_ kindness 
for Mr. Ernest Ray- 
MOND, who wrote ell 
England and Damascus 


x 
eile J air gt 
“Riv. Oe 








Harassed Parent (furiously). “Derek! Joan! How Many wore Times? 
ComME AND SAY YOUR PRAYERS INSTANTLY!” 


Borven lays hands on | 
a perfectly good bishop | 
and his not less worthy 
spouse and converts | 
them in full view of| 
her audience. I lost| 
interest after that and 
|found myself noticing | 
|all the little slips and! 
|errors which in an en-| 
| grossing story are so 
readily excused. Wedo| 
jnot, I said to myself,) 
;speak of our “ Parlia-) 
ment House,” nor do 
we feed the swans in 
Green Park, nor, I think, 
would the Chief Justice 
of a Crown Colony be, 
“Judge Hale” to his 
English friends; nor 
is Genileman ~ Riches 
(whatever that may 
be) a conceivable title 
of derision in the mouth 
'of a London coster- 











I doubt if the anxious reader will find much of what these 


| brave words might lead him to expect. It is true Roger 


Muirhead for a few pages looks as though he were about 
to follow in the footsteps of Mr. Wruts’s hero in The New 
Machiavelli and crown his political victory by running away 
with an enthusiastic girl-supporter. And his wife Daphne 


| has her dreams—of that same Henry Detmould who captured 


her youthful fancy in a former volume; while Evie, her 
charming and very modern daughter, provides a moment or 
two of horrid doubt in the epilogue before she decides, like 
all the others, to settle down quietly in double harness 
rather than kick over the traces. But on the whole Mr. 
Raymonp strikes me as eminently sane. He likes, I gather, 





to deal with a milieu that he knows; whence the sad fact 
that no fewer than four of his characters write novels or 





per Also his two protagonists repair their tottering 
ortunes by taking over a big preparatory school—St. 
Cyprian's, in the Isle of Thanet—and making a tremendous 
| Success of it in spite of war and air-raids and Roger deciding 


_ 


monger. But what do little things of this kind matter to 
Miss Borven so long as the good work goes on? 





My experience of Mr. Zane Grey's work is fairly wide, 
but I have never read a book of his which was so full of] 
significant purpose as The Vanishing Indian (HoppDER AND 
Sroueuton). It tells the moving story of a child who was 
found in the desert by an American woman and taken away 
by her to be educated (“ she imagined she was about to do 
a noble thing”). When Nophate returned to his place, 
having won fame as an athlete and also the love of an 
American girl, he found himself so distracted by the warming | 
influences of his birth and education that he was incapé 
of single-hearted service to his tribe. The girl went into 
the wilds to help him, and Mr. Grey's story deals with the 
love of these two, a love always restrained and often beat- 
tiful. I wish that Nophaie had not gone to France with 
the American army, for the war-incidents in his career 40 
not seem to me to ring quite true. But the tale—@ little 
overlong—has had a good deal of thought expended upon it. 


“Hundreds of Servants Wanted; all asses suited.—Miss ——: 
—— Registry.”—Provincial Paper. 





We shall not patronise this establishment. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


We are asked to deny the truth of 
the report that Signor Mossotini has 
written an article in a Fascisti journal 
under the title, ‘Does Italy need a 
RoTHERMERE ?” 


“Sunshine everywhere,” announces 
a headline. Is Thanet losing its grip? 


It is stated that the Oxford crew is 
allowed beer, port, champagne, tea and 
milk, but no water. It is pitiful to see 
the eight looking thirstily at the stuff 
as they row on it. — 





“Will Cambridge beat Oxford in the 


A bank official expresses the opinion 
that girl bank clerks are the best. They 
always hold your hand sympathetically 
as they introduce you to your overdraft. 


According to a Daily Express corre- 
spondent women like dancing better 
than men. Then why don't they ? 

Pay 


Reports have come to hand of a new 
island that has appeared in the Pacific. 
It is not known how soon it will apply 
for a permanent seat on the Council of 
the League of Nations. 


Dr. L. R. Lemprrerr says that a 
schoolboy cannot over-eat. Possibly 
not, but he can do his best. 





Upon the arrival of a liner it was 
stated that during the voyage thirteen 
couples had become engaged. Few 
people seem to realise fully the perils 
of the deep. a 

ie 

A gossip writer remarks that, as a 
golfer, Mr. Luoyp Grorce, who has 
taken up the game again, is inclined to 
talk a good deal and admire the view. 
The same tendencies characterise him 
asapolitician. , . 


Speaking on the Test Match prospects, 


the Rev. F. H. Giniinenam referred to 
the hardship sometimes undergone by 
players in having to spend half thenight 
wandering about looking for somewhere 





boat-race this year?” 
asks a contemporary. 
It takes a pretty smart 
journalist to think of a 
conundrum like that. 


The Cambridge crew 
is described as the 
handsomest seen for 
many years. In the 
opinion of some river- 
side critics, however, 
this is counterbalanced 
by the fact that the 
Dark Blues have excep- 
tionally sweet disposi- 
tions, 


Professor JULIAN 
Hoxtey predicts that 
in a thousand years 
there will hardly be 
standing room on the 
habitable parts of the| 4 Kit 
globe. This decides us| Pama 
to leave before the 
egress gets too con- 
gested. . .. 


pends mm 





Sir AntHurR Wiaat- 
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Mother, “ Gracious, cHiLp! 





Daughter. “I've sust accerteD Mr, OrrixicH, Morser.” 


I REFUSED HIM MYSELF TWENTY- 
Daughter. “I KNOW; WE'VE JUST HAD A GOOD LAUGH ABOUT IT.” 


tosleep. Itis different 
sleep all day. 
* * 


Mr. Carapoc Evans 
is reported as saying 
that when he got his 
first job as a journalist 
he knew nothing about 
writing. We can easily 
believe this. 


exit, 


“Take my strap ” is 
said to be the latest 
Tube courtesy. We in- 
tend to try it on some- 
one whois sitting down. 


‘: 
ia 


Correspondents of 
The Daily Express have 
been debating which 
is the worst evil of to- 


FIVE YEARS AGO.” 








wan threatens to expose the building 
trade. Bricklayers remain unmoved. 


A Johannesburg man’s claim to have 
set up a world’s bricklaying record is 
disputed on the ground that the bricks 
he used were two pounds lighter than 
those used in other parts of South 
Africa. We view with misgivings the 
development of the brick as a sporting 
medium. ; 

We hear that, as fasting is so fashion- 
able now, one London restaurant is to 
Provide special tables where patrons 
can starve at reasonable charges. 


We read of evening classes for bird- 
anciers at Battersea. One result should 
4n improvement in the conversation 








of loeal parrots. 


ete 


|negro deacon. 
pass in the plate. . 


Socialists of course are impossible 
dreamers, but it’s funny how people 
agree with them when they speak dis- 
respectfully of Communists. 


The Bishop of Loxpon gave girls 
good advice when he told them that if 
a young man gave them a cocktail they 
should never go out with him again. 
At present prices this seems only fair 
to him. * 


Tiger rowers, the new World’s 
Middle-Weight Boxing Champion, is a 
He never lets a button 


After all, women know a good thing 
when they see it. A man in Berlin 
who is fasting for forty-three days has 





had five hundred offers of marriage. 





VOL. cixx, 





day. 
not one of them has mentioned that of 
writing to the papers. 


left behind in Registry Offices. As 
neither brides nor bridegrooms are 
respect. 

Americans have a wise maxim which 
reminds them that the mouth was not 
intended to be breathed through. On 


the other hand there is the old English 


to be talked through. 
* * 


is 2L0?” 





Judges. 


for spectators; they can | 


A list has been published of things | 


saw about the nose not being intended | 





| 
' 





| 
; 


The subterranean | 
passage discovered un- | 
der a football-ground at | 
Chichester is of course | 
a referee's emergency | 


It is curious that | 


included, newly-married couples must | 
be getting less absent-minded in this | 


Mr. Justice AstBury has asked,“What 
It is becoming impossible | 
to keep anything from these inquisitive | 
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GALL IN GILEAD. 


Wuen in lieu of blustering rage 
March (the Lion) smiles demurely ; 
When the dicky-birds engage 
In their nuptials prematurely ; 
| When the buds come early out, 
And in every garden bed you ‘ll 
See the daffodillies sprout 
Prior to the proper schedule ; 


When (but, eve these words of mine 
Pass inspection by the printer, 

| We may lapse by sharp decline 
Back into the gripe of winter ; 

Still, I ‘ll chance it)—when, I say, 


Spring, thus previous, makes ad- 


vances, 
I must meet the dear half-way, 
Executing vernal dances. 


Yet my joy is bitter-sweet. 

I had planned a little time at 
Monte Carlo in retreat 

From our hideous northern climate 
And, if those | leave behind 

Have no cause to envy me, no 
Frost and sleet and icy wind, 

How can I enjoy my beano ? 


So 1’m constituted (shame !) ; 
So this ugly taint ’s alloyed a 
| Heart of gold (the Hunnish name 
For the thing is Schadenfreude) ; 
Life beneath an azure doine 
Never makes me altogether 
Glad, unless my friends at home 
Get the most disgusting weather. 


O. 8. 








A BIRD OF PRICE. 


are engaged for the moment.” 


“Tam sorry, Sir,” said the club-waiter 
| at lunch to-day, “ but all the newspapers 
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surprise I suddenly realised an omis- 
sion. Where was Cuicken (Breast) ? 
Evidently the cost of CuickeN (Breast) 
was so prohibitiveas to make its inclusion 
ridiculous in a mere members’ luncheon. 
Say three-and-sixpence? | wasnotsure, 
but it could not well be less and must 
certainly be included in my calculation, 
which was now amended as follows :— 


= © 

Brought forward. .10 0 
CHICKEN (BREAST, right) . 8 6 
{ - * Beer Se 
Toran. .17 .0 


At this point I remembered a pleasant 
little dish I sometimes enjoy at that 
Italian restaurant we all know so well— 
(The only place in Soho, my dear boy, 
where you can get a really, etc., ete.”)— 
| risotto of chicken-livers. This costs two 
| shillings even in Soho; what it would be 
|in Pall Mall I hardly dared to think, but 
[ felt I should be on the safe side thus: 





d. 

i Brought forward. . 17° 0 
CHICKEN (Liver)... . 2.6 
TOTAL. . 19° 

= 


Having completed, so far as @ lay- 
man’s knowledge permitted, my survey 
of the chicken’s edib‘e potentialities, I 
turned my attention to its by-products. 
| remembered wrestling in my youth 
with chicken-feathers as pipe-cleaners, 
and I still see them for sale in tobacco- 
|nists’ shops at a penny per bundle of 
twelve. ‘There must be a great many 
feathers on a chicken, enough for at 
least half-a-dozen bundles, 

What else? I could not be sure of 
anything, though it seemed to me that 


Seiaelibt I. balun nect thé tats something ought to be done with Real 
: as é »v ] B \ ~“ » ae the . ’ 
| who must read when alone, though it be Beaks for Toy Chickens. But I was 


| nothing more interesting than a carte du a eo AT 2 er 

| jour already familiar, was idly scanning et ~: or hick ~ . The pw : . 

“Cold Buffet” when a chord of memory pipe : eget = ha | There coulda’t 
was vaguely struck. I looked again and eee ee 


| read carefully :— a ie 
Cuicken (Lima). ....3 8 
Camaen (Wita) ....2 9 


I sent a page for forms and proceeded 
to construct two telegrams. One was 
to my friend, offering to buy his chicken- 
farm at his own price, the other to my 


| And only the day before a disillusioned | broker, instructing him to purchase a 
| enthusiast had said to me bitterly, “Yes, substantial block of shares of the new 
| chicken-farming isa delightful business ; | issue of the Midas Restaurant Company. 
in fact it has only two drawbacks—you | Either my friend was a liar or the Com- 
never stop working and you never make | P@vy was a gold-mine. When I had 


~ money.” 








written out my wires I sat for some 


| ever make any money! I seemed time with a fortune in one hand or the 
to detect an inconsistency, and I got out | other, the only trouble being that I 


a pencil and made a caloulation. Thus;| W4sn't sure which. 


s. ad, 

CHICKEN (LEG, right) . . 2 8 
’ od Oo ay OUR we: ea Xs 8 
~ (WING, right) . . 2 9 
” { ” left) ert ak 


ToTan. .10 0 


: oa 
__ As Iwas contemplating this with some | W 


And then quite 
suddenly | saw what to do. 

I have just sent off both wires, After 
all, with a wife and family one can't 
take risks. 








“Licur Lonpon’s Sraruns.” 
Headline in Daily Paper. 
ith pleasure, if they will burn. 
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MILITARY DRAMA | 
I, | 

THERE is a side of life which up to | 
now both the drama and the picture. | 
theatre have neglected to put before the 
public. I refer to the fact that there 
has been no film and hardly a single 
play which has definitely dealt with 
everyday life in the Army during peace- 
time. The Army, it would appear, is 
like the black sheep in the family cup. 
board, a thing that should never be 
mentioned, except of course during 
manceuvres or war, when the papers 
tell us we have one. 

To remedy this defect I have written 
the following small play. I have 
attempted to put into it the best spirit 
of army routine and traditions, and so 
have got the assistance of my friend, 
Private Pullthrough, to ensure exact. 
ness of detail. It will therefore be 
observed that the plot centres round 
the really serious things of army lile, 
such as guards, meals and the orderly. 
room mat. There is no love interest 
Girls are not allowed in barracks. 

Act I, 

The scene opens , . . Oh, by the way, 
there is one other point. It has been 
found impossible to carry the exactness 
of detail as far as the actual spoken 
word, for reasons which | hope will not 
be known to the general public. . The 
speeches therefore defer to the best 
traditions of Melodrama (Surrey side), 

Act I, 

The scene opens ... . One moment; I 
forgot to add the usual remarks. The 
scenery throughout is designed by the 
War Department and supplied by the 
Army Ordnance Corps. This well- 
known firm also supplies all dresses, 
with the exception of the Colonel's cos- 
tume in Act III., which is by Messrs. 
Saville and Row, and the Orderly 
Officers’ in Act 1., which is by Moses, 
Broses, Limited. The food in Act IL. 
is by the Army Service Corps, and the 
office stationery in Act III. by Pale 
and Golden, Limited. 

(Further space to let on moderate terms.) 


Acr I. 

The scene opens with the stage in dark 
ness, except for a light in the guard- 
room — and the glow of a cigaretle 
from inside the sentry-box (RiGHt), 
Sounds of snoring from the guard- 
room. 

The Sentry. Surely it is time for my 
relief, Never mind. It’s poor young 
Private Sinclair who follows. An extra 
half-hour’s sleep will benefit him a8 
well as me. Good actions are & joy to 
the giver as well as to the recipient. 

(Half-an-hour elapses.) 





The Sentry (shouts). Corporal, wake 
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Wife (as mannequin parades in most expensive model). “1 say, THAT WOULD LOOK NICE AT 
Husband. “Ir woutp, SEND HER AN INVITATION.” 























up! It is considerably past the hour 
for my relief. 

[Noises orr as of a full Corporal 
waking up. N.B.—A full Cor- 
poral had better be engaged for 
this as it is a specialist's job. 

The Corporal, Coming, Joe. 

(Further noises orr as of the Cor- 
poral waking up the nect relief. 
Enter Corporal and Relief. 

The sentries are half changed over 
when the sound of wavering foot- 
steps is heard to the right. 

_ Both Half-Sentries (fiercely). Altoo- 
| goesthere ? 

[From or¥ a crash is heard, Any- 
thing further that follows shouid 
not be heard. 

The Old Sentry. Advance one and be 
| recognised. 

Private Vavasour enters on hands 

and knees. 
The Corporal (striking a match). 
Why, ‘tis Vavasour! 

| The Relief. Ay, and pesky late too! 
| But soft . : 
| (Sorry. Got into the wrong period.) 
| The Relief (again). Yes, he’ s over- 
| stayed his pass. 

_ Private aie (to the third foot- 
_ light from the end). Nonshensh. 
The Corporal (sadly). Carry him to the 


IF a hire eters > centene Mets aie ton penne tT te ORR ARERR POR Ot 
a 2 come 
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guard-room and lock him up. . . . Ah, 
the evils which attend upon drink 
(This space open to private treaty with 
any Temperance League.) 
[Exeunt Old Sentry and Private 
Vavasour. 
The New Sentry (challenges suddenly). 
Altoogoesthere ? 
Voice (orr). Orderly Officer. 
The Sentry. Advance Orderly Officer 
and be recognised. 
Enter the O. O. 
The O. O. Well, do you recognise me ? 
The Sentry (busily striking matches). 
Not yet. 





[Sends out for lantern. 

(When someone has been found to 
identify the O.0., who only arrived in 
barracks a few days ago, ine zation of 
the play may be allowed to proceed.) 

Lhe O.O. Corporal, what of thenight? 

The Corporal. Private Vavasour in 
close arrest, Sir. 

The 0.0. Why? 

The Corporal (hanging his head). Sir, 
he waslate; and he wasn’t quite—quite— 

The O. O. (shocked). Oh! (Pause) He 
must go up before the Colone!. 

The Corporal (sadly). I fear so, Sir. 
ExitO.Q. Exit Corporal. Sentry 
lights cigaretle, 

CURTAIN. 





™ 





The following day. Breakfast in the 
mess-room. Privates eating or talking, 
or in most cases doing both. Leftand 
right—Forms, barrack-room ; tables, 
6-foot, soldiers’ and 4-foot, soldiers’. 
First Private. I do not think this 

bacon is so good to-day. 

Second Private. I agree with you, 
Charles. 

F. P. Someone ought to point it out 
to the cooks, or at least ought to— 

[Loud interruption at back: * Shun- 
Orderly,- Officer - any-complamts- 
carry-on!” Interruption dies 
down. 

F. P. (continuing). —or at least ought 
to make a complaint to the Orderly 
Officer when he makes his visit, which 
sndtiia be soon, =e 

S. P. Surely that simpty isn’t done? | 

Enter a Corporal. 

Corporal. Has anyone taken Private 
Vavasour’s breakfast to the guard-room? 

A Voies. Yes, but he doesn’t want 
any breakfast. 

The Corpcral. What did he say? 

The Voice. He said—— 

Curtarn (just in time too). 


Act IIT. 
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quarters orderly-room. Left, rather 

m the way,a chair. Tight, also in 

the way, another chair. Left right in 

the way, a large mat. The Colonel 
is seated at a desk, signing papers. 

The Adjutant is breathing down the 

back of his neck. 

The Adjutant (blotting signatures). 
And lastly, Sir, there is Private Vava- 
sour up for being tigh—being drunk the 
night before last. 

The Colonel. Hrrmph! (It is, I said, 
| 10 4.M.) 
| The Adjutant. Will you have him 
marched in ? 

The Colonel. Hrrmph ! 


Major, march in Private Vavasour! 

(An interlude during which nothing 
can be heard for some time but the 
clamp-clamp of heavy boots in- 
termingled with “ Prisnersescort- 
shun - quickmarch - right - whoile- 
leftavhoileaLtrighturn,” resulting 
in Private Vavasour’s appearance 
on the mat between two friends, 
with the Sergeant-Major breath- 
ing heavily just behind. 

The Sergeant-Major (gracefully effect- 
ing the introduction). Private Vava- 
sour, Sir. 

The Colonel. Hrrmph ! 
just about 10 4.m.) 

[The Colonel reads out the charge 
and asks him if he has anything 
to say. 

Private Vavasour (looking as though 
he had run head-on to a battleship and 
swallowing nervously). Please, Sir, it 
was like this. I was coming home in 
good time, Sir, when [I fell off my 
bieyele and broke 

The Colonel. No good telling me that. 


(Jt is still 





Sir, [thought it was just worth trying. 
The Colonel. Hrrmph ! 
Lhe Adjutant (taking this to mean 

fourteen days’ “C.B.”), March him out, 

Sergeant- Major. 

(Another interlude as before, this 
time resulting in the disappear- 
ance of Vavasour and party. 

The Adjutant (conversationally). A 
bad case, Sir. ; 

The Colonel. Hrrmph ! 

CURTAIN. A.A. 








“They proceeded to the Station office where 
they carried off some money from the drawers, 
including a small bottle of whisky.” 

Trish Paper. 
That must be the new Irish currency. 
“Mr. ——, for the defence, said it was sur- 
prising the silly things one did at times. It 
was how spring, when, as Shakespeare had it, 
‘young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts 
of love.’”— Manchester Paper. 


And barristers lightly turn to poetry 
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The Adjutant (calling orF). Sergeant- | 


Private Vavasour (candidly). Well, ! 
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Festive Guest (who has just missed his own ball). 


“] SAY—THESE BALLS DON’T 


SEEM TO KNOW ANYTHING ABOUT BILLIARDS.” 














without verifying their quotations. 





LAYS OF LEARNING. 
XVI.—Lirerary ReskEARcH. 


Ir you would carry out research 
In furtherance of knowledge, 
You scan the archives of a church, 

A library or college ; 

You stay at any country-house 
Where there is decent feeding 
And, while your host is shooting 

grouse, 
Devote yourself to reading. 


And if you're lucky you will find 
Some document or other 
Which proves that Miron wasn’t 
blind, 
That Byron loved his mother, 





That Burke committed fearful crimes, 
Perjury, theft and arson, 
That WorpsworTH married seven 
times, 
Aud SHELLEY was a parson. 


I ’ve been researching, and I’ve found 
A written attestation 

Which, when I publish it, is bound 
To make a great sensation 

And furnish many men of note 
With thoughts to lie awake on; 

It proves that WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

wrote 

The works of Feancts Bacon. G.B 
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| at Ware. And,though I 
| have never been privi- 
| leged to attend a dinner 


| iation,whichalways has 
| printed on its menu card 
| those exquisite lines :— 





| can at least remember vividly an inci- 
| dentat the Drayron banquet some years 


| on SKELTON. Plunk had told me to be, 
and so had Tunk. Outside mere dons 
| there were no greater authorities than 
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PERFECTLY LOVELY TIMES. 
V.—Tue Sxetton Dinner. 

Plunk and Tunk said that there ought 
to be a SkenTon Society, and a SKELTON 
Society there was. 

It may seem doubtful to the ordinary 
reader whether London needed a SKEL- 
Ton Society at all. Never mind. There 
is no SxewTon Society in London now. 

It cannot be denied that it is one of 
our pleasant habits to gather together 
and eat, not to say drink, to the glory 
of famous men, especially famous liter- 
ary men, who are dead. I have never 
made out why one does not sip soup 
and bite cutlets so readily or heartily in 
praise of admirals, philanthropists and 
statesmen, many of whom must have 
been very hearty trenchermen whilst on 





earth. But so it is. There is some- 


The first thing to do, said Piunk and 
Tunk, was to have a dinner in honour 
of SkeLTon at some fairly large hotel, 
and have itsoon. We could not exactly 
make it an Anniversary Dinner to cele- 
brate SkELTon’s birth, because nobody 
seemed to know exactly when that was. 
I suggested that we should have a kind 
of Anniversary Wake and eat on the day 
that SKELTON died; but this did not com- 
mend itself to either Plunk or Tunk. 
They said it was simply not done. 

The Committee met in Plunk’s rooms. 
It consisted of Plunk, Tunk and myself, 
nobody else being able to turn up, and 
proceedings were most amicable until it 
came to the matter of choosing a hotel. 
Plunk was absolutely dead against the 
Cosmopolitan, because he said they 
always brought the soup on cold, and 





Tunk was equally firm against the Sar- 


bachelor, you know. At least | sup- 
pose he was; he wa3 a priest.” 

Plunk frowned at me. 

“Not a Ladies’ Night, I think,” he 
said. ‘“‘ Now whom ought we to ask to 
be the principal guest ?” 

Tunk suggested the Prixce or Wangs, 
It appeared that SkeLtron had been 
tutor to Henry VIII. as a boy, andTunk 
thought that this would establish a 
sort of bond. But Plunk said he did 
not suppose that the Prince or Wares 
had the slightest interest in Skenron: 
and, seeing that the position of seere- 
tary was liable to lead me into a diffi- 
cult avenue of correspondence, I said 
that I felt inclined to agree. 

* Why not the Archbishop of Canrrr- 
BuRY, then?” said Tunk. 

Plunk objected instantly. He said 
that Skeuron had attacked Cardinal 





thing about the decease | 
of famous literary men 
that lays a special claim 
upon the appetite. 
Everybody knows the 
Occteve Society and 
the Cowper Club, which 
dines twice a year, once 
at Edmonton and once 


of the Cynewutr Assoc- 


“Ne lifes lyre, ne lathes 

cyme 

Ne synn ne sacu, ne sar 
tacu, 

Ne wedle gewinn ne 
welan onsyn 

Ne sorg ne slp, ne swar 
leger,” 














Hefty Cook. “Takk A WEEK'S NOTICE!” 
Master. “ But I 'vE NOWHERE TO GO.” 


Wotsey in a set of very 
scurrilous verses, and 
that nothing could be 
more tactless than to 
ask the Archbishop of 
CANTERBURY to be pre- 
sent at his commemora 
tive feast. There was 
another heated debate 
over this. Finally we 
decided on a list of con- 
siderably less eminent 
persons, to all of whom 
I was to write, and 
eventually did. 

In spite of the efforts 
of Plunk and Tunk to 
establish SKELTON'S 
claim to be dined about, 
I had one disappoint- 
ing refusal after another 
until I finally made a 
lucky hit with the Es- 








[ have often longed to be there; and | 


ago. I asked the lady sitting next to 
me, a very charming lady indeed,‘ What 
doyoureally think about the Polyolbion?” 
for | had been priming myself well for 
the oceasion. 

“T haven't seen it,” she replied readily 
enough. “Who's init? Ervest TuEs- 
IGFR?” 

There are also, of course, the Hupt- 
BRAS Circle, the Sourary Association 
and the Jonn Bunyan Cabaret Club. 
Still, there is no doubt that I was keen 


these two men on the poetry of SkELTon. 
They were both writing a book about 
him, and I respected them both equally. 
That was why they asked me to be 
secretary. About fifty persons con- 
sented to become members of the Sket- 


danapalus. He said that the touwrnedos 
which he had had last time he was there 
was simply execrable. They wrangled 
fora long time about this, while I listened 
and pretended to make notes on a little 
writing-pad. 

“What are you doing?” asked Plunk, 
looking up suspiciously after a moment. 
He has very bushy grey eyebrows. I 
am much more frightened of him than 
I am of Tunk. 

“Nothing,” I answered meekly. As 
a matter of fact I was trying to draw 
a picture of SkerTon refusing to eat a 
tournedos at the Sardanapalus, but I did 
not like to say so. 

There was then a great quarrel about 
the wines. I suggested mulled sack, 
but was sat upon. 

We selected, after a while, the Cosmo- 
politan. 

“I suppose we should make it a 
Ladies’ Night ?” said Tunk, 

“Do you think we ought to?” I 





Ton Society, and a committee was formed. 


asked doubtfully. “Skeuron was a 





>. 


~< 


kimo Minister, who wrote, I thought, 
exceedingly good English—almost as 
good as SkeLTon’s own, I should have 
said in the days before Plunk and Tunk 
had enlightened me. There remained 
the difficult question of who was to take 
the Chair and propose the guest of the 
evening, and who, on the other hand, 
was to toast the memory of SKELTON 
himself. 
When I put the question of the Chair 
to Plunk he said Tunk must take it, and 
when I put it to Tunk he said it must be 
Plunk. I thought of having one of those 
small settees for two, but that would 
have left Plunk and Tunk, who were 
both small men, with their noses resting 
on the table. Finally they left it to me, 
and I put Plunk in the Chair. It was 
the more honourable position, yet 
could see he was but half pleased. The 
true fact was that in Plunk’s estimation 
Joun Sketron ranked a little higher 
than Cuavcer, whereas Tunk placed 








him a rung lower in the ladder of fame. 
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Perfect Wife. “ NEVER MIND, DEAR. AT ANY RATE YOU WON'T HAVE TO SPEND ANY MORE TIME TRYING TO LOCATE THAT SQUEAK.” 








And now Tunk had an opportunity of 
saying this publicly, not only before the 
members of the Skeitron Society and 
their friends, but also in front. of the 
Eskimo Minister, {rom whom thedictum 
might spread through the whole of the 
Arctic regions. 

“Don't forget,” said Plunk finally, “a 
quotation for the menu-card.” 

I selected and had printed the follow- 
ing memorable words : — 

“What can it avail 
To drive forth a snail ? 
Or to make a sail 
Of a herring’s tail?” 

I daresay this is not the loveliest 
quotation that could be chosen from the 
works of SkeLton, but as it was to 
appear just over the hors d'’auvres it 
seemed to me to be apposite. 

One slightly jarring note, which might 
perhaps bave been accepted as an omen, 
was struck at the very beginning of the 
ceremonies when the great night actu- 
ally arrived. ‘This was that the waiters 
at the Cosmopolitan stationed to direct 
guests to the banqueting-room, either 
by misapprehension or merely owing to 
a lapse of pronunciation, insisted on 
saying to each member who arrived— 

“Skeleton Club, Sir? This way, Sir.” 

This annoyed Plunk, who is stout, 
almost as much as Tunk, who is thin. 
There was however no other cont retemps 
until the meal (which much resembled 
all other meals at the Cosmopolitan, 














and indeed at the Sardanapalus) had 
been consumed. The Eskimo Minister, 
so far as I could discern, seemed to be 
impressed about equally with the con- 
versational gifts of Plunk, who sat on 
his left, and Tank, who sat on his right. 
The health of the Kina was drunk, fol- 
lowed by that of the Eskimo Minister, 
who replied, making a graceful allusion 
to Sxerron, which proved him to be 
every inch a diplomat. 

It now fell to the turn of Tunk to 
propose “The Immortal Name.” A 
kind of madness came over the man, I 
suppose, for his first words were— 

“It is now my privilege to ask you 
to drink the toast of a name which is 
honoured wherever the English lan- 
guage is read, the name of a poet, anda 
poet, if not so familiar, if not so beloved 
as our great GEorrrey CHAUCER e 

Well, can it be wondered at, I ask, if 
Piunk at this moment, finding a soda- 
water siphon standing at his elbow, 
squirted it inadvertently straight across 
the shirt-front of the Eskimo Minister 
and full into Tunk’s face. There was 
a moment of terrible suspense, and 
then Tunk, usually a mild man, except 
behind the shelter of print, countered 
with a tangerine orange in Plunk’s eye. 
It burst. It is easy to argue that this 
is exactly the kind of graceful after- 
dinner badinage which would have 
pleased Jonn Sxetton himself if he 
could have been present at his own 








commemorative feast; easy to argue 
that the Eskimo Minister might have 
supposed it to be one of the customs of 
literary Bohemia, and have even been 
induced to join in himself and give us 
a little exhibition of pilum-throwing 
with a fruit-fork. But the fact remains 
that these hearty manners are unpopu- 
lar at the Cosmopolitan Hotel, and 
the waiters, who indeed had not yet 
received their tips, rushed up to re- 
strain the combatants. The storm 
was allayed and Tunk finished his 
speech in firm cold sentences punctu- 
ated throughout by angry growls and 
gurglings from the Chair. 

The event perhaps would scarcely 
be worth recording were it not for the 
curious effect which it has had on the 
posthumous name of the poet himself. 
A kind of literary mist has begun to 
rise about the name of Skerron, | 
observe, since this affair of the dinner 
at the Cosmopolitan. Neither Plunk 
nor Tunk intend to complete their 
books; no glib allusion to his name 
falls now from their pens ; and since I 
have resigned the position of secretary 
tp the club there seems some doubt 
whether the tutor of Henry VIII. will 
have a dinner eaten for him again. 

For me the matter is chiefly memor- 
able because two or three of the sub- 
scriptions for the Skelton Commemor- 
ation Dinner are yet to come in. 

Evor, 
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IV. 

Eanty on you will encounter an un- 
fair difference between writing for a 
living and doingalmost anything else for 
aliving. It is that in the one case your 
mind must be kept in a constant state 
of receptivity to everything you do, see, 
hear, read, imagine or dream, whereas 
in nearly all other vocations you can 
dismiss your working-brain with the 
locking of a desk or door. For you 
must understand that whereas stock- 
broking is confined to the broking of 
stocks, schoolmastering to the master- 
ing of a school, quantity-surveying to 
surveying quantities, and so on, writ- 
ing for a living has to do with a whole 
lot of other things besides writing. 
“ Words,” as SHAKESPEARE says (and, 
while I think of it, this just shows the 
advantage of having a Dictionary of 
Quotations by you)—‘ words without 
thoughts never to heaven go,” which 
is another way of saying that they come 
hurtling back to you accompanied by 
that diabolical rejection slip from the 
editor, casting you into a state of in- 
fernal dejection. 

Consequently the life of the author 
is one ceaseless search for what are 
called “ ideas,” and that is why, having 
embarked on this career, you will soon 
find yourself becoming inattentive, un- 
observant, absent-minded, intolerant, 
unsociable, restless, moody, morose. 


| This is the natural effect which idea- 


| Searching has on the creative brain; so 
| when you get like it do not despair; on 


| resemblance. 





| the contrary, cherish it as the signal 


that you are about to give birth to a 
best seller, and you will, temporarily at 
any rate, feel much better. 

The question is what should the 
author do with himself when he is not 
actually sitting at his desk? How can 
he most profitably employ his time ? 
And the purpose of this article is to 
examine the merits of the various avail- 
able hobbies, occupations, etc., with the 
view of testing their value as a stimulus 
to success; and I will begin at once by 
recommending you to take up 


GOLF. 
Between the game of golf and the 
game of life there is an almost uncanny 


Indeed a day on the 
links is the story of a whole life. 


| Those tired, bent though resolute men, 


their heads bowed humbly before them, 
save only for the most part at the mo- 
ment when they are striking the ball; 
steering their way through a course 
hemmed in on either side and often 
thwarted in the middle by danger and 
difficulty ; paying the penalty for mis- 











the reward for steadiness and self-re- 
straint; alongside them their caddies, 
reverent and grave, sharing their masters’ 
successes and bravely bearing the brunt 
of their failures, stifling their hiccoughs, 
checking an impulse to sneeze; and 
finally the scene in the clubhouse after, 
when bronzed men gather together and 
recount theiradventures, forgetting their 
trials under the spell of good fellowship 
and a whisky-and-soda—where else 
will you find such a mingling of simple 
faith and shattered hope, such sadness 
and glory, such courage and despair? 
Where else such a lesson for the student 
of human nature? Where else—if you 
care to look at it that way—such hu- 
mour? And in addition it is an irresisti- 
bly attractive game, once you have got 
out of the early stages of Rabbitdom. 
Next there is 
TRAVEL. 


Do not fear that Iam going to advise 
you to be constantly travelling to Bechu- 
analand or Smolensk, because I am one 
of those who hold that there is very 
little value in this sort of thing. The 
vast majority of your fellow-creatures 
don’t know or care where Bechuanaland 
or Smolensk is; and many an author 
has spent a whole weary life trying to 
thrust his knowledge of these ridiculous 
places upon an unwilling public, realising 
his mistake only when his eyes had 
grown dim and his hand was deformed 
by writer’s cramp. Not that this means 
for a moment that you are to be ex- 
cluded from vogues for sheikhs and 
things like that ; it simply means that 
you had far better write about them at 
home, where you will see them in their 
proper perspective—proper, that is, from 
the point of view of people in Brixton 
and Belgravia, and consequently from 
the point of view of editors. It isdoubt- 
ful whether you could ever sell a sheikh 
story once you had been out to Arabia 
or Africa or wherever it is that sheikhs 
live and got to know what sheikhs were 
like. On the whole therefore I say 
stop at home and take up 

GARDENING, 

As a stimulant to the creative faculties 
[ personally find little to be said for 
gardening, and consequently I aban- 
doned it almost before I took it up; 
but this does not deter me from recom- 
mending it heartily to the student as 
an aid to success in his writing for a 
living, for the following reasons :— 

1. Economy—(a) in saving gardeners’ 
wages; (b) in saving the money you 
would be spending on something else if 
you weren't gardening; (c) in green- 
grocers’ bills; (d) in clothes (once you 
are known to be a gardener—and a 





judgment and over-confidence, reaping 


writer—there is no degree of shabbiness 


acts 





2. Kudos. Considerable domestic kudos 
has always accrued to the gardening 
man, bringing with it peace of mind 
and a feeling of self-righteousness yn. 
known to those who indulge in such 
pastimes as billiards, fishing, bridge 
horse-racing, dancing, or indeed any 
other that I can think of. All of which 
is most strengthening to the moral, 
3. Accessibility. Your garden being 
at the very door of your house you are 
able, immediately upon being seized with 
an inspiration, to throw down the spade 
or trowel or dirt or whatever you happen 
to be holding at the time, and leap to 
your writing-desk. 
Finally the pain it gives you in the 
back justifies you in lying full length 
on your couch for long periods of time, 
an attitude which, as was pointed out 
in a previous chapter, is very much 
favoured by many who indulge in suc- 
cessful creative work. 
For these and possibly some other 
reasons which have not occurred to me 
you are urged to take up gardening. If 
you haven't got a garden I shall be 
happy to lend you mine free of charge, 
and in course of time, if you make a great 
success cf it, I will pay you tenpence an 
hour certain (which is more than some 
people earn by writing for a living); and 
you needn’t roll the lawn, because that’s 
a pa¥t of it I don’t mind doing myself. 
We will now discuss 


NIGHT-CLUBS, 


On second thoughts we won't, be- 
cause the Editor is beginning to get 
annoyed at the length of this article. 
In the circumstances therefore I must 
ask you to be patient, and some day! 
will present you with yet another power- 
ful instalment of this series. 


{We shall see.—Lb. | L. B.G, 





PIPPA AND THE PARENT. 
“Tne year’s at the Spring"—ah, Pippa 
dear, 
Your song to-day comes fresh and clear 
As when (some eighty years ago) 
You sang it first in Asolo. 


Your snail, your lark, your dew-pearled 
hill— 

Each silvery note is perfect still, 

Each, Pippa dear, save one, and that 

Sounds to me now a wee bit flat. 


“Morning's at seven”—alas! it’s not; 
Our son, entrenched within his cot, 
At five—at five, with deafening din, 
Ushers his parents’ morning In. 








An Appropriate Spot. 
ae ient 
“The ceremony took place in the ancien 
arish church, where the bride's ancestors 
Ral loved for many centuries.” 








which you may not legitimately affect). 


Provincial Paper. 
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IDOLS OF THE MICROPHONE. 


|  §INCE WE CANNOT BEE OUR WIRELESS ENTERTAINERS, IT 1S PROBABLE THAT AN ENTIRELY NEW TYPE OF ACTOR WILL SPRING UP. 








, MACBETH. 
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Girl to Friend (watching pictures of French Revolution), “Wet, IF THAT’S HOW THEY GO ON IN France I'm Guan I pon’? 


LIVE THERE.” 


THE GOOD THEATRE. 


A DISTRESSING thing has happened. 
Poor old Honeybubble has gone wowser. 
A “‘wowser” is Australian for kill- 
joy, Puritan, busy-body and that kind 
of creature, and perhaps Honeybubble 
picked up the infection in the Antipodes, 
though I never met much of it there 
myself. But I put it down mainly to 
the influence of Mrs. Nose, a new friend 
of Honeybubble’s. 
| Mrs. Nose is a widow, and rightly. 
_ It is better that she should be alone. 
| I say she slew the late Nose with virtue 
_ and good works. At any rate he took a 
bad eold and, making no serious attempt 
| to recover, passed cheerfully away. 
| Mrs. Nose is a member of the Com- 
| mittee of the London Council for the 
| Suppression of Wickedness and Amuse- 
| ment, and Chairman of the Theatrical 
| Vigilance Sub-Committee, commonly 
| known as “The Watch-dogs of the 
| Drama.” This little body has recently 
| lannched an intensive campaign against 
wickedness in the theatre, and Honey- 
bubble has been co-opted asa kind of sub- 
ordinate watch-aog—-a watch-pup, as it 
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a-dozen plays in the previous fortnight, 
for 1 had never known him to enter a 
theatre before. But his explanation was 
reasonable enough. It is not the func- 
tion of the watch-dog to pay attentions 
to the honest visitor, but to bark at the 
burglar. No one of the watch-dogs, it 
appears, has the faintest interest in the 
drama—unless it is wicked. Worthy 
people may give their lives and fortunes 
to the encouragement of art for art’s 
sake in remote theatres in the suburbs; 
they will not be supported by Mrs. Nose. 
But let it get about that a play is un- 
wholesome and off go the watch-dogs 
to see and protest against it. I gather 
that, like other officials of the same 
nature, Mrs. Nose rings up the manager 
and gets free seats for the whole Sub- 
Committee. This would explain the 
quantity of jet and sequins which one 
sees in the stalls at an unwholesome 
matinée. 

Mrs. Nose, Honeybubble tells me, is 
disappointed with the Home Srcrr- 
TaRY, who has shown occasional signs 
of being a perfectly good wowser. 
He has now refused to transfer the 
licensing of plays to the local govern- 





the other day that he had been to half- 


| theo I was amazed to hear from him 





_ 


ment authority, a decision which has 





it is obvious that the best possible per- | 
sons for the censorship of plays would | 
be a body of men elected for the purpose 
of managing the drains. Indeed, for 
Mrs. Nose the Drama ‘s a drain. 

So the Council, goaded by the Sub- 
Committee, pricked on by Mrs. Nose, 
have decided on action. Since there 
seems to be no immediate hope of the 
Home Secretaryabolishing the theatre, 
the Council have accepted the principle 
that the theatre shall continue to exist; 
but meanwhile they propose to give 
London a working example of what the 
theatre should be. Finance is no diffi 
culty, for in this country there will 
always be plenty of money for @ move- 
ment which is designed to stop some- 
body from doing something which it 
pleases him to do. The watch-dogs 
have acquired a theatre, which is to 
be called, quite simply, “The Good 
Theatre.” Already two or three pro- 
ductions are “in preparation.” Yester- 
day Honeybubble took me to a reheat 
sal, and I was introduced to Mrs. Nose. 

It was a strange scene. Res ‘ 
Theatre Company were rehearsit 
piece called The Nice-Minded Mulliner, 
the purpose of which is to show 





incensed Mrs. Nose—and naturally ; for 


world what a musical comedy ought to 
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be. When we arrived the female chorus 
were rehearsing a dance, and I remarked 
that the legs of the chorus were thickly 
cased in black cotton-wool, and they 
danced (discreetly) against a background 
of black velvet. In all Good Theatre 
productions, Honeybubble explained, 
the female characters will be dressed in 
this way. And it is hoped that, as other 
theatres follow the lead, there will grow 
up a generation of young men who 
suppose that young women have no 
legs atall. ‘It is the same principle,” 
said Mrs. Nose, ‘as Prohibition. The 
next generation in the United States 
will simply not know that there is 
such a thing as liquor. It will be a 
legend.” 

“But what a shock for them,” I 
said, “if they should ever travel to 
England and see a beer!” 

No answer was made. 

The dance, by the way, was the Barn 
Dance; and the actors and actresses 
were not drawn from the theatrical pro- 
fession, tainted with the unwholesome 
traditions of the English stage, but had 
been chosen by ballot in the villages of 
our land by panels elected by the 
Mothers’ Union, the Girls’ Friendly and 
the Rural Welfare Societies. No pretty 
girls need apply; personal attractions 
of any kind are a definite bar to an en- 
gagement, while a pair of thick ankles 
isa certain recommendation. During 
the rehearsals a special committee of 
spinsters and divines sits in the stalls 
on the look-out for unsuitable per- 
formers, and any actor or actress show- 
ing the faintest signs of personal charm 
is instantly dismissed. 

The Nice-Minded Milliner has been 
“adapted from” a musical comedy of 
the ordinary wicked type, concerning 
mannequins and similar atrocities. Few, 
however, would recognise the original 
play. The working principle of the 
“adaptation,” as of all the Good 
Theatre productions, has been to exclude 
all mention of love, marriage, and kin- 
dred themes. For Mrs. Nose has come 
to the conclusion that love is the root 
of all evil. It is love that leads to 
marriage, and marriage to intrigue, and 
intrigue to divorce. So cut out love,” 


{Says dirs. Nose, “and you get the 


Clean Stage.” 

“Why should love be the theme of 
every drama ?” says Mrs. Nose. ‘“ Look 
atme. Am I always thinking of love? 
I am far more keen on Proportional 
Representation. One of our members 
'$at this moment writing a play for us, 
the whole motif of which is the Reform 
of Municipal Politics. Meanwhile, of 
course, we have to be content with 
adapting the Unwholesome Drama to 
our own purposes. Archdeacon Trupp, 











for example, is busy rewriting Othello 
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Nerve Specialist. “You MUST GIVE UP YOUR COCKTAILS AND NIGHT-CLUBS, AND 


YOU MUST STOP £MOKING.” 


Lady. “ But I pox’? DO ANY OF THOSE THINGS.” 
Nerve Specialis?. “anp I WILL GIVE YOU A LETTER TO MY FRIEND, Sir Juris 
Broxson. HE WILL PRESCRIBE FOR YOUR LOSS OF MEMORY.” 














for us, cutting out the love-interest en- 
tirely. We expect a very remarkable 
play, instructive, elevating and clean.” 

The Nice-Minded Milliner is certainly 
remarkable. I happened to have seen 
the unwholesome original, The Merry 
Mannequin, not long before, and I par- 
ticularly remembered the following sug- 
gestive passage :— 

Hector. 1 love you, Margaret. 

Margaret. Oh, Hector! 

Hector. Will you kiss me, Margaret ? 

Margaret. Alas! I am another’s. 

In the adaptation these lines were 
very different :— 





Hector. Miss Wilkinson, it appears to me 
that our views on public affairs coincide to 
a remarkable degree. 

Margaret. I am gratified, Mr. Fortescue, 
by this evidence of an intellectual sympathy 
between us. 

Hector. It would give me pleasure, Miss 
Wilkinson, if you would outline your position 
on the Tariff question. 

Margaret. Unfortunately, Mr. Fortescue, 
I have already explained my opinion of the 
fiscal problem to a Mr. Tooth, and it does 
not bear repetition. 

I hope in a week or two to attend a 
rehearsal of the Watchdogs’ Othello. 

A. P. H. 
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Italian Jehu (who has been asked by nervous English lady not to drive her recklessly). “’AvVE No FEAR, SiGNoRA; VITTORIO 'E 


NOT MAKA THE GALLOPA.” 
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HATS OFF TO FORTUNE. 


Unit I met Jubson no one could 
have called me superstitious. 

Of course I knew, as everyone knows, 
that it does not do to spill the salt 
without going through the penitential 
ritual ordained for that offence, and that 
it is simply foolhardy to walk under a 
ladder without immediately crossing the 
first two fingers of one’s right hand and 
keeping them crossed until one sees a 
black-and-white dog. Beyond these 
pardonable foibles and a few others of 
the same kind I was as careless as the 
average man in the average street— 
until I met Jubson. 

I liked Jubson from the beginning. 
He is one of those men who talk clearly 
and authoritatively of recondite sub- 
jects, such as the Gold Standard and Re- 
lativity. I should like to tell you what 
he thinks of Relativity, but, although I 
always feel that I know all about it 
while he is talking, I find on thinking 
it over that there are one or two points 
upon which I am not quite clear. As 
far as I can make out, both Jubson and 


nor space, though, judging from Jub- 
son’s taste in easy-chairs and punctual- 
ity at meals, his sense of space and 
time seems singularly well developed. 
All this, however, is by the way and 
merely to explain the kind of man Jub- 
son is—a reasonably inconsistent man, 
a distinctly human person. You would 
like Jubson. 

I was leaving the club one day with 
him—we were in fact standing in the 
porch—when I noticed that he raised 
his hat with every mark of respect; and 
as there was nothing in sight but an 
old four-wheeler I asked Jubson why 
he had saluted. He looked at me in 
amazement. ‘Didn’t you see?” he 
exclaimed. “My dear man, your luck’s 
out forthe day. That horse had a wart 
on its near foreleg—a very lucky sign 
indeed. You should always raise your 
hat when you see a horse with a wart 
on its near foreleg.” 

As I have said, I am not superstitious, 
but I couldn't help feeling depressed. 
We moved on, and presently Jubson 
raised his hat again, and again I had 
to ask why. “Surely,” he remarked, 





E1xstets hold that there is neither time 





was wearing a frock-coat, a bowler hat, 
spats and brown boots—a very rare 
combination. You should keep your 
eyes open.” And then I got it out of Jub- 
son that whenever he saw anything at all 
out of the common he raised his hat. 
Our ways then parted, he going to 
the City, where he is the chairman and 
probably the mascot of many Boards; 
I for my afternoon constitutional up 
Bond Street. 
Although, as I have pointed out, I 
am in no way superstitious, Jubson’s 
behaviour had profoundly moved me 
and I walked along Pall Mall deep in 
thought. Fortunately I looked up just 
in time to see Mr. Winston CHURCHILL 
come out of the Carlton Club. This 1 
felt was a Jubson occasion. I raised 
my hat. Mr. CuurcHit, smiling, raised 
his. I feared at first that there might 
be something peculiar in my appearance 
also; then I remembered that very likely 
Mr. Cuurcnin did not know Jubson 
and had mistaken my formal salutation 
for party polities. Well, anyhow I had 
done the right thing. 1 could see 
already that on Jubsonian principles 





“you saw that man who passed. He 





no chances could be taken. Safety first. 
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Pondering deeply I turned up St, 
James’s Street and without realising 
what 1 was doing I walked under a 
ladder. Happily [ saw at once what 
I had done, and, crossing the first two 
fingers of my right hand, I kept my 
eves on the alert for the sight of a 
black-and-white dog. Perhaps you have 
not noticed how scarce black-and-white 
dogs have become. Still, I knew that 
if the worst came to the worst there 
was a dog-shop in Soho, where the 
mischief could be repaired. 

Stepping a little more briskly I passed 
on, a at the corner of Piccadilly I 
met “Jungle” Jackman. You know 
“Jungle” Jackman, of course, the big- 
e man; always just off or just 
home. This time he was just home, 
and, seizing my hand, he wrung my 
crossed fingers till I thought I should 
have to howl. After arranging a meet- 
ing to talk over his latest exploits, 
Jackman left me, and, crossing the road, 
I entered Bond Street. 

At the corner of Grafton Street I 
caught the eye, the spirituous and 
malevolenteye, of a seedy-looking ruffian 
with a great red beard. Surely there 
was something significant about a red 
beard! I had it: a few years back, a 


popular sport, a young nephew. The 
man was a King Beaver. I raised my 


hat. Rufus made a snatch at my tie- 
pin and dashed off towards Dover 
Street. I saw that a chase was hope- 
less, for you can’t run really fast with 
your fingers crossed and your attention 
distracted by the necessity of keeping 
a sharp look-out for a black-and-white 
dog. However, there was a constable 
on point duty, pointing, and to him I 
told my tale. 

I explained that a King Beaver had 
snatched my tie-pin and was now 
escaping vid Dover Street, and that if 
he sprinted a bit he might catch him, 
while I looked about for a black-and- 
white dog. The constable seemed 
puzzled, and he expressed bewilder- 
ment in rather an unusual way, for I 
noticed that while he kept one eye 
sternly fixed upon me he allowed the 
other eye to glance in the direction of 
Dover Street. At once I remembered 
some old saying about a cross-eyed 
Woman, and surely a cross-eyed con- 
stable would be much more important. 
I raised my hat. The constable seemed 
annoyed and, beckoning to a uniformed 
friend who was passing, said something 
that sounded like « Interfering with me 
im the pursooance of my dooty ; looks 
as if he’d been drinking ;” and in reply 
the other constable suggested that I 
— step round with him to Vine 


I never dispute with persons in 
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Sylvia (very sorry for herself on morning after her birthday). “Mommy, 1sN’? THERE | 


ANY WAY OF STOPPIN’ BIRFDAYS ?” 











both got in. 
that I would explain everything to the 
sergeant in charge and that meanwhile 





authority, so I hailed a taxi and we 


I told my companion 


I should be much obliged if he would 


look out for a black-and-white dog. 


He replied that he wasn’t taking his 


eyes off me for no dogs nor nothing. 


So I left it at that, And then my luck 


turned. The first thing I saw on en- 


tering the police-station was a black- 
and-white terrier that had just been 
brought in. I uncrossed my fingers 
ang raised my hat. I was explaining 
the whole thing to the sergeant, who 
was good enough to say that he quite 
understood, because his missis was took 
like that at times, when two policemen 
arrived with the King Beaver, who had 


Jubson’s ritual, but I maintain that 
there must be something in it. Look | 
how it worked. 





been caught picking pockets in Picca- 
dilly. 
shall get it back eventually. 


He had my pin on him, so | 


j 


You can say what you like about 





Under a picture of Villefranche Bay: 


“The water carnival. A general view of the 


scene on the River Saone.” 


Riviera Intelligence. 
| 


Under a picture that appeared during | 


the heat- wave of February :— 


“The Riviera season is now at its height, | 


and very large numbers of well-known English 
Society people are basking in the sunlight and 
taking refuge from the March winds at home.” 
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ANCIENT PASTIMES. 
IIT.—Matu, 1667. 


Upon the turf beneath the trees 

Beribboned courtiers take their ease ; 

Reluctant is each sauntering lord 

To leave the shadow and the sward. 
Not so their sovereign lord the Krxe ; 
With languid eyes they see him swing 
The mallet that shall send the ball 
From hoop to hoop along the Mall. 


To study how the stars are set 

The Royal Society is met, 

To track ringed Saturn in his course 

And test a swimming lamprey’s force. 
Not so their Founder; while indoors 
Fach solemn Fellow nods or snores, 
In a green park a league away 
With painted globes he loves to play. 


A far faint throbbing seems to shake 
The apple-trees beyond the lake. 

It is De Ruyrer’s guns men hear, 
And all the ducks are filled with fear. 


Not so their dark-browed royal friend; 


Calm and amused, from end to end 
He steers the balls (yet one or two 


Strike hoops he thought to send them through). 


The courtiers quail to hear the guns ; 
The Fellows -prate of moons and suns: 


But, reassured, the ducks compose 
Themselves anew to dream and doze. 
Not so the Kina; his will and mind 
Are in one earnest aim combined. 
To beat De Ruyter and his troop? 
To get the ball through every hoop. 


He waves his watchful lords aside 

And mutters, as the globe goes wide, 

“‘Oddsfish! the Royal Society 

Must solve this knotty point for me: 
When no one scans my stroke I smite 
The ball a dozen times aright, 
Yet if I bid some courtier mark 


t rolls all r d St. James’s Park.” 
It rolls all roun a > ee 








From the report of a Rugby football-match :— 


“One of the features of the game was the work of the Keio back 
who heeled out with the precision of clock work.” —Japanese Paper. 


But the West also has its versatile performers ; witness 
the following :— 


«was the best of a sound set of forwards, and was very sale 
at full-back.” Yorkshire Paper. 


“The use of sound as a fire extinguisher has been demonstrated 
jin New York befoge a fire company by Mr. Charles Kellogg, : 
California, who predicts that if his invention is perfected firemen wi 
be able to put out blazes without stirring out of their quarters. 
Manchester Paper. 


It is now thought that when Nero fiddled during the 











burning of Rome his motive was purely humane. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, March Ist.— Things as 
doesn’t consarn ‘em” have a fatal 
attraction for certain Members of the 
House of Commons, and it generally 
fails to the lot of the Foreign Secre- 
vary of the day to restrain their 
«’satiable curiosity.” The réle of Kle- 

hant’s Child was first assumed by Mr. 

REVELYAN, who was firmly told that 
the order in which the League of 
Nations Council conducted its business 
must be left solely to the discretion of 
that august body. Sir Austen CHam- 
aeeiatn’s “hard horny hand” next fell 
upon Viscount SANvDON, Who was crisply 
informed that the publication of the 
| new Franco-Turkish Treaty rested with 
| the nations primarily concerned. 

Mr. Dixey, undeterred by the fate of 
| his fellow-Members, wanted particulars 
| of the case of the Mnglishman in Flor- 
‘ence who has been sentenced to eight 
‘months and five days’ imprisonment 

and fined fourteen hundred lire on 

charges of being drunk, omitting to 
register as a foreigner and speaking 
| rudely of Signor Mussoxini. Sir AusTEN 
said the case was under appeal and His 

Majesty’s Consul was watching it. He 

velused to accept the assumption of 
| Opposition Members that the third part 
lof the offence was what caused the 

Bench to pile on the agony, nor would 

he comment on the case pending the 
appeal. Meanwhile the prisoner re- 
| mains pent, crying, like Roper’ Brown- 
| ING from an adjoining site, “ Oh, to be in 
| England now that April’s there!” 
| March, of course, is what he means. 
| Lastly the Foreign Secretary 
(explained to Mr. Pernick-Law- 

KENCE that the temporary closing 

of the Chinese Maritime Customs 

at Canton was a domestic concern 
“of China, and that Britain was 

“only indirectly interested.” 

To the House in Supply Mr. 
| SAMUEL administered a mild shock 

by announcing very categorically 
| that he would veto any proposal 
to assist persons or companies de- 
| Siting to trade with Russia, even if 
| the Exports Credit Advisory Com- 
| mittee recommended it. A number 
| of Conservative Members joined in 
| the ensuing assault, claiming that 
| every case should be judged on its 
| Merits and asking if the Minister 
| had, in fact, any power to prejudge 
| such cases. Mr. Samuen defended 
himself with only tolerable success ; 
| but the Home Secrerary, rushing 
a aid, declared that if the Soviet 
| 40Vernment altered its economic 
| System—rather a large“ if’’—he for 
| one would be quite ready to extend 
the Exports Credit system to Russia. 


———— a 
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This conditional assurance was of no 
use to Mr. Maxton. With a confused 
recollection perhaps of the Danish pro- 
verb which says, ‘ You may take spoilt 
herrings of bad debtors,” he pleaded the 
case of the Scottish fishermen, who were 
starving because the Russian market 





Sir Austen Cuamerrzcare, “T MAY §&00K 
LIKE A MANDARIN, BUT MY INTEREST IN 
CHINESE CUSTOMS 18 ONLY INDIRECT.” 


was closed. But, although this intru- 
sion of the Red” herring was endorsed 
by Mr. Tempxeton, a Scottish Unionist, 
it did not prevent the Government from 
obtaining the Vote. 





Tuesday, March 2nd.—The House of 
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THE PRO-RUSSIAN HERRING THAT FALLED. 
Mr. Maxton. 





Lords added to the Moneylenders Bill 
a clause requiring the financial phil- 
anthropist to exhibit on his perfumed 
stationery not only his real name but 
any other name under which he has 
endeavoured to smell as sweet before 
the passing of the Bill. This proposal 
toexpose the mute inglorious Shylocks, 
guilty of theirclients’ blood, tothe desert 
air, instead of letting them blusk un- 
seen, emanated from Lord Desnorover 
on behalf of the Government, 

Lord Biepision, moving the Second 
Reading of the Land Drainage Bill, dis- 
coursed on mares’-tails; and his peers, 
delighted to learn that these inimical 
marsh-plants have no connection with 
mares’-nests, listened attentively. 

Sir Pair Cuntirere-Lister told the 
Commons that a Government Bill for 
swatting the purveyors of short weight 
and inadequate measure would be intro- 
duced, but declined to say when. The 
PosTMASTER-GENERAL, more specific, 
gave an assurance that the first auto- 
matic telephones would take the winds 
of Holborn and Bishopsgate with beauty 
somewhere about May, 1927. 

Captain Brass, who certainly has 
not earned the title of Sounding Brass, 
asked leave to introduce a Bill to make 
cyclists carry rear reflectors. Lieut.- 
Commander Kenworrny, a veritable 
clashing cymbal by comparison with 
the gallant Member for Clitheroe, op- 
posed, apparently on the ground that 
the Bill would encourage scorchers. 
Leave to introduce the Bill was given. 

The Minister or Transport came 
under fire from a number of Members 
with regard to the irregularity of 
goods transport, Sir Coorrr Raw- 
sON citing the case of a railway 
company which had taken fourteen 
days to convey a truck of coal five 
miles. 

Wednesday, March 8rd.—The 
ageregate salaries of the Diplomatic 
Service have increased since the 
War because the diplomatsare now 
supposed to live on them and the 
cost of living has increased. All 
this the teacher, otherwise the 
Foreian Secretary, explained at 
great length and in words of one 
syllable to Master Harmsworrs, 
while Master Kirxwoop fidgeted 
uneasily. 

Mr. Grace, who will certainly f° 
down to pedestrian posterity as Mr. 
Saving Grace, asked the Minister 
or Transport to compel all motor- 
ists to insure against injury to third 
parties. Ifa pedestrian was knocked 
down by a rich motorist, he ex- 
plained, he got compensation, but 
if he was knocked down by a man of 
straw he got nothing. Colonel Asr- 
LEY promised to consider the point 
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before introducing his promised Bill. 
Meanwhile the pedestrian should if 
possible ascertain his pursuer’s balance 
before being knocked off his own. 

It was hard on Mr. Witt THorNE, 
who is a mild man and fond of children, 
that he should be reported for speaking 
in the Library when he was merely ex- 
plaining to a party of little ones the 
names, dignities and manifold virtues of 
the Speaker's predecessors in office. 
The Speaker, unwilling to check the dis- 
semination of knowledge but anxious to 
maintain the status of the only place 
in the House where the pen is mightier 
than the lung, compromised by assuring 
the Hon. Member that he would deal 
leniently with him. 

The House then debated steel houses, 
the Government being roundly de- 
nounced by Mr. THomas JoHNsTON and 
others for conspiring with the firm of 
G. anp J, Wem to depress wages. If 
the Government continued to grovel 
before Lord Wetr it was riding for a 
fall,declared Mr. Ne. Maciran roundly. 
This picture of the Government grovel- 
ling on its high horse came to some of 
the older Members as a sad reminder 
of the dear old Irish bulls of other days. 
Firm anderect, however, the Caledonian 
—in the person of Sir Jounn GiLMoun— 
stood, and, despite the attacks of his 
compatriots, he carried his estimate by 
294 to 124, and so added another feather 
to his bonnet. 

The Lords were invited by Lord 
DanesFrort to consider the proposal of 
the Government of the Free State to 
abolish the right of appeal to the Privy 
Council in Irish Land cases. Both the 
Lorp CuanceLLog end Lord Hatpane 
were reluctant to come to renewed grips 
with the Irish hedge-pig; and Lord 
Carson, though he thought the action 
of the Irish Free State foolish and likely 
to diminish its already dwindling credit, 
reserved mostof his wrath for the British 
Government, which, as he had prophe- 
sied —“‘ but they wouldn’t believe me” 
—was again deserting its friends. 

Thursday, March 4th.—A proposed 
ecclesiastical operation, to wit the ex- 
cision from the see of Lichfield of 
“ the geographical excrescence of North 
Shropshire,” occasioned a lively debate 
in the Lords. To make this excrescence 
a protuberance of sufficient magnitude 
to have a Bishop of its own, the measure 
also proposed toexcise South Shropshire 
out of the ancient see of Hereford. 

Salopians present rose as one man and 
said it must not be. Shropshire may be 
“ The country of easy livers, 
The quietest under the sun,” 
but let an assault on its ancient eccle- 
siastical dignities be mooted 
“ By bridges that Thames run under, 


or anywhere else, and your Shropshire 
lad becomes a terrible fellow. Against 
the trenchant strokes of Lords For- 
EsTeER and Somers and the Bishops 





A FEATHER IN HIS BONNET, 
Sm Joun Gitmour. 
[The vote for Steel Houses in Scotland was 
carried by 294 to 124.) 


of DurHAM and Norwicu, the Primate 
and the Bishop of MANCHESTER were 
unable to prevail, and a motion to pre- 
sent the proposed measure for the 
Royal Assent was refused by the narrow 
majority of one vote. 





CARSONDRA, 
“THEY WOULDN'T BELIEVE ME.” 


Much has been said about the fury 
of a woman scorned and other formid- 
able natural forces, but too little atten- 





In London the town built ill,” 


es 
an inquisitive Scot refused an answer 
to what he conceives to be a reasonable 
inquiry. Mr. New Macuean got upon 
his hind legs because the MinisTeR op 
Pensions could not give him at that mo- 
ment an immediate answer to one of his 
questions, and he refused to get off them 
at the Speaker's bidding. The Honge 
having voted his temporary expulsion 
the Member for Govan stalked out, 
cryptically observing, in the manner of 
a stage-villain, that the matter would | 
not end there. 
Mr. Dennison wanted to know what 
action would be taken about the High- | 
bury football-grounds, where it is the | 
custom—or so the question seemed to | 
suggest—to open both entrance and | 
exit gates and allow the public to take | 
its course, thoughtfully extracting the 
price of admission at one opening and 
leaving such as had no stomach for the | 
squash to trickle out of the other as 
best they might. The Home Secreranry | 
seemed to think that nothing much 
could be done about it. 
The ery of “All abcard the League | 
of Nations Council!” is disturbing the | 
pleasant watersof Lake Geneva. Should | 
the gallant British tars told off to man 
the ark of peace be instructed to haul | 
in the gangplank, having first allowed 
able-seaman Fritz to come aboard, or | 
should they consent to the signing on | 
of alland sundry? Sir Austen Cram- 
BERLAIN asked the House to leave him 
with a free hand. Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donaxp said he ought not to want a! 
free hand. Lord Hartixaron said he 
ought not to have a free hand. Mr. 
Lioyp GkrorGE intimated that the 
Fcreiagn Secretary had already tied 
his own hand. Sir ALrrep Monp said 
if it was tied it was tied to our allies 
in the War and not to Germany. Mr. 
BaLpwIn said everybody was really in 
agreement on the question. Let them 
leave the Forrian Secretary to his) 
own devices and he would deliver the 
goods to the satisfaction of all parties 
concerned. By 224 votes to 124 the 
House agreed with the Patme MINISTER. 





“HaHndling was difficult and the tackling 
sure.”"—Evening Paper. 
We think the difficulty has been ex- 
aggerated. 








“In typing always leave a space between 
each line.”—Literary Paper. 


Though less economical, the result 
should be more legible. 


“A Suggestion to Kidney Disposed Persons. 
—I bequeath to the —— Benevolent Society 
the sum of £—— free of all death duties. 

Australian Paper. | 


Nothing doing. We only have 4 touch 





of liver and our doctor assures us ¢ | 


tion has been paid to the persistence of | it is not serious. 
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“On, GEORGE, MOTHER HAS SENT US HER PHOTOGRAPH. 


WHERE DO YOU THINK WE’D BETTER PUT rr?” 


“T DON’© KNOW THAT IT MATTERS, DEAR, PROVIDED YOU REMEMBER.” 














WHAT TO DO WITH WINNINGS. 
(A Dream of “ Monte” Generoso.) 


(‘The Duke of Westminster, who has been having excellent luck at 


| the tables recently, seems to be turning his winnings to good account, 

| for I hear from a friend on the Riviera that he has just presented his 

| aunt, Elizabeth, Marchioness of Ormonde, with a beautiful residence 

| in the most picturesque part of Mentone.”—From “Gossip of London,” 
The Daily Chronicle.} 


| 
| 


| 
| 





Now, if I visited the gambling-tables 
And got away with, well, a million pounds, 
I should not think of starting racing-stables, 
Or laying out golf-links or polo-grounds, 
Or give my wife a sumptuous suit of sables, 
Or excavate remote Sumerian mounds ; 
Nor should I found a Chair of Psycho-botany ; 
While, as for helping aunts, I haven’t got any. 


I'd rather help, not grudging what I gave, 
All grandmothers who still refrain from flocking 
To dancing-halls, who neither “bob” nor “wave” 
Their hair, nor patronize the rainbow stocking ; 
All grandfathers, with one foot in the grave, 
Who wisely yield to Fate’s insistent knocking, 
And do not seek to camouflage senility 
By painful exhibitions of agility. 


Again, I should be generous in subscribing 
Funds to enable certain folk to stay 

As far as possible from England, bribing 
Them to deport themselves and keep away 

In countries where facilities for imbibing 
Are limitless, or dangerous beasts of prey 

Are rife—providing bungalows or villas 

In regions stiff with lions and gorillas. 


Le 








I'd also gladly spend a liberal sum 
In buying up, upon a scale gigantic, 
Those instruments, the saxophone and drum, 
Which desecrate our nights and make them 
frantic, 
Sinking them in the depths no man can plumb 
In mid-Pacific or in mid-Atlantic, 
Or dumping them, to comfort with their squealing 
And throbbing din the Isles of Cocos- Keeling. 


I'd offer prizes, handsomely inviting, 

Out of my large and unexpected loot, 
Our modern Miltons to refrain from writing 

And thus continue gloriously mute ; 
Finance our Pepyses, if they ceased inditin 

Of traits that link them closely with the brute, 
Proclaiming to the world in all their bareness 
The porcine squalors of their souls’ “ awareness.” 


Let others build, establish and endow 
New temples and religions for the creedless ; 
I’d rather spend my surplus here and now 
In the elimination of the needless, 
Checking the tyranny of the higher-brow 
Over the young, the half-baked and the heed- 
less ; 
Performing, with the funds in my exchequer, 
The function of the philanthropic wrecker. 





“St. Paul's?” said a merchant of Kingsway ; 
‘Well, to hope for the best may be Ince’s way ; 
But, on leaving for home, 
I looked up at the dome, 





And I'll swear that I saw the whole thing sway.” 
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SOMNOLENT SCHOLARS. 


Dean Mr. Puncn,—Do the young 
people of the present generation recog- 
nise all the advantages they enjoy over 
their parents and grandparentsin regard 
to dress and diet? I doubt it; but I 
cannot sufficiently congratulate them 
when I read such addresses as that of 
Dr. W. 8. Fenwick at the Institute of 
Hygiene on March 3rd. 

The subject of his discourse was 
“ Disorders of Digestion during School 
Life,” and thereport, though necessarily 
condensed, is full of illumination. But 
it arouses mingled emotions in my mind, 
for when I was a boy at school the 
blessed word Hygiene was practically 
unknown. There were no Fenwicks 
to proclaim on the house-tops that ‘the 
statutory cold tub may induce digestive 
disturbances, and is therefore only good 
for those with whom it agrees.” 1 am 
now (retrospectively) certain that it 
never agreed with me, for the excellent 
modern reason that I never liked it. 

In those far-off days I habitually 
suffered from somnolence during morn- 
ing school, and vaguely imagined that 
this was due to an inadequate allow- 
ance of sleep. Now I know better:— 
“Such manifestations,” says Dr. Frn- 
wick, might be due to maldigestion of 
the last meal, or idiosyncrasy, whereby 


absorbed into the general circulation, 
and exerted a specific influence upon 
the higher centres of the brain (thus 
| causing drowsiness or inattention), or 
| upon the respiratory centre in the 
| medulla oblongata (thus causing deep 
sighs, incessant yawning, or frequent 
short barking coughs). 

“ Somnolence and yawning,” he adds, 
“are particularly apt to occur on those 
days when pea-soup, custard or suet- 
pudding have been supplied at the mid- 
day meal to a sufferer from indigestion 
or food idiosyncrasy.” 

It may help you to understand the 
peuere impression created on me 

y these remarks when I tell you, Mr. 
Punch, that I belonged to the Hamper 
Age, to an age in which I don’t know 
what we should have done without 
hampers. At my private school we 
were given enough to eat, of a sort. 
But already (without knowing it) I was 
a sufferer from “food idiosynerasy "— 
blessed phrase. At our midday meal 
on Sundays we were almostalways given 
cold boiled pork. ‘Some people associate 
Sundays with sausages. As long as I 





live.I shall never be able to dissociate 


Sundays from cold pork and its sequela. 


In the morning we attended service at 
In the evening we 
had —— in the dining-room, and the 

8 sat close under the eye of the 


the parish church. 


| now 


S 
be 





poisons generated in the stomach were | 


headmaster, a most formidable eye, and 
under the rays of a large Moderator 
lamp. What with the “specific influ- 
ence” exerted by the violence of the 
cold pork on my medulla oblongata and 
the glare of the lamp, the ordeal was 
most oppressive. Sofnolence was in- 
evitable, yet sleep was a crime, rebuked 
by the headmaster in his favourite 
formula, ‘Is this what you would do in 
your Christian father’s drawing-room?” 

For my public school I have, on the 
whole, none but grateful feelings, but, 
while I can never discharge the debt 
I owe to the masters, I have no such 
feeling towards those who were in 
charge of our commissariat, or any im- 
pulse to pay @penrnpia, or “ rewards for 
rearing,” in so ar fas diet was concerned. 
Our dinners were a disgrace, and the 
constant recurrence of suet- puddings, 
though mitigated by treacle or currants, 
imposed a heavy strain on our re- 
spiratory centres. It is all changed 
now and for the better. But it would 
be a mistake to imagine that we were 
miserable, or more somnolent than the 
schoolboys of to-day. We had our 
alleviations. Hampers I have already 
alluded to. But there were also the 
blessings of ignorance. We were, most 
of us at any rate, entirely ignorant of 
the existence or whereabouts of our 
medulla oblongata. We knew no more | 
of “food idiosyncrasies” than of the 
meaning of Abracadabra, and some of 
us were so lost to the true functions of | 
medicine as to make a point of sampling | 
the cough-mixture “on tap” in the| 
winter terms, whether we had coughs | 
or not. I can remember the taste of it 
to-day. 

So, to sum up, let us respectfully 
acknowledge the advances of medical 
science in the domain of dietetics with- 
out unduly commiserating a generation 
who were immune from the anxieties of 
digestive introspection. 

I am, dear Mr. Punch, 
Yours respectfully, 
Our PUuER. 











“ Tceland Freezer, nearly new: what offers?” 
Provincial Paper. 

We offer an English north-easter in 

exchange. 


“Wanted, Substitute for J.A.M. for coming 
three months; Irish and Music essential.” _ 
Trish Paper. 
We should have suggested marmalade 
but that the Orange flavour might spoil 
the harmony. 





Agecroft Hall, an Elizabethan manor-house 
on the banks of the Irwell, is to be removed to 
Virginia, U.S.A. 

It moves, the Tudor Agecroft Hall, 

Across the world’s wide stage. 

Is this what architects would call 
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A BLOW FOR ENGLAND; 
Or, THovents on tue P.LM. 

A cURSE on cet homme in the train, | 

And a curse on the life 

Of the lady—his wife ? 

Let us say his adored ;— 

Since coming aboard 

She has slumbered and snored 
Through the bulk of the Burgundy plain. 


Three hours and a quarter ago— 
As we plunged with a crash 
Out of Lyon-Perrache, 
He arose in his might, 

He asserted his right— 
Could I fight 
When he turned the cxavurrage on to 
CHAUD ? 


Three hours and a quarter—a trance— 
Their visages gleam 
Through the mist and the steam. 
Should I open the window and 
dare 
To let currents of air 
On his fair ? 
No; one cannot do these things in 
France. 
A curse on the shape and the form 
And the clothes and the voice 
Of cet homme and his choice, 
His beloved one, his sweet; 
They have put up their feet 
On the seat, 
Et, mon Dieu! it is dreadfully warm, 
She has waked. 
He has patted her hand, 
He has started to speak, 
He has cherished her cheek, 
He has thoughtfully fed 
Her with bonbons and bread, 
He has said——— 
What was that? No, I don’t under- 
stand. 


My word, it is fearfully hot. 
She has rather nice things, 
Such as diamond rings, 
And red paint on her phiz, 
This dear housewife of his— 
If she is— 

Mais je crois on the whole she is not, 


He has made a loud noise with his nose, | 
He has ceased to be fond 
With the beautiful blonde, 
They have gone off to sleep, 
Ces terribles types .. . | 
Hours creep. 
They are both of them lapped in repose. | 
* * % : | 
O’'er the slumbering avoirdupois 
Of cet homme and his dame 
Without fear, without shame, 
In an alien land 
I have stretched forth my hand 
To the deed I have planned; 
I have turned the cuavrraceE back to 





A new “ Transition Age”? 
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JAPANESE STUDENT EXCEEDS OPENING OF LUXURIOUS 
SPEED LIMIT GOLF LINKS IN NEW FOREST 


Yukio Loki, Son of wealthy Tokio Toy-~ 


-Manufacturer an undergraduate of S.Jude’s 
College .Cambridge,wasfined £15 at Cam~ 


Car vo th Police Gourt yesterday for ariving his 
o the Public ic danger 


car 





























Distant View ee Fujiyama 


EXTRAORDINARY OUTBURST 


OF RELIGIOUS FERVOUR IN USA. 





AGCRESSIVE FUNDAMENTALIST CAMPAIGN 
MASSED ATTACK ON EVOLU TIONISTS 
DARWIN DELETED FROM ALL TEXT BOOKS 

KU-KLUXKLAN ASSISTS =. 
REACTIONARIES Me : 
MOB HOUNDS PROF- th ve 
ESSOR OF BIOLOGY ih 

NEW SLOGAN ds or 

PERL of Ea tilee- 
of APE HOUSE atthe Zoo 

ROBINSON | IN N FORM 
At the halfway stage of his natch of 150. aaatere with 

Snookerson yesterday, Robinson had gained a lead of 

10.000 Snockersen scored 12 for an average of 2 

while Robinson made 957 for an average of 165 etc.etc 














THE MAMMoTH, remains of which 
are frequently’ found in Londen Clay 


MAGNIFICENT NEW CLUB HOUSE 
GARAGE ACCOMMODATION ior300 CARS 


Famous Professionals superintend planning of Links 

















THE & rrr OF KING RUFUS, at @ spot which Bimost 
coincides 
with the seventeenth hole. Fromthe Painting inthe Tate Gallery 


NAPOLEON RELICS BOUGHT 
BY RUBBER MAGNATE 
WAISTCOAT REALISES £50,000 


Three Bultons missing, otherwise would 
have fetched higher figure. 

THIRTY FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS 
for Cocked Hat worn at Waterlico 














Scene on Bakerloo Tube during a rush hour 


WINDOW CLEANER FALLS 
90 FEET at QUEEN JANE 


MANSIONS 


MIRACULOUS ESCAPE 
FROM DEATH 
Fall Broken by 
Branch of Tree. 
Suffering from Shock 
and sprained Finger 


Yesterday morning at 10-15 





awindow cleaner —elc 


SIR ' SAAC NEWT Or 
whe aiscevered the lew 
of gravitation. 


THE ART OF ILLUSTRATION. 
(With acknowledgments to our contemporaries.) 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“Le Mmore Jur” (Pavitioy). 
As we settled into our stalls we all 
looked furtively round to discover to 
what. race our neighbours belonged. 
Sometimes this was easy to determine ; 
sometimes not. An engaging apériti/, 
this exercise, however. 
I had cherished lively expectations of 
sound and intelligent entertainment 
from this intriguing business of the two 
associated entrepreneurs. Mr. CHARLES 
Cocuran has vision and Councillor 
RosENTHAL is responsible for the Yiddish 
Theatre of happy fame. But I confess, 
as a Gentile not knowing any Yiddish, 1 
felt a little out'of it, and so 1 gathered 
did my co-religionists (as we phrase it). 
For The Jewish Looking-glass, which 
inevitably forces comparison with the 
Chauve-Souris and The Blue Bird en- 
terprises, depended much more on the 
words than those two admirable alien 
diversions, and it is a rather depressing 
thing to sit mumchance while others 
are laugbing uproariously at jokes which 
are obviously amusing and in all like- 
lihood entertainingly indecorous—one 
knows that particular laugh. 

The promoters, following a notable 
precedent, kept the best wine to the 
last, and I would gladly submit to many. 


spect by even the most ignorant and 
= ar Gentile: “The Wall of 
Lamentation,” a lament for Israel and 





Mr. Victor HENKINE (NOT OUT OF THE ARK) 
“ EXPRESSING GOOD HUMOUR AND Joy.” 


the expression of the hope of a redeem- 
ing Messiah; the old Jewish song, 
“Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani?” mov- 





puzzled moments of boredom to have 
the chance of seeing so admirable, 
so superb a technical accomplish- 
ment as the last number, “A 
Jewish Wedding.” Here the 
whole cast was assembled in a 
scene which represented, not, I 
take it, the wedding itself, but the 
preliminaries or supplement to 
the synagogue ceremony; and 
though, when I had got into the 
spirit of the thing, I deliberately 
set myself to detect any case of 
under- or over-playing on the part 
of any of the participants, I could 
not mark a notch against a single 
actor. This is more of a feat of 
accomplished production and 
skilled team-playing than to the 
casual playgoer may seem appar- 
ent. Nothing that the Chauwve- 
Souris has given us was better 
than this. Happily the lively 
race responsible for this show 
didn’t mind laughing at itself, 
which is one of Heaven's best gifts 
and incidentally relieves the stran- 
ger from his embarrassments. 
The designers, not unexpected- 
ly, sandwiched into their medley 
three ectly serious, indeed 
noble pieces, informed by religious 
fervour, which were most enthu- 
siastically received by that portion 
of the audience which could follow 
the words, and received with re- 











* 


ingly sung by Madame Korn and voci- 





A HAPPY COUPLE. 
From Tae Dairy Mirom Jvir. 


— a 
ferously encored—an odd circumstange 


in these Delysian fields, perhaps— 
and a well-decorated tableau in silver 
and greys, with commentary by a 
bearded elder, of the finding of Re. 
Becca by Eneazar at the well-side 
I also, though understanding nothing 
but the admirable technique of an 
accomplished singer and diseur, derived 
great pleasure from the Hassidic Songs 
by Mr. Victor Henxixe. 

We had also an Hebraicised version 
of the ever popular Katinka of M. | 
Bavaterr’s Company. Madame Sen. | 
SKAI4’s heroine was a very plausible | 
persuasive puppet indeed. 

The farce‘ Mozeltoff,” which, to judge | 
by the laughter of the instructed, con- | 
tained much gravity - removing and, 
(probably) virtue-shaming matter, was | 
too long for comfort in the cireum- | 
stances, but one could appreciate the ad. | 
mirable playing of a drunken part by the | 
accomplished Mr. Vicror Henuixg. | 

A rather unintelligible dance by two | 
Hebrew lovers, who seemed to me now | 
to be having scruples and now to be | 
afraid of snakes, diverted as much as it | 
puzzled me; and a grotesque of six 
brothers who die and rise again was 
evidently very funny if you could guess 
what it was all about. 

Probably the skilled showman in Mr. | 








Cocuran will modify this programme | 
towards more miming and_ less | 
talking. But even with its draw- 
backs I would recommend the | 
show as well worth seeing by the | 
stranger. Possibly however there-| 
are more than enough of friends | 
of the family to fill the seats for | 
some time to come—which, 1) 
take it, is the main calculation | 
of the promoters. The number | 
of terminal skys and ioffs in this | 
programme leads us to realisethat | 
the Russian ventures that bave 
so entertained us have owed much | 
to the artistic and talented cos- | 
mopolitans who contribute this | 
latest variation on a now familiar | 
theme. A good, indeed a brilli- | 
ant, show. 3; 
“Pattapium PLEASURES” 
(PALLADIUM). 
Mr. Cuarves Guuciver and bis | 
lieutenant, Mr. Harry Day, offer | 
us twenty-two of these pleasures | 
—which in general would seem 
to be too much and apt to pall and 
cloy the palate. But they swing) 
by at such a pace, there 18 80 
much genuine invention, sou 
if not subtle, in their contrivance, 
while there are at least three 
comedians, Mr. Brty MERS0S, 
Mr. Grorae Ciarke and Mr.Joun 





the | 








Kirey, with so notable a sense of 
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fun and such commendable versatility, 
that we had little time or reason to be 
ao was also a rather jolly old- 
world—that is pre- War world—flavour 
about the show. First, in the matter of 
legs. There must have been about two 

sof these in the Beauty Chorus, and 
they waggled more or less in tune, with 
that little kick, half-left, half-right—one 
of the least lovely movements which can 
be executed with nether limbs—reminis- 
cent of the charmingly ingenuous tech- 
nique of the old Empire. Then we had 
a very pleasant interlude—Mr. 
Lestrz Stuart's dream songs, 
oldfayourites of that popular com- 
poser, which took us back thirty 
years and more to the days before 
jazz broke in and hid melody in 
the mazesofrhythm. Mr. Stuart 
himself presided over the piano, 
and with a stony gravity, but, I 
suspect and hope, a very genuine 
pleasure, took the tributes of a 
public which proved that it had 
not the short memory with which 
itis usually credited. Although 
in these three decades the ‘“ Sol- 
diers of the Queen” brand of 
patriotic song has given place to 
the I Want to go’'Ome” variety, 
the roof shook with the enthu- 
siasm which greeted this interest- 
ing bat. scarce credible survival, 
whieh was accompanied by three 
brace of pipers, a wonderful drum- 
mer, a “band of the Guards" and 
several platoons of young Guards- 
women—in busbies which would 
have thrown any British colonel 
into a fatal apoplexy. 

Mr. Bint.y Merson appeared be- 
fore us as an Australian cricketer 
(80-so), an insurance agent with 
an ingenious technique of sales- 
manship (distinctly good), an um- 
brellamerchant (very good indeed), 
an op-erratic taxi-driver (excel- 
lent); as Sir Gzraty pu Maurier 
in“ The Cast of Mrs. Cheyney ” 
(not so good); the husband in a blandly 
foolish true-to- nature playlet, “Un- 
necessary Remarks,” and a distin- 
guished Scotch comedian whose alleged 
foibles were castigated with friendly 
malice—this last a turn quite admirable 
both in matter and form. 

r. Gzorar Ciarke worked out very 
Pleasantly and very competently varia- 
fons on the theme of the British silly 
48s, and danced in an accomplished 
manner with a clever little lady, Tiny 
Mire, who is also an actress of parts. 

_ pentiment was provided by a pecu- 
liatly British exhibition, “ Mothers of 
the World.” Why this series of lullabies 
Was introduced by a white-robed nun 
(Miss Toors Pounps), and why it alltook 


ce 





La 


< 


Z 


Gerald . 
Gladys . 





placeinacathedral with New Art stained 
glass, the stone cubicles of the mothers 
of Ireland, Russia, Honolulu, black 
America, Japan and Italy being guarded 
by men in full armour, was not quite 
clear to me. But as an audience we 
took the nun and the mothers and the 
property babies to our bosoms. A pleas- 
ant scene for cynics. F 

Somebody who deserves great credit 
had devised a most ingenious snake 
dance for the ladies of the Chorus, which 
will ke better when the snake knows how 
to control its muscles and the general 


4 
i 


a 
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“THE CAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY.” 
(So like the original.) 





timing of its squirms. A “March of 
the Crusaders,” the young ladies look- 
ing less like Crusaders than would have 
been believed possib!e, had for its chief 
virtue a clever lighting effect. 

Mr. Anton Dorin and Mr. Rupert 
Dooxr had contrived an all- British 
ballet in the Russian manner on the 
theme “A Flutter in the Dovecote,” in 
which Mr. Donn was the bold gentle- 
man-dove who frightened away a 
threatening eagle from the bevy of 
fluttered hen-birds by his aggressive 
(and competent) gymnastics, and danced 
himself into love with the Principal 
Hen, Miss Ints Rowe, a talented and 
graceful lady with the supple - steel 
sinews of the au'hentic danseuse. The 





Mr. Brtery Merson. 
Miss Toors Pounps. 





ballet, well designed, dressed and danced, 
included some charming minor doves. 
A sound and healthy show. There 
was less than usual of the ribald double- | 
entente, and if any worldly-minded 
person should be discouraged by this 
let him console himself with the thought 
of those two hundred and eighty-eight 
(or so) silk stockings ; though perhaps, 
in these days of modish abbreviations, 
we are all more or less in the position 
of the bus-conductor, to whom ankles 
and the like ain’t no treat—which in- 
dicates a wholesomer state of society, 
on the whole, I think. =; 





The QurEN has consented to 
attend a special matinée at the 
Scala Theatre, in aid of The Mary 
Macarthur Holiday Home for 
Working Women, at 2.45 on Wed- 
nesday, March 17th, when The 
Blue Stockings, adapted from 
Mouiére’s Les Femmes Savanies, 
will be presented. The artistes in- 
clude Miss Gwen Frranecon- 
Davies, Miss Esmé Beringer, 
Miss Donorny Sixx, Mr. Ernest 
Tuesicrer, Mr. Russert THorn- 
DIKE and Mr. O. B. Crarencr. 

* * & 

At the Scala Theatre, March 
23rd to 27th, The May/air Drama- 
tic Club, which revived Lionel and 
Clarissa in May, 1924, is to revive 
another eighteentli-century opera, 
The Siege of Belgiade. The music 
has been arranged by Mr. ALFrep 
Reyrnoxps. The production is for 
the benefit of the British Empire 
Cancer Campaign. 

“x * 

In aid of the Holiday Home, 
North St. Pancras School for 
Mothers, Mr. Jonn Bucnan will 
give a lecture on “The Pen of a 
Ready Writer,” at 5 pw, Mareh 
11th, at 18, Carlton House Ter- 
race. Tickets, £1 1s., 10s. 6d. 
and 5s., may be obtained from 
Countess Grey, 9, Chester Terrace, 

agent’s Park, N.W.1. 














F.om “ Answers to Correspondents”: 
‘Fine emery paper will sometimes remove 
the worst of the shine. Try this, and after- 
wards sponge the place with warm water to 
which has been added a spoonful of ammonia,” 
Australian Paper. 
And then see what your nose looks like. 
“Young gentleman desires any post; titled 
references ; willing to risk life if necessary.” 
Trish Paper. 
It will be recalled that the Captain of 
the Pinafore, ‘though related to a peer,” 
could “hand and reef and steer,” and 
was “never known to quail at the fury 
of a gale.” 
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MORE JACKDAW IN GEORGIA. 
Rep Wrse anp Mevon-Seep. 
(After Mr. E. Powys Ma1HeExrs.) 
I.—Annam Breakrast Sone. 
Come, my Delight! and I say again, Come, my Delight! 
The hens are clucking and scratching and will not cease. 
Come, my Delight! 


There are strips of bacon like the thighs of Tuan San; 
They shine as the sleek flanks of Abu Soola. 
Come, my Delight! 


Under the bamboo spines by the edge of the rice-field 
Sudusi the hen has laid twin eggs for us. 
Come, my Delight! 


They are warm as sleep, they are like your little elbows ; 
Within them is the sun, and the moon’s pallor. 
Come, my Delight! 


Put on your lemon shoes and saffron garment, 
And set Chi-gumi the dark pot over the flame. 
Come, my Delight! 


By ways of almond-blossom, by tall green rushes, 
We will go to the rice-field where the eggs are waiting. 
Come, my Delight! 


And the thighs of Tuan, the sleek flanks of Abu Soola, 
Shall melt in a dish of fat on a golden tripod. 
Come, my Delight! 


Rice-bread shall be toasted, and kidneys of young lambs, 
And the sun and moon shall mingle on Nankin plates. 
Come, my Deligtit! 


Open your lattice, Belovéd! I have heard Sudusi ; 
There are eggs by the rice-field, and my stomach is crying. 
Come, my Delight! 
From the Annamese of Na Poo (1 Sth Cent.). 


II1.—Szasovan. 
A wart shows brown 
Between her eyes and hair. 


As if a water-rat, 
Peeping from a still water at sunset, 
Paused between two purple lotuses 
And a tangle of eels. 

From the Arabic. 


IlIl.—We Two py a Lake. 


We have trudged over the wet paths under the tall bamboos 
To the lake where flamingoes fly in fans of scarlet. 

There is a sound in the evening as of a usurer's shutters, 
The scud and hiss of waters and again sudden shutters falling. 


Six crocodiles slide one by one into the steaming lake; 
They say “ Ank,” and then, after a long time, “ Oosh,” 
Sliding down darkly from the glistening mud. 


Three of the sliding beasts are old and black, 
And three are young and green with yellow bellies. 


Once I saw three tax-collectors with their three assistants 
Entering a poet's house in Kwang-tsu. 
They made sharp sounds with their broken teeth. 
: From the Chinese of Ping Pong (19th Cent.), 
= W. K. 8. 








A New Terror for Editors. 


“ Riding down —— Hill this afternoon I nearly heard the cuck 
Such early evidences of spring are putege worth recording.” git 
s€: 
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WHAT THE SUN SAW. 


“Tue other day,” said the sun, “I had one of my ae 
glimpses of your country. In fact, exce : 
glimpse y y act, except for an hour or | 
so, I think it was the first real look at you that I have had | 
since October.” | 

“It’s our loss,” I said. 

‘¢ And mine too,” said the sun. ‘ No doubt you blame me| 
for it, but it’s nothing to do with me at all. That rain | 
and those clouds that you specialise in are not of my making. | 
Do you suppose that if I had my way I should spend | 
most of my time with my eyes concentrated on Africa and 
dull countries like that? I’m fed up with tropical sights, 
It’s a real privation not to see any pretty English girls | 
from October to March. I have a child of my own, | 
admit—Violet Ray she's called, and I’m very fond of her 
—but I'd like to see more of those others too. But what's | 
the use when you're always behind a screen of vapour?” | 

‘How strange!” I said. “I had never thought of you. 
wanting to see us and being prevented by greater powers, | 
It’s a new idea. You see, we’re in the habit of pitching | 
into you whenever it rains too much and scolding you for | 
not appearing. The newspapers are full of it.” 

“I know,” said the sun. “It’s very unfair. I assure you 
I’m devoted to England, and nothing is so disappointing 
as to be shut away from you all in the way I am. As for 
cricket—it 's heart-breaking. I have a passion for that) 
game, and again and again I get no glimpse of a mateh | 
at all. Let’s hope there’ll be better luck with the Tests 
this year. I may be the Lord of Light, the centre of the 
solar system and all that kind of thing, but | can assure you 
that I too have my crosses to bear, and not the least of them | 
is the constant obscuration of the British Isles by vapour.” 

“Tt is extraordinary,” I said. “ Fancy that you too—you 
of all creatures—should have trials and worries! But you 
have been getting a sight of us lately, I'm glad to say. Still, 
the pleasure is probably greater on our side. Howsoever 
it may amuse you to see us, 1 assure you that it does more 
than amuse us, it absolutely thrills and invigorates us, to see 
you. And how do you find us this time?” 

“Oh,” said the sun, “I’ve been enjoying myself im- 
mensely. You all looked so happy. You always do in the 
first fine days after winter, even if you catch colds too. 
I've been studying you from Land’s End right away to 
Scotland; but of course I rarely see much of that country; 
and, as for Ireland, it’s almost a closed book to me.” 

“Did anything in particular strike you?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he said, “the roads. What a lot of roads you're 
making and straightening! And motors too—quantities 
more. Which reminds me of an odd little incident that) 
came under my notice just outside a town where there was | 
a big race meeting. Ly the side of the road an old man} 
was resting. It was about noon, and I suppose the unex- 
pected warmth of the day had been too much for him; he 
may also have been underfed ; he looked like it. Amyway, | 
there he was, in a half-fainting state by the side of the, 
road, hoping that some passing car would have pity on him | 
and give him a lift. But no. I watched for quite a long) 
while, but on that particular bit of road only three cars) 
came along. Enormous things. And what do you think 
they were carrying? Who do you think their passengers | 
were, passengers that really count, passengers that mustn't) 
be asked for a lift—far too important passengers for apy of | 
them to stop and pick up a decrepit old man? Who do; 
you think they were? Racehorses, if you please, racehorses | 
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hastening from the trainers’ to the course.” B.V.L 








“Strong new skeleton Wardrobe, 45s.” —Provincial Papers 
We shall all want one of these. 








tter in Provincial Paper, 
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“OH, MY DEAR, ['M SO TIRED OF WAITING FOR MY HUSBAND. 


RCY A PrerurRE.” 





SHE-SHANTIES. 
A Parr or Groves? 


Phyllis kissed me while I slept 
| (Phyllis tells me), none perceiv- 
ing. 
Proof in kind I might accept, 
: But the tale is past believing; 
For the mortal is not made 
And the monster is not known 
But, if those sweet lips be laid 
Light as blossom on his own, 
¢ his sleep as deep as death 
fe must feel that inagic breath ; 
In his soul will trumpets bellow, 


“Angels kissed me, happy man!” 


ee 
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Phyllis, if your tale were true, 
Surely I had dreamed of you! 
I was dreaming, lucky fellow, 
But I dreamed of Ann. 


Drowsing in the leather chair, 
Horrid visions filled my mind; 
I was hunted by a bear, 
And the bear was close behind. 
Sudden, for no certain cause, 
Rapture banished all alarms, 
Dodging my pursuer’s jaws 
I was in my darling’s arms. 
Over the sea we went together 
Hand-in-hand, and,oh, what weather! 
Charming Ann could not resist me 
(Which, awake, alas! she can). 





Phyllis, if your tale is true, 
These delights I owe to you; 
I am very glad you kissed me, 
Since I dreamed of Ann. 
A. P. H. 
“Dr. -—- will speak on ‘ Poesy in Life,’ 
‘ Posy in Religion,’ ‘ Posey in Art,’ ‘ Posey in 
Nature,’ ‘ Posey in Personality.’ He will also 
diseuss problems in English literature.” 
Canadian Paper. 
We hope they will include spelling. 








‘‘ When the firemen arrived they were de- 
layed in reaching the fire by scores of char- 








women whocame rushing out of the building.” | 


Evening Paper, 
It seems to have been very thoroughly 
charred. 
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THE THRUSTER’S DREAM. 


“ END OF A GREAT RUN! ONLY TWO IN Irv.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

I HAD an idea that etiquette was on the wane, and that 
particular enunciations of the social difficulties of Mrs. A. 
and Mrs. B. were ceasing to occupy ladies’ papers. “In a 
few years,” I said, “etiquette will be a lost art, like morris- 
dancing. Then there will be an Old English Etiquette 
Revival Society, and ardent members will take you to ro- 
mantic places like Oxford Town Hall to see octogenarians 
from the Banbury Road turn down the right-hand corners 
of visiting-cards—with a City Councillor in the Chair. Pro- 
bably it will be done to soft music, traditional tunes like 
‘The Old Man Can't Keep His Wife at Home.’ And pro- 
bably I shall be so fascinated that I shall come back to my 
own corner of England, which cares for none of these things, 
and practise turning down the edges of cards myself.” This 
bright dream however has been completely dissipated );y tne 
publication of The Book of Etiquette (Assoct.7~9 BOOKBUYERS 
Co.). Apparently there are stj!! wnole stretches of country 
where the visiting-carad with the turn-down edge is stiil 
in lively use. It is “never left by a servant” and “the 
turning down should be done inwards.” What a quantity 
of things Lady Trouser knows for certain that | should 
only have guessed at! I suppose I ought to keep her two 
compendious volumes as a final court of appeal, so that 
whenever I waver about which of my decorations to wear 
at a levée or when to arrive at a cremation or how to pro- 
nounce Leveson-Gower I can go straight to a source of 
sound dostrine. This, though, is a little hard on a book 
which, apart from its subject, it would have been entertain- 
ing to read through. Perhaps my best course is to recom- 
mend it to the climber who has just started climbing—if, in 

fact, any climber stops to listen to cultural directions. 
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up the cabin, the disorder of it and the uncleanliness 
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* Masterson.” 

“Who's it by ?” 

“Mr. Hurcninson. No, that’s the publisher; Mr. Frawkav 
wrote it.” 

‘What's it about, dear ?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t hardly tell you, dear. It’s all about an | 
Englishman, a reel gentleman, he was; he had five million | 
pounds and eyes of that pale peculiar far-away blue colour, | 
if you know what I mean, and a down-curling moustache | 
and a strong well-cut nose, and a white tough-sinewed neck; | 
and all about a girl, Ireen she was called, who wanted to | 
marry acave-man. She said so out loud just when she was | 
crossing Bond Street, and she had jade eyes and reel furs. | 
But she was no good, and carried on with another mag, 6) 
lord he was, after this man Mestsrson hud married her, if | 
you knov; what i mean. And there ’s a man in the book | 
called Adrian Rose, a Jew he was, perfectly sweet, with a 
jet-black clipped moustache. And he started a thing called 
the Fellowship of Loyal Citizens, saying everybody was 
Bolshevists except them; and they had a dinner and he 
madea speech, Oh, and then this man Masterson, he nearly 
won the Grand National with his horse, The Animal they | 
called it, only it fell and had to be killed; and Ireen never. 
came and looked when it was dying ; but this man Masterson 
he never forgot the stare of its eyes. But the lord! told | 
you about got into her cabin on Masterson’s yacht in the | 
middle of a great storm, when Masterson was telling — 
what todo with theship. But Masterson came in and found | 
them there and fought the other fellow and knocked bim | 
half silly. Perfectly sweet that bit is, too. Let me read | 
you what the book says, dear :— Bee 

‘And always the dawn grew—grew in on them—lighis | 
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ae Scomieneeeemepeiabene povaapenpaniatsion 
| the bed whereon she had Jain with her 
| paramour, and the gouts of blood he had 
as from her paramour, and the hor- 
| ror—the sheer abysmal hell-horror—of 
| her malicious eyes.’ 

« Wonderful how he makes you seem 
\to see it all. Almost like the pictures, 
| isn’t it, dear?” 
| “Tell you what it reminds me of. It 
‘reminds me of the Sheikh, almost.” ; 
| «Ah, but this one was a reel English 
| gentleman, if you know what I mean. 

He had five million pounds.” 


Mr. Frank H. Conner has realised 
' that in telling the story of Food Control 
during the War he is serving a course 
that might easily become unutterably 
‘insipid as a réchaujfé, though originally, 
one remembers, only too piquant. So, 
‘in A State Trading Adventure (Oxrorp 
| Usrversrry Press), he has wisely, as 
| Mr. Punch cannot but agree, though 
| with some twinges of modesty, invoked 
‘the aid of this journal, making use of 
| half-a-dozen or more Food Control car- 
toons to illuminate his arguments. Hav- 
‘ing secured this powerful ally against 
the threatening forces of boredom—his 
own boredom, perhaps, rather than his 
_readers’—the author has further armed 
himself with a certain flippancy and 
‘freedom of manner, so different from 
| normal official discretion that the seeker 
| alter serious information may be apt to 
| bea little bewildered. The serious in- 
| formation is there all right, but when 
| Mr. Couter assures us with a straight 
| face, for instance, that the suggestion to 
‘ration American bacon “ was readily 
disposed of by pointing out that no 
,one would eat more of it than he was 
| obliged” there is some danger possibly, 
not that he will be misunderstood in 
| tegard to the bacon, but that some of his 
|More responsible dicta will be inter- 
age as having been offered in a simi- 
larly lively spirit. The sober progress of 
‘his serious statements is in fact varied, 
/Inthemood of adventure, by wholly irre- 
‘levant literary joy-riding—his account 
of the Peace Conference proceedings, 
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The Large Lady. “Yus, SOMEBODY DID MAKE A MISTAKE, THEY OUGHT TO ‘AVE 
PUT POISON DOWN FOR YER!” 











for example—not to mention little wayside tiltings against | publication of his third American book—he hadn’t. His 
sundry political champions whom he goes out of his way to|characters are in the same predicament; so, though the 
eneounter. All the same he does here provide, along with | majority of them are wholly given over to getting on and 
.|98@ or two main conclusions, all the material that could | having a good time (business being synonymous with the 

possibly be needed to confirm almost any desired opinion | first and love practically conterminous with the second), the 
on what was a truly amazing piece of State organisation. | chronicle of their fortunes as a whole is anything but i/lum- 


inating. Its artless Pennsylvanian heroine, Una Golden, 


Modern progress has been unsympathetically defined as | crosses “blessed matrimony off the list as a commercial 
“the multiplication of means to no end,” and the typical | prospect ” on her father's death and, realising that no other 
y expression of this disinterested activity is, 1 take it, | opening is available in her native town, transfers herself and 

the modern realistic novel. The ostensible end of Zhe Job| her mother to New York. The lifeand death of the uprooted 
(Carr) is to portray a representative New York stenographer | Mrs. Golden, who waxes increasingly futile in a small flat 
out ‘what women in business can do to make| while Una forges ahead in a commercial college, have 

aman their existence of loveless routine.” This might be| certain ignoble pathos; and the most memorable passage in 
extremely interesting if Mr. Srncuarr Lewis had any ex- | the book depicts the girl's acute embarrassment on being left 
ing views on business or any clear notions on love. | alone, on her mother’s death, with the latter's aged canary. 

But apparently in 1916—for this is the first English | For the rest, neither the flighty youth she loses and ulti- 
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mately recaptures, nor her interim husband, a middle-aged vul- 


—————— enn 
: i | 
Even in these starkly realistic days there are right and | 





arian, is an attractive portrait ; and her final apotheosis as aq wrong ways of handling such episodes. Miss Parrtiok this | 


big business-woman with a“ crackajack maid at forty a month 
to mind the cat ” (and a possible baby) seems a poor return 
for the professional drudgery and emotional outlay involved. 

It is quite a long time since such a strange mixture as 
Laughter and Tears (Joan Lane) has come my way. The 
title suggests sharp contrasts, but nothing like the jazz 
effects which the Hon. Mrs. Lionen Guest has prepared for 
her readers. In her eleven stories there are crudeness and 
simple pathos, real fun and cheap facetiousness; characters 
and lay figuresare indiscriminately mixed. Some are sketches ; 
one has a melodramatic plot; two are allegories, and one 
retells an ancient ugly snake story which has been told so 
many times already that only the most obliging reader will 
find his flesh creeping at the dénouement. The best story 
is “The Millers’ Farm,” which shines among its companions 
like gold amongst dross—an almost perfect thing of its sort. 
Next best I liked three stories which are linked together 


time has chosen the wrong one. 





! 
The Divine Spark (Faner anv Gwyer), by Perer Trams, 
should appeal to those who like to wonder what they 
would do in difficult situations. John Dehan, of Bewlay, Kad | 
been a cripple from his childhood, and his main desire in life | 
was that his younger brother, Mvelyn, should return from | 
the War and look after the family place. While on leaye | 
Evelyn had married a neighbour who was in close sympathy 
with John's pious devotion to Bewlay, and a happy if un- | 
eventful future seems to await all three of them—all four. | 
if you include Bewlay. But within a year of the coming of | 
peace Evelyn had fallen into the hands of a vampire of 
woman and proceeded to neglect both his wife and Bewlay. 
After argument and expostulation John finally expressed his | 
determination, if the vampire was not dismissed, to undergo | 
a dangerous operation on the off-chance of recovering the use 
of his limbs. Hvelyn refused to disentangle himself, and the 








by the fact that they 
all deal with the same 
queer boarding - house 
in @ mining-district of 
South Africa; they are 
often exaggerated and 
improbable, but full of 
high spirits. It was a 
pity to put first in the 
book “ The Pugilist and 
the Cook,” a story full 
of much badly-observed 
detail, in which Mrs. 
Guest's attempts at 
fun have sometimes 
achieved something 
quite different, as in the 
sentence, ‘‘he removed 
the rest of the lip-stick 
and mayonnaise off her 
lips with burning 
kisses.” Quotations from 
Conrucius, SwepeEn- 
BORG and other sources | 
will probably raise en- ' 














NOT A “HUSH-HUSH” CAR, 


operation ended fatally, | 
But the aim which John 
failed to realise in life 
is realised by his death. 
it is a powerful tale, in 
which pride of birth | 
and love of home do 
strenuous hattleagainst 
irresponsible indulgence, 
The concluding scenes 
might have been *etit- 
tailed, but that is my | 
sole complaint. 

After reading The 
Stranger Within the 
Gates (ALLEN AND Ux- 
win) I rejoice exceed- 
ingly that | have nota 
| dual personality. Watto 
Southern, born of éx- 
| tremely respectablepar- 
ents, was generally a 
rather timid fastidious 
youth ; but at intervalsbi | 














tirely false expectations in people who just glance through 
the book before taking it out of the lending library. 


If Firefly (Hrcninson) were a first novel I should be 
inclined to give it high marks, Its virtues are many and 
its faults are in the main those for which a gifted amateur 
is-readily excused. But with seven published novels behind 
her Miss Diana Parariox is beyond the stage of promise, 
and as an achievement this eighth book of hers must be 
accounted only second-rate. With admirable foresight Mr. 
and Mrs. Gay had christened their daughter Helen Penelope, 
being uncertain whether she would launch a thousand ships 
or wait patiently at home. In the event she did some- 
thing of both. With money she had won in a newspaper 
competition she launched her foster-brother Paul on a 
literary career, and then she waited at home until Circe and 
Calypso had done with him, in the meantime rejecting at 
least one eligible suitor. Miss Parrick’s narrative is always 
good. So also is her dialogue, except for one extraordinary 
lapse where Helen is made to talk, for a whole page, like 
the worst of literary prigs. There are also one or two 
lapses in the book of another kind. As a seductress 
Sybil Watson could boast a very efficient technique, the 
details of which I would gladly have taken for granted. 








was overpowered by what he called his “states,” and then he | 
became a dare-devil ready to risk his life, engage in devastat- | 
ing amours and fracture the Ten Commandments. During | 
these visitations he invariably disappeared and left his un- 

happy relations in a condition (for they would never deseribe | 
it asa‘ state”) of the utmost anxiety. Presently he would 
recover and return to his harassed family without remem-_ 
bering anything that he had done in the interval. So deftly | 
does Miss Nina Boys tell her story that its improbabilities | 
do not obtrude themselves, and, although I was once or twice | 


a little bewildered by the multitude of complications, Watlo | . 


secured my attention throughout his unusual career. 





In Full Sail (Meruuen) Miss C. Fox Smira (“C. FP. 8") 
of Punch) has collected some more of her sea songs and | 
ballads, most of them from these pages. Lest Mr. Puneh | 
should seem prejudiced in her favour if he gave his own) 
opinion of her work, he will give that of JoserH CONRAD, | 
as quoted on the wrapper of this charming volume: “In| 
her I verily believe the quintessence of the collective sou! | 
of the latter-day seaman has found its last resting-piaee, 
and a poignant voice before taking its flight for ever from 
the earth.” Mr, Pau W. Surrn again lends her the aid of 
his delicate and understanding art. 


—— 
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Somenopy recently said that M. 
Brand has the political life of a cat. 
We sincerely hope that there is no 
significance in the fact that this is his 
ninth experience of the Premiership. 


Mussotini is going to try to form a 
colonial conscience in Italy. Apparently 
he considers that Soho is a failure. 

“* 

“What will the Budget contain?” 
asks a headline. Without pretending 
to inside information, we venture to 
predict that it will contain some re- 
ference to taxation. 


oe 


* 


It is announced that Mr. and Mrs. 
Doveias Fairpanks may possibly be 
coming to England before long. We 





A Birmingham dentist was recently 
discovered to be a burglar by night. 
The danger of this double life is that 
you may absent-mindedly try to displace 
a tooth with a charge of dynamite, 


An automatic piano has been pre- 
sented toaconvalescent homeat Walton. 
This will be useful in case any of the 
patients happen to be suffering from 
savage breasts. , 4, 

In view of recent events it seems that 
country mansions are peculiarly liable 
to catch fire. And the hunting-seats of 
the mighty are not always as safe as 
they mightke. , . 


A man sentenced at Brighton for 
forgery was said by the police to be the 
most expert forger of Treasury notes 





ees 

According to a personal paragraph | 
Sir Austen CHAMBERLAIN at moments | 
of crisis has a habit of shooting his | 
cuffs. Itis to his credit that he doesn't ! 
shoot some of the other delegates. 


“The wine of Locarno is already | 
corked,” says Mr. LuovnGrorar. Still, | 
at the worst if wasn’t made from sour | 
grapes. ae 

From Colonel House's book it is | 
evident that he played a great part in | 
bringing America into the Peace, 


There is some talk of calling a mass | 
meeting of ex-Premiers of France to | 
consider the case of the falling franc. 

x * | 
* | 

A correspondent writing to the Daily 

Press declares that he saw four glow: | 





find this uncertainty 


very unsettling. Heer TD 





A lecturer recently 
stated that some people 
have a muscular ten- 
deney to let small arti- 
cles slip from their 
fingers. We trust no- 
body like this is selected 
for the test team. 





It is said that carp 
come readily at the 
sound of a bell. This 
habit prevents them 
from ever making good 
tea-shop waitresses. 


It is rumoured that 
a well-known Society 
woman has come home 
from the U.S.A. very 








Lady Diner (as a new arrival shids on a piece ef ice-cream), “I pipn'T KNOW 
THEY HAD A CABARET SHOW HERE,” 


worms in Hyde Park | 
last week. The Brighter | 
London Society must | 
have started its Spring 
campaign. 


At the London Musi- 
cal Competition Testi- 
val hundredsof children 
executed the set piano- 
forte pieces. We are 
unable to repress the | 
thought that each of | 
them lives next door to | 
somebody. 


“Tf someone steps on | 
your foot and you be- 
come abusive this is | 
probably due tothe fact 
that as a child you had | 
scarlet fever,’ says Dr. | 
GrorGeE M. Stratton. 








disappointed because they relused to 
refuse to admit her on the grounds of 
moral turpitude. 


Immigrants to the U.S.A. are in future 
to be judged by the standards of moial 
turpitude usual in their own countries. 
Head-hunters from Borneo will be glad 
they haven’t to conform to Chicago. 


A critic asks, “Can atmosphere make 
&play?” Well, the decision to allow 
smoking has saved many a production. 


Some of these small cars are getting 
80 very small that the only way they 


can deal with a refractory pedestrian is 
to sting him. . 


A music publisher alleges that broad- 
tasting has the effect of shortening the 
life of a popular song. We have all 
along been ready to believe that broad- 
casting would be found to serve some 
useful purpose. 


eee 
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they had ever dealt with. It is ex- 
pected that when he sets up in business 
again he will use this testimonial on 
his notepaper. 


A man is reported to have been cured 
of asthma by getting rid of his parrot. 
Some parrots do take one's breath away. 


We see one of the ‘Varsity coxes 
described as “a perfect little dear.” 
This is the sort of thing that inspires a 
crew with the will to win. 


A man convicted at Paisley of steal- 
ing golf balls was caught through try- 
ing to sell them to two detectives in 
plus-fours. Men in plus-fours are often 
mistaken for golfers. 


Mr. T. A. E,ntson is still hard at work 
at the age of seventy-nine. The case 
of this famous scientist shows that the 
road to longevity is paved with good 
inventions. 





and several relapses. 








In that case the man whose foot we | 
stepped on the other night must have | 
had a serious illness with complications | 
' 
The mystery ot the artificial leg | 
which was picked up on the road out- | 
side Broadstairs has now been cleared | 
up. It appears that a pedestrian had | 
dropped one of bis spares. 


| 

At the Hamburg Zoo the other day | 

a boa-constrictor tried to swallow its | 

tail and died. What an object-lesson | 
for the Liberal Party ! 


While being driven through a street 


a tailor’s premises. It probably mis- 
took them for a china shop. 


| 

i 

at Walmer last week a bullock ran into 
} 


“There is an indefinable joy in anti- | 


cipation,” says Lady Hove. ‘That | 
settles it. We shall not rob our tailor | 
of his little sunshine. 

= - — — - _ ee 
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| bringing before the public various scenes 


| interest. 
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MILITARY DRAMA. 


ul. 
Tue last play Private Pullthrough 
and I wrote together with the idea of 


of everyday Army life proved such a 
success that we have written some more. 
In deference to many correspondents 
we have this time introduced a love 
Private Pullthrough assures 
me that even in the Army this is quite 
usual, 

In this play all the food eaten behind 
the scenes is by Foughtem and Bastem, 
with the exception of the Army biscuit 
employed as a missile in Act I., which 
is by the Army Service Corps. The 
pay used in the pay scene in Act ITI. is 
by somebody or other—the Army Pay 
Corps, I suppose—certainly not by me. 


even more respectfully.) But hist! he 
comes. 
Enter Private Montmorency. 
Private Montmorency (to himself and 
the audience). Not tili Friday shall | get 
my pay and be able to take sweet Minnie, 
the Quartermaster’s daughter, to the pic- 
tures. But can I by then do something 
for the Regiment ? 
[Pulls copies of “Infantry Train- 
ing,” “ King’s Regulations” and 
“ Manual of Military Law” from 
his pocket and starts studying 
them. Enter an officer, LEFT ; 
preceded by several privates going 
rapidly across stage LEFT to 
RIGHT. 
Officer. Ah, Montmorency, my fellow, 
studying the drill? 
Private Montmorency drops books 
" with crash, stands to attention 





The language used by the platoon-ser- 
geant in Act II. is by mistake and 
should be slurred over. 


Act [. 

A typical Barracks scene. Blocks of build- 
ings looking like converted prisons ; 
acres of much-worn asphalt stretching 
away into the topmost corner of the 
back-cloth, and a sign-board reading 
“To the Guard-room”’ on one side and 
“To the Incinerator” on the other. 
To emphasise the fact that it is a 
military barracks a rifle or two may 
be left lying about. Two privates are 
strolling up and down and chatting. 
First Private. Well, Charles, I agree 

with you. In my opinion the Colonel 

has not the necessary qualities which 
should go to make 

(This space reserved for the airing of 
any private grievance against the Colonel 
by whoever takes the part of First 
Private.) 

Second Private (hurriedly). Yes, yes, 
quite right, Richard. But personally I 
think the Adjutant’s foibles 

(Space reserved as above for grievances 
against the Adjutant.) 








F. P, I notice that our friend, Private 
| Montmorency, is not his usual self. He 
| Was two-and-a-haii minutes late for tea 


to-day. 


S. P. (lowering his voice). It is an 


affair of the heart. 
F. P.(lapsing into vernacular). Lamme 


| you don’t say! Who's the fairy ? 
S. P. The Quartermaster’s daughter. 
F. P. Sweet Minnie, the Quarter- Enter the Colonel. 


master’s daughter! Is this true? 


S. P. Yes; but she said she would not 
| look favourably on him till he has done [Enter the General. 
something for the Regiment (both men 
stand toattention and salute respectfully), box to watch the drill. 
The Colonel. Now, men, I want you 


to drill very nicely because the General 


n| has come to watch you, and the ho 
stand to attention again and salute : oer 


and till he has got some money. 


till Friday for pay parade. (Both me 


.~ 


F. P: Poor fellow! and he must wait 


and salutes. This will have to 
be practised correctly, the right 
hand being brought smartly witha 
circular motion to the head, palm 
to the front, fingers extended and 
close together, point of the fore- 
finger an inch . . . but see“ In- 
faniry Training,” p. 91. 
Private M. (facing front). Yes, Sir. 
Every private wears a subaltern’s Sam 
Browne beneath his tunic. 
[They shake hands. 
Officer (hoarsely). On you and men 
like you hangs the honour of the Regi- 
ment; for to-morrow there is a full 
Battalion Parade and the General has 
been asked. 
Private M. (murmurs). The General 
will watch the Regiment drill. The 
honour of the Regiment! 
[Officer pats him on the shoulder, 
swallows twice and exit. 
Private M. The honour of the Regi- 
ment ! 
[Someone .(orr) throws an army 
biscuit at him, but only registers 
an outer. 
Curtain. 


Act Il. 


To-morrow afternoon. A parade ground 
with all the battalion drawn up in close 
column for inspection by the General. 
This may need careful staging. 
"| of the rear rank of No. 9 Platoon, 
“C" Company. 

The Colonel. Good afternoon, all. 
The Battalion. Good afternoon, Sir. 


Private Montmorency is seen No. 4 


U Introductions 
are effected and he takes a stage- 








Private Montmorency (starting). The 
honour of the Regiment! 

No. 9 Platoon-Sergeant. Stop that 
—— talking in the rear rank! 

[The Colonel drills the Battalion, 
At the end of ten minutes they 
are completely tied up. “4” 
Company has at the halt on the 
right formed “ diamond.” “B” 
Company has echeloned outwards. 
“C" Company is in line of see- 
tions in fours at twenty paces’ 
interval, facing the O.P. side, 
Lhe right half of * D" Company 
is heard marking time (orp); 
the left half has piled arms and 
as doing “ Knees raise.” 

The Colonel (aghast). Where's my 
drill-book ? 

Lhe Adjutant (always the little help- 
ful). In your office, Sir, third from the 
end on the second bookshelf. 

The Colonel (muttering, loud enough 
for the rear rank of No. 9 Platoon,“C” 
Company, to hear). What shall I do? 


notice something is wrong. 

Private M. (taking a smart pace 
to the rear, sloping arms, doubling 
round, halting, saluting and speaking). 
Please, Sir, 1 know the right command 
to give. 

The Colonel. What? 

Private M, It is ‘Carry on, Sergeant- 
Major!” 

{The Colonel passes this on. The 
R.S.M. in two minutes has them 
back in close column on the stage, 
except the left half of “ D” Com- 
pany, whichhas niade a get-away 
and, with arms still piled, is now 
doing “ Elbows raise” in the bar. 
The situation is saved, for the 
General was preoccupied with a 
programme and has not noticed 
anything. 

The Colonel (shaken with emotion). 
My boy, you have saved the Regiment! 
Your pay is doubled, with effect from 
fourteenth instant. 
CuRTAIN. 


Act III. 
Barrack square. Friday afternoon. Two 
privates talking casually. 
First Private. ...and whereas to me 
the variousthesesadvanced by HamckEL 
appear.... 
Second Private. Hark! 1s not that 
the distant sound of the Pay-parad 
bugle-call ? Silence. 
S. P. (again, much louder this time, 
and going Lert). Hark! Is not that the 
distant sound of the Pay-parade bugle- 
call? 
A Voice (orr). Oh, sorry. 
[A bugle sounds three feet away. 








of the Regiment is at stake. 


In another moment the General will | 











Exeunt both privates at spe 
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WANTED—AN IDEAL HOME. 


Suave or SHakesPrarr. “MY COUNTRY PLACE HAS CAUGHT THE EPIDEMIC AND BEEN 
BURNED DOWN. CAN YOU DO ANYTHING FOR ME?” 

Joun Bunn (House-Agent). “CERTAINLY, SIR. IF I MAY ADAPT YOUR OWN CATALOGUE 
FROM THE TEMPEST, WE CAN OFFER YOU A CLOUD-CAPPED TOWER, A GORGEOUS 


a A SOLEMN TEMPLE, OR THE OLD ‘GLOBE’ ITSELF.” 
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TRIALS OF A MILLINER. 


“WHat KIND OF HAT DO YOU REQUIRE, Mapam?” 


“On, ANY KIND OF Hat, THE ONLY ESSENTIAL 18 THAT IT MUST EXPRESS MK.” 





crowd of privates and N.C.O.'s 
pours rapidly across the back of 
the stage, RIGHT to LEFT. 
Enter Orderly Officer with sack of money. 
O. O. Good pay, good food, good 
friends ; everyone should join the Army 
and see the world . . . 
(This space reserved for recruiting 
propaganda.) (Exit O. O. 


Enter, later, Private Montmorency, 

counting pound notes. 

Private Montmorency. All heaven 
smiles on me. I have saved the Regi- 
ment and my pay is doubled. Now, at 
last, for the pictures in the company 
of Sweet Minnie, the Daughtermaster’s 
Quarter. 

Curtain, 


—_——— 


A. A. 





“White Wyandotte Eggs for Hatching (under 


the Ministry)."—Advt. m Ulster Paper. 
A truly maternal Government. 

“THE OTHER WOMAN. 
Separation Oxper vor Lirrne Sworma 
Wire.” 

Headlines in East Anglian Paper, 


Did the husband plead extenuating cir- 
| cumstances ? 


IRENE AT THE PICTURES. 

An emotional spasm, after“ Masterson,” 
GinBert FRanKavsrern’s Monster. 
Tue car decanted them at the en- 
trance tothe Nonpareil Cinema. Irene, 
who had a premonitious mind, felt 
sure that she was going to enjoy her- 
self. They trooped in noisily and 
settled in their places. The women 
powdered their noses. Irene tense with 
expectation, her hands clenched in their 
suéde, her ankle muscles arched under 
their silk. “I've got to be calm,” she 
thought. 

The lights went out, leaving only a 
red glimmer over each of the emer- 
gency exits. One would get out that 
way if there was a panic among that 
crowded audience. One would be saved, 
of course. Her cave-man would see to 
that. Her scarlet lips curled, her green 
eyes glittered. 

Her cave-man. She had always had 
® weakness for outsizes. They were 
as a rule of a convenient density. Her 
little hand made the tiniest of tiny 
movements towards him. She re- 
membered just in time that he was not 





sitting next to her, Rupert was her 
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On the left a 
stodgy young woman whose name she 
had forgotten. Rupert would do equally 
well, but lights went up so suddenly in 
cinemas. 

The orchestra was playing. She 


neighbour on the right 


loved this place. How the sights and 
sounds and perfumes of it intoxicated 
her senses! The woman in front of her 
diffused a mingled odour of eucalyptus 
and moth-balls. Ripping. 

The Pathos Gazette. Student Revels 
in Glasgow. Incidents on the Poul- 
terers’ annual walk to Brighton. The 
Obstacle Race at the Poppleton Police 
Sports. They were starting. The 
shortest policeman was leading. Irene s | 
black lashes fluttered like butterflies, 
She could actually feel the pupils o 
her eyes swelling to the rim of the 
iris. Her ankle muscles too were taut 
under their silk again. Rather tire 
some that, perhaps. It sounded so like 
the sort of thing that happens to char- 
women. “My legs they do swell up 
something crool, M’m.” But of eourse 
it was quite different really. This was, 
so to speak, a temperamental bulge. 

There was a stoutish policeman, 








tragic and absurd in his running-kit, 
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panting along behind all the others, 
wallowing in the net, wriggling through 
the barrels. The audience laughed at 
him, and Irene laughed too, shrilly. In 
the picture the crowd surged against the 
ropes, cheering. A tall young policeman 
bad outstripped the little one. Irene’s 
nostrils quivered, her eyes were smart- 
ing under their twitching lids, she was 
biting her lips hard. She had taken off 
her gloves and her hands showed ivory 
to the tiny knuckle-bones. 

The tall policeman put on a spurt. 
very fibre in Irene’s body had begun 
to quiver. Her knees were wobbling, 
her tiny ears waggled and her toes 
eurled and uncurled convulsively in 
their patent kid, 

It was over. No, not yet. There 
was a close-up of the winner, grinning 
bashfully and nursing his trophy, a case 
of plated fish-knives and forks. Irene 
gasped, The girl on the left turned to 
her. 

“Rather dull, I thought. 
picture comes next,” 

It was obvious that her ankles were 
not expansive. She was totally lacking 
in temperament. Irene hated her. 

The star picture began. When the 
hero jumped over the cliff the pupils of 
her eyes contracted to pin-points, dilat- 
ing again when he landed safely on the 
roof of a passing train, Her shingled 
hair now stood on end, her ears, nostrils 
and eyelids were never out of action, 
while her stockings had split under the 
strain of registering her emotions. 

No matter; she didn’t care. The 
show was over. They were all going 
out, Someone suggested tea at the 
Rumpelritz. 

“IT shall go home,” said Irene. 

She wanted to get into a scented bath 
and a purple tea-gown. Because—oh, 
well, just because every fibre of her 
being ached. 


And no wonder. 


The star 








Another Impending Apology. 
From a notice of the Cathedral ser- 
vices :—~ 
“Evening, The Very Dey. the Dean.” 
Colonial Payer. 
“General Maid, 19 to 29 in family ; good 
wages given ; liberal outings allowed.” 
Daily Paper. 
All the same we should advise any in- 
tending applicant to find out the exact 
— of the family before taking the 
post. 





“A Booll y Vileses condemeath the Bough 
of Nine, a Loof of Blead—audthon, Besideme 
Singina in the Nildemeso o, Nildemeso crece 
mcenow! Omar KHacEsaM.” 
: Spanish Paver. 
With all due deference to our contem- 
porary this is not “O. K.” 
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Host. “Try A GLASS OF THIS MUNTIN’ PORT, OL MAN.” 
Scrupulous Guest, “I HarpLy Likk To, You see, I pon’r nent.” 
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NEGATIVE EVIDENCE. 


[The latest theory is that a person's char- 
acter can be deduced from the tone of his or 


her laughter. } 


WueEy Jean and I were introduced 
(A privilege I sought), 
The wish to hear her laughter loosed 
Became my leading thought ; 
I'd judge her—'twas but common- 
sense— 
From cachinnatory evidence. 


To make her nature clear to me 

I started on a flow 
Of scintillating repartee 

And sparkling yeux de mots ; 
And when it comes to wit and fun 
1 am admittedly a one. 


I doubted not that peal on peal, 
Escaping her control, 


Would greet my sallies and reveal 
The nature of her soul ; 

And by their tone | hoped to spot 

Whether the girl was nice or not. 





But, after labouring long and sore 
In an attempt to win 

The revelation of a roar, 
The guidance of a grin, 

I found the test began to pall; 

She never even laughed at all. 

From a newspaper controversy on 
syncopated music :— 

“Mr. —— also suggests hissing! What 
would he say if I hissed Wagner's Moonlight 
Sonata or something, whilst he was rapturously 
absorbing every note?” 

Letter in Manchester Paper, 
Mr, -——- would probably say, “You re- 
mind me of the Goose in Beernoven's | 
Lohengrin.” 
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LAYS OF LEARNING. 
XVIL—Tae Scnowar. 
Emanuel Fox when at school was so 


good 
| That he won every prize that he possi- 
bly could ; 
| He won a fine scholarship at a fine 
college 





And continued amassing remarkable 
knowledge. 
| In each subject he took he became so 
immersed 
That he always succeeded in getting a 


rst ; 
He was learned and bright as a scholar 
can be 
And took an amazingly brilliant degree. 
-And everyone said, “Clearly Fortune 
ordains 
That a man who has got such excep- 
tional brains 
[n process of time will become very great 
And play a pre-eminent part in the 
State. 
| Before he has finished no doubt he'll 
have been 
A Cabinet Minister, Judge or a Dean.” 
| But in any profession, in trade or in art, 
| Private means are required to tide over 
| the start ; 
| And Emanuel Fox, though his honours 
were many, 
| Apart from his scholarships hadn’t a 
nny. 
His authorities knew this unfortunate 
fact, 
So they gave him advice with consider- 
able tact. 
| “ Your soul’s too artistic,” they told 
him, “ by far 
| For business or banking or even the Bar. 
_ If you entered the House your original 
thought 
| Might lead you to say rather more than 
you ought ; 
| And the same would apply should you 
venture to preach ; 
| We think on the whole you had far 
better teach.” 


They ’ve found him a post where the 

hours are so long, 

| The duties so dull and the pay such a 

song, 

| That he’s teaching each new generation 
that rises 

| How futile it is when at school to win 
prizes. G. B. 


An Executant’s Rest-Cure. 


| “All the summer he [KuBeLrK] composes 
| himself.”"—Daily Paper. 











“Unfortunately, when we visited the show, 
Miss —-_— was indisposed, and several of the 
other members of the company stepped into her 
| shoes very efficiently,” — Baily Paper. 

| The rumour that her next rdle will be 
| Cinderella may be confidently denied. 


AERONAUTICS. 
3 

“Busy day to-morrow, my boy,” 
observed Guns. 

I sighed and waved a comprehensive 
arm round the wardroom of the Very 
Latest Aircraft Carrier. ‘“ Surely some 
of these other chaps would prefer to 
hear about it?” I suggested plaintively. 
All good gunnery lieutenants think that 
everyone should be interested in their 
noisy operations. 

“Oh, but you’re going to be busy 
too,” Guns announced with quite un- 
necessary satisfaction. 

I laid down my paper and rang the 
bell for a cocktail. ‘ You shall tell me 
about it when I feel stronger,” I said. 
“T suppose I’ve got to trail round the 
sky for you while you do your ridicu- 
lous anti-aircraft practice ?” 

Guns grinned. After long acquaint- 
ance I am allowed to be as offensive as 
I like, or very nearly, about naval gun- 
nery. ‘As a matter of fact,” he said, 
“once you ‘ve flown off to-morrow this 
ship will take no interest in you until 
you return to land on again. J’m only 
firing smokeshell to get the direction of 
the wind at various heights for the daily 
meteorological report ; and, though we 
shall be with the fleet, you will not 
upset my particular plans if you fall 
into the water and get drowned. The 
rest of the fleet would be disappointed, 
though,” he added as an afterthought. 

I had a dreadful foreboding. ‘The 
rest——?” I murmured. 

Guns eyed me triumphantly. “This 
is no mere range-finding practice, my 
boy,” he said; “this is the real thing. 
You are to spend the morning towing 
your little drogue round the air while 
the fleet shoots at it.” 

I finished my cocktail in silence. 

A “drogue” is a fabric sleeve about 
four foot long which is towed at the 
end of three-quarters of a mile by an 
aeroplane and which acts as a target 
for A.A. guns. It is a nice point, not 
yet agreed upon by naval pilots and 
observers, whether the terrible trouble 
with this terrific length of wire is suffi- 
ciently compensated for by the com- 
parative immunity of the towing- 
machine from A.A. shells. 

More often than not the drogue wire 
breaks, and it has never yet failed to 
get caught up somewhere or other 
whenever I have had anything to do 
with it; and the belief is rapidly gain- 
ing ground that the safest and most 
desirable plan would be for the shoot- 
ing to be directed at the aeroplane itself. 
Trouble with the drogue would thus be 
avoided and the chances of the machine 





being hit would be, in our opinion at 
least, very little greater. 











I did not, however, voice this yiew 
to Guns; like all gunnery officers he 
takes his weapon very seriously, and | 
am only privileged up to a point, 
Besides, he was already deep in a dig. 
cussion of times and heights, through 
which I followed several thousand feet 
behind. 

The fleet was at sea, and the next 
day Charles and I duly soared forth 
from the Very Latest Aircraft Carrier 
and climbed laboriously up to our ap- 
pointed height. Charles was busy pilot. 
ing the machine and took very little 
interest in the proceedings. The drogue 
lay coiled innocently at my feet; but 
even as I thrust it gingerly over the 
side and began to reel off the wire 
some of the slack got mixed up with 
the wireless instruments and put them 
completely out of action. My time was 
fully occupied in trying to frustrate the 
efforts of the wire to get itself kinked 
and broken; and when at last I came 
to the end the drogue was a mere speck 
almost out of sight. However, it was 
there somewhere behind us, as I was 
able to verify when I got my glasses to 
bear, and I couldn’t refrain from a shout 
of triumph down the voice-pipe to 
Charles. 

“It’s bound to break when you haulit 
in, anyway,” observed Charles without 
emotion. 

There are few things more irritating 
than flying amongst clouds, Just as 
you are about to focus your glasses on 
the tiny ships far below, a sheet of im- 
penetrable vapour slides underneath 
you or you run into a bank of grey ing 
which completely envelops you. 
ceased bothering about the ships below 
and tried to watch the drogue. I soon 
gave this up, however—the little speck 
was hard enough to find in a clear 
sky without its playing hide-and-seek 
among the clouds. Anyway, it was no 
business of mine, for as long as we kept 
the thing moving about above the fleet 
we were doing all that was required 
of us. 

We had been flying for over half-an- 
hour when I finally despaired of repair- 
ing the wireless, and Charles was getting 
very bored. 

“How's the shooting?” he demanded. 

“‘ Haven't seen a thing,” I answered 
cheerfully. ‘Much the same as usual, 
I expect. Wonder they didn’t cancel it 
with all this cloud about.” 

At this moment we emerged into 
patch of blue sky and I cast a glance 
astern, to find the drogue still faithfully 
following us. Even as I looked a pull 
of smoke appeared below, then another 
nearer, and then a third, as it seemed, 
right on top of the target. I couldnt 
see which ship was firing, but there was 











no doubt the shots were a g 
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Doctor's Wife (meeting one of her husband's patients). “I’M so GLAD You'Re BETrER. I HAD NO IDEA YOU'D BHEN 











THE OTHER DAY WHEN I was GOING THROUGH THE ACCOUNTS,” 








hearer the drogue than I'd ever seen on 
former occasions. 

“If the rest of the shooting’s been 
anything like this, Charles,” I shouted 
enthusiastically, “the fleet must be im- 
proving.” 

Afourth and fifth puff appeared above 
the drogue; then once more we were 
among the clouds, and, looking at my 
watch, I found it was time to haul the 
thing in and come down. 

The wire snapped, of course, just as I 
thought we had it, though for once that 
didn’t worry me very much. I had been 
too busy with the hauling-in apparatus 


‘40 see the drogue itself, but I imagined 








it must have been pretty well torn to 
ribbons. 

Guns,” I said when we got down to 
the wardroom, ‘you shall on this one 
occasion drink with me. For to-day I 
take back all I said about your branch. 
The shooting, what I saw of it, was ex- 
cellent, I say this reluctantly, Guns,” 
I went on as I handed him his drink 
and signed the chit, “because I have 
always held that no gunnery officer 
could hit a baystack at ten yards’ range, 
and I am loth to change so fixed an 
opinion.” 

Guns smiled, 

“T pass by the insult,” he said, drain- 




















80 ILL UNTIL | 


ing his glass: “As a matter of fact | 
the fleet shoot was cancelled shortly | 
after you went up, and by a fluke you | 
ran into my efforts for the meteoro- 
logical people. And, if you’re kind 
enough to stand me a drink on the | 
strength of having mistaken my smoke- | 
shell for shrapnel fired by the fleet, the | 
joke, I take it, is on you.” 


I no longer chaff Guns about naval 


gunnery. 

{With the appearance of the last of this 
series we take occasion to express our deep 
sorrow at the death of its author, Lieutenant 
H. R. Hancox, who was recently killed in a 
flying accident at Malta. | 
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| ager. 


| building was embowered with lemon- 
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| but because it was the name 
| of one of the characters in her 


| ‘There were also around the 
| hotel cork-trees producing the 


| their graceful lobes. 
| the trees grew irises purple 
|} and white. The frane was 
| falling steadily, but all Nature 


| with its scent. 
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PERFECTLY LOVELY TIMES. 
Vi.—Lex Sorem. 
“Tl fait beau temps,” said the man- 


It did. The sun was sparkling on 
the sea and on the verandah and the 
balconies of the hotel. The surround- 
ings were uncommonly beautiful. The 


coloured mimosa; the air was thick 
On the hillsides the 
pine-trees erected themselves, as it said 
in the French novel which Natacha 
insisted on reading, with their shade 
mysterious and profound. (I call her 
Natacha, not because it was her name, 











reply to the Gallic idiom has come 
readily to my lips. 
“ What are you going todo to-day?” 
inquired Natacha. 
had made up my mind what | was 
going todo. I had made it up theday 
before, whilst I was shaving on the 
balcony. I did this dressed, as in 
England, in my mauve slumber-wear, 
but with the difference that I was com- 
pelled to put on a soft hat, because the 
sun, which had come up out of the 
Mediterranean like a tangerine orange, 
was already overpoweringly warm. 
From my eyrie I had seen rather an 
interesting sight. I had seen the head- 





waiter, dressed in mufti, descending the 





my hand. There seemed to me to be 
something Homeric about the idea of 
eg mullets in the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

“T have arranged,” I said to Na- 
tacha, “for a little expedition on my 
own.” 

Some time later we might have been 
observed, the head-waiter and I, de- 
scending the steep path to the coast 
amongst the cork-trees and the pines. 
The head-waiter went in front dressed 
as I have described, and I followed 
after in flannels at a leisurely pace, but 
with the fire of the Norwegian salmon. 
fisher in my blood. 

lt was exceedingly warm upon the 





novel, which appeared to me, 
whenever I happened to glance 
at it, to consist entirely of 
descriptions of natural scenery 
end parts of the human frame.) 





well-known cork of commerce, 
eucalyptus-trees producing the 
notorious eucalyptus of influ- 
enza, and cactus plants with 
Under 


smiled. The advertisement of 
the hotel, posted abruptly at 
a bend in the road where the 
motor-cars were invited to 
relent their speediness, an- 
nounced :— 
TO THE PARADISE OF 
FLOWERS. 

FOINE ENGLISH WISKY. 
TENNIS. MARMELADE THES. 
ENGLISH SPOKEN AND 
UNDERSTOOD. 
| And what more could one 
| desire? though the last sen- 


: , NUMBER 
| tence was a deliberate lie, 





Voice over Phone. “ Twins 
Harassed Father. “ER—sureE yoU HAVEN'T GOT THE WRONG 











ALL DOING WELL.” 
on 


rocks. 

“ What kind of bait do you 
use?” Tinquired. Ihad very 
craftily looked up the word 
for bait. 

The head-waiter made 4 
short fiery speech in the French 
tongue. He then lay down on 
the rocks, extracted a number 
of spiral shellfish from the edge 
of a pool and began to break 
one with a large stone. Some- 
thing like a malevolent green 
beetle with a long soft red tail | 
emerged. It had long feelers | 
and black buttony eyes. He 
put it in my hand. My face 
fell like a franc. I was horri- 
fied at the thing. 


} 
| 
nf 
| 








“You put it on the hook,” | 
[ said. 

He did so. 

‘‘Where does one stand to| 
fish?” I asked him. 

He showed me the place. 

“ You stand there,” I said. 
He stood there. 

« What does one do now?” | 
[ asked. 

“It is necessary to throw 
the line.” 

“ You throw the line,” I said. 








| and the tennis-court would possibly 
| have been better if the floor had been 
| cemented and if there had been any 
, net. I said possibly. It was however 
| a good place from which to observe the 

Golden Islands and the French Fleet 
| manceuvring languidly off Toulon. 

There was not a singlecloud in thesky. 

Nevertheless I was a little flustered, as 
| I always am, by that remark of the 
| manager's, because it reminded me of 
| a day when I followed an American, a 
| large and important-looking man, into 
| a French hotel, and the manager opened 
| the conversation in a precisely similar 
| way. 


“It fait beau temps,” he said. 


Attaboy,” answered the American 
| with the simple dignity of his native 
| tongue, and since then no other neat 


rocky path to the sea. Mufti, it must 
be understood, only applies to the 
lower part of the head-waiter. His 
upper clothing was unchanged, but 
he wore a pair of lavender-coloured 
trousers, rather full at the bottom in 
the undergraduate mode, and green 
carpet slippers. On his right shoulder 
he bore an eighteen-foot bamboo pole, 
tapering to a point at the top. Jn his 





left hand he carried a small canvas bag. 

My instinctive flair forsport made me 
suspect instantly what the head-waiter 
was about to do, and at lunch-time my 
suspicions were confirmed. It was his 
wont of a morning to fish for mullets 
in the Mediterranean Sea, thus assisting 
the hotel cuisine. I had made it clear 
to him, not without difficulty, that I 





should like to accompany him and try 





He threw it. He then handed methe 
rod. As I mentioned before it was ex- 
ceedingly warm upon the rocks, A 
little way further back I perceived the 
grateful shadow of a pine growing close 
to the shore. 

“You hold the rod for a moment,” I 
said to him and went and lay down 
under the pine. I considered it wiser 
that this man, who had had so much 
previous experience, should be the one 
to inaugurate the battue. 

I had arranged for myself a place 
where I could see not only the head- 
waiter standing on the rocks buta rather 
pleasant rural idyll upon the land. A 
shepherd of Provence was commenci0g 
to pasture his flock (which he had just 
driven along the plage) in & little 




















orchard of cherry-trees. Some of his 
I 
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“Go away! I arn’? GoT THE BALL.” 
“ Bur you w4p 1T—THE Last I SAW OF YER.” 




















sheep were brown and some white, and 
amongst them was a single goat with a 
bell. The shepherd himself was less 
like a Northern shepherd than, without 
description, one could imagine. He 
was a vigorous middle-aged man with 
a bright red face, a large moustache 
curling —— in a military manner. 
He wore light-coloured velveteen trou- 
sers, on each knee of which was a large 
rectangular patch of dark velveteen. 
He had fallen, or perhaps I should 
rather say he had burst violently, into 
conversation with two friends, one in a 
green and the other in a yellow tunic, 
who were arduously engaged in collect- 
ing pine-cones for fuel. Whenever 
the shepherd turned his back on his 
flock, the goat with the bell would 
immediately elevate itself upon its hind 
legs and put its front feet on the 
bough of a cherry-tree, from which it 
applied itself to devour the blossom. 
Every now and then the shepherd 
would turn round and, observing this 
action on the part of the goat, would 
put himself to pick up a stone, where- 
upon the goat would arrange itself 
Upon its four feet once more and com- 
.mence to nibble quietly at the herb. 
There was something very restful 
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about this pantomime. .. . The sun, 
I noticed, was growing warmer and 
warmer still... . I awoke with a 
slight start. The head-waiter was 
standing, as I had left him, on the edge 
of the rocks. He was addressing him- 
self to throw the line. 

“Hullo!” I cried to him, “ how goes 
it?” 

“*Cing !” he cried. 

“ Did they ?” I murmured, re-closing 
my eyes. ‘You must charge yourself 
to recover them again.” 

When I awoke once more I looked at 
my watch. ‘ We cannot spend all the 
morning fishing,” I said to the head- 
waiter, ‘or we shall both be late for 
déjewner.” 

Together we made the re-ascent to 
the hotel. I was half dazed by the 
heat of the day and the toil. 

‘«¢ Where ever have you been ?” asked 
Natacha, leaning over the balcony. She 
still had the French novel, I noticed, in 
her hand. 

“‘T am returning from mullet fishing,” 
I said. 

“ How many have you caught ?”’ she 
cried with a woman’s inquisitive mind. 

Asa matter of fact I found that I had 








forgotten to count the haul. It turned 


out that there were seven, and several of .| 


the guests thanked me heartily for my 
mullet at dinner that night. The chef, 
as a delicate compliment, had created a 
new style for it on the menu. He had 
christened it d@ la pécheur Anglais. | 
There was, 1 remember, rather a good | 
kind of sauce. 


x * : zt 
It was still making beautiful time at 
the Paradise of Flowers next day. 

“ Are you going to fish again?” said 
Natacha. 

“T think not,” answered. “We will 
make the expedition to the tennis-court | 
and look at the French Fleet instead.” | 

I feel sure that 1 was right. Even in | 
the more rustic parts of the Riviera it 
is dangerous to exert oneself too strenu- 
ously at first beneath the February sun. | 
Evor. | 








From a recent novel :— 

“They were overlapping the boat ahead. He 
missed the water with one stroke, but rectified | 
matters by scratching the bottom of the river 
with the next... . He knew he had never 
rowed so well as in his last race. Lf he stayed | 
up he might be tried in the ’ Varsity boat.” 
But we doubt if this style would suit ) 
the tideway. The Thames Conservancy 
would probably object. 
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| Parliament refer (in whispers) as “the 
| Nonconformist conscience.” 
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MORALITY AND A BETTING-TAX. | 
To the Editor of “ Punch.” 


. . : . . ~ | 2 NS ee ene 
mischief in this caseis already done. For | are hounded along the back 


the State is not ashamed to exact income- 


neemshpaacanenamanserds —— 


Ul streets (or 
winked at) by the King’s police, That | 


| tax, super-tax and Death Duties fromthe | bookmaker is compelled to employ 4 | 


S1r,— Really, Sir, one will have to give | abandoned bookmaker, illegal or not (and, | cloud of scouts, runners and Spies, in- | 


up reading the newspapers. 
breakfast I am in danger of an apoplexy | 
over the folly of mankind. I have just 


been reading a letter to The Times from | this pious land be immoral to register |this respect is an enemy of the law, | 
the Rev. G. Estwicx Forp, who, though | or license him or put a twopenny-stamp | active or passive. 


At every | by the way, in either case it appearsthat, |cluding many children, who grow yp| 


for estate duty purposes, be invariably | 


dies ‘a gentleman”). But it would in| 


masters of subterfuge and devoted 


blers. 3s 


Every soul in the poor street in 


And the bookmaker, | 


he writes from The Vicarage, Bilston, |on a betting-ticket, as they do in our | his staff, his clients, his neighbours, | 
| represents politically, I suppose, that | 


. . m 1 
menacing force to which Members of | 





I respect 


the reverend gentleman’s motives, his | 


character, his sincerity, but, O Heavens, 
his mind! Now, in the twentieth cen- | 


| tury he writes three-hundred-and-fifty | 
| words to show that a tax on betting 


_ will “raise the status of 
| betting” and hence be 


| lettle doubt’’—* that to 


corrupt Dominions. “ The gambling 
habit in a nation,” says the Reverend 
G. Estwick Forp, “ will inevitably have 
the effect of undermining honesty and 
promoting various forms of robbery.” 
Possibly ; but the only logical conclusion 
of bis argument is that in the benighted 
countries referred to the whole moral 
tone of the populace has taken a tumble 





and even the police, daily looking on or | 
assisting at the successful evasion of | 
the law, can scarcely be blamed if they | 
learn to despise it for its impotence as | 
much as they detest it for its irregular. | 
ities. I mention these things because | 
it may be that at the Vicarage, Bilston, | 
they are not known. 





bad for national moral- 
ity. For“ there can be 
little doubt,” he says— 
mark that “there can be 


make betting a source 
of revenue will so alter 

its status that within a 
short time . . . there 
will be a great addition | | 





ae et 





to thealready enormous 
number of people who 
practise these things.” 

“There can be little 
doubt...” 

But by what reason- 
ing, if any, does the 
Rev. G. Estwick Forp 
arrive at this relative 
certitude? In 1923 a 
Select Committee ex- 
haustively examined the 
whole subject, and in 
the Chairman's Draft 
Report (never, unfortu- 


“THOSE ARE 


THAT SIZE.” 











+ 4 ¢ 
a : 
~ Doin< Ae. 23 





AT THE MUSEUM. 


“ MUMMIE, WHAT ARE THESE?” 


ASSYRIAN TABLETS, DEAR.” 


“WHAT FRIGHTFUL HEADACHES THEY MUST HAVE HAD TO SWALLOW THINGS 


AAs 


Now what we wicked ones propose is 
that the poor man’s | 

bookmaker should beas | 
legal as the commis- 
sion agent, that he| 
should practise in an | 
office instead of the 
street, pay for a licence, 
pay stamp-duty on his 
betting-cards, and be- 
come, like the publican, 
an amenable friend in- 
stead of an enemy of 
the law. And does any- 
_ {one seriously say that 
‘~1f | this is going to increase 
the temptation to bet? 

Had | the enviable con- | 
fidence of the Rev. G. 
Estwick Forp, I would 
say, ‘There can be little 
doubt that half the at- 
traction of street - bet- 
ting is that it is against 
the law.” And I should 
at least have the posi- 
tive evidence of Prohi- 














nately, voted upon owing to a Dissolu- | 
tion) it is written :— 


“The Committee reject the view that 
the State by registration or taxation is 
giving any imprimatur to betting . . . 
They believe that a tax on betting will 
go a considerable way in decreasing it.” | 


This of course is speculation on both 
sides. But to turn to experience—is | 
Mr. Forp’s certitude based upon the prac- 
tical effect of the liquor-taxes? Has the 
whisky duty improved the “status” of 
intemperance or increased the excesses | 
of the poor? Do life-long teetotalers | 


| flock to the public-houses on the infor- | 
| mation that the beer duty has gone up?) 


| The evidence on the whole is quite 
| other way. It would be as sensible to) 


| Say that the maintenance of the police 
| puts ® premium on crime. Moreover, 
| 80 far as the contribution of revenue 


| can give a moral cachet to a vice, the 





the | 


_ over the King’s telephones. 
‘man and his ready-money bookmaker 


since betting was taxed; that with every 
penny so extracted there has been a new 
outbreak of murder, rapine and petty 
larceny. What one does hear, in fact, 
is that in Australia, where the book- 
maker is licensed, registered, taxed and 
disciplined, there are no “ welshers” 
or disorderly racecourse gangs, and he 
has to behave himself, like a publican. 
Here, where betting is legally neither 
fish nor fowl, it cannot be controlled 
or its worst evils, such as the employ- 
ment and corruption of children, dimin- 
ished. 

Has the Rev. G. Esrwick Forp, have 
any of the moralists, | wonder, given a 
moment's real thought to that nasty 
compound of hypocrisy and injustice 
which we charitably call the “law” of 
betting to-day ? The rich can bet freely, 
on credit, through the King’s mails or 
The poor 


bition to support me. 
Indeed, it must be the greatest fun 
passing betting-slips under the nose of 
a policeman. Like many young girls, 
Sir, I developed a taste for whisky 
in America, and were there a street- 
bookmaker in this street I should cer- 
tainly bet every day. 
Now this licensed bookmaker will be 
under no temptation to employ children 
as his allies, though in the scales of 
“morality” perhaps this has little 
weight. The unlicensed practitioner 
must of course be jumped on heavily, 
but this should no longer be difficult, 
for now few people in the street will be 
on his side, and the police will no longer 
have an excuse for winking at him. 
All this, one would think, was obvious, 
bat only one or two of the distinguished 
and worthy gentlemen who write to 
The Times, for or against, appeat to 
have given these matters a thought. 
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For the rest, the octopus of a 
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THE ETERNAL HOUSE GROUSE. 





























“A MURRAIN ON THESE HOUSE-BUILDERS. I LIKB THEM NOT.” 
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“TRULY ‘TIS A FOUL SIGHT. THE COUNTRY IS BEING RUINED.” 
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“ Zounps, Mapam! Comm away. I CANNOT BEAR IT.” 
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“A POWDER-PUFF, ARE YOU, MY DEAR? 


Pal i \ 
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Bur HOW CHARMING ! 


Anp I SUPPOSE YOUR HUSBAND ’S A LIP-STICK? 
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sucks and squeezes productive industry, 


| music, art and the theatre, and almost 


every innocent indulgence and recrea- 


tion. This luxury or vice or wholesome 


exercise in faith, whichever it be, remains 


| immune. The genial bowl is taxed tothe 
| dregs; our very pipes are clogged and 
| foul with taxation. 


But the persistent 
speculator on the movements of race- 
horsescan make or mar a fortune weekly 


| without contributing, as such, a penny 


to his country, for the curious reason 


| that, if he were taxed, it would encour- 
| age him to do it again; and, while we 


must pay Entertainment Tax for inno- 


| cently looking on at a horse-race, the 


guilty punter can bet on it for nothing. 
If a man clears a thousand pounds a 


| year by making a book it is virtuous 
| and taxable; if he wins it by making a 


bet it is immoral and he goes free. The 


| street bookie is prosecuted one day and 


taxed the next. 
Bedlam ? 

In case it may be thought that these 
are but the vapourings of levity, I refer 
all eonsciences,” with the utmost de- 
ference, to the Report mentioned above, 


Is this morality or 


are satisfied that under this system of 
registration the State will obtain an 
effective control over bookmakers and 
betting-offices, just as it has now an 
effective control over publicans and 
licensed houses for the sale of liquor.” 

Pardon me, Sir, for pressing these 
tedious truths upon you, but the serious 
papers are so much occupied with other 
people’s consciences that they seem in- 
capable of seeing straight ; and not one 
of them has dared to say, if they have 
seen, that public policy, social justice, 
and indeed morality are all on my side 
and not on the other. 

Further, Sir, the tax has this unique 
virtue, that few of those who pay it 
will notice or resent it, and, ex hypothest, 
no man can say that he cannot afford 
it. To the happy winner it is a baga- 
telle, and to the patriotic loser almost 
a consolation. 

Finally, Sir, may I say that the 
Fathers’ Income-Tax Resistance League 
is rapidly gaining ground in this district. 
The Parental Conscience will no longer 
permit us to send most of our earnings 
to Westminster and America while the 





in which it is written : “The Committee 


morality, is an allowance of five pounds 
per annum per baby sufficient to keep 
the child sanitary and well. And if the 
Treasury do not pay some attention to 
my conscience in these matters I warn 
them that they may whistle for my 
next instalment. [ am, Sir, 
Yours, etc. A.P.H. 








“ GuILLOTINE.—Head Cutter for Provinces. 
Accurate and used to fine work.” _ 
Daily Paper. 
Comrade Cook might like to engage 
this artist for his coming revolution. 


At a concert :— $y 
“Miss B-—— sang very feelingly, ‘ There 's 
Nae Luck Aboot the Horse.’ ” S358 
New Zealand Paper. 
We kgow that horse. 


“ Sir,—By post this morning I received one 
of those accursed ‘chain’ letters. I immedi- 
ately put it in the fire. : : 

Will you kindly publish this letter, 1 the 
hope that the imbecile sender will see what has 
become of it?" —Letter in Provincia! Paper. 


The editor could hardly have resisted 








an 


punter takes his, intact, to Brighton. 


such engaging candour. 


- 
Neither, according to our notions of 
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TREES AND TRAFFIC. 

I nap a controversy a few days ago 
withamanonabus. I was on another 
bus, and we got side by side in a jam 
opposite where Devonshire House re- 
cently stood, which is as good a place 
for a jam as there is in London. He 
wanted the old house with garden com- 
lete. He was wrong, and, as nobody 
on his own bus appeared to be inclined 
to tackle the fellow, I told himso. Un- 
fortunately his bus moved on before I 
had time thoroughly to flatten him out, 
so we parted with mutual expressions 
of loathing. But, as the incident re- 
minded me that I had long meant to 
have a look at the new system, I got 
off andexplored. And I hope the other 
man will read this article. 

Devonshire House was ugly and un- 
romantic, and only interesting from the 
memory of a fancy-dress ball that took 
place in the Edwardian area, an occa- 
sion on which Sir Henry Irvine is 
said to have swept up the big staircase 
in the robe of a cardinal and obliterated 
the entire company. If you think of 
it, give that majestic personality so 
gorgeous a garment, and add his know- 
ledge of how to wear it, and there 
wouldn’t be much left for anybody else. 
I wonder if any real cardinals were 

resent. 

As for the garden, it would have been 
a grand spot for a Londoner. What I 
could have made of it! The fruit I 
could have grown, the flowers I could 
have raised, perhaps even the onions! 
And what eggs! But it was thrown 
away on a duke, who had other places 
from which to draw such amenities, 
and it was little more than an exag- 
gerated cat-run. Of course there were 
trees, but what good were they with 
all those parks about? And, after all, 
the noblest London scenery is shops. 
In London we study shop-windows as 
in the country we study glades, valleys, 
cattle, and for bluebells we have socks, 
ties and fair-isle jumpers. Sothe change 
isallto the good. There should be lots 
of new shops, especially, let us hope, 

makers’, places for shirtsand things, 
old furniture and rugs and books. Give 
me those and you can have trees. 

One is bound to admit that at first 
sight the local residents have some- 
thing to grouse about. Their privacy 
18 threatened. Till now, except for 
pigeons and people some way off with 
glasses, the windows of Stratton and 
Berkeley Streets couldn't be looked 
into. There won't be much of that 
Seon. Still, with rows and rows of new 
Windows just opposite, the owners of 
the o houses, if open to the curiosity 
of others, will have lots to look at them- 

selves, so they are all right on the 
eee 
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ARMS, TAKE YOUR LAST EMBRACE!” 











SHAKESPEARE IN THE HUNTING-FIELD. 


“EyEs, LOOK your Last! 


Romeo and Juliet. 








balance. I’m afraid Berkeley Street 
will have to make up its mind to the 
motor-bus ; if it isn’t down there before 
we're much older I shall be surprised. 
I don’t live there and I don’t care. But 
it may lead to an invasion of Mount 
Street, and there I do own to a senti- 
mental regret. Mount Street used to 
be my Mecea, and, though I've long 
given up the hope of one day living 
there, I still like to wend through that 
dignified thoroughfare and steep my 
brow in its holy balm. 

There are two places that come badly 
out of the change. Stratton Street is 
one. It was, as house-agents say, quite 
unique. Millions of feet must have 
passed for one pair that went up it. 
One could walk Piccadilly for years 
and never turn that corner. I walked 
up there once just to see what it felt like, 
and I tell you there was a character, a 
gravity ... But now, when you get 
to the end, instead of reversing gear 
and going back, you turn to the right 
and there you are in Berkeley Street. 
As for Curzon Passage, it is worse off 
still. I never used to walk through it 





without a thrill of romance. To-day it 








is merely a paved narrow ditch. There 
is no highwayman, no ghost. 
But the greatest change of all has 
come about from the widening of 
Berkeley Street at the Piccadilly end. 
This was one of the most sporting 
points in London. The channel was 
narrow and appeared harmless. But 
motors wanting to get out of the bottle- 
neck into Piccadilly used sometimes to 
go wild from despair, and those that 
wanted to get into it out of Piceadilly 
had a reckless trick of swooping sud- 
denly down on you from behind from 
nowhere, and having a dash at you just 
as you had got half-way across. When 
a taxi was clever and keen one had to 
be pretty nippy to escape. But they 
have stuck an island up in the middle 
of the fairway, and the whole character 
of the crossing from shore to shore is 
changed. There’s nothing in it now. 
The distance from bank to island is so 
small that the wiliest taxi hasn't a 
reasonable chance. Any idiot could 
dodge it. I am no taxi myself, but I 
do feel that they have a just complaint 
against this tame and spiritless inno- 
vation. Dum-Dum. 
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WHAT OUR WIVES HAVE TO PUT UP WITH. 


Cricket Enthusiast. 





A NEW CURE. FOR AN OLD COMPLAINT. 


{The Sphere of March 6 publishes an account, with photographs, of 
1 discovery by Dr. Bissky, a Ukrainian physician, who professes to 
have succeeded in analysing the character, gifts and faults of any human 

| being by a method of electric phrenology. } 





| I’m no longer bright or merry, though I own I find it very 
Hard to diagnose the cause of my complaint ; 
But on rising in the morning to proceed to my adorning 
| I never, never feel “as fresh as paint ;” 
| T am not exhilarated, but profoundly irritated, 
| By the piffalent parade of Russian boots ; 
| And my eyes no longer glisten as I sit at ease and listen 
| To the pleasantries of Lorna and of Toots. 
iI skip the sparkling leaders of the brilliant special pleaders 
Who illuminate the columns of The Post, 
[ even have forsaken the delights of breakfast bacon 
And only toy with marmalade and toast. 
| Once I found the dance resistless, now I’m grown lethargic, 
listless, 
Like the melancholy vulture at the Zoo— 
Why, I'd sooner study Minton than hearken toJ ack Hyitron 
And the squealing of his syncopating crew. 


i 
} 
j 
| 


[ am tired of Oxford trousers, of the truculent carousers 
Who are howling for the head of Joynson-Hicks ; 

I am tired of Maraschino, Cointreau, RupoLpx Vaentino, 

| Cwarure Cuariin and the jocund Sisters Trix; 

, Lam tired of the mephitic psycho-analytic critic ; 
I am weary of the préciewx who boost, 

| As they wander in the mazes of their fine falsetto phrases, 
The amazing hiennaat Ah of | Paouse. 





“Go ON READING ALOUT THE AUSTRALIANS, DEAR.” 





I find no inspiration in the tintinnabulation 
Or the bounteous bombination of Crive Bett 
And, though I strive and strain hard, fail to wat up with 
JoHN MayNarD 
As he stoops from his Olympian citadel ; 
I've no appetite for dinner, I’m daily growing thinner, 
And so utterly env eloped i in despair, 
That, if asked to ride with Linu1an Gisn behind me on 4 
pillion, 
I shouldn’t turn a solitary hair. 


In the sombre street of Harley I will hold no further parley 
With the medicos who tinker at my case ; 
Doctors orthodox and formal with the needs of the ab- 
normal 
Are obviously unfitted to keep pace ; 
Since the finest pre-war whisky fails in making me feel 
frisky, 
Cannot free me from the doldrums and the dumps, 
Though the treatment may be risky, I am off to Doctor 
Bissky, 
To get him to electrify my bumps. 








The Dangers of Football. 


‘“Ruopy.—A fine match, witnessed by a large number of Lomi > 
was played at Underberg recently, Ixopo facing the local players. oid, 
teams lined up as follows : — Ixopo.—Barnard (capt.) ; Rodney G ht 
F. Breden, W. Breden, Hinton, Muirhead, Hartley, Collett, Knig 
Gordon, McArthur, Thaigg and Ronald Stone (two men shot).” 

South African Payer. 





The names of the victims should, we think, have bees 











given pour encourager les autres. 
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| THE PROMISE OF MAY. 


| Maen} (logether). “WHAT HAPPENS WHEN OUR CRUICH IS TAKEN AWAY?” 








Dr. Samuen. “WITH THE HELP OF MY TONIC YOU SUPPORT ONE ANOTHER.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, March 8th.—Lord Winten- 
ron informed Mr. Camepe.. that 
Indiahas decided toabolish, gradu- r. 
ally but finally, her opium trade. PP. 
As this drowsy syrup of the East 
brings in a tidy sum to her rev- 
enue, many a crore of rupees will 
go bhang, so to speak, as the re- 
| sult of ita suppression. Mr, Hup- 
son hoped that the highminded- 
ness of the Government of India 
would be well advertised to the 
world, and in particular to the 
United States. Lieut. - Colonel 
FaemanTn, less enthusiastic, was / 
| afraid that the “keysof Paradise” 
(as De Quinony called the drug) 
| would be dispensed from some less 
| highminded source, and that In- , > 
'dia's sacrifice would be China's (fy 

opportunity. 
| Mr. res new Ceremonial 
and Reception Secretary, who will # ott i 
be charged with the delicate task J 7° _ ola 
ofseeing that Dominion Ministers ity 2) py pear == Y as 
| present themselves at official cere- '7/7%) ee " 
| moniesin the right kind of clothes, 
| aroused the curiosity of Mr, Mac- 
xinper. “Are we to understand,” 
‘innocently inquired the Member 
for Shipley, “that this gentleman 
| is to advertise British goods?" 


a medical certificate to the effect that 
he was “a chronic epileptic,” 
Governments have been known to run 
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WINTERTONIUS SUPERBUS GETS BUSY WITH 
THE POPPIES, 


|“ He is a distinguished British officer,” | before the Back Bench storm, but a hefty | Havpank, chivalrously dashing to the 
| retorted Mr, Amury in a crushing voice, | hurricane will have to blow before the | defence of the Government, whieh Lord 


| which clearly indicated that a 
| British officer might properly ad- 
| vertise British deportment but 
| would never sink so low as to 
| advertise goods. 

One gathers that the factocrete 
house bas come to stay, though 
Whether it is only a ferro-concrete 
| house or a 
|“... doar littl: castle just fifty feet high 

Entirely constructed of cranberry-pie ” 
| was not made plain, The Ministry 
of Health, however, has his eye 
| On the batch that is being manu- 
factocreted at Downham by the 
| L..0, 
| Farther evidence that the * 
| modern Turk is quite alive to the °_- 
| nuances of Western culture was : 
furnished in Mr. Goprrey Lock- 
| Bk-Lampson's reply toa question —-. 
| by Mr. Runciman, It was true 
| that the Angora Government had 
| attempted to foree upon the Eng: 
lish High School for Girls at Pera 
| a Turkish ex-officer who came to 
| take up his duties ag a teacher of 
| Turkish in a condition that Ma- 
a ee [Proposals for a single Ministry of Defence haye been 

. . < pported by members of all parties in the House of Com- 
| 1 confirmation of the story that ynons. } 
| tt had attempted to condone the sim Samvuer Hoanw, Sin Lammsa Wonrmaton-Evans 
| Gentleman's offence by presenting AND Ma, BurpoeMan, 


eet meee 


THE LATEST CHIMAERA, 
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captain of the Ship of State jettisons 
two mates and a whole fo'e’stle full of 
Under Secretaries in order to make 
port. The gale did not quite 
reach those proportions during 
the Report stage of the Air Esti- 
mates, but there were moments 
when the clements, with Com- 


} SuETER averred, between two and 
three hundred Members would 


= inexhaustible topic—Lord Swan- 


= Lord Novar retorted that it was 


. with “ 
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mander Buanry in the rdle of 
Aeolus, became tolerably incle- 
ment. Whether ornot,as Admiral 


vote for a Ministry of Defence is 
problematic, but the Paum Mr- 
IsTKR is taking nochances. While 
assuring his supporters that he 
would welcome a debate on the 
matter, he declined to leave the 
decision to a free vote of the 
House. The rumour that Mr, 
Cnurcait. is already busy de- 
signing for himself a new head- 
gear of triple brass is probably 
premature, 

Tuesday, March 9th.—-In the 
debate on Scottish housing—that 


8KA committed himself to the 
opinion that the steel-house was 
“not an economic proposition " ; 


something much better, namely 
a practical success; and Lord 


SwansKa had accused of adopting 
Socialist methods, declared with 
hiscustomary clarity that “Sociale 
ism is a spirit, not an abstract 
proposition.” 

Brigadier-General Brooke ex- 
pressed concern at the proposal 
to aupply the Brigade of Guards 

ounges, arm-chairs, lawns, 
fountains and bars de luxe" out 
of the public funds, The S#orn- 
TARY OF State vor War declared 
the hon. Member to be imagining 
a vain thing. As to the alleged 
“bars de luxe,” he was not ac- 
quainted with them, but if they 
resembled those of the House of 
Commons (“where the young 
asses quench their thirst’) he 
thought the description a mis 
nomer, 

Cheers encouraged the Minte- 
ren or Transrort when he de- 
clared in ringing tones that pri- 
vate motors would be parked in 
the Horse Guards’ Parade over 
his dead body first, and that of the 
First Commissioner ov Works 
second. Not by him, he declarad, 
would the amenities of St. James's 
Park—this is presumably the 
official designation of the pelicans 
—be destroyed. A suggestion 
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that he should consult with the Home 
Secrerary, who has lately talked of 
relieving street congestion by “ cutting 
slices off the Parks,” was loftily ignored. 

Mr. Becker, the poetical - looking 

oung man who represents Gateshead 
in the interests of Labour, sought to 
bring in a Bill to allow municipalities 
“to produce and supply milk.” Sir 
Frepenicx Haut suggested that milk 
was produced by cows, not by munici- 
palities, theroby. displaying the most 
elementary ignorance of the diversified 
services rendered by the Metropolitan 
Water Board. Captain Gre opposed, 
and the House decided by a substantial 
vote that the milk of municipal kindness 
shall not flow. 

“T am one of the few individualists 
living,” declared Mr. Horxinson in the 
course of an adjourned debate on ex- 
Service men’s pensions, and the House 
studied the political museum-pie e re- 
verently, They had gazed almost as 
attentively at that independent spirit, 
Mr. Maxton, when, not long before, he 
had spoken in support of the Govern- 
ment’s grant-in-aid to Ulster in the 
very teeth, as it were, of Mr. Snowpen, 
and after Mr, Jack Jones (officially of 
Silvertown but spiritually of Blarney 
Lane) had declared that the money was 
paid to “ subsidize bigotry.” 

Wednesday, March 10th,— Lord 
Tuomrson stoutly defended the Air 
Ministry against its traducers and 
roundly declared that sneering remarks 
about “The Royal Ground Force” were 
malicious, uncalled-for and beneath con- 
tempt, Theformer Secretary or Strate 
ror Arr made their Lordships “ go all 
goosey,” as Connie [piss used to say, 
by declaring that if people knew what 
was in store for them in the next war 
there would be no war-talk outside of 
lunatic asylums. 

“Why should women be turned out 
in order to provide men with a job?” 
asked Miss WiLktnson, supplementing 
a question suggesting the replacement 
of lift-girls by disabled ex-Service men. 
“That raises a large question,” replied 
Mr. Berrerton in the cautious tones 
of one who bas no wish to embroil him- 
self with the stronger sex. 

Mr. Crurcnitan formally introduced 
his Economy (Miscellaneous Provisions) 
Bill. As the Miscellaneous Provisions 
relateto subjectsas variousas health and 
unemployment insurance, the registra- 
tion of electors, education, bankruptey 
and postmarks, they will furnish some 
fine confused feeding for a hungry 
Opposition; and the measure, if thor- 
oughly debated, though it may save 
public money, is not likely to result in 
an cconomy of Parliamentary time. 

Mr. Dewsts Henperr, Unionist Mem- 
ber for Watford, though himself a loyal 











son of the Church of England, objects to 
the retention on the Statute-book of 
laws passed in less tolerant days against 
members of another communion, and 
was granted leave to introduce a Bill to 
enable the Roman Catholic clergy to 
officiate in churches with steeples, and 
otherwise to function unmenaced by 
long obsolete restrictions. Mr. TayLor 
was equally fortunate with a Bill for 
fixing the hours of shop employees; Mr. 
MacguistTeNn, who presumably contests 
Mr. Horxtnson’s claim to be the only 
living individualist in captivity, with- 
drawing his opposition in the hope that 
there would be included in the Bill a 
clause allowing the individual shop- 





THE KNIGHT-ERRANT, 
Lonp HaLpanr. 


keeper to work as long as he jolly well 
pleases. 

After dinner the House proceeded 
to discuss fish, All sides of the 
House—all, that is to say, except Mr. 
Horkinson's side, which, if present, 
would no doubt have pleaded for the 
pursuit of lobsters on more individual- 
istic lines—-agreed that the fishing in- 
dustry needs the closer co-operation of 
all the Government Departments, The 
duty of each Department was laid before 
the House seriatim by Mr. Win114Ms, 
Member for Torquay, but the possi- 
bilities were by no means exhaustively 
canvassed; nothing, for example, be- 
ing said about what the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners could do by reviving 
the ancient practice of eating fish on 
Fridays. 

Thursday, March 11th.—The Hous 


Secretary does not assume the lion's 





SZ 
share of the Government's not too 
plentiful sense of humour, but he did 
his best with the questions of @ Jar 
number of Unionist Members, who | 
wished to know what he was going to | 
do about Mr. Lanspury's Kensington 
speech, Mr. Lanspury would not hurta 
fly—he says so himself—but the repre- 
sentation of Bow and Bromley uires | 
him to go through the motions of being | 
carnivorous when on the platform, and | 
his simulated roars of bloodthirat, if not 
convincing, are at least loud. The! 
Home Secretary assured the offended | 
Members that Mr. Lansnury’s silliness 
did not really constitute a menace to the 
loyalty of the Forces of the Crown and | 
declared that the motion carried by the 
meeting, at which Poplar's stuffed man. | 
eater had been the piece of resistance, 
was 80 ridiculousthatit would beequally | 
ridiculous of him to notice it. 

In reply to the Leaver or rae Oppo. | 
siTion, who had asked if the Panm| 
MinisTER had anything to say about 
the Report of the Coal Commission, Mr. 
Batpwin revealed the remarkable fact 
that he had asked the Members of the 
Cabinet to study it carefully—a thing 
which, one inferred, they would not have 
done without this prompting—and ad- 
vised the House to take the same course 
and “avoid commitment.” This he said 
rather with the air of Pandora when 
she looked into the box again to see if 
there mightn’t, after all, be something 
more substantial in it than Hope. 

On the motion to go into Supply on 
the Navy Estimates, Mr. Bringeman 
had no great difficulty in satisfying the 
House that the Admiralty bad really 
been the good boy of the Departmental 
family, denying itself all manner of 
little luxuries in order to keep the old 
homestead going. Mr. Ammon and 
others sought, not very successfully, 
to belittle the Admiralty's virtuous self- 
abnegation, but could not keep pacewith 
Mr. Lansbury, who, smarting, nodoubt, 
beneath the Home Srcreary’s refusal 
to take him, so to speak, at his mouth 
value, moved to abolish the Navy alto- 
gether, and delivered a hectic but wan- 
dering speech, which reached the heart 
of Mr. Maxton, but had no message for 
Mr. Jack Jones or the Labour Front 
Bench. 





Commercial Candour. 
“Tips given to individual servants of the 
hotel are their own es y ; but if the patrons 
prefer, 10% may be added to the bill and will 


be scrupulously distributed among the @%> 


ployers,”—-Notice in Belgian Hotel. 
“(oop Roux. fi 
‘The Farmer's Wife’ at the Court Theatre, 
Daily Paper. 


By no means her first good run, but we | 


hope she won't cut off the queues with 
a carving-knife, 
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SHE-SHANTIES. 
Primitive Pai. 
Miss Primrose looks so soft and sweet 
That strangers wager in the street 
She must be took 
From a picture-book 
Of the Period Crinoline ; 
Her voice like some shy bird 
Which hopes it won't be heard; 
Her eyes are fixed upon her feet 
In case they might be seen. 
But deep—deep—deep 
The stream is dark and grim, 
And deep within that limpid minx 
(Or so at least she fondly thinks) 
Is a powerful, passionate, pre-prim- 
ordial, pagan, primitive Prim. 
For her no sentimental stuff— 


She hoped that men would treat her 


rough ; 
No sugary tune 
About the Moon 
Affected her a bit. 
In vain was Primrose wooed 
With flowers and fruit and food, 
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Belated Plumber (reprovingly). “'Ene, 'ow LONG ‘ss THIS BREN GotN’ on?” 


In vain men planned to hold her 
wed 
She wanted to be hit. 
Ah, deep—-deep—deep 
The verdant woods are dim; 
But then her lovers never guessed 
The furnace in the tender breast 


Of pulsing, passionate, pre-primordial, 


pagan, primitive Prim. 
At length she met, to her delight, 
A man who hated her at sight, 
Though now and then, 
Like complex men, 
He loved her more and more. 
His courting ways were queer: 
He used to bite her ear, 
Or threw, as though his love to show, 
Whole tea-seis on the floor. 
And deep—deep—deep 
She loved that forceful Him, 
And loved him best when by the 
hair 
He dragged her backwards down the 
stair, 


That palping, passionate, pre-primordial, 


pagan, primitive Prim. 
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Too late she learned this 
spouse 
Can be a nuisance in the house; 
'T was not enough 
To treat her rough— 
He knocked the cook about. 
These little habits grow, 
And Prim disliked it so 
When Walter to the window flew 
And flung the goldfish out. 
Ah, a Se ae 
The slaughtered fishes swim, 
And Primrose, I regret to say, 
Divorced him in the usual way, 





Poor, pulsing, passionate, pre-prim- 


ordial, pagan, primitive Prim. 


A, P. H. 
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“ Large skunk wrap, cape shape, 6 strands, 


£6 108. ; worth 35s.'"-—Seots Maper. 





“Sprciric ARTICLES FOR BaLe, 
Table or house tablemaid (experienced),” 
Seats Payer. 


As no price is mentioned we conclude 


that it is above rubies. 
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THE UGBED. 


Tur advantage (and this is well 
known) of founding a great national 
movement after an excellent dinner 1s 
that enthusiasm runs so high. The 
disadvantage is that we are apt to 
forget to a certain extent those details 
of practical whatever-you-call-it that 
constitutes the thingumbob. 

I am afraid that this is so with the 
Ugbed. 

1 cannot remember at the moment 
to what steps we members of the Ugbed 
are definitely pledged in order to bring 
about our great reform. I do know 
that we are convinced of the crying 
need for that reform, that we have our 
watchword, and that we mean to fight 
for justice, if necessary, to the death. 

This is not a party matter. It cuts 
across all party divisions. Or, if you 
like to put it so, it embraces men 
of all parties and all creeds. We 
did not go quite so far as embracing 
after the recent dinner, which was held 
at Cambridge—and where better?—but 
we parted sworn comrades, and every 
one determined to do battle for the 
right. 

Prominent politicians, beginning, of 
course, with those on the Government 
side, will, I suppose, be approached in 
turn. If the Government refuses to 
take the matter up, we shall be obliged 
to look to the Left. But justice in the 
end we will have. 

The Ugbed is the Union for Getting 
Back the Eleven Days. The eleven 
days were filched from the people of 
England in the year 1752, under an in- 
famous Act of 1751 (24 Geo. II.), and 
have never been restored. It was then 
enacted that eleven days should be 
omitted after the 2nd of September, 
1752, so that the ensuing day should be 
September 14th. The wretched people 
of England, that is to say, woke up on 
what ought to have been Thursday, the 
3rd of September, and found it to be 
Monday the 14th. They have never 
really recovered from the shock. There 
was a great popular émeute at the time. 
Demonstrations of protests were made. 
You may have seen that picture of 
HoGartn’s in which a poster is exhibited 
bearing the words 

GIVE US BACK OUR ELEVEN DAYS! 
Fury raged throughout the land. Strong 
men shook their fists and women wailed. 
Butthetyrannous Whig Administration 
of the Petnams over-rode the national 
will. So now every true Wednesday is 
a Sunday, and vice versd. Weare doomed 
to the Gregorian calendar. It is a sad 
thought, 

The witnesses called to give evidence 
before the Court of Enquiry at Cambridge 
| would perhaps have given it more 








clearly if their remarks had not been 
punctuated by continual blasts from a 
coach-horn. But a good deal of im- 
portant information was obtained. Eing- 
land, for instance (this was amply de- 
monstrated), has never been what she 
was since the eleven days were un- 
righteously stolen from ber calendar. 
A whole series of calamities followed 
the impious deed, not the least of which 
are to be counted the Gordon riots, 
shingled hair and the loss of our Ameri- 
can colonies. One has also to consider 
that every single Wednesday the whole 
of the people of England now break the 
Sabbath day. We have lost eleven 
days of work. We have lost eleven; 
nights of sleep. We have lost forty-! 
four meals. We have lost who shall 
say how many hogsheads of beer. 

A still graver aspect of the affair 
was established by a witness wearing a 
large red tie, who demonstrated con- 
clusively on a black-board, by means of 
algebraical formula, the amount that 
every one of “ we-workers,” as he called 
them, has lost in wages since 1752. I 
think it was £306 7s. 8d., but my 
memory may have played me false. It 
was a difficult calculation, I know, 
because it had to take into account the 
change in the value of money, thealtered 
industrial conditions and the increase 
of population during the last hundred- 
and-seventy-four years. 

The Court of Inquiry were much im- 
pressed by the testimony of this wit- 
ness, who sat down having shown con- 
clusively that, whether the coal subsidy 
is continued or not, the claims of we- 
workers can only be satisfied by the 
immediate present to each of £306 
7s. 8d. Asked by the President of the 
Court—a gentleman in a skull-cap and 
white whiskers—how a claim could be 
established for wages without work, 
witness replied simply— 

“1 don’t think you understand what 
I mean. I’m talking about we-work- 
ers. We-workers don't work. We're 
workers,” 

Eleven blasts on the coach-horn. 

Still more remarkable evidence was 
given by a Mr. Postlethwaite, a gentle- 
man in dark-coloured spectacles, adorned 
by a flowing beard and supported by a 
mahogany cane. Owing to a remark- 
able and providential longevity he 
had been enabled, he told us, during 
his youth, when he was an eleven- 
bottle man, to hold numerous conver- 
sations with the great Lord Curesrer- 
FIELD, Dr. Jounson, with Gotpsmrra, 
with Sir Josiua Reynoips and many 
other notable persons on the subject of 
this national disaster. He made it 
quite clear that the Eleven Days Bill 
had been a leaven of unrest in Eng. 
land. He made this quite clear severa! 
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times. He was called to order in the | 
midst of a conversation with Boswety, 
of a slightly unedifying kind, and sat 
down with great suddenness, inadvert. 
ently breaking his clay-pipe into eleven 
pieces on the floor. 

Another witness pointed out that | 
Greece, almost the only European coun- 
try to preserve the old style and retain 
the eleven days, was the first to begin 
paying her war debt to us, and, still 
more significantly, that Bolsheyist 
Russia had signalised the beginning of 
a new era of bloodshed and crime ip 
Europe by adopting the Gregor'an 
calendar. ... 

The room was now pretty full of 
tobacco-smoke. The gentleman with 
the coach-horn arose and announced 
that the Court would now confer for a 
few moments, after which the Presi. 
dent would declare its finding. He 
then blew his coach-horn. He con- 
tinued to blow it. The horn having 
been forcibly removed, the President 
stood up and—and.... 

The fact is, I should be better able 
to remember what the finding of the 
Court, delivered by the President, 
actually was if the enlightened publie, | 
as they were called, at the back of the 
hall had not all been shouting at once, | 
and if I had not inadvertently en- 
tangled one of my sleeve-links with the 
beard of my good friend, Mr. Postleth- 
waite, which came off and wasannexed | 
by the gentleman with the red tie, who 
proclaimed with some empressement 
that he was Mr. Stpney Wess; and 
if, finally, the owner of the coach-horn, | 
having recovered his instrument and | 
fisting off all tacklers, had not leapt 
up on the table at which the Court of 
Enquiry was sitting and began to 
re-encore his tally-ho’s. : 

But—and make no mistake about it 
—we, the members of the Ugbed, do | 
intend and propose, and are resolved to | 

GET BACK THE ELEVEN DAYS. 
Evoe. 

On Tuesday, March 23rd, at 8 Pat, | 
a Concert will be given in the Inner | 
Temple Hall by the Past and Present | 
Choristers of the Temple Church, in aid | 
of the Choristers’ Camp Fund and the | 
Inns of Court Mission. Tickets, 10/6 | 
and 5/-, including tax, may be obtained | 
from the Sub-Treasurer, Treasurers} 
Office, Inner Temple, E.C.4, or from | 
Lady Bankes, 45, Eaton Square, §.W.1. | 


| 
j 








From a speech in a West Indian 
Legislature :-— 

“His Excellency was standing on the banks 
of the rubicund.”"—Local Paper. ; 
We understand that H.E. entirely "| 
pudiates the suggestion that there i 
anything “ Red” about his policy. 
7 . — gO 
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COUNTY SONGS. 
XI1.—CorNWALL, 
WHEREVER breakers meet the shore 
Around our little island, 
Whether at Sheringham or Hove, 
At Morecambe Bay or Lulworth Cove, 
There terminates the dry land. 


But Cornishmen are strong and proud, 
And free from imperfection ; 
They claim the Prince or WALES as 
Duke, 
And to the tiniest rebuke 
Bring bellicose objection. 


So three of them one day decreed — 
Tre did, Pol did and Pen did— 

That only on a Cornish shore 

Is England finished, done, no more, 
And definitely ended, E.V.L. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“Tae Wivow's Cavise” 
(AMBASSADORS). 

Maurice Varden had begun by loving 
his wife, Cesca, for her beautiful body 
when she wanted to be loved for what 
she thought was her beautiful mind. 
He had been bored stiff with her“snippy 
bits from The Bystander and Pernarp 
Snaw,” and his “artistictemperament ” 
(he had written poems) couldn't bear it, 
so he had left ber. When the War came 
he took a civilian job in preference to 
joining up, and became an expert at 
card indexes. Sent on a mission to the 





night. A temporary spasm of the old 


desire overtakes him and he carries her 
off, consenting, to his “ Pavilion” suite 
Here they collide with Jill, in a jazz 
dressing-gown, engaged at the moment 
in leaving a note on him (presumably of 
assignation). Enter Sir Theodore, re- 
turned unexpectedly from what was to 
have been an all-night fishing expedi- 
tion; and the facts “ emerge.” 

Whose wife is she to be in this earthly 
resurrection? Cesca’s so-called mind 
remains open: she has no more idea of 
the answer than you or I, But next 
morning Jill, who soon recovers her 
aplomb, a little shaken by the escapade 


Italian Front he found himself ina tight| of last night, has a brain-wave. Let 
corner at Caporetto, from which he!them each compete for Cesca’'s heart 


came out a hero malgré lui 
(compare Arms and the 
Man), with a commission 
in the Italian Army and 
the loss of his memory. 
All Italy rang with the 
prowess of Ji Capilano 
“ Ignoto”—for hehad gone 
so far as to let his own 
name escape him. 
Meanwhile Cesca (her 
husband having been re- 
ported dead) meets a nice 
clean English soldier ofthe 
standard Avuprey Smrrn 
type (Colonel Sir Theodore 
Frome, Bart., D.S.O.), who 
has honest love, and a villa 
on Capri, to offer her, and 
is not too clever to find 
her “interesting.” The 
War is over when the eur- 
tain rises on the Villa 
Santa Margherita, with a 
nice yiew 
across the blue of Naples 
Bay. They have been 
married three months, and 
all is bliss, except for the 





of Vesuvius THE WOMAN WITH A LOAD OF HUSBANDS. 
Captain “ Ignoto 
Lady Frome (* Cesca”) . 
Colonel Sir 
Jill Lambert , 


Theodore Frome, Bart., D.S.O. Mr. Aunney 


presence of Jill Lambert, an eightcen- |in a ten-minutes’ turn of courtship. To 


year-old ward of the Colonel's, who 
says pert things and is “impatient of 
adolescence.” Her guardian has de- 
cided that the Italian climate is too warm 
for her and thinks it time to send he 
home to be cooled. 

Into this Eden comes the snake, ¢ ‘ap- 
tain “ Ignoto,” on a brief visit. The 
sight of his wife restores his memory, 
He takes it calmly, having a cynical 
eye for a good situation. Cesca, scared 
at first and feebly resolved to make a 
clean breast of it to her new husband, 
is diverted from this excellent purpose 
by two motives: (1) jealousy of Jill, 
who makes brazen love to the hero, and 
(2) a feminine itch to see if she cannot 
recapture the affections of the man who 
had deserted her, As for“ Ignoto,” alter 
all, it is Italy—-a “ theatrical country,” 
as he reminds us—and it is a warm 


~ 


Theodore she privately commends the 
argument of “ babies.” 

1 began to fear the worst. But in 
the end the issue is decided not by 
babies but by a hat. “ Jgnoto,” indiffer- 
ent to his suecess—-for he only wants the 
lady if she doesn’t want to come— has 
wonthe day. She is prepared to go off 
with him, in the steamer that is even 
now hooting at the pier. But she must 
first get a hat. He objects to a delay 
that may mean the loss of the boat; but 
she insists on the hat, though this is not 
Bond Street, where a hat counts, but 
the Bay of Naples, where no woman 
need wear one. His attitude causes a 
revulsion in Cesca’s feelings. A man 
who would grudge her a hat must be a 
selfish brute. Theodore the faithful— 
the sight of an old coat of his hanging 





in the house which she was deserting 





Mr, Nicnotas Hanne. 
Miss Laura Cowir, 


Mies Joan Mavupr. 
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had helped to change her mind—would | 
never have done a thing like that. So 
we leave her in his arms and wish him | 
joy of a triumph earned for him by a| 
hat and an old coat. 
The chief attraction of the play lies | 
in the cynicism of “ Jgnoto.” He jg! 
pure egoist, this hero by accident, and | 
never minds letting you knowit, “When | 
I see myself as the chief figure in some 
fantastic drama, then only,” he says, | 
‘am I happy.” He is frankly bored 
withanyconditionsthat demand the pos- 
session of a heart, for he hasnone, His’ 
apparent inconsistencies may always 
be explained by that “ artistic tempera- | 
ment” which is commonly employed to | 
cover a mubitude of them. The part 
was delightfully played by 
Mr. Nicnonas Hanney on 
au very quict note and with 
an unfailing slow smile, 
The character of Cesea | 
was less seizable, and J 
am not sure that Miss! 
Joan Trempie, who wrote 
the play, had seized it 
herself, Cesea is deseribed | 
as ‘essentially feminine” 
(somany women are that); 
and she is a bit of a fool, 
She yearned for her intelli- 
gence to beappreciated, yet 
couldn't make up her mind 
over the easiest dilemma 
on record. She sat mum 
for whole minutes while | 
Jill and “ Ignolo” talked | 
across her in the Pavilion 
scene as if she weren't 
there. And then suddenly | 
she became articulate and | 
burst out into literary drama, | 
ending a long passage ol | 
solf-analysis with thestock 
announcement that she 
bad “found her real self” | 
at last (she had done nothing of the 
kind) and wanted to be “true to it.” | 
Did she pick this up from a “snippy 
bit” in The Bystander? 
I shouldn't have cared to play the part; 
with its incongruities and its rather 
contemptible aspects I should have been 
hard put to it to keep a good coneeit 
of myself; and Miss Lavra Cowne, for 
all her subtlety, could not persuade me | 
that Cesca corresponded to anything 
on earth—even Capri. Knowing her 
sense of humour, I suspect that she 
was longing half the time to burlesque | 
her part. Certainly the revue-mer: | 
chants have a great chance here. 
Jill Lambert was supposed to mark 
& great advance on the ingenuous 
licence of the war-time flapper. “The 
flapper,” she told us, “is very veut 
jeu.” Advertised, then, as the last 
word in modern girls, you would @%> | 


SMITH, 
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t her to be hard, smart about 
matters of no importance, shingled, 
sexless, a mocker at romance as being 
a “soppy” business. Well, she was 
some of these things, but her talk was 
too informed for her type, and she was 
far too emotional. She took a great 
interest in her ‘‘ white body ;” she was 
blatantly conscious of her sex. The 
climate of Capri might have borne the 
blame of this; but she goes out of her 
way to absolve it. 1t is a little curious 
that the author, while insisting on her 
modernity, should have given us a girl 
so unlike the younger generation in the 
| most typical of its qualities—sexless- 
ness, MissJoan Maun, in the part of 





H, 





| Jill, looked as charming as that kind of 
girl can hope to look, and 
| she spoke her rather jarring 
| words intelligently, but she 
| must try to be less staccato 
| in her gestures, and (if she 
| will forgive me) to — 
| thab spasmodic grin which 
| spoils her nice face. 

| The character of Theodore 4 
Frome may have seemed a 3 
little too obviously forthright, 
but it served as a good foil j 
not only to the casual cynic- 
ism of his rival, but tothe un- 4 
stable qualities of his wife. ‘ 
Mr, Ausrey Smitrn has so 4 
firmly established his reputa- gm 
tion In this sort of part that ¥ 
one Wasapt totakefor granted ¥ 
the excellence of his perform- 4 
ance, ‘; 

Miss MayConapon as Mad- 
dalena, gave a delightful little 
study of an Italian serving- 
maid. 

In writing The Widow's 
Cruise (a pity, by the way, to 
have used so old a wheeze in 
the title) Miss Joan Tempe 
has clearly aimed to attract a more 

histicated audience than the sort 
which is content to see the heroine 
left in the right man’s arms, But the 
flippant treatment of serious themes— 
We are here on the brink of tragedy 
all the while and only escape it by 
& frivolous accident—is not an easy 
thing to carry to success. Theodore's 
song appeal to his wife may have 

n meant to move us, and eae A have 
moved us in the right context, but its 
| effect was sacrificed to the absurdity of 

the situation, You can't have it both 
| Ways—unless you are Sir James Barrin, 
| and not always even then. Indeed, if 
it had not been for the excellent acting 
| Miss TemrLe might well have failed. 
As it is, the play commends itself by its 
happy dialogue, its situations (after a 
| tame start) and its way of keeping 





Bank Cashier Gabriel , 





Curiosity intrigued to the end, rather 
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than by any great virtue in its general 
motive. For myself its chief interest 
lies in the question, which Miss Tempie 
alone can answer, whether it is an un- 
conscious imitation of Mr. Brernarp 
SuHaw or a deliberate parody. O,8, 


“From Morn to Mipniont” (Recent). 


I suppose there is no eritie of the 
theatre, however honest, who does 
not occasionally, when offered some- 
thing new and strange, take refuge 
upon a fence, or, if he has time, ponder 
what some veteran has to say about 
it. I found no such necessity, how- 
ever, in the matter of Grora Karser’s 
From Morn to Midnight, presented by 
Mr. Haroup V, Newson at the Regent 





GAY LIFE AT THE RACES (BICYCLE), 


{Nobody knows who the others are. } 


Theatre, through the medium of a 
spirited and intelligent translation by 
Mr. Ashiey Dukes and the production 
of Mr. PererGoprrey. And, naturally, 
I like disagreeing with A.B.W. Idon't 
say that I should like to go to an“ expres- 
sionist " play every other evening (any 
more than to a prize-fight), but 1 found 
myself challenged and stimulated, in- 
deed excited, throughout the whole of 
this evidently sincere and passionate 
piece of work. To be genuinely excited, 
to have one’s wits spurred out of a trot 
to a canter, to be delighted and puzzled 
and annoyed in turn—surely no one 
can ask much more of three hours than 
that! 

The story of Herr Katser’s abscond- 
ing bank clerk’s hectic day is soon told, 
To him behind the prison of bis counter 
grill enters a beautiful lady asking money 
cna letter of credit. Something wakes 





Mr. Craupe Rays, 





in the prisoner's mind. The scent of 
this gracious lady, whom characteristi- 
cally the fleshly manager and a gross 
customer of the bank have set down 
as a “pretty lady” and a swindler, has 





bemused the poor man’s wits. Seizing 
sixty thousand (we are never told the 
— he rushes to her hotel, urges her 
to fly with him, Dashed by the fact 
that she is mother of a grown-up son, 
and virtuous at that, he rushes out into 
the snow-clad fields and, aftera soliloquy 
of wild and whirling words, back to bis 
squalidly comfortable home and those 
dreary automata, his mother, wife and 
daughters; thence to the velodrome, 
where he offers large money prizes to 
the competing athletes, 

In the evening, in admira- 
t ble newly-bought clothes, he 
s engages a cabinet particulier 
in an expensive cabaret, tries 
h to buy his hour from a girl 
B who is too drunk and sleepy 
f to respond; from two masked 
& women who, first making sure 
f of his money, unveil their re- 
§ volting faces; and from a 
F fourth, from whom he de- 
eR mands a dance, only to find 
f she has a wooden leg and 
f wooden wits. In a final 
A scene, in a Salvation Army 
hut, inflamed by the inspired 
egotism of many confessing 
sinners at the stool of re- 
pentance, he makes his own 
confession and, with the half- 
strangled words “ Hoce homo” 
on his lips, shoots himself; 
while the Salvation lass who 
has brought him to repent- 
ance claims the reward from 
the police for betraying him. 

A mad and mournful Odys- 
sey! A human life seen 
through the refracting med- 
ium of bitter disillusionment and anger 
with life, But a noble anger. And, 
though I should not perhaps recom- 
mend it to the morbidly introspective 
or a8 a cure for insomnia, sane and 
wholesome folk will, it seems, do well to 
submit to this new treatment. 

The puzzles are frequent. When does 
reality end, fantasy begin? Is the 
theft merely a dream-theft and the sue- 
ceeding scenes merely the imaginative 
sequence of thedream? Or is the hero 
real and his actions, while the surround- 
ing puppets are merely phantoms on the 
screen of his hysterical egomania. | 
need not say that I do not suspect Herr 
Kaiser of so commonplace a purpose as 
the demonstration that it really does 
not pay to steal sixty thousand from a 
bank ! 

The producer seemed to me to make 
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retaining the text while eliminating the 
scenic commentary. There are refer- 
ences in two scenes to a skeleton, which 
in the author's intention is to be con- 
trived on the back cloth by one of those 
tricksof lighting to which the progressive 
producers of the Continental stage are 
so much attached. Without this effect 
the words become a mere confusion and 
are needlessly exasperating. Neither 
do I see the necessity of attributing so 
much significance to the chops (with- 
| out tomato-sauce) in thedomestic scene. 
This makes the ungodly scoff, to no 
sound purpose, it would seem. 
Unquestionably the snow scene, with 
its violent angular lines and its green 
and orange shadows, heightens, as is 
| meant, the passionate inconsequences 
of the soliloquy ; noise, deafening noise, 
is used with a semi-magical drugging 
effect in the velodrome and the con- 
fession scenes; while the sombre black 
of the austere setting throughout brings 
outthemacabre vision of the play wright. 
Mr. Crauper Rats, perhaps the 
best possible choice for this fantastic 
character, used his accomplished flam- 
boyant technique with admirable effect. 
A masterly performance and a veritable 
tour de force of endurance. Many of 
the subordinate characters were insuffi- 
ciently audible—a very serious defect 
in so difficult a play. Miss CoLerre 
O'Nrex avoided this disastrous fault 
and showed explicit qualities of her 
own. Mr. Henry Forp gave us an 
excellent study of a waiter, a thumb- 
nail sketch perfect in detail. I liked 
Miss Irene Barnerr’s dancing girl 
and Miss Berry Porrer’s mother. 
And of the whole company it may be 
fairly said that all the members had 
successfully disciplined themselves into 
subordination to the principal character 
and the dominant mood of the play. 
Perhaps the best testimony of all to 
the qualities of Herr Kaiser's work and 
the general success of the production was 
that the audience (a second, not that 
rather specialised entity, a first night 
audience) sat still as a mouse—a mouse 
with a slight cough, it is true, but quiet 
and attentive—through the whole even- 
ing, which reinforces a view to which a 
perceptive onlooker is often compelled, 
that the less sophisticated will oppose 
less prejudice to interesting new experi- 
ments than the sophisticated. Let me 
urge theatre-goers towards this Regent 
adventure even if they be only prepared 
to scoff. Many of them, I hope, will be 
induced to refrain from braying and the 
rest will thank me forthe tip. T. 














Fair Warning. 
z “School teachers under the Glamorgan 
County Couneil will have to be able to teach 


BRIGHTENING THE CLASSICS. 

Ix the “ Week-end Wireless Pro- 
grammes" recently published in a lead- 
ing Scots daily there occurs an entry 
of epoch-making importance which has 
nevertheless so far failed to attract the 
attention it so richly deserves. It runs 
as follows :— 

“8 30—Orchestra—Selection, ‘Tails Up’ 

(Brahms). 

Braums, as our readers need not be 
reminded, was a meritorious composer 
whose recognition by the million was 
impaired by the austerity of his genius. 
The practice of popularising standard 
works by re-scoring them on the prin- 
ciples of syncopation has already met 
with gratifying results, and in the case 
of Scuusert has triumphantly finished 
his ‘‘ Unfinished” Symphony. But it 
has been reserved for Scotland, now as 
ever in the van of progress, to carry 
this method to its logical conclusion 
by revising the nomenclature of the old 
musical masters in accordance with the 
spirit of the times. 

The conversion of gloom into gaiety 

is a great achievement, but it needs to 
be driven home in the mind of the 
“listener-in” by appropriately exhilar- 
ating titles. The virtue of a name is 
notorious, and the removal of such un- 
fortunate epithets as “tragic” and 
“academic,” with which Braums saddled 
two of his works, is an essential pre- 
liminary to the due appreciation of bis 
talents. 
Once adopted, the new method is 
capable of infinite extension. Take 
Bretnoven,forexample. His massive 
and monumental Ninth or “Choral” 
Symphony has beencruelly handicapped 
by the lack of an inspiring title. As 
the concluding movement was based on 
ScHiLLer’s ‘Ode to Joy,” what better 
name could be given to the symphony 
than, let us say, “Old Beet’s Joy- 
Ride"? 

WaGner, again, was singularly un- 
fortunate in the choice of his names. 
What does * Lohengrin” convey to the 
average man? I should like to see the 
whole work re-orchestrated by our great- 
est British composer, and given to the 
world under the new and captivating 
title of “Swan and Elgar.” 

The popularity of Carmen" would, 
I feel sure, be still further enhanced by 
the substitution of a more illuminating 
title. In view of the favourite flower 
of the heroine and the calling of the 
principal male character, “The Rose 
and the Ring” would seem to fill the 
bill to perfection. ToHarkovsky's un- 
happily named “ Pathetic” Symphony 
clamours for similar treatment, and 
might gain a new lease of life if the 








Welsh by 19227." —New Zealand Paper. 
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the splendid and invigorating March 
were given separately under the title ot 
“The March of the Russian Boots,” 
The effect of this change on the staple 
trade of Northampton cannot easily be 
overestimated. 


THE STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND, 
(After Tuomas Camppetr.) | 


[Sir Henny Siesser has introduced a Bill 
to prevent the removal of old buildings from | 
the country. } 

WHEN stately homes of England 

That grace our native land, 
Whose towers have braved the ages, | 
can 
No more afford to stand, 
Their glorious gables grow again | 
In other climes than this, | 
And rise to the skies 
In Penn. or Conn. or Wis. 
(Though battered age looks somehow 
wrong 
In Penn. or Conn. or Wis.) 








The spirit of our fathers 
Still starts from every stone; 
The very lichen on the walls 
Was ours—our very own! 
And still it's there (the stones were 
packed 
With all the lichen on), 
And it sticks to the bricks 
In Wis. or Penn. or Conn. 
(Though a Tudor brick looks rather 
odd 
In Wis. or Penn. or Conn.). 


Britannia needs her mansions, 

Her terraces and towers; 
Why send them piecemeal o’er the 

ond 

To a land that isn’t ours? 
Her storied halls, her native oak, 

The pride of Englishmen— 
Why should they pine away 

In Conn. or Wis. or Penn., 
Unrooted in the newer soil 

Of Conn. or Wis. or Penn. ? 


The lamp of England’s honour 
Shall never burn out clear 
Till SuessER’s patriot Bill be passed 
And our buildings anchored here. | 
Then, then, High Court of Parlia- 
ment, 
Our English ale shall foam 
To the fame of your name 
Who kept our homes at home, | 
When the stranger's voice shall not 
be heard 
In the homes you kept at home. 








From an appreciation of Mr. G. K. | 
CHESTERTON :—- 
de ce qu’on appelle en Angleterre Bread | 


Church,”"—F'rench Paper. 
That no doubt accounts for much 0! | 





dismal movements were cut out and | his subsequent development. 
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“Né en 1878, il fut élevé dans l'atmosphere | 
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M® HENRY AINLEY 42? | 
Francesca’s lover-—1o we saw you first 
When on the Great Adventures track you burit; 
Slim were you then, but, having, won the quest, 
Threw off your passion from a stouter chest ; i 
Till (lastly) Beatrice, laying down her arms, 
Mn ee mosh bisassid surrender to your ample charms, i ee ae ae | 
' 
MR. PUNCH’S PERSONALITIES.—XII. | 
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Expert (visiting Art School, to young man of perfectly sound appearance). “ Wnose 13 THIS?” 


Art Student. “ Miyz, Sir.” 


Critic. “ WELL, ALL I CAN SAY IS, YOU DON'T LOOK LIKE IT.” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


From what I saw of his last work I was pretty confident 
that The Letters of Maurice Hewlett (MeTuvEN) would re- 
veal @ rare personality. They do, and luckily they have 
been edited and prefaced by a man supremely competent to 
handle them. If any buta fellow poet had praised Hewett 
for subordinating letters to life, our literati might have 
shrugged their shoulders, But when Mr. Laurence Bryyon 
does it the aberration may not only be allowed to pass but 
even to make its mark in passing. To a certain extent 
Hewtetr sacrificed a born artist to an ethically self-made 
man. Usually of course the sacrificing is the other way. 
Yet Hewxert'’s wave may perhaps carry us further in the 
future, though he himself, like all pioneers, died in the 
trough and not on the crest of it. Apart from disquisitions 
on his craft, his letters have no great literary interest. They 
are simple and forthright, unaffected by either the vices or 
virtues of his early prose style. But they trace his spiritual 
progress from the “moody, irresolute and hatefully re- 
served” schoolboy, through the purveyor of “pure enter- 
tainment,” to the almost Franciscan advocate of the English 
villager—the poet of “The Song of the Plow.” On the 
domestic side their revelations are all lovable, and you learn 
to share Hewiert’s own devotion to “the dear old stained 
house soaking in the sun” at Broad Chalke, and the garden 
he made and abandoned and got back and abandoned again. 
When he finally forgoes house and garden it is because 
“happiness lies in haying as little as possible, not as much.” 
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Persovally I would rather have lived this sentiment than 
written “ Richard Yea and Nay.” But buy the book and 
take up the challenge for yourself. 





A perusal of The Sacred Tree (ALLEN AnD Unwin) has 
left me wishing for yet another volume from the enthusiastic 
and delicate pen of Mr. AnTaur Waxy. But this, I rather 
regret to say, is not that third portion of The Tale of 
Genji, which the abrupt termination of the present instal- 
ment promises, but a critical history of Japanese fiction. 
If on being asked to admire an unprepossessing child you 
have ever consoled yourself by marking the grace and good 
faith with which the mother exhibits it, you will appreciate 
the relief with which I re-read Mr. WaLEy's introduction 
after paying my service to his text. I still consider Lady 
Murasakt's novel a portent rather than a work of art, but 
I am quite extraordinarily interested in Mr. WALEY’s reasons 
for thinking otherwise. These and his essay on Genjis. 
literary predecessors are models of argument and exegesis. | 
But Genji himself is a poor puppy—a toy for any and ever) 
lady’s sleeve. His wife, the delightful Murasaki, almost dis- 
appears in the present volume. She is childless and obscure. 
The death of the old Emperor, his father, endangers Genji s | 
position and that of his paramount idol, F'ujitsubo. Fuyit- 
subo “enters religion,” Genji goes into exile. But both re-| 
turn to Court, the lady intermittently, her lover for good, | 
before the close of the volume. This sees Fujitsubo as: | 
sisting at a picture-show at the palace and Genji charac | 
teristically urging on Murasaki the adoption of his illeg | 
timate daughter. Mr. Watery claims that the construction | 
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of the whole novel is classical. It has, 
he says, elegance, symmetry and re- 
straint, I should deny the symmetry, 
challenge the restraint—there is no sign 
that I can see of the canalization of 
great power or passion—and allow the 
ce. A periwig classic perhaps, 
f en temple in stucco. Certainly 
| no relic of the golden age. 
| as ssoenicnda 








“This book, by Mrs. Comyns Canr— 
| The wife of “Jou,” whose versatility 
| Carried him nothing like so far 
| As men with half of his ability— 
Relates the story of a life 
Whose hours were generally sunny, 
And gave her, both as girl and wife, 
Pienty of fun on little money. 


| Here you will find amusing tales 
Of cranks and Admirable Crichtons, 
Of sprats pretending to be whales, 
Of minnows striving to be Tritons; 
| Sketches by SarGeEnt, facts in proof 
Of his magnanimous humanity ; 
| Stories of Toonr’s delight in spoof, 
And Petiecrint’s weird profanity. 


| Here you will read of golden dreams 
Of fortune, vistas most alluring, 
| Materialised in sundry schemes 
| That proved more brilliant than en- 
| during; 
| Of neither “‘cabbages nor kings,” 
But yet of salads and princesses, 
| Of WaistLEr’s impish flouts and flings, 
| Of Exten Terry's hats and dresses. 


| These Reminiscences I find 

| Full of good sayings, wise or witty, 

| And revelations of a mind 

| Untainted by the least self-pity ; 

| Loyal to friends, yet not their slave, 

| Weaving a multi-coloured tissue 

_ Of happy memories, gay or grave, 
For Messrs. HutcHinson to issue. ? 
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THE MEETING. 
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| 
| 1 do not know if Mr. Ricnarp 
| Hore, whose name appears on the title-page of a rather 
/temarkable work called Love Letters of an Anarchist 
| (Crem PatMer), has committed any previous indiscre- 
| tions in the way of writing books. He has taken some 
| Pains to disguise his connection with this one, providing 
Us not only with a Naval Commander, one Richard 
Trefusis, who is supposed to have written the letters 
in his scanty intervals off duty in war-time, but making 
him hand over the manuscript on his death-bed to a more 
sober-minded mess-mate called Wilfred Lamb, who signs 
the few pages of introduction and professes to have edited 
| andarranged the volume. Commander Trefusis, one gathers, 
| Was not exactly typical of our younger officers of the Senior 
lee. It is true he was a great lover, but he was also a 
man of ideas, endowed with a more than common faculty 
or expression. Mr. Lamb, I perceive, characterises him as 
self-centred, egotistic, conceited, truculent, inconsistent, 
®, intensely irritating,” and Naval officers do not 
commonly merit these adjectives; but then his friend had 
just accused him of being not only a fool but a careful 
and the words had no doubt left a sting. Still, the 
Supposed editor has arranged his commander's love-letters 
80 as to leave a tolerably favourable impression of Dick 

renee 








Trefusis, and has contrived to weave them into a fair ex- 
position of a reasoned philosophy and, incidentally, to tell 
a sort of story inthe process. The late Commander's views 
are of the sort that publishers love to placard as provoca- 
tive, challenging, paradoxical; and they are expressed in 
these pages with quite sufficient force and fire. He has a 
lot to say on Sex, and the Theatre, and Equality and 
(naturally) on the various aspects of Marriage. And he 
has a very sound idea of the position of Punch among the 
humorous papers of the world. On the whole his bashful 
introducer, Mr. Horr, may be encouraged to come forward 
next time in the first person. 





The Blighty Industries Association has hit on an excellent 
and novel method of assisting the severely disabled soldiers 
for whose benefit it exists: it intends next autumn to hold 
a loan exhibition in London of trophies from Scottish deer 
forests, along with a special display of the products of the 
Association, particular among which is, as everyone ought 
to know, Scotch homespun. As a preliminary to this ex- 
hibition and in aid of the Association, Messrs. Simpxin 
MarsHatt have just published The Book of the Red Deer 


and Empire Big Game, admirably edited by Messrs. Joun 
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Ross and Hueu Gunn, who are assisted by a staff of twenty 
contributors, each of whom is a distinguished sportsman, 
scientist or explorer. The book, which can be obtained in 
two parts, namely, Empire Big Game and The Book of the 
Red Deer respectively, is very finely illustrated both by 
sketches and photographs; and there is moreover an édition de 
luxe, in a delightful jacket designed by Mr. Lionet EpWArDs, 
which comprises both parts. The articles are all that know- 
ledge of their subject and the art of letters can make them, 
whether they treat of sport from an historical or natural- 
historical standpoint, and equally when they look at it along 
the barrel of a rifle; though not the least interesting perhaps 
is Mr. V. Baurour Browne's “ Stalks with a Sketch-Book;” 
and I hope that some of the trophies thus secured will be 
on exhibit too. I cordially recommend the purchase of both 
parts of this really graphic book, for, if you support the 
Overseas Empire only, you'll lose Co.qunoun or Luss and 
Professor Warsow, and, if your heart is entirely in the High- 
lands, you ll miss both General Woopyart on Indian shikar 
and Dr. Curisty on pigmies and okapis, which I should 





tomed to thinking in milliards of franes may reap little 
beyond a certain degree of mystification; but ‘once he has 
left the Ministry of Finance and its intricacies M, Rumor 
becomes rather more human and he gives clear impres. 
sions of the men chosen by fate to be the leaders of Franee | 
in her hours of destiny. Brianp, Painteve, Porcarg ana | 
other statesmen are all drawn from close and continued 
observation, together with soldiers such as Focu, Pérary 
and NIVELLE; yet, in spite of much accomplished portraiture 
and of the author’s captivating frankness where he himself 
is concerned, one cannot help feeling that the things he 
refrained from saying, even between the lines, loom large 
enough behind the veil of his discretion to throw some 
considerable shadow over his pages. I think that his book 
loses more than it gains from a rather over-literal translation, 





Mr. Richard Huaeues is, as well befits a young man, 
before all an experimentalist. Of the twenty-two pieces 
that make up A Moment of Time (Cuatro anv Wixpvs), 
from the long sbort story “ Lochinvarovit,”’ a whimsical 
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obviously Indian game 
used to illustrate Sir 
LAWRENCE WALLACE on 
African sport ? 

The “bluenose” ship’s 
officer of the days of 
sail was generally noted 
as a fine seaman, a 
hard driver and a hard 





hitter. I doubt, how- i 
ever, if in real life he ; th gare 
was often so _ blood- " 
stained and brutal a| Bm Vi ihn * Pee 
rufhianas Captain Anson v, 
Campbell, whose career x 
is deseribed by Mr. NN 
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WaLLacE— himself, ] 
believe,a Nova Scotian 
born—in his novel, 





UNDUE RISKS.” 





The Mother, “Yes, yoU MAY THINK HE'S YOUR IDEAL MAN, FLo, PUI 
fteE’s NOT THE SORT TO MAKE A WOMAN HAPPY. 


groom at the chureh 
door under the rifles of 
the wedding guests, to 
the “ Diary of a Steer- 
age Passenger,” which, 
among other things and 
with others of these 
sketches, shows that 
the author has chosen 
to suffer harsh experi- 
<ALL, AV Ze ie jones for copy’s sake, 
W// / 11117), y every one has almost a 
a? Au! radical distinction o! 
Paty t treatment or viewpoint. 
/ The link is a poet's 
vision and acraftsman’s 
fastidious sense of word- 
values. Of two ghost 
stories, each makes its 
effectina different way; 
there are dream pieces | 
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Captain Salvation (T. Fishzr Unwin); and I am quite sure 
he did not usually trouble to discourse about his amor- 
ous diversions ashore in a vein of pseudo-classical bombast. 
But then, of course, not many master mariners are ex-divinity 
students, though the converse case, curiously enough, is by 
no means so uncommon. Mr. WALLACE writes of the sea 
and of ships so well and with so much genuine knowledge 
and feeling that it is a pity he should have managed to 
convey so repellent an impression of his central character. 


In writing his Letters to a Friend (Hutcutnson) M. 
ALRXANDRE Rigor, true friend of the Entente, bas availed 
himself of a means of expression more convenient to handle, 
perhaps, than formal “ memoirs,” yet his subject-matter is 
not at all the kind of easy or confidential talk one associates 
with the sympathetic hearing of a friend. Being concerned 
as they are with the inner history of France during the War, 
and defending, as far as it has been challenged, his own 
action on several critical occasions, these letters are per- 
sonal only in so far as the writer was himself the central, 
though very modest, figure in the historic scenes described. 
For a third of his pages indeed, while recording the vital 
operations of French and Allied finance as part and parcel 
of the War problem, he is so technical that readers unaccus- 





and fantasies, queer essays in metaphysics which I eould 
not follow; in fact, an engaging pot-pourri of which it is 
difficult not to attempt to snatch all the essence at a sitting, 
not perhaps the best way with this delicate kind of thing. 
Mr. Huaues also is one of a small band of writers who 
understand the art of their brothers, the painters, though 
I do not think the blackguard artist who stole young | 
Martha's drawings would have turned ber adrift so harshly, 
even to save his own soul. However, likely enough, the 
author knew his creature better than I. 





Winter Wheat (Faser anp Gwyer) has introduced me to 
a novelist whose future work I mean to follow curiously. 
It is a story of peasant life, and henceforth, as far as fiction 
is concerned, I shall rank Buckinghamshire among the first- 
class counties. In telling her tale of a handsome love-child, 
at once a determined wooer and an arrogant bully, Miss 
Aumny Sr. Jonn Apcock has had the courage to face the | 
truth, which is tragedy, and could have been nothing else. | 
Those who expect novels to be merely amusing are warned | 
not to approach this history of Jason and Nancy Unthank. 
But, if you are looking for a tale whose characters are drawn 





with deep understanding, here is your desire—and & real 
| work of art. | 


a 
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CHARIVARIA. 


A writer says that, whatever the 
result of the Boat-Race, both crews will 
uphold the usual traditions of English 
sport. But they can’t both lose. 





, 
| According to a Belgrade message 
| there is a young man livingin Inspalato, 
| Dalmatia, who thinks he 1s a racehorse. 
|The animal we put our money on the 
other day seems to be labouring under 
| the same illusion. - 


A critic described Vera Lady Carn- 
cant’s play, Ashes, as being as bad as 
a play could possibly be. This is the 
sort of sweeping statement that puts 
our amateur dramatists on their mettle. 


“The trombone is a noble instru- 





shall see business firms called “ So-and- 
So and Daughter.” But if mother is 
the senior partner it will probably be 
* So-and-So, Sisters.”’ 


“It is disgraceful that people should 
be run down in public thoroughfares,” 
says Sir Tomas Grancer. Theanswer, 
of course, is that motorists cannot be 


expected to chase persons up blind 
alleys. ay 


Itis said that the International Chess 
Players T:.de Union has decided on a 
‘go slow” policy for its members. 

‘‘ Cobwebs are unhealthy,” according 
to a headline. We have always found 
them rather frail. 


“‘T suppose even. professors may be 





stands at present we fear the inhabit- | 
ants have no redress. 


Steps are to be taken to do away. 
with the rocking motion of L.C.C. 
trams. This will be good news to those | 
who have been deterred by fears of 
mal-de-tram from this delightful mode 
of travel. 


“No comedian can live and thrive 
in the atmosphere of beauty choruses, | 
ukulele specialists, corps de ballets and | 
jazz orchestras,” says Sir Harry | 
Lauper. He says nothing about bag- 
pipes. e's 


With reference to an alleged at- 
tempted burglary it is pointed out that | 
this is a crime that cannot be com- 
mitted before 9 p.m. Burglars regard | 





ment,” says Dr. HENRY 
Cowarp. The trouble 
of course is that people 
won't leave it alone. 

x *% 


“Tran against pretty 
little Angela Paget,” 
gays @ gossip writer. 
These gossip writers 
should look where they 
aregoing. . 


It is said that there 
arefewer English spar- 
tows in America than 
thereused to be. Ellis 
Island again, we sup- 
pose. Gon 


Convicts in certain 
isonsare being taught 
neh, but the only 


fs -Child. “No. 
answer some of them 








Visitor. ‘Don’? YoU LIKE TO RECITE, DEAR?” 


But MuMMIE ALWAYS ASKS ME BECAUSE IT MAKES PEOPLE GO.” 


it as very unfair that , 
other criminals can | 
begin trying to bay 
cigarettes an hour 
earlier. 


The recent defeat of | 
a team of golfers by a 
team of archers is not | 
taken seriously in golf- 
ing circles. It is real- 
ised that there are 
plenty of golfers well 
able to hold their own 
with the longbow. 

* * 
* 

Mr. Winston Cavr- 
CHILL is reported to | 
have been seen in light- | 
brown boots with suéde | 
uppers. In Opposition 
circles this is regarded | 











will give to“ Ou est la plumedu jardinier 
de ma tante ?” is “ Not guilty.” 


It is reported that a shepherd’s hut 
has been fitted with wireless during 
the lambing season. Now that we have 
terials in Arcady the next thing will be 
that sheep will insist on an Eton clip. 


_ Afirm of ink manufacturers declares 
mereased profits owing to the popu- 
larity of the fountain-pen. But it’s 
hot the amount used in entering the 
figures in an income-tax form that 


counts. It’s what’s left behind in the 
Walsteoat-pocket. 


The real reason the companies have 
started covered-in buses is that since 
the intreduction of the gyratory traflic 
system they are afraid passengers will 
get giddy and fall off before they ‘ve 








regarded as human beings,” said Mr. 
Justice McCarpik the other day. We 
agree. In fact they are so much like 
human beings that it often takes an 
expert to tell the difference. 


“ April will soon be here,” mentions 
a correspondent in a daily paper. He 
must use the same kind of calendar 
as we do. 


“Primarily,” we read, “ American 
films are made to cater for American 
tastes.” This is a very comforting 
thought. : 


Official summer time will be synchron- 
ized in England, France and Belgium 
this year. ‘l'ravellers will thus be spared 
the discomfort of sudden changes of 
temperature at the frontiers. 


note, 





as an artifice to divert 
attention from his Budget. | 
Mr. Cuartes Cuapin is mentioned 
as a possible guest at the annual dinner 
of the Critics’ Circle. Assurances have | 
of course been given him that he will 
not be pelted with custard-pie. 
According to Professor Burns each | 
person’s ears are tuned to a different 
We must try to discover what 
wave-length our restaurant - waitress 


uses. 


A newspaper writer states that girls 


in America cannot marry so early as 
those in England. 
when once they start they marry much 
oftener. 


Perhaps not; but 





“The Oxonians had the assistance of a 
London K.C. to pull them along between 
Hammersmith and Putney Bridges.” 

Sunday Paper. 
A Cambridge correspondent writes to 
inquire if this is quite fair. 





their fares. ; Attention is drawn to the number of 

* Yorkshiremen holding prominent posi- 
It is predicted that before long we|tions in High Wycombe. As the law 
VOL, CLxx, 
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| worrny, M.P., ventilated the idea of abolishing the mounted sentries 
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THE WONDER OF WHITEHALL. 


In the House of Commons last week, Lieut.-Commander Ken- 





at the Horse Guards. } 
Economy, that in the course 
Of carrying out its painful duty 
Has drained the Departmental source 
Of Whiteball’s civil strength and beauty, 
Would further spoil that hallowed haunt; 
But, ere its horrid scope gets larger, 
We intervene and cry, “ Avauni! 
Hands off the Household Charger!” 
Our streets have little else but jazz, 
O Wiyston, wherewithal to perk us— 
Dazzle that scares the buses as 


"se, _, 


world with all the advantages of a Public School education 
except intellectual attainments that can be turned to account. 


TCHEHOVITIS. 


The Russian cult, which is the latest thing in high-broy 
circles and is of course the outcome of the TcuEHoy yo ue, 
is not a difficult one to adapt oneself to if one bas the knack 
of assuming a despondent fatalism, and if one can remem. 
ber the Christian names of other people's fathers, so ag to 
be able to address them in the appropriate manner, 

A few evenings ago | was taken to one of Mr, and Mrs. 
Horace Lofthead’s weekly gatherings at their flat in Hamp- 
stead. The guests assembled in a severely furnished room, 
at one end of which was an ikon, the decorations on the 
walls consisting of pictures of the Steppes in winter and of 
the banks of the Volga on a wet day. The central object 





They circle Piccadilly Circus ; 
If from our Blues your Budget takes 

Their sentries’ mounts and has ‘em scrapped, you ‘re 
Killing the last romance that makes 

The nursemaid swoon with rapture. 


[ too adore those splendid twins 
(Rigid as some equestrian statue), 
Whose eyes, peculiar to the “ Tins,” 
Look into space and never at you; 
And I would count that man a brute 
Whose axe should lay, with sudden jab, low 
The steeds that help to constitute 
That titillating tableau. 


Kenwortny, who was once a limb 
Of our unmounted naval forces— 
Pray what should horses be to him 
Or, for that matter, he to horses ? 
But, if this way his fancy leans 
To bring the Treasury chest a slight haul, 
Let him dismount the Horse Marines 


And spare the Pride of Whitehall. O. 8. 








THE HUM OF THE HIVE. 
A Forvure ror Faas. 
Tere has been no more sensible development in our 


| social life than the adaptation of the “fagging"’ system of 


our Public Schools to the requirements of later years. 
{ am not certain to whom credit for the inception of this 
useful idea is due, but I could name several men in easy 


| circumstances who have followed his lead in employing a 
| “fag” to combine the functions of a secretary and a valet-— 


with a few others thrown in. 
I learnt something of a grown-up “ fag’s ” life yesterday 


| afternoon, from Rupert Fitzalgernon, when I found him 


| occupying an hour off duty by a stroll in the Park. Lord 
| Fitzalgernon’s youngest son is employed in that capacity 
| by Sir Aylwin Swypes, the present head of the well-known 
| brewing family. 
The versatile “ Rupie,” as he is familiarly called, explained 
_ to me that the life is redeemed from monotony by the multi- 
| farious character of his duties, which range from the break- 
| ing-in of new boots to the cooking of chafing-dish suppers, 
_ and include the care of Sir Aylwin’s wardrobe, the typing of 
diplomatic answers to the numerous love-letters received by 
| 80 eligible a bachelor, and the exercising of the dog. 
| The position of course is a confidential one, and carries 
_a-comfortable salary with all found and plentiful “perks,” 
| Such as clothes that have hardly been worn and dancing- 
| partners nearly as good as new. Altogether this seems to 
| Open up a career for the thousands of young men of good 


was @ samovar on a stove, 

On arrival, following the example of others, I said, “Good 
|evening, Violet, daughter of Percy. Good evening, Horaee, 
son of Albert.” 

Then we all sat round the samovar and sipped tea in 
mournful silence for a long time. 

At length a sad-faced lady in grey sackcloth said, “ Exeuse 
|me, Violet, daughter of Percy, what is your theory of why 
| we were any of us born?” 

‘In order that we might be miserable, Barbara, daughter 
of Frederick,” answered Mrs. Lofthead. 

There was a groan of approval, and then the lady asked 
again, “ Excuse me, Violet, daughter of Perey, why is it 
that we do not all destroy ourselves? Is it because the 
| river is so cold, or because poison and firearms are so hard 
to obtain?” 

“Surely, Barbara, daughter of Frederick, it is because of 
the fear that we might be vulgarly happy in the next life,” 
said Mrs. Lofthead. “Let us make the most of ow 
wretchedness.” 

There was another groan of approval, and after thatwe 
sat and sipped and brooded in silent melancholy until it 
was time to go. At parting we each thanked our host and 
hostess for a deliciously Russian evening. 





Our Bertors. 
If the proposed Betting Tax is carried into effect and 
the street bookmaker ultimately receives official stebilisa- 
tion we are not unlikely to see some extremely interesting 
disclosures. 

It is commonly supposed that the street bookie is & 
medium of speculation resorted to only by members of the 
lower classes, such as charwomen and recipients of the 
dole. That this is far from being the case will, I am sure, 
be readily believed by anyone who reflects that smartness 
of attire does not necessarily guarantee a large supply ol 
spare cash nor an historic surname a credit account with a 
firm of Turf Commission Agents. 

On any morning I could point out within a stone’s-throw 
of Bond Street a faultlessly-tailored man strolling to and fro, 
apparently killing time or waiting for somebody. Px : 
a fashionably-dressed lady approaches him. He raises his 
hat. They shake hands, exchange a few words and part. 

In that handshake she has passed him a slip of paper 
recording the investment of two-and-sixpence on a horse ™ 
the Three-Thirty. 

The incident is repeated again and again, and the same 
thing is to be observed at many a corner in Mayfair and 
Upper Belgravia. 

lt would, of course, be indiscreet to mention names. itl 
did so those of both bookmakers and their clients W 
recognised as belonging to some of the brightest orsaments 











social standing but small means who are thrown upon the 








of Society. 
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THE SOFT-WORD PUZZLE. 


Mr. Batpwix. “CAN ANYBODY THINK OF ANOTHER WORD FOR ‘SUBSIDY'?” 
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Beggar (to lady who is a long time getting a ccpper ov 
you "VB DEEN FIDDLIN’ WITH THAT PURSE.” 


MORE JACKDAW IN GEORGIA. 
Exocn Jones: A Caurtonary TALE. 
(After Mr. Hinatrr Bewvoc.) 


THe dreadful fault in Enoch Jones 
Was his atrocious joy in bones. 
When other boys were playing ball 
Or sprinting gaily in the hall, 
Linoch, with spectacled red eyes, 
Was poring on his latest prize— 
A rabbit's head, a wing or claw 
Of some dead parrot or macaw, 

A monkey's tail, a reindeer’s foot 
And similar uncanny loot. 

Once the inspiring little man 
Brought a new treasure in a can, 
A Carib skull (authentic, quite, 
And grinning in a deathly bite) ; 
And once, the House remembers, he 
Returned to school with horrid glee 
Bearing a common occiput 

Sold as belonging to Kine Tur. 
With femur, digit, spine or skull 
The wretched boy was never dull, 
And simple haddocks (bony things) 
Lifted his spirit as on wings. 

In Science, History and Art 


He praised no name save Bonaparte. 


In short, with such a craze for 
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So deep the boy’s preoccupation 

With his unpleasant recreation 

He scarcely troubled soon to eat 

And frankly scoffed at boneless meat. 

He spurned potatoes and made scenes 

When he was offered healthy greens ; 

Refused his porridge, left his tea 

And grew as thin as thin could be. 

His parents, who were decent folk, 

Came down (bis mother in a toque, 

His father in top hat) to beg 

The errant child to eat an egg; 

But no, be pushed the food away, 

Still pondering on vertebree. 

They brought him chops, but all he did 

Was cut the bone out—which he hid. 

Chicken they brought, but there again 

His mania was all too plain. 

The same with essences of beef 

And jellies rich beyond belief ; 

For still he would not feed, his moan 

Was just to look upon a bone, 

A bone to handle, dandle, break. 

His parents wept for pity's sake ; 

The Science Master took to drink 

And poured his acids down the sink ; 

* What use,” he cried with doleful 
noise, 


The sequel, as you may infer, 





nes, 
A beastly lad was Enoch Jones. 


Is rather sad and sinister. 


t of her purse). “’Urnny ur, Mem! 





| Chamber this evening M. Malvy fainted in the 
jarms of M. Briand and was 


“Is science when it kills our boys?” kissed by M. Herriot, President of the Chamber, 


| and fainted again.’’—Darly Paper, 


eter, 





I'VE LOST SEVERAL CUSTOMERS WHILE 





Lacking all nourishment, young Jones 
Became a pallid.bag of bones, 
And (this might be enlarged upon) 
Died and became a skeleton. 


The funeral, a grand affair 

At sunny Weston-Super- Mare, 

Was notable for one short speech 

By the Headmaster, Doctor Teeeh, 
Who, coughing slightly, said, Attend 

To Enoch’s pitiable end. 

A nice lad, Jones, but far too prone 

To see this life in terms of bone.” 
His Pa, a kindly man, but proud 

Of never thinking things aloud, 
Remarked, removing his top hat, 

‘‘ Er—well—ah, foolish boy, that’s | 

that.” 

His Mamma, in a new black toque, 
Cried weakly, “Oh, my heart is broke! 
A slip in grammar which the Head 
Noted but left his thought unsaid, 
And so, as Pa said, that is that. 
Znoch is dead—* Requiescat.” 
Enoch is dead—‘ Req W.K8 | 


: } 
on hum m the | 








* During one of the attacks 


carried insensible 


from the Chamber. On his recovery he wa 
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M. Matvy has our sincere sympathy. 
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EXPLOSIVE GOLF. 


Tue recent match, in which a team 
of archers defeated some eminent golfers 
at their own game, the former being 
‘armed with bows and arrows and the 
| latter with the usual clubs, has led to 
| several interesting experiments with the 
yiew of varying and possibly improving 
the royal and ancient game. One of 
the most important of these has been 
made by the military authorities, who 
are notoriously eager to explore new 
ideas and methods. They soon recog- 
nised the possibilities of combining the 
competitive recreational element with 
practical applied ballistics and the use 
ofground. Thedetails have been worked 
out by the General Staff and the form of 
training that they have evolved isknown 
as “ Explosive Golf.” 

Each team is armed with a field-gun, 
a howitzer (for high-angle shots) and a 
trench-mortar, and includes a bomber or 
grenade-thrower. The “holes” consist 
of prominent objects, into which each 
side has to hole-out with any of its 
weapons. Successive shots are played, 
or rather fired, from the actual burst- 
mark of the previous one, The lengths 
of the holes vary from a few. hundred 
yards—necessitating only a _ trench- 
mortar and a couple of good bomb-shots 
—to six or seven miles, which would 

niretwofull field-guns and ahowitzer 
before one could consider oneself to be 
within reasonable holing-out distance. 

Ihave been privileged to witness a 
trial game between Red and Blue teams. 
Each side started with a good straight 
gunshot off the first tee and followed it 
up with a crisp howitzer to within a bun- 
dred yards or so of the objective. The 
trench-mortars both failed to get the 
exact range, but the bombers, using ad- 
mirable judgment and perfect strength, 
holed out for a half in bogey four. 

Going to the second hole Red sliced 
their tee-shot badly and Blue became 
oneup. This lead did not last for long, 
however, for at the very next hole Blue's 
long howitzer approach-shot gave a pre- 
mature air-burst, for which the penalty 
is the loss of stroke and distance. 
Steady but uneventful play continued 
until the seventh hole, where Red’s tee- 
shot made such a large crater in the 
oft ground that neither of their long- 
hitters was able to take up a comfortable 
stance. After some thought the Red 
commander decided to use his field-gun 
again, but the effect of firing with one 
wheel considerably higher than the other 
was to impart a quick hook to the shot, 
Which landed half-a-mile out to sea and 
Was deemed to be lost. 

At the eighth hole Blue had the mis- 
ortune to strike a factory, and this gave 

man awkward second shot, since the 
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Hostess (to guest who has arrived in dinner-jacket). “Or course I THINK IT 
LOOKS PERFECTLY SWEET, DEAR. Burt WHAT DOES YOUR HUSBAND say?” 
Guest, “Ou, THAT’S ALL RIGHT—WE'VE EACH GOT OUR OWN,” 





actual burst-mark of the first was in the 
basement, Afterrepeatedeffortsto bomb 
their way out Blue picked up, Red hay- 
ing meanwhile holed out with a lucky 
direct hit from six thousand yards. 
With the score all square and one to 
play the excitement was intense, and 
several spectators approached much too 
near to the line of flight for safety. 
Red hit a low ricochet, which travelled 
quite a long way before it burst. Blue 
responded with a real screamer, which 
unfortunately hit a haystack and gave 
them a nasty lie for their second. How- 
ever, they replied to Red’s perfect pitch 
with a glorious drift-shot round a cathe- 
dral, and both sides were left within 
trench-mortarrangeofthehole. Neither 





got down in three, however, and a half 


in four seemed inevitable until Blue’s | 


bomber, in a moment of nervous aberra- 
tion, omitted to pull out his safety-pin, 
with the result that his putt, though 
well aimed, failed to explode. Red made 
no mistake, and the victory went tothem 
by the narrow margin of one up. 








From a general knowledge examina- 
tion paper :— ; 

“Write about ten lines on: (a) Keeping 
— pets; (b) rearing silkworms on tad- 

es. 
With regard to (b) we never allow our 
silkworms to indulge in this diet; we 
find it is apt to produce frog in the 
throat. 
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PERFECTLY LOVELY TIMES. 
VIl.—Les Orarrvrs. 
“Ix the plain of alluvions,” said the 
English ipa sold to foreigners, 
“ formed by the confluence of the Rhone 


/ and the Durance, an abrupt rock erects 


| is the cradle of Avignon. . 


itself on the shore of the Rhone. This 


. . Seven 


French papes ruled in Avignon for 


seventy years, succeeded by two anti- 
papes. We can’t think of writing even 
summarily the history of ours pontiffs : 
it is too rich.” 

The time was 10.15 a.m. 

“We must go out instantly,” said 
Natacha, “and see this Palace of the 
Popes.” 

T have already seen this morniug,”’ 


I said, swinging myself lazily on my 


'and went. 


| but elsewhere. 


| 


rocking-chair, “an omnibus drawn by 





upon the Council of the League of 
Nations. M. Brianpis a Breton. Let 
us thank Heaven that he is not a 
Provencal, or by this time Cochin China 
might be the arbiter of the destinies of 
the world. 

It was a morning when by some 
strange accident no other English tour- 
ists were visiting the Palace of the Papes, 
and when by some still stranger acci- 
dent no Americans were there at all. 
The little crowd consisted, except for us, 
of pilgrims from the more northerly 
parts of France. 

“Let us skulk,”’ I said to Natacha, 
‘in the offing.” 

We hid ourselves behind the ram- 
parts of a tremendous Normandy dame. 
In appearance our guide resembled, 





almost precisely, Marshal Focu, He 


was dressed in uniform and wore a num- 





three mules abreast.” 

“ Come on," she said. 

“ Have you realised,” 
I objected, “that Napo- 
Leon stayed at this 
hotel when he visited 
Avignon?” 

“ We must go and see 
the Palaceof the Popes,” 
she repeated. 

I bought a copy of 
the Paris Daily Mail 
Neverthe- 
less Iam glad now that 
I bestirred myself, for 
otherwise I should not 
have listened to the full — 
unfettered eloquence of 
a Provencal guide. 

Of the exterior of 
the Palace of the Papes 
much has been written, 
not only in guide-books L 
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“He's awFu 
ABLE TO LIFT HIS HEAD AGAIN.” 
“STILL, THAT'S BOUND TO IMPROVE HIS GOLF.” 





on the subject of bishops and kings: 
but our guide knew well enough that 
the infantry barracks in which the 

had lived required more than mere his- 
tory to mellow it. He realised that the 
sun was shining gloriously outside and 
that inside that splendid desolation 
might have a chilling influence both on 
the pocket and the soul. At frequent 
intervals he led us to the parapets and 
embrasures and, ceasing to conduct the 
orchestra of history, conducted. the 
orchestra of Provence. 

How he made his transitions I neyer 
knew ; I only knew that from Cursmeyy 
and Innocent and Ursan we were sud- 
denly swept into this :— 

“ And beyond ”—out flew the baten— 
“stretches thecountry, the gloriouseoun- 
try of Provence, the land of the mimosa 
and the vine, famed for its poets and 
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LLY CUT UP AROUT THAT SCANDAL. 


Up | | 


Says "Ef ’LE NEVER BE 


beautiful eyes of its 
maidens ”—(here his 
lj gaze would rest languor- 
|| | ously for amoment upon 
the plain-featuredyoung 
woman)—“the land 
where lovers wander for 
ever in leafy lanes (ral- 
. - lentando) listening to 
the nightingale and the 
cicale and themelodious 
1} |sound of the streams—| 
| Provence, whose heart 
Y|\\- \never grows old (con 
| amore), into which if 
you wander, and to 
which if you give ra 
selves up, you will find 
the secret of eternal 
youth !” 
Round swept the 


its troubadours and the 
= 
| 








It is a fine castellated 
mansion, standing in own groundsmany 
feet above sea-level and commanding a 


, wide prospect of the surrounding country 
| and of theriver Rhone, suitable for noble- 


_ man, prelate or king. Considered as a 
| temporary country residence, it is not one 


of which the Papacy need be in any way 
ashamed, but the fact that it was used for 
somany years asaninfantry barracksand 


| has never been refurnished renders the 


| 


interior a trifle triste. It has no central 
chauffage; it has no lift. Everything 
that the Papes may have done to render 
it homelike has long since disappeared. 
Not for nothing, therefore, are visitors 


| conducted over this remarkable edifice 


| 
| 
i 


; 


| 


by a man who might be beaten in a 


| contest of oratory by Sr. Carysostom, 


but only by an adverb or two. 


| ‘They say that M. Briann is a great 


orator, and that in a moment of time he 
| converted Sir Ausren CaAMBERLAIN to 
| the suggestion that Nicaragua, I think 


it was, should have a permanent place 


™~ 








ber of medals, He conducted himself 
violently with a biton. By every trick 
of the rolling eye, of the modulation and 
inflection of the human voice, by laughter, 
by tears, he fascinated, he compelled. 
There was particularly one rather dowdy 
and plain-featured young woman whom, 
if I had not known better, I should have 
said that he was about to carry away by 
storm. It was not merely that he poured 
over those vast spaces between those 
high barren walls a cascade of French 
history, rapid with enthusiasm, spark- 
ling with anecdote. Not merely that he 
never missed a date. Only four English 
dates remain firmly fixed in my own 
memory—the Battle of Hastings, the 
Battle of Agincourt, the beginning and 
the end of the reign of Kina Groner LIL. 
Why that should be so I cannot say. 
Probably the Freudians would make 
terrible things of.it. I pass it over 
generously tothem.... I have heard 
English guides equally prolific of dates, 





and even heard them equally eloquent 





baton, and we trooped 


in to hear about Grecorivs XL 


And all the time, so insular is the 
British beart, I should have been more 
impressed if I had not remem 
station-master at St. Tropez. St. Tropes 
is the terminus of a toy railway which 
has a junction at La Foux. St. Tropes 
is also a Provengal port, to which not 
much medieval glory was given and in 
which no papes and no antipapes have 
ever reigned. But it was the portof Her- 
cules. Sr. Tropez arrived there h 
placed between a dog and a cock, ons 
barge which, pushed by the winds, came 
to strand itself unexpectedly in the bay. 
He arrived without a head. — his had 
been forcibly removed from him by the 
Emperor Nero. He must, howevel, 
have had a passport showing what 
head was like, since it is possible to bu 
in the town a picture-postcard on 
his features are clearly shown. B 
taking off my hat to the lady w 














ho 
it tome, both when I entered the shop 
cenit 
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“ WE WANT A TABLY TO OURSELVES.” 


“Yrs, Sir. 


THERE OUGHT TO BE NO DIFFICULTY ABOUT THAT.” 








and when I left it, I obtained a reputa- 
tion for courtesy almost equal to that 
of a mediaeval troubadour. But that 
is by the way. 

The station-master at St. Tropez is 
also an orator, as is the ship’s carpenter 
on the quay, who accompanied his 
oratory with his carpentering tools, a 
thing 1 should not have believed possible 
if Thad not heard and seen it done. The 
station-master’s trouble was about a 
basket, and his view was not that of 
eulogy but of denunciation. The bas- 
ket had not been registered, or else it 
had been registered wrongly, or else it 
had been brought at the wrong time, 
or else it had never been brought at all. 
Allthat we wanted were tickets—which 

alone could supply—the hour of 
supposed departure of the train being 
now due. But the station-master was 
no mood for trifles. He was talking 
to a man about a basket. .He was in 
the full flood tide of Demosthenic scorn, 
and I do not think the remonstrances 
of @ pope or the arrival of a saint 
Wouh have turned him from the exer- 
tise ot his gift. Period followed period 
and gesture succeeded to gesture. He 
withered his opponent about the basket. 


The man grew uneasy and tried tolaugh, 
teeters 





attempted to catch our eyes; but the 
effort was unavailing. The station- 
master seized our eyes and held them 
with his voice and his hand. Just as 
the victory was complete and the shame- 
faced enemy had shuffled away, the 
telephone bell rang. The station- 
master dashed into his inner office, and 
from there we heard him pouring forth 
impassioned rhetoric into the cold trans- 
mitter’s ear. Evidently they were ask- 
ing him from La Foux why he had not 
started the train. He told them. Shut- 
ting my eyes I could picture the stricken 
faces at the other end, the gnawed 
moustache, the clenching of hands, the 
frenzied ejaculations of despair. 

Who, then, can wonder if an English 
statesman, even when he knows the lan- 
guage, is sometimes swept away by the 
tide ? Evor. 








‘‘ Shirts that laugh at the laundry.”’ 
Advt, in Daily Paper, 
There's nothing so new in its being 
hilarious 
While at the laundry a shirt abides ; 
For I've known my laundress return 
to me various 
Shirts that have split their sides. 


SUSAN WONDERS. 
How shall I know when I’m grown up? 
Will it be all in a minute ? 


Shall I one day look in a croeus cup 
And not see a fairy in it? 


wall 
To walk like an aunt, sedately, 
With never a hoop or a stick or ball— 
Shall I suddenly grow quite stately ? 


How shall I know when I'm grown up? 
Shall I whisk my Sunday dresses 

Out of the reach of the spaniel pup 
And his pinky tongue’s caresses ? 


fun 
When the sun and the wind together 
Are calling me out to run, run, run 
Through the misty autumn weather ? 


Will it be all in a hurry ? 
Shall I sit-quite still when [ lunch or sup 
And never be called a worry ? 


ring? 
Shall 1 think that sewing 's “ pleas- 
ant’’? 





Before I peep at the present ? 


How shall I know when I’m grown up? | 


Shall I get no thrill from the postman’s | 





t 
j 
| 


| 


Shall I suddenly slide from the garden | 


| 


} 
; 
| 


Shall I some day sit by the fire for | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Shall I one day tidy the tangled string 
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MILITARY DRAMA. 

Ii. 

| Here is another play which Private 
| Pullthrough and I have written in col- 
| jaboration after the astounding success 
| of our previous two. This little drama 
centres round the most important thing 
in the whole of a military career, that 
| which makes the heart of every soldier 
leap beneath his tunic, that which is 
| shared alike by all, from officer to private. 
_ I refer to Lave. 


Act 1.—Scene 1. 


| A dark and windswept parade-ground 
| at 7.80 4M. on @ winter morneng. 
It is desvted. Parade is not till 
7.45 AM. 
; Curtain. 


Scene 2. 


The same, @ quarter-of-an-hour later. 
“A” Company has just fallen in. 
The stage. by the way, is still in dark- 
ness except for the glow of the Sergeant- 
Major's cigar, which he is holding 
behind him. 


A Platoon-Sergeant (calling the roll, 
while privates reply, “ Here, Sir!”)... 
Private Palindrome. Private Rumpel- 
stiltskin. Private Smith, A. Private 

| Smith, A. K. Private Smith, A. W. 
| Private Smith, C. (871). Private 
| Smith, C. (104). Private Smith C. 
(543)... 
[When Private Smith, C. (543), 
who is the hero of the play, 
answers his name, there should 
be a pause and a spot-light should 
be turned full on him. 
| Another Sergeant (who has had war 
service). Put that light out! 

| Curtain. 





Scene 3. 
| A quarter-of-an-hour later still. There 
| 4 more light, as during the scene the 
sun is switched on at the back. No. 2 
Platoon, in which, thanks to the previ- 
ous limelight, the audience will recog- 
mise Private Smith, C. (543), is doing 
physical drili. 
Sergeant Sikiface, the Platoon-Ser- 
| geant babe ensconced in a@ great- 
| coat). Knees hup! Hup! Hup! Hup! 
| Lift them hup there, Smith! ‘Igher! 
| ‘Igher! . .. 
{This can go on for ten minutes or 
so if the stage flooring will stand 
it. If it doesn't stand it the play 
just stops at this point. 
Private Smith, C. (543) (to his neigh- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i 
' 
| 
i 
; 
} 
j 


whisper which the back row of the audi- 
ence must 


on leave to-day and he has to stay 
behind. 


thusiasm). Yes. 


bour, Privaie Smith, C. (871), in a 


r above the crashing of 
boots, but which the Sergeant mustn't). 





Private Smith, C. (871) (without en- 


(He is out of breath, and besides 
he has heard the above informa- 
tion at every rehearsal. 

Sergeant S. "Igher! ‘Igher! 
Private S., C. (643) (chattily). It is 
my opinion that he would like to stop 
us going. 

Private S., C. (871) (shortly). Yes. 

[He ts not much of a conversation- 
alist during physical drill. 

Sergt. S. ’Alt. (They ‘alt.) Was 
you talking, Smith ? 

Seventeen Voices. No. 

Sergt. S. Smith, C., | mean. 

Four Voices. No. 

Sergt. S. (giving it up as a bad job). 
Well, don’t let me hear you doing it 
again. 

{He scowls angrily at Private Smith, 

C. (543), and the audience can see 

he has it up against him. 


CurTAIN. 


Acr II, 


A corner of the barracks with some fuli 
kit-bags lying against a wall. Some 
full privates can be heard singing 
orr, “Furlough to-day. Hip-hip 
hooray {” 
Enter Sergeant Sikiface very furtively, 
carrying a safe. 
Sergt. S. (nominally to himself, actu- 
ally to the audience). 1 wiil be even 
with Smith yet. 1 will stop his going 
off on leave. "Twas a good idea of 
mine, that it was, to secretly and 
without anyone noticing abstract the 
office safe. I will conceal it in Private 
Smith, C.(543)’s kit-bag and then accuse 
him. Hist, what’s that? I hear foot- 
steps. 
[A loud tramping breaks out sud- 
denly at this cue. Sergeant Siki- 
face runs to the kit-bags and 
hurriedly stuffs the safe anto one 

of them. 
Sergt. S. Ah, ha! 

him ! 


That will settle 


[When Private Smith, C. (543), 
who has deen marking time loudiy 
in the wings till he can come on, 
enters, Sergeant Sikiface has 
moved away and is innocently wav- 
ing toa friend in the audience. 

_ Sergt. S.(in a honeyed voice, but swing- 
ing his cane nervously). Ah, Smith, just 


time! 


goes out. 


off on leave? Hope you have a pleasant 
[He swings his cane still more ner- 
vously, hits himself accidentally 
across the side of the face and 


Enter more Privates, whe pick up their 











Private S., C. (543) (coming Frowr 
and treading on a footlight). 
The quality of furlough is not strained: 
It cometh, as do mostthings that I know 
Vid the Sergeant-Major. It is twice. ._ 
[Two alarums and excursions, oy 
together with cries of “Stop, 
Lhief!” a, 
Enter a hatless and Sam-Browne-less 
Company-Commander, running. 


Company-Commander. The office sale 
has been stolen! 


Enter a Pay-Sergeant and two Clerks, 
running. 

Private S., C. (543'. Tut! What 

matter? (Prepares to go on leave.) 

Enter a Sergeant-Major, having run, 
The Sergeant-Major. The weekly pay 

was inside it. 

Private S., C. (543). Heavens! This 

is serious. Who can have committed 

this dastardly outrage ? 


Enter Sergeant Sikiface. 


Sergt. S. (dramatically). I can guess. 
{ Points to Private Smith, C, (543)]. That 
man was prowling round the orderly- 
room just now. He now appears very 
anxious togetaway. Tell him to turn 
out his kit-bag. 
The Company-Commander (wringing 
his hands). Smith, do turn out your kit- 
bag, please, like what the Sergeant says. 
{Private Smith, C. (543), obeys. In 
his kit-bag are only the wsual 
articles: Shirts, grey, flannel, 1 
(and 1 on the man) ; socks, grey, 
woollen, worsted, pairs, 2 (and 1 
on the man); wnderpants,woollen, 
long . . . For complete list see 
“ Clothing Regulations.” 
Sergt.S. (astounded). W hat—nothing 
there? Look again, my man. Perhaps 
you ‘li find it in your hussif. 
Private S., C. (871) (drawing the safe 
out of nts kit-bag). Why, what'sthis? 
All (promptly, this being an easy one). 
The safe! 
Sergt. S. (aside). Fool that I was, 
I put it in the kit-bag of the wrom 
Smith, C. 
(His words are unfortunately not far 
enough aside, for the Pay-Sergeantheans 
him. 
The Pay-Sergeant. What—yow pat 
it in? 
[The Company-Commander looks 
at him. Sergeant Sikiface hangs 
his head quittely. pees 
Private S., C.(548). Sir, I forgive him. 
As I am going on leave, I—— 
The C.-C. You are not going on leave) 
et. You too are under suspicion. 
A Private S., C. (643) (hurnedly)- Ob, 
in that case I don’t forgive him. . . But 
Sir (falls on one knee and sobs), Jet me 











| He is jealous of us because we are going 


kit-bags and prepare to go on leave. 


have my leave, I beg you! 
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Accident Case (suddenly reviving—to doctor who has pronounced life to be extinct), “1 ain’? DEAD, Guv'NoR.” 


Atiendant. “ Now, THEN, LIE DOWN. 


THE DOCTOR KNOWS.” 








The C.-C. Why? (Whips out a book 
and reads.) “ Leave is a privilege and 
not a right.” 

Private S., C. (543). Yes, 1 know; but 
I must—— 

The C.-C. Have you any good reason ? 
Private S., C. (543) (in a low voice). 
Sir, my wife is expecting -— 

The ©.-C. (shaken with emotion). My 
“oy, Say no more. Go! And the bless- 
ing of your officer go with you. 

Private S., C. (543) (waiting till he 
gets to the wings before he finishes his 
— —expecting me back on leave, 

a [Exit very hurriedly. 
Curtain. A. A. 





MARCH DUST. 

Atona the white levels 
The little Dust Devils 

Turn somersaults after our car, 
But, though they annoy us, 
At heart we are joyous 

For Spring is wherever they are. 
When March wind dishevels, 
The little Dust Devils 


And, running beside us, 
They mock and deride us, 


Make faces and hang on the hood. 


Go on with your revels, 
You little Dust Devils, 





Spread fingers ungallant and rude, 





We know when we watch you at play 
There are violets about, 
There are daffodils out, 

And Summer is well on the way. 


W. H. O. 
Our Erudite Parodists. 








} 
} 


| 
| 


“Mr. Arnold Bennett is reported to have | 


gone to Rome to grow a beard. 
Mr. Keats, the bard is moved to sing :— 


Apologising to | 


I will arise and go now, and make a stay in Rome, | 


Without my safety razor, for I do not mean to 


shave; 
A long time I sha!l spend there, for foolish folks at 


bome 
Might rot know how to behave.” 
Weekly Paper. 


We don’t remember anything like this 


in Keats. 
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The Psycho-Analyst. “Now, TELL ME—DO YOU EVER REMEMBER ANYTHING ? 
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BECAUSE IF SO IT MAY MEAN SOMETHING.” 

















HUNTING. 

“Wary,” she said, offering me her 
| hand with an air of some surprise, “ | 
| thought you were out of Town.” 
| “Qh, no,” I answered; “I've only 
| been having a week-end’s hunting.” 

“ Have you?” she cried, quite excited. 
|“ So have I. How interesting! Did 
| you have any luck ?” 

“ Two kills,” I said modestly. “ I was 
in at the death both times.” 

She looked a little startled. 

“| often felt like that,” she confessed, 
“but I never really dared—not once. 
| I thought it wasn’t allowed. Tom says 

the police argue that a house-agent 
| counts just like anyone else. He says 
| it will always be like that till Parlia- 
| ment does something about it.’”’ 

“T didn’t mean house-agents,” I ex- 
plained. “I meant foxes.” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, disillusioned. 
|“ T call that cruel.” 

“You should have heard,” I said 
reminiscently, “what a fellow in a 
peaked cap called it when some of his 
dogs got in my way, or rather you 
shouldn't.” 

“ Why ever not?” she asked, aston- 
ished. “I've heard Tom when we're 
going out to dinner and we're late and 





he's dressing and his collar-stud has 
rolled under the wardrobe where he 


“ Yes, yes,” I said, “1 daresay—but 
Tom.” 1 dismissed Tom with a wave 
of the hand. “He does his best,” 1 
admitted, “but no gift, no training, 
nothing in fact but the will is there.” 
“ You must remember,” she protested, 
defending him loyally, “I called out I 
could hear every word, and unless he 
stopped that instant | would walk 
straight out of the house.” 

“ What did he say to that?” I asked 
curiously. 

“I think I forget,’ she answered; 
“just something rather silly about that 
if I did it would lve the only time he had 
ever known me ready first.” 

I condemned this reply as obviously 
irrelevant, and I could see that she was 
pleased. 

“ At any rate,” she said, “it showed 
a nice spirit on the part of the peaked- 
cap man to be afraid his dogs were 
bothering you.” 

“ Didn't it?” I agreed. “I expect 
he was born with a kindly thoughtful 
nature. Some of us are.” 

“I suppose so,” she agreed; “and I 
have always wanted to meet someone 
like that. But why do you take the 
trouble to go into the country to hunt 
foxes when you might stay in town and 
hunt houses?” 

“For one thing,” I reminded her, 
“foxes do exist and can be found; where- 





couldn't quite reach it.” 





“‘ Houses can be found too,” she in- 
sisted. ‘Why, I know a woman who 
has a friend whose cousin was told bya 
house-agent she went to of one that 
was almost quite too perfect—well-built, 
as dry, the agent said, as a night-club 
expecting a police-raid, not too big, not 
too small, garden, garage, a quite tame 
telephone and the wireless recently dis- 
connected—everything, in fact; and a 
landlord with conscientious seruples 
about asking anything higher than 4 
pre-war rent.” 
“Do you mind,” I asked faintly,“ say- 
ing that last bit over again, only more 
slowly ?” 
“I was surprised myself,” she ad- 
mitted, “but the house-agent said he 
was a retired baker trying to lead a 
nobler, higher life.” 
“That, no doubt,” I confessed, “et 
plains much.” ve 
“Only unluckily,” she went on, “It 
had been snapped up by another woman 
just the day before.” : 
“That house,” I told her sadly, “1 
one that has been heard of by many 
people many times, but the Sagres tor 
who snapped it up just the day before 
has never been found yet.” a 
« Still, it's encouraging,” she point 
out, “and it gives one confidence. 
feels happier ; one starts out to look 





as houses es 





that agent’s other houses in a Dope 
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—— 
from him so as to keep in touch with a 
man who sometimes hears of such good 
things.” 

« And another woman I met yester- 
day,” she continued eagerly, “ knows 
where there are ever such a lot of houses, 
perfectly sweet, with every possible up- 
to-date improvement, including a rubber 
floor to the kitchen, so that when the 
maid drops the dishes they'll only 
bounce and not break ; and you only need 
pay a hundred pounds down to be sure 
of one. But they aren’t built yet.” 

«Jt sounds,” 1 confessed, “ ideal, yet 
may remain so. But I didn’t know 
you were thinking of moving.” 

” «Qh, we aren't,’ she answered, sur- 
prised; “it’s our landlord who thinks 
it, not us.” 

“An optimistic man, no doubt,” I 
said, “like the man who told us we were 
sure of a good day because he had shot 
two foxes near his hen-run that night, 
so he knew there were plenty about.” 

“I hope,” she said, “that you 
thanked him for letting you know ?” 

“The Master did his best,” I assured 
her. “A very good best too; for the 
moment he was like a man inspired.” 

“I think,” she said, looking pleased, 
“there must be something about hunt- 
ing that makes people nice to each 
other. Some people are so abrupt if 
one tries to tell them anything; and 
your Master wasn’t a bit, was he?” 

“Not abrupt,” I said; “no.” 

“And then there was the man you 
told me about who was so sorry when 
his dogs got in your way.” 

“It is like that in the hunting-field,” 
I agreed, “a kindly thoughtful spirit. 
Why, almost my last run a man tried 
to jump a deep ditch full of water and 
fell in instead, and practically every 
man who jumped that ditch after him 
_ to him to keep his head down. 

‘ou see, if he kept his head up he 
risked having his brains kicked out.” 

“ Poor fellow,” she said. “ And if he 
kept it down ?” 

“Then drowning was certain,” I ex- 
plained. “ But at least they did their 
best to warn him.” 

“ Didn't anyone get off to help him?” 
she inquired a little coldly. 

Ps did,” | = proudly, 

6 rewarded mn i i 
he 26 with an approving 

“I know he was grateful,” she cried. 

- The doctor,” I confessed, “ seemed 
to think I ought to be. You see, he 
broke my fall a good deal; I only 
*prained a wrist where I might have 

oken aleg. But I daresay he would 
have been grateful, if he had been con- 
‘cious, after I came down on top of 
him. And as soon as some farm- 
labo b 

urers had got me out I told them 


%© goon looking for him, ‘ because,’ 
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Great Local Light. “Sonny 10 BE LATE, BUT I’VE JUST BEEN DISMISSING THE 


THIRD FOOTMAN.” 
Somewhat Lesser Light, “ REALLY! 
PARLOURMAID.” 


I’ve JUST HAD TO GIVE NOTICE TO THE SIXTH 


Great Local Light. “Tue sixru PARLOURMAID ?”” 
Somewhat Lesser Light. “Yzus, THR stxTH since CHRISTMAS.” 








I said nobly, as I wrung the water out of 
my coat and poured it out of my boots, | 


‘his need is greater than mine.’ A 
sentence and a sentiment,” I added 
thoughtfully, “ that will, I expect, go 
for ever ringing down the endless 
corridors of time.” 

“I don’t believe,” she cried indig- 
nantly, “ you got off to help him at all.” 

« But I got off,” 1 urged ; “ suddenly, 
certainly, irresistibly, I got off ; and all 
good moralists agree it is the deed that 
counts.” 





But she did not seem convinced, and 
when she bade me good-bye it was 
without a touch of that high approval 
which for a moment had shimmered in 
her smile. E. R. P. 








“ What is described as a sea lion, 8 ft. long, 
weighing about 6 cwt., has been washed ashore 
dead on Pridmouth Beach, near Fowey, Corn- 
wall, knocked down and badly injured by a 
motor-car in London Road, Kingston.” 

Evening Paper. 


But was it really a sea-lion? It sounds 
to us “ very like a whale.” 
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THE BROKEN PROMISE. 


‘Tue poster on the Parisian hoardings 
of a well-nourished und fearless man 
named Captain WALL, with practically 
nothing on, in the midst of ravening 
crocodiles, with the printed promise 
that these creatures performed, excited 
my curiosity and scepticism rather than 
my hope. For how, I asked myself, 
| could crocodiles be trained to do things? 

It is true that when, some twenty years 
ago, I first heard of performing seals | 
had some of the same doubts, but not so 
many ; for, after all, seals are not, on the 
face of them, so unlikely to be versa- 
tile. They have pleasant reassuring con- 
| tours; their skin, when dry, clothes 
| pretty women and makes them look 
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is true that his crocodiles could not per- 
form—unless it be performing to acqui- 
esce when lifted by the tail—but he 
himself both could and did. 

I should say that, in addition to the 
receptacle in which his troupe reposed, 
there had been pushed into the arena a 
glass tank filled with dingy water. This 
manceuvre we had watched with the 
lively interest that accompanies all the 
operations of the slaves of the ring, 
whose preparations can even be more 
worthy of attention than the completed 
turn. Some day, perhaps, theatrical 
managers will realise this and do their 
scene-shifting with the curtains up. 

I should also say that when the Cap- 
tain was dealing with his animals he 
worea long overcoat and a yachting-cap, 
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i. 
ing why the place was so hushed and 
where the usual activity of the tip 
could be, would have had a shock— 
and more especially if he had come 
hot-foot to see the crocodiles—to find 
this plump and practically nude gentle. 
man submerged at the bottom of 4 
yellow tank, motionless and reflective, in 
the lime-light’s full glare. 

There he lay, with finger to his brow, 
for what was really only three or four 
minutes, but seemed to be eternity. 
You have no notion how long a minute 
is when you are watching a pink and 
portly Captain under water. 

One had time to think of a thousand 
things, but the chief of them, in my 
own case, was speculation as to why 
the crocodiles were there at all. Was 





| prettier; their great 
brown eyes ate Sympa- 
thetic, almost human. 
And of course, when 
we saw them, but more 
particularly their big 
cousins, the sea-lions, 
we were astounded. An- 
| other Captain W., as it 
happens— Captain 
Woopwarp—put them 
through their paces, and 
all the world wondered. 
To watch sea- lions 
balancing a billiard-cue 
as they moved across 
the stage; to watch 
| them playing intelli- : 
gently ata ball game;| Gaeae 
to watch them tossing 
lighted torches into the 
air and catching them 
again—all this was 
amazing. After years of 
trying I have not my- 
self yet mastered the art 
of balancing a billiard- 
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Aggrieved Tenant. “ HanG IT ALL, MAN, 1 ONLY SNEFZED LAST NIGHT, AND 
PIECES OF PLASTER FELL OFF THE OBILING!” 

Landlord. “Now, my pear Sir, I ask yov. 

A ROMAN CITADEL FOR FORTY POUNDS A YEAR?” 





You SURELY DON’T EXPECT 


it, alas! that without 
them the Captain would 
not be able to get en- 
gagements? A bitter 
thought and a poignant 
commentary on man- 
agerial methods. 

‘“No, we don’t care 
fordiving tricks, P. 
aretired of them”—had 
the manager said that? 

“ But,” | seemtohear 
theCaptain reply,“sup- 
pose I could haveafew 
wild animals dotted 
about the ring while 
[. was performing, 
wouldn't that make a 
difference ?” 

** No doubt it would. 
But they must be at- 
tractive to the public. 
What animals were you 
thinking of ?” 

“Well, say. croeo- 
diles,” the Captain 


would reply. 














| cue on my nose—I with what are called 
| brains, and two solid feet to plant myself 
| on, and the best endeavour possible; 
| yet here was a strange semi-marine 
monster, furnished merely with two fins 
and a tail, doing it with abandon and 
| enjoying the applause. 

But it is late in the day to be extolling 
Captain Woopwarp’s troupe; I do so 
only to emphasise the fact that my sur- 
mises with regard to the performing 
crocodiles were correct. They could not 
perform. The gallant officer depicted 
| with them merely extracted a dozen of 
them—mute and sulky saurians—from 
their receptacle and placed them in the 
circus ring; and there they remained, 
either passive or slowly and aimlessly 
| creeping, while—but let me tell you how 
| We Were repaid. 
| For we had our entertainment. Cap- 
tain Watt is not the man to let down 
his audience quite so badly as that. It 
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making him more than a little like the 
Exile of Doorn in his old Cowes and Kie! 
days; but after a moment's disappear- 
ance he returned in the exiguous costume 
of the hoardings, and into the tank pro- 
ceeded to lower himself. First he ate a 
banana there ; then he smoked a pipe; 
then he inflated his lungs to their fullest 
extent and, gently subsiding to the 
bottom, lay on his side in the attitude 
of a dead pope on his marble tomb, a 
living reclining poet thinking of a rhyme, 
or Madame Kécamier on her couch in 
Davip's famous picture. 

We all took out our watches to time 
the endurance of this remarkable am- 
phibian. The band stopped, having no 
pelagic accompaniments; not a sound 
was heard ; the crocodiles lay just where 
they had been deposited, like out-size 
paper-weights, Lifetimes seemed to 
pass. 

A new-comer to the circus, wonder- 











“Crocodiles? Those ugly lizandy 
things with big mouths full of teeth? 
Yes, they would do. So long as they 
didn’t bite anyone. I mean anyone 
except you.” 

Was it on some such arrangement 
as this that the Captain secured his 
place in the bill and on the hoardings? 
If so, how strange an alliance between 
man and beast! How curious to think 
of these creatures being fished out of 
the Nile for no other purpose than to 
provide pretext for a variety enter- 
tainer to get an engagement in whieh 
they took no active part. 

I watched them closely as, after the 
Captain's final emergence, he shook the 
water from his limbs and acknow 
with a graceful submission of bis close 
cropped head our enthusiastic mas 
I watched them closely. Surely those 
tears glistening in their eyes were 
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Tactful Opponent (at half-time). “I say, I Dox’? WANT TO MAKE ANY INSINUATION THAT MIGHT SPOIL A PERFECTLY TOPPING 
MATCH, BUT HAVE YOU FELLOWS SEEN ANYTHING OF A FAIR-SIZED PIECE OF EAR?” 














SHE-SHANTIES. 
NANNY. 
I sine a long-neglected dame. 
Let plays and poets all proclaim 
The wonder of the Mother's name 
And even that of Granny ; 
Let others tell with loud hurrahs 
The general praises of Papas— 
I hymn the Mother of Mammas, 
| _ Ising the British Nanny. 
| Not every pink and girlish thing 
That pushes round a pram, 
The ancient rock-like Nurse I sing, 
Britannia's virgin dam, 
That, old as mountains and as stout, 
From child to child is passed about 
Till, childless yet, she passes out, 
| The lonely British Nanny. 


For she it was that from the first 
Refused to judge us by our worst; 
We might be yelling fit to burst— 
She crooned a cheerful ditty ; 
Our very Aunts could not deny 
That we were small and ugly fry, 
But she with fond prophetic eye 
Maintained that we were pretty. 
Alone of all the human race 
She took the kind of view 
f our importance, brain and face, 
That we would have men do; 
And I can never quite forget 
No other person 1 have met 
Considered me a perfect pet, 
So here’s a health to Nanny! 


eta 





The artless prattle of a child 

Drives nearly everybody wild, 

And who that for an hour beguiled 
A babe however clever 

For all the riches of the rich 

Would undertake a life in which 

They lived at that exacting pitch 
Ten hours a day for ever? 

Though even in the mother's joys 
A grander cycle dawns 

When we grow more like little boys 
And less like little prawns, 

Our Nanny, in a nobler strain, 

Would have us at our worst remain, 

A babe for ever pink and plain, 
Herself for ever Nanny. 


Alas! the twig becomes a bough ; 
We do not need a Nanny now; 
Forgetting her who showed us how, 
We walk to death or glory ; 
And whether Fate blows cold or 
hot, 
Whatever women sbape our lot, 
It’s safe to say a Nurse will not 
Be mentioned in the story. 
Some other baby far away 
Is hers to soothe or slap, 
Some Netson’s in the bath to-day, 
Some SHELLEY in her lap; 
And when I think on this small star 
How many mighty men there are, 
I call for wine and drain a jar 
To England’s noble Nannies. 








A. P. H. 





A FAR BETTER WAY. 


In his search for national wealth in 
order that his forthcoming Budget may 
be a success, Mr. Winston CHURCHILL 
seems to have overlooked the recent 
discovery of gold in the Red Lake 
region of Hudson’s Bay. 

Why in his quest for money does he | 
confine his attempts to this country, 
where his claim has just about petered 
out? Has it not been brought home 
to him that his best plan is to strike 
another ? 

Weall recognise, of course, that, given 
two alternative tasks, the CHANCELLOR 
OF THE ExcHEQuER is the sort of man 
to choose the harder; and that may 
have been his reason for staying at 
home to extract more money from such 
as you and I instead of going into the 
Great White North to dig the good red 
gold out ofthe good frozenearth. But 
he should not forget that he is getting 
on towards middle-age now and ought 
to be taking more care of himself. 

Even now it is not too late. It is 
true that thousands of rough-necks are 
already making tracks for Red Lake 
Territory, all flushed with the gold-fever. 
There is not a man of them, however, 
who has not heard of Mr. Cuurcwinn; | 
not a man but knows that he is the guy 
who wrings hundreds of millions out of 
the poor boobs who live way back in the 
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Importunate Continental Shopkeeper, “ Mav 
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So CHARMANT !—THE IIITLE JUMPING-SUIT.” 











old home-country ; and, once let the 
/news get. around that “Winston is 
coming,” faces that showed mahogany 
against the snow would pale to the 
very snow’s whiteness and hoarse voices 
_ would murmut, ** Boys, the game is up. 
| When a go-getter of millions liké old 
| man Winston is your neighbour, better 
grab all you got, not forgetting your 
| shirt, and quit.” ; 
| He would have the place to himself. 
| In peace and quiet he would be free to 
| wield the pick and shake the pan.» In 
| the stillevenings, lit by the majesty of 
| the Northern’ Lights, he would for- 
gather with the Ojibway Indians, who 
| would create him a ‘chief of their tribe, 
naming him Chief Yellow-Stuff Heap, 
| and conferring on him the usual insignia 
| of office (including the striking head- 
| dress); or he would look in and have a 
bite of blubber with the local Esqui- 
| maux; or the lone trapper would join 
| him at his camp-fire and they would 
discuss their different methods of cap- 
turing their victims, and thelone trapper 
would be full of envious admiration. 
It is so difficult to understand why 
, the BLLOR does not seek the 
money in the place where the money is. 
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THE CRITIC ON THE HEARTH. 


A factory owner reports that he has found 


that his people work faster and better when 
exciting stories are read aloud to them. } 


In view of what we'd have to pay 
To deck our domicile, 
We wished the workmen would display 
A less lethargic style ; 
And so it did us good to read 
That, like the fife and tabor, 
Exciting fales were guaranteed 
To expedite their labour. 


I would, | said, essay to bring 
‘heir visit to an end 

And thereby test a little thing 
That I had lately penned ; 

To see if it would really jog 
The listener from his languor 

I'd try it, though we'd got a dog, 
Upon the paper-hanger. 


The yarn, I felt, would stand the test 
And, acting like a charm, 
Produce excitement in the chest 
And ardour in the arm ; 
The only danger I could see 
Was lest it made each chap dash 
So briskly at his task that he 
Might be inclined to slapdash. 








But as my ravelled plot untwined 
There came a gradual doubt; 
They did not seem the least inclined 
To chuck themselves about ; 

In place of the expected rush 
Wherein no torpor lingers, 

The stationary whitewash brush 
Hung down from nerveless fingers. 


The damning truth I had to face; 
I could not hope to thrill 

A picture-jaded populace 
With my insipid skill ; 

Too sad at heart, too full of gloom 
To think about ignoring 

My critics’ views, I left the room 
And they continued snoring. 








“AMERICA ON THE ’PHONE, 

Mr. ——..of the New York Tribune, wasmy 
partner of the ether. He told me that prohi- 
bition in America is an absolute and irreputable 
fact.”—Scots Paper. 

The local Caledonians, we understand, 
fully endorse this opinion. 

Notice in shop at Mortlake :— 

“ Wanted, old and broken records.” 


This will no doubt be encouraging to 


the crews, but might be a more eff 
stimulus if displayed at Putney. 
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LITTLE DOGS’ DAY. 


“THE DOG AND MAN AT FIRST WERE FRIENDS, 
BUT, WHEN A PIQUE BEGAN, 

THE DOG, TO GAIN HIS PRIVATE ENDS, 
WENT MAD AND BIT THE MAN.”—Goxpsmsirzu. 


N.B.—*THE MAN RECOVERED OF THE BITE... .” | 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, March 15th—My. Jacon 
wanted to know if one of the Bahama 
Islands was being acquired by persons 
of United States nationality, Mr. 
Amery did not think “the suggestion 
in the question” was correct. But 
what was the suggestion? Is the Anti- 
Prohibition League preparing still fur- 
ther to appreciate the blessings of 
| British liberty, or is Mr, Wintniam 
| Ranpoten Hearst aiming at the annex- 
' ation of Watling Island, whereCurtsTo- 

puer CoLumBus is believed to have first 
| planted the Star-Spangled Banner ? 
|The House learned with relief that 
| under Mr. Ameny's awful band we shall 
| still hold dominion over palm and pine- 

apple, whether the would-be purchasers 
| thirst for glory or cocktails. 

I presume that Captain Crooxsuank 
| was pleased to learn that traffic at Hyde 
| Park Corner will gyrate round the me- 
' morials in front of St. George's Hospital 
| and not over their ravished sites. Not 
| 80 Major Courn. “ Would it not be pos- 
| sible to make it necessary to remove 
| them?” he inquired, thereby recalling 
| Waurer Emanugv’s classic utterance, 

“ Everybody is asking who is respon- 
sible for removing the scaffolding from 
| the Albert Memorial.” 

In a voice broken with emotion, or at 

any rate so low that cries of “Speak 
‘ up!” rose from all sides, Lord Eustace 

Percy announced that Circular 1371 

had ceased upon the midnight without 

pain. There were no flowers of funereal 
oratory, by consent if not by request. 

Colonel Arvin appealed tothe Assist- 

Ant Postmaster-GENERAL to make the 

Mother of Parliaments the Father of 

parliamentary broadcasting, but dissen- 

tient shouts from all sides indicated 
that in the view of the House the 

_ good lady was enough of a /usus nature 
already. 

The War Secretary explained the 
Army Estimates to the House with a 
| diffidence that contrasted strongly with 
| the breezy self-satisfaction of the Fins? 
Lorp. He also took the House rather 
| More into his confidence. “The future of 
| mechanicalisation,” he explained, “‘ was 
| full of difficulties which must be gradu- 
| ally studied before definite decisions 
| could be reached.” This recurrent pic- 

ture of the strong silent men in the War 
| Office becoming gi adually studious al- 
| Waysreassures the House. The problem, 
| §pparently, is to persuade the public to 
| 80 to business in armoured omnibuses 
and cross-country tramcars, so that an 
adequacy of these vehicles may be avail- 
able for military purposes when the 
| hext war breaks out. 

ferring to the mancuvres, the 
| Minisrer told the House that they had 
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‘proved an unqualified success except 
for the weather,” an announcement 
painfully reminiscent of some of the 
communiqués that used to reach us 
during the late war. It was consoling 
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“THEY MADE ME DO IT.” 

With Mr. Punch’s birthday condolences 
to Lord Evstracr Pyrey. 
to léarn that “the attitude of the in- 
habitants to the troops was beyond all 
praise.” In the old days it was the 
invariable practice of the rude peasantry, 
when asked if they had seen a battle 
any where about, todirect generals down 
the wrong turning. 
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A WHIPPET IN ACTION. 
Mr. Stepnen WALSH, 


Criticisms were many and various, 
but technical for the most part; and 
ranged in importance from that of Mr. 
Wa.sH, who urged the War Office to 





make up its mind that the horse was 
nowadays an object only fit for zoos, to 
that of Captain D'Arcy Hain, who 

inted out that there were four-and-a- 
valf staff officers to every battalion, and 
(with a reminiscence, | suppose, of the 
old Army joke about bread being the 
staff of life, and the life of the Staff being 
one long loaf) thought “the half would 
be sufficient.” 

Tuesday, March 16th.—* Let me bave 
cattle about me that are fat” is as near 
as the Englishman comes to the Julian 
ideal, but he thinks the purchaser ought 
to know just how fat they really are. 
So the House of Lords gave a second 
reading to the Markets and Fairs ( Weigh- 
ing of Cattle) Bill, which requires that 
if a market where fat cattle are sold by 
auction has a weighbridge the cattle 
shall be weighed on it and the weight 
disclosed. This is certainly an improve- 
ment on the old rough-and-ready method 
of poking the creature in the ribs and 
saying “Cough,” but just how the 
pons bovum is going to help the house- 
holder whose butcher shortweights him 
half a pound on the Sunday sirloin was 
not explained. 

The drcretary or Stare vor WAR was 
unable to tell Lieut.-Commander Kun- 
worTHy the exact cost of the mounted 
sentriesat Whitehall, and saw no chance 
of saving money by “making the horses 
availablefor other services.” The gallant 
Member did not reveal the nature of 
the services he expected them to per- 
form, but it is well known that Central 
Hull loves a cireus. 

Puck, who put a girdle round the 
earth in forty minutes, was a paltry per- 
former compared with the CHANCELLOR 
or THe Excarguer, who, as it were, 
encircled the whole planetary system 
of national economics in ninety. Mr. 
Cuurcui.t, however, isthe least tedious 
of financiers, and those twin sprites, 
“ Laughter” and “ Ministerial cheers,” 
were with him to the last. The occasion 
for this financial tour de force was the 
Second Reading of the Economy ( Miscel- 
laneous Provisions) Bill, the actual pur- 





port of whose miscellaneous provisions | 


was more apparent from the speeches of 
opponents than from that of its intro- 
ducer. One Unionist supporter (Mr. 
Harmsworth) declared that the total 
economy effected was only three-hun- 
dred-and-twenty thousand pounds, while 
Mr. Snowven, who led the Opposition 
attack, intimated that the Minister's 
mountainous labour had not in this case 
produced even the traditional mouse. 
The subjects selected for economy 
being national health and unemploy- 
ment insurance, and grants to local 
authorities for education and other pur- 
poses, vivid pictures of Mr. Cuurcain. 
as a grizzly ogre muttering “ fee, fi, fo, 
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| fum,” as be smelt the blood of a pro- 
| letarian, readily suggested themselves 

to opponents on the Labour benches. 
| Unionists agreed in the main that the 
| Bill did not in fact deprive anybody of 
| anything, but Mr. Remen supported Mr. 
| SNowDEN’s amendment on the ground 
| that the Bill torpedoed the employer's 
| chance of getting a penny off his con- 
| tribution to the Unemployment Insur- 
| ance Fund. The debate was adjourned, 

and the House passed, not inappro- 
| priately, to the Second Reading of the 
| Vinegar Bill. 

Wednesday, March 17ih.—‘‘ The noble 
lord,” said Lord Haxpang, in reply to 
Lord Burynam, who wished 
the Government to set up a 
Committee to consider the 
question of compulsory voting, 
“ proposes to count noses, but 
I want to count not noses but 
minds.” Lord Derssoroven, 
for the Government, declined 
to accept the suggestion that at 
election-time, in the words of 
Quoodle— 

“They haven't got no noses, 
They haven't got no noses, 
And goodness only knewses 

The noselessness of man,” 

Earl Russewr as an inveter- 
ate motorist complained that 
he had come upon a white line 
where no white line had any 
reason to be and suggested 
that painting the town white 
was threatening to become a 
form of municipal debauch. 
The First ComMIssioNER OF 
Works agreed that the white 
line might easily become a white 
lie and said that the Govern- 
ment were thinking of taking 
| powers in the Road Vehicles 
| Bill to prescribe the size and 
| nature of these devices. 

Some excitement was caused 
in the House when, after 
prayers, officials bearing enormous 
brown-paper parcels staggered in and 
| deposited their sinister burdens beneath 
| themace. Had some of Mr. Lanspury’s 
| friends decided that the time had come 
to assert the domination of the prole- 
tariat by blowing up the bauble (and the 
| House along with it)? There was no 
| loud report, so Members concluded that 
perhaps it was the Speaker's birthday, 
and that Uncle Caractacus had told him 
to look under the mace. It finally 
| “transpired” that the packages con- 
| tained nothing more alarming (or grati- 
fying) than the petition of nine hun- 
dred thousand people that there shall 

be no curtailment of omnibuses in the 
Uxbridge and other roads. 

Mr. Gronpy gave notice that this day 
fortnight he would call the attention of 
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the House to the subject of equal 
franchise between men and women. 
This should give him time to hear from 
Mrs. Grundy. 

A pleasant little family gathering 
marked the return of Sir ALFrep Hop- 
KINSON, after an absence of eighteen 
years. Supported by his son, Mr. 
Austix Hopxrnson, and his son-in-law, 
Mr Geratp Hurst, the veteran was 
greeted with general cheers. 

Mr. Banks moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Licensing Act 
(1921), whose vagaries he recapitulated 
toa sympathetic House. Lady Astor, 


who opposed, declared that she was no 
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The Old Fox. “Wat a SHOCKING siGuT! I WoNDER wHo 
THAT WICKED YOUNG CUB TO ROB HENROOSTS?” 


Mr. Lioyp GrorGe anp Mr, Winston CHURCHILL. 


fanatic, asthe moverhad suggested, ‘I 
did not say ‘fanatics’; I said ‘frumps,’” 
replied Mr. Banks smoothly, but gra- 
ciously added that the noble lady was 
one of the few who combined a charming 
personality with a frumpish psychology. 
The noble lady retorted that it was the 
frumps who had made England what it 
is; but the House, which clings to the 
idea perhaps that the Briton’s favourite 
declaration is ‘No Frumps,” carried 
the motion and proceeded, after a lively 
attack upon the raiding propensities of 
the CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcHEQUER by 
Mr. Lroyp George and Mr. Crynes 
and an equally stern defence by Mr. 
Nevinie Cuamperary, who quoted Dr. 
JouNson and accused the Liberal Party 
of “petrified fossilisation,” to give the 





Economy Bill a Second Reading. 
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Thursday, March 18th.—Miss Wr, 
KINSON, who has a kind heart, thinks 
that when the House of Commons 
policeman isn’t occupied in purging the | 
premises of Guy Fawkeses or Scanning | 
the credentials of provincial reporters | 
he ought to be basking in the sun, and | 
asked the Home Srcrerary if he could | 
not provide him with a chair. The | 
Minister, to whom a sitting policeman 
is as unedifying a spectacle asa sitting 
rooster, prefers the present system of 
relieving the faithful Robert before his | 
poor legs actually begin to give way | 
under him. : 

The Prime Minister informed the 
House that the Post Office 
would inaugurate its cash-on- 
delivery system on March 29th, | 
and the Home Secretary in- 
timated that, unless the taxi- 
owners came off their perch, 
five hundred two-seater taxis 
would shortly solicit our patron- 
age at reduced prices. 

The House in Committee 


= discussed the hard lot of unem- 


ployed women, the low wages 
paid in the catering trades and | 
kindred subjects, and was re- 
lieved to learn in the course of 
an otherwise dull debate that 
lady Astor does not believe 
in establishing Prohibition“ by 
the use of force.” 
Certain Salopians have taken | 
exception to ourstatementthat | 


An u yé( on March 4th, when the Lords | 


threw out the Bishopric of 
Shrewsbury measure, **Salop- | 
ians present rose as one man | 
and said it must not be.” | 
Literally our statement was | 
correct, the one man_ being 
Lord Forrester; but it appears 
that he did not represent all bis | 
fellow-countymen and that) 
some of the others gave the 
measure the support of their 
votes, though not of their voices. 





“The Treasury Bench was as full as the last 

bus from Twickenham after a League Pinal.” | 

Scots Paper. | 

Or as the last train from the Oval after | 
the Boat-race. 


From a theatre-notice :- 

“The result was received with a vast enthu- | 
siasm, and not unjustly, for the anthors have 
plainly a knalk.”"—Manchester Pa:er. 
We don’t know what it is, but it sounds 
a useful thing to have about one. 


“ Honourable Lady would give o ynversation 
to foreigners. Moderate retribution. i 
Daily Payer. 

Not having heard her talk we are unable 
to say if the proposed punishment fits | 
the crime, 
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| walk in the Park. 
| shining. 
| [know one can dispense with the gent’s 
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ENTERTAINMENTS AT WHICH WE HAVE NEVER ASSISTED. 


Tue Rovat THames Yacur Ciup Pays ITS ANNUAL Vistr TO THE THAMES. 








AN UNRECORDED RECORD. 


“No,” I said, ‘I will not come and 
I know the sun is 
I know the daffodils are out. 


heavy winter overcoating. But I have 
here the new edition of Wisden’s, and 
it will require more than the mere 
promise of cricket weather to lure me 
away from it.” 

“ Wisden's!" said Jones. “Don't 
mention the book to me. I’m sick of 
it. I don’t know if Mr. Wispen breaks 


lances, picks bones or plucks crows, 


but, if he ever feels inclined to try, 1’m 
hisman. Let me ask you. Have you 


| ever had your name mentioned in the 


work ?” 

“Well, not exactly,” I said, “though 
lean detect references to myself here 
and there. For instance it says here, 
‘On the first day over fifteen thousand 
people paid for admission.’ And then 
again, ‘ Much to the disappointment of 
the large holiday crowd.’ And here ’s 
& mice personal touch, ‘The popular 
professional's success delighted his ad- 
mirers.’ But I can't claim to have 
beenactually mentioned byname. They 
don't seem to have room for Club ‘A’ 
matches yet.” 

“I have been mentioned by name,” 
said Jones. “A few years ago I ap- 
peared in one of those games which are 











referred to as ‘Other Matches.” The 
affair was counted as a first-class one, 
presumably for the benefit of the bowl- 
ing and batting averages of a few pro- 
fessionals. I figured as a last-minute 
substitute, it is true; but I played. 
And the whole score was duly set forth 
for ail the world to see.” 

“Surely then,” I replied, “‘ you have 
a niche in the Templeof Fame. Whence 
this desire to go breaking, picking or 
plucking things with the editor of this 
wonderful work ?” 

“ Because,” he retorted with some 
heat, “on that occasion—my only ap- 
pearance in first-class cricket, mark you 
—I equalled a record. And not the 
slightest notice has been taken of my 
performance. Year after year this re- 
markable feat is passed over in silence. 
Why is my name not shown in a list 
which would include, among others, 
Squire Ospatpeston, Furter Prices, 
Surewssoury, Ranat, CLem Hin, Hopss 
and even The Grand Old Man himself ? 
Why are we not shown as joint holders 
of this record ? 

«“ And what record would that be?” 
I asked. 

“The lowest individual score in first- 
class matches,” he said. 








“ Litho Imp. Seeks Sit., 5 years’ all round 
exp.”—Provincial Paper, 


LAYS OF LEARNING. 
XVIIL—Tue Crammer, 
On, pity the unhappy crammer, 
His life is destitute of glamour; 
He has to sit ali day and hammer 
‘The rudiments of Latin grammar 
Into dull boys who squint and 
stammer. 
I’m dull myself and squint and 
am—er— 
A s‘ammering pupil of a crammer. 
G. B. 








Our Callous Reporters. 

Of an accident to a jockey :— 

“ As a matter of fact, —— calmly waited to 
be fetched, and I fear his suffering was net so 
great as people thought. He dislocated a hip 
hip hurrah, and was soon all right again.” 

Provineiat Paper. 


“We are requested to state that it was a 
private motor-car and uot a taxi-cab which 
turned a somersault in Oxford Street, Man- 
chester, early en the morning of March 9, as 
reported in the —-—.”-—Dat:y Paper. 
Palmam qui meruit ferat. 


From the report of a lecture on 
floriculture :— 
“To the mind of such a man 
* A promise by the river's brim 
A yellow promise is to him, 
And it is nothing more.’ ” 
He seems to us to have taken a rather 





A printer's devil, of course. 





jaundiced view of the situation. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Tue Best Peorte” (Lyric). 

Tus most amusing comedy by Davin 
Gray and Avery Horwoop serves to 
prove that no situation is so old but 
‘clever hands can make it new, and that, 
if attention be paid to key, situations in- 
trinsically quite absurd can be woven 
into a plausible and vastly entertaining 
whole. 

Edward Lennor, a prosperous law- 
yer, had married Carrie Grafton (poor 
fellow !), and we gather from conver- 
sations between Carrie and her brother 
George that though, as against the 
grosser and poorer world, Lennozes and 





Graftons are of the best people, as 
against each other the 
Graftons are a good deal 
better than the Lennozes. 
Hence, when young 
Bertie Lennoz falls in love 
with a young lady in the 
chorus of The Cuckoo, it is 
Uncle George Grafton who 
takes the initiative in sav- 
ing the united families 
from disgrace. The young 
person must be bought off, 
says George, acrude fellow, 
and he contrives, through 
the good offices of a noble 
rabbit, Lord Rockmere, 
who is temporarily more 
or less engaged to young 
Bertie’s sister Marion, that 
Edward and bimself, pos- 
ing as two old gentlemen 
fronr Bath, shall give sup- 
pertothe designing chorus- 
girl, Alice. Of course the 
virtuous Alice brings a 
flamboyant chaperon, M:l- 
lie, of the same chorus, 
who, lamenting that the 
purer she dresses the 
faster she looks, mistakes the old 
gentlemen for “two old goats from 
Bath coming up for air,” and with the 
worst possible intentions. Calling no 
man stranger who buys her food, she 
embarrasses the pompous purple-faced 
George with her mock love-making. 
Millie is a quite delightful person, an 
American with a gorgeous flow of New- 
English idioms and roguish jests, and 
acts as the well-meaning but blundering 
chorus to the Lennores and Graftons in 


Edward Lennox ide 
Millie (a Chorus Girl) . 
George Grafion 





their tragic dilemmas. 

For just as Bertie is pursuing Alice 
of the Cuckoo chorus Marion has 
thrown away her rabbit and defi- 
nitely et to her father’s chauf- 
feur, Henry. And by a curious and, 
for us, happy coincidence, while Edward 
and ¢, Millie and Alice are 
mm one room of a certain notorious 





another, Lord Rockmere has a party in 
a third, and Bertie, desperately intoxi- 
cated because of jealousy and thwarted 
love, is ranging about and slogging pro- 
testing waiters until he confronts and 
insults his own father and in general 
makes hay of the delicate situation. 
The associated authors dexterously 
weave into their pattern more serious 
themes—the defects and qualities of the 
emancipated modern young, the toler- 
ant wisdom or depressing tyrannies of 
the old, the corruption of riches, the 
ingenuous nobility of poor and lowly 
lives—not heavily but with tongue well 
in check, We must, of course, discreetly 
refrain from inquiring what Marion 





would make of her chauffeur when he 
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THE SIREN AND THE PACHYDERM. 


had conveyed her to Bashville, On- 
tario, with the garage and the pigs, 
or how the perhaps over-refined Alice 
would manage her rather spineless 
Bertie. Nor could any father possibly 
be so nice as the Edward Lennox pre- 
sented to us by that most adroit tech- 
nician of the stage, Mr. C. V. France. 
To see the look of anguish on the 
face of Miss Henrmerra Watson as 
the successive blows of fate struck at 
the pomp and pride and comfort of the 
Lennoxes was an evening's entertain- 
ment in itself. I thought Mr. Ian 
Hunter quite admirable as the hand- 
some chauffeur with his air of grudging 
but unsulky deference, his sturdy self- 
reliance, his sportsmanship and his sane 
eye to the serious main chance of happi- 
ness in life. And Miss Nora SwinBuRNE, 
in the by no means easy part of Marion, 





cabaret, Marion and Henry are in 


Y 


\ 





Mr. C. V. France. 
Miss Orga Lixpo. 
Mr. Freperick Voips. 





made a plausible repelling-attractive 





character—a very promising perform: | 
ance. 
Mr. Freperick Vours was an amas. | 
ing grotesque as the egregious George. | 
Mr. Hueu WIx.IiaMs was, as usual, a 
cellent as the temperamental Bertie: | 
Mr. Kennetu Kove cleverly refused to | 
overplay his imbecile Lord Rockmere: | 
and Miss Maisre Darrec. was mor | 
than just merely adequate as Alice, | 
But of course the chiet delight of the | 
evening was the vivid, outrageous, de. | 
cent-minded,impolite-mouthed Millie of | 
Miss Oxea Lixpo. A star part,nodoubt, | 
of which her reflected talent gave us all | 
the lightandlaughter. The Best People | 
should draw and hold all the worst 
people and most of the others. T, 


“ ASHES” 
(Prince or Wats’), 
Perhaps to our Ameri- | 


immensely higher stan- | 
dards of purity, there will 
seem to be a certain appro- | 
priateness in the fact that 
we have had Vera, Coun- | 
tess Carncart’s Ashes | 
heaped upon us. But what | 
has virtuous Washington 
done that it should have 
to undergo the same - 
ance in perhaps a slightly | 
more severe form? 
I take it we should have | 
heard nothing of this in- | 
genuous sentimental tragi- | 
farce if it had not been for | 
a too-well-advertised Ellis | 
Island controversy; 801 | 
cannot think that the pro- | 
ducers of Ashes have 80} 
very heavy a grievance | 
against those members of | 
the first-night audience | 
whose usually good man- | 
ners broke down under the strain of ab | 
surdity heaped upon absurdity in the | 
situations and the characters offered | 
them. We tried to make belated 
amends to the actors as “ pene 
fell by sympathetic applause for the | 
heniaes y ith which they had carried | 
through their difficult task. But should | 
actors with reputations to lose take part | 
in this kind of adventure? I wonder. | 
A very stiff, elderly and deathly proud | 
English baronet had, it appeared, in & 
moment of aberration, taken to wile 
Estelle, an Argentine beauty. The Hon. 
Victor Anton, who bad also taken to 
Estelle (and drink), spent the first Aet 
in repeated invitations to that harass 
lady to fly with him to South Africa 
and desert her uninteresting bees 
her darling son. These persi : 
vitations took place in a Lady Darn 
mouth's house, in a sort of passage 
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through which there was a constant | 
traffic and in which a definite routine | 
had evidently been established. All| 
the men promptly marched to the 

whisky - and - soda with an eagerness 

more reminiscent of a Prohibition than | 
a Free country, and, having satisfied | 
theirprimary desire, promeey proceeded | 
to make love to the particular woman | 
who happened to be drifting through at | 
the time. Various outraged husbands | 
and wives were either supping or 
dancing and might at any moment 








appear. Some of them did. All this 
| will have the advantage of giving 
| Washington an entirely correct and 
| (to them) flattering opinion as to 
|how our decadent and bankrupt 
| race conducts its social life. After 
| much jazzing back and forth Estelle 
accepts the Hon. Victor's offer, on 
a promise, which any child could 
see is unlikely to be fulfilled, of his 
| going on the water-waggon. This 
eager young man has, of course, a 
wife to leave behind, 

The second scene is set in South 
| Africa. Two years have elapsed. 
| Estelle discovers that her Victor has 
“for the twentieth time’’ in that 
brief period taken to secret drink- 
ing. As the sideboard is loaded 

with various bottles, from which 
the young man helps himself freely 
and inaccurately from time to time, 
/we are left wondering what he 
_ would be like if he took to drinking 
openly. At any rate he is suffici- 
| ently inflamed to reproach poor 
| Estelle for being only his mistress 
| (the Hon. Mrs. Victor has not 
| played up), and to use violence 
against her. When Estelle is ad- 
miring the garden with an old ac- 
quaintance of her childhood, a 
| young and benevolent millionaire 
| who has turned up and who cas- 
ually and with an imprudence not 








| 


between ballroom and supper-room, affairs. Various old friends and enemies 
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arrive. First the old Baronet, looking 
younger than ever, who asks her—in a 
very sporting spirit, it seemed to me— 
to come back and be a mother to his 
child—* our child,” in fact. “How 
can 1? Idon'tlove you.” Se:ond offer 
from benevolent millionaire, ‘‘ Why not 
marry me or at least let me help you?" 
“ How can I, ete., etc.?"" Third offer 
from that persistent sportsman, Victor, 
who, having gone back to his wife for 
money, thinks, after spending it, that 
it is not good enough and suggests a 
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“EXCUSE ME—MY WIFE, I THINK.” 





those artists in parody who contrive 
our revues! Mr. Ree@inaup Dance put 
in a quite competent study of a friendly 
colonial lawyer. Mr. Erte Cowiny 
was amusing enough as a young idiot. 
Lhe rest would have also run ii there 
had been anywhere to run to. T. 





AT THE CINEMA. 

“Every Moruer’s Son” (Pavinion). 

Tuts is a film which would be welcome 
if only as one of the first shots, I 
gather, in the fight for British films. 
It is the work of the United 
Kingdom Photoplays, Lid., or the 
Britannia Films Company—or both 
(for whether they are the same 
thing or not I could not make 
out). It deals with a dangerous 
theme, the history of a few simple 
inbabitants of “a typical English 
village” before, during and after 
the Great War; and one cannot 
honestly say that it escapes all the 
dangers. But if is an agreeable 
surprise to see how seldom it 
stumbles into the pit. Everything 
(or almost everything) in the story 
(scenario by Lypta Haywarp) is 
fundamentally simple and true, and 
only occasionally is truth so over- 
dramatised or sentimentalised that 
it begets the familiar goose-flesh 
of the sensitive film-fan. The 
rivalry of the Squire's son and the 
village loafer for the heart of Jan t, 
for example, did not wholly con- 
vince me, though | confess that I 
have small experience of rural life ; 
and the scene in which David is 
shamed into “jowing up” by the 
apparition of his foster-brother in 
uniform and the photograph of his 
father (with medals) made me feel 
a little ill, simply because it was 
over- produced and over-acted. 
Such things happened a million 
times, but they did not happen like 


generally incident to millionaires 
has lent the Hon. Victor four hun- 
dred of the best, we are shown the 
impossible Victor pumping dope 


Estelle . oo 
The Hon. Victor Anton . 
Sir Douglas Barringtn . 


Miss Isopet Exson. 
Mr. Eric Matvrin. 
Mr. Stewart Rome. 


that. The film-public, in a matter 
of such common experience, are not 
perfect fools, and it is not necessary 
to make prolonged grimaces when 





into his arm, while, as if this were 
not enough, there appears on the 
scene one May, just May, a sensual 
young woman who has apparently lost 
her surname with her honour on the 
veldt. Undismayed by the sodden in- 
difference of her lover she tells her love 
\u interesting detail, extracts a promise 
of marriage and receives a passionate 
bite on the ear. 

The third Act, or fytte, shows Estelle 
a few months later in one of those ex- 
pensive London flats which people in 
West-End productions who have lost 
all their money invariably rent when 





renewal of tfe partnership. “ How 
canl? What about this young lady?” 
says Estelle, producing poor deserted 
May from the dining-room. Tableau. 
The discouraged Victor and the tactful 
May slink out. Estelle is left weeping 
into the ashes. Curtain. Universal 
relief. Concourse to nearest house of 
entertainment. Phew! 

Miss Isonen Evsom (Estelle) swam 
bravely against the tide. Mr. Eric 
MarurRIN really made an effective and 
desperately unpleasant portrait of a 
young man with all the vices. But I 
am afraid it made us all laugh. What 





trying to economise and settle their 
eerie 


a gift the manceuvres of these two to 





a nod and a look would do the trick. 

I mention these lapses regretfully, 
yet with pleasure, because of their rarity. 
This film is a British challenge to the 
excesses of Hollywood, and I hasten to 
add that all the time I was wondering 
what Hollywood would have made of 
the same story and giving thanks that 
it bad not had the chance. It is an 
English story, interpreted by English 
actors (ex-service men) and presented 
in an English spirit; and it deserves 
support. The producers (“under the 
supervision of Dixan Suunrey,” a lady, 
I believe) have evidently set them- 








selves a high standard, and if they will 
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| to me why no one in a film 











have the courage of their convictions 
and shed such remnants of the American 
tradition ascling to this film, they should 
give us work that will be as desirable on 
artistic as-on patriotic grounds. 

At the end of the show a lady told us 
that ninety-five per cent. of the films 
shown in this country are of foreign 
origin. It is the same story in the 
Dominions; and there a great ag 2 
tion of these films is not only un-Eng- 
lish but definitely anti-English and 
extraordinarily harmful. All this seems 
extremely unnecessary; we may not 





ex-service men ), in which the assaulting 
troops rushed across the pitted No- 
man's-land like a lot of Rugby for- 
wards who have seen red. Now every- 
body in the world knows that an in- 
fantry attack in France was about the 
slowest form of human locomotion there 
has ever been, infinitely laborious and 
plodding. Then why on earth not have 
the thing true? We are rightly proud 
of our slow-motion pictures of things 
which happen rapidly; but what do 
we gain by quick-motion pictures of 
things that happen slowly? Nothing 








|plain film-fan has be | 
| plain film-fan has been gayi 
things for years; it should Ni ee 
, matter to put it right; and let ug 
| that “ Britannia’s Films” will give the | 
| World a lead. All that they need to do, | 
I imagine, is to have it in their contract 
with the exhibitor, or the operator, that | 
| where a passage is marked Andante it | 
| Shall not be exposed Allegro con fuoco 
The hero, Captain Rex Davis, MC. 
| was not perhaps my favourite among | 
| the actors. He has, it is true, an un. 
| sympathetic part; but one felt that he 
‘had seen too many films. But the acting 








have the climate here but 
we have masses of climate 
inthe Empire, and, if people 
will have the Wild West, we 
have more Wild West than 
the United States have ever 
had. Indeed I believe many 
American film-makers go to 
Canada for their Wild West 
material. 

The lady I have mentioned 
above invited the public to 
do something. It is difficult 
to see what effective thing 
the British public can do; but 
surely the British author can 
strike a blow. I venture to 
suggest that the great writers 
and best-sellers should now 
think twice or more before 
they give their books and 
plays to Hollywood. 

But a film which is issuing 
challenge to Hollywood must 
not spell niece “ neice.” 

And another little thing. 
No, it is not little, it is funda- 
mental. Willanyone explain 


is permitted to walk except 
at a gallop? It is no good 
your telling me that there 
isnotime, Consider the time 
that is wasted on emotional 
gtimaces and hideous psy- 
chological close-ups. When- 
ever anything that really in- 
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Amerwan (to Museum official). “Say, Steve, WHERE 
ONE OF THESE RADIATOR MASCOTS?” 


‘WN 


ERICK Cooper, M.O., Mr 
Moore Maraiort, Miss Jrax 
Jay andMiss Guapys Hamer | 
all “scored,” as they say, 
A. PH. 
SECURITY. 

My one desire in life is for 
absolute security, By means | 
of insurance I planned to | 
realise this desire. 

My wife, my children, my 
house, my car, everything 
that is mine, is insured, and 
against any contingency. 
Every event that can be cov- 
ered by insurance has re- 
ceived my attention; mylaun- 
dry is insured, even my boli- | 
days are protected against 
the risk of rain. Fully alive 
to the dangers of having all. 
my eggs in one basket, I hold 
policies with every company, | 
and my house is full of peri- 
odicals, dailies, weeklies and 
monthlies which offer: free | 
insurance. Yet in spite ofall | 
this 1 am worried; I do not 
feel really secure. 

1 am still looking for a com- 
pany which will insure me. 
against the risk of being un-| 
able to pay my insurance | 


on the whole is capital. Mr. | 
eer Happon Mason, Mr. Prep. 
Mi 
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terests me appears on the screen it 
is immediately taken away; whenever 
anything I hate appears it is left 
there for an age. A regiment marches 
half a mile in ten seconds; but 
it takes the hero a full minute to bite 
his lips. Cut down the close-ups and 
slow down the walking, and the illus- 
ion of every film (such as it is) would 
be heightened five hundred per cent. 
And presumably the object is to create 
an illusion. But in this film the little 
chap on crutches walks at fifty miles 
an hour; the meditative hero ap- 
proaches the Unknown Soldier's Tomb 
as if he were catching the last train ; 
and the crowning absurdity was the 
infantry attack (acted, mind you, by 





will persuade me that they are either 


desirable or necessary. 

And they annoyed mé the more be- 
cause, on the whole, the war-scenes were 
very well done, particularly the bom- 
bardment effects. The film closes with 
a symbolical tableau of David, the dis- 
gruntled hero, standing at the plough 
and seeing a vision of endless shadowy 
soldiers marching in fours across the 
field. The photography of this was 
good and the whole scene impressive, 
but it would have impressed at least 
one member of the audience ten times 
more powerfully if those ghosts had 
proceeded at something like a marching 





pace instead of at a precipitate scuttle, 
like the legs of a centipede. Now every 





premiums. To make myse-- 
curity more secure I shall not be con- 
tent unless I find another company t0 | 
insure me against the risk of not being | 
able to pay my premium to the com: 
pany which insures me against inability | 
to pay my insurance premiums, To 
make my security yet more secure 1} 
shall further require a company whieh | 
will But perhaps you see by now 
why I am worried. 











“ Horse-Parlourmaid wanted.”—Local Paper. 
Apply Augeas, The Stables, Elis. 
“Missionary Bishop, covering wide area, 
Requires Four-seater Car.” —Morning Paper. 
But would four seats be enough for 8 
expansive a prelate? 
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Unele (to flapper who has ordered her third cocktail). “Do you THINK 1T’S GOOD FOR YOU TO HAVE 80 MANY?” 


Niece. OH, I DON'T DRINK THE NaSTY THINGS. 


I JUST POUR THEM INTO THIS PALM AND EAT THE OHERRY.” 
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ATALANTA HERSELF AGAIN. 


(With apologies to the memory of SwInBuRNE.) 


[At last the Russian boot has seen its apogee, and with the spring 
Weather the monotonous legs of the winter seem over and gone."— 
Manchester Guardian, March 11th,] 


Now the hounds of spring are on winter's traces, 
The leathern greaves, wherewith we were fain 
To shield our golden or roseate graces 
From the tooth of frost and the rush of rain, 
Are cast aside as lumber and litter, 
And shanks that shine and calves that glitter 
And match the lustre of tinted faces, 
Resume once more their abandoned reign. 


For winter’s squalor and slush have vanished, 
And all the season of mire and mud, 
And the Russian buskin awhile is banished, 
: Hidden away as a dismal dud. 
No longer the fimbs that Horacr lauded 
Are of their rightful due defrauded, 


. But silken stockings, burnished and planished, 


Vie with the sheen of blossom and bud. 


And agile maidens, dainty and dapper, 
; Sleeker of head than the orb of the plum, 
Each with her chosen whipper-snapper, 
Forth to the fox-trot nightly come; 
And above the chatter of midnight meals 
The cornet bleats and the “saxo ” squeals, 
And the sandalled hoofs of the fearless flapper 
Follow the beat of the furious drum. 








In the days when Argo, undecked, unport-holed, 


Sailed on the quest of the Golden Fleece, 
The prophets never foresaw or foretold 


The growth of an Empire grander than Greece, 


Where golden tissue should woven be 
Out of the fibres of the tree, 


And the enterprise of the House of Courtaunp 


Should bid the silkworm’s spinning cease, 


O excellent Evrta, Ospert and Sac 
Seize your citherns, serew up their pegs, 

Put on your robes of rainbow Kasha, 
Drain the Pierian spring to the dregs, 

“And sing, O gorgeous and gifted trio, 

Something baroque, bizarre, con brio, 

And with your triplicate tamasha 
Welcome the glory of summer legs! 





Better than Balaam’s Ass. 


“ Man wanted with a light truck that can speak French and Eng- 


lish fluently.”—Advt. in Canadian Paper, 





Our Erudite Contemporaries. 


“When the more matter-of-fact English observer socs inseribed 
upon the walls of Rome the inscription 5.P.Q.R. (Sunt Populi Que 
Romani—We are Romans), he would do well to remember that in the 
mind of Italy’s new ruler the inscription means 8.P.Q.1, (Sunt Populi 


Que Italiani—We are Ltalians).”—Dai!y Paper 





From a furniture-dealer’s advertisement :-— 


“The yery room itself bids one stay awhile, and enjoy its restful peace, 
while the tea caddy hums its soothing monotone.” —-American Paper. 


‘Lhe writer must be a golfing humorist. 
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THE INVALIDS. 


Wuat to talk about at a public lunch 
when you don’t exactly know who the 
men on either side of you are, or pre- 
cisely why they are there, and suspect 
them of feeling the same about you— 
that is always a difficulty. Politics? 
Dangerous. Art ? Doubtful. Morality ? 
Not till after the liqueurs. 

It is possible, of course, without pre- 
lude, to open the treasure-house doors 
of a well-stored mind, remove a piece of 
information and lay it politely on their 
plates amongst the oyster-shells. 

“1f they won't send round copies of 
Who's Who with the red pepper and 
things,” I reflected, “that is certainly 
the most obvious plan.” 

My own well-stored mind is full of 
treasures. For instance :— 

“A very remarkable circumstance,” 
I might say, after the manner of Mr. 
Joseph Finsbury in The Wrong Boz, 
“is related of the Emperor Montezuma 
by the historian Parscorr. He was so 
exceedingly fond of cocoa that no fewer 
than fifty jars or pitchers were prepared 
for his own daily consumption, two 
thousand more being allowed for that 
of his household.” 

I had discovered this imperial prefer- 
ence that very morning whilst hunting 
in The Encyclopedia Britannica for 
CoppEN, and it seemed to me to be a 
very interesting thing. It was terrible 
to reflect that, if I forbore to mention 
it now, these two men, whom I should 
probably never meet again, might spend 
the whole of the rest of their lives in 
ignorance of it. 

I looked at the gentleman on my 
right, who had half closed his eyes 
and was meditatively sipping Chablis, 
and I felt daunted. Except that he 
faintly resembled a puma, the Emperor 
Montezuma and he seemed incredibly 
remote. I could not very well begin 
by commenting on his likeness to a 
puma. I looked at the gentleman on 
my left and surveyed the treasure-house 
of my mind again. 

Still in pursuit of Conpen, I had 
found out another very interesting 
thing. It appears that the best way of 
destroying cockroaches is, when the 
lights are extinguished at night, to lay 
some treacle on a piece of wood afloat 
in a broad basin of water, This proves 
a temptation too great to be resisted. 

Once again I felt daunted. The gen- 
tleman on my left might never have 
been troubled with cockroaches in his 
kitchen, or at any rate never have taken 
a personal interest in their extermin- 
ation. Besides, we bad now got to the 
soup.... 

Suddenly the matter was taken out 
of my own hands. The gentleman 








on my right half-turned to me and 
said :— 

“T have been very unwell lately. 1 
have been having treatment for blood 
pressure.” 

Immediately I felt at my ease. 

“To tell me all about it,” I cried. 

“Every few days,” he said, taking a 
large piece of salmon on a fork, “I am 
bled.” 

I was fascinated. 

“Tl combine this treatment,” he went 
on, “with consuming quantities of medi- 
cine formed from the crushed berries of 
the mistletoe.” 

I knew now that I liked this man. 
But before I had time to express my 
admiration my left-hand neighbour, 
leaning across, observed, ‘‘ What you 
say is very interesting indeed. I too 
have been very unwell. I have been 
undergoing violet-ray treatment. You 
may not believe it, but underneath my 
clothes I am absolutely pink. Very 
soon I shall turn brown, but at present 
I am a rosy pink all over.” 

I attempted to visualise. 

“The effect of the violet ray,” he 
continued, “is to turn the skin from 
white to red with mauve patches. These 
mauve patches represent deleterious 
acids, which are gradually eliminated 
under the influence of the rays.” 

“Whatacharming fellow!” Ithought. 

A man on the other side of the table, 
who up till now bad been austerely 
busied with the wing of a fowl, now 
leant towards us and broke in. 

“ The doctors have discovered in me,” 
he said, “a most peculiar germ, en- 
tirely individual to myself and creating 
practically an epoch in the science of 
medicine. If it enters the blood-stream 
[ am doomed.” 

With a happy smile he quaffed half- 
a-tumbler of champagne. 

“What,” I asked politely, “is the 
effect of this germ?” 

“ It has no particular effect,” he said, 
“except that it is rapidly undermining 
my system. But by dint of constant 
injections of another germ, which forms 
an antidote to it, I am fighting the peril 
hard.” 

Here he helped himself to a huge 
spoonful of ice-pudding. It was at this 
moment that one of his neighbours, a 
delightful man, began to tell us with 
the utmost bonhomie about his osteo- 
path. When he had finished I cleared 
my throat. 

“My own influenza,” I began, “not 
the one | had in January, but the one 
from which I am suffering at this 
moment, is of a truly remarkable kind. 
Beginning with pain in the lower part 
of the back, it gradually paralyses the 
periosteum ie 

An eager circle of listeners craned to 








oS 
hear me as I nonchalantly g 

two lumps of sugar into my elie ak 
waiter hurried up and pressed a note into 
my hand. It was from a man I knew 
one of the speakers who were just about 
to perform, 

“For heaven's sake tell me somethi 
good tosay,”itran. “I have to propose 
the health of the guests.” 

I thought for a moment. Then I 
borrowed a pencil from the fellow-martyr | 
on my right. | 

“Don’t worry about proposin 
health, old feliow,” I Lac, : We 
haven't any use for it. Propose our | 
illnesses instead.” 





1 


THE SLUMP OF THE BELGIAN FRANC, | 
WHEN in the morn my carl crank | 
And see that all the tyres are pumped, | 

* Cui bono,” I observe; “the france | 
Has slumped.” 








I have no money in the bank; 
I'd be no richer if it jumped; 
And still I weep because the frane 

Has slumped. 


Ob, when I read it my heart sank, 
And all that day I groused and 
grumped ; 
“‘ Leave me alone,” I cried ; “the frane | 


Has slumped!” 


Time was, to see the primrose prank | 
The dell about the fields 1 stumped; | 
But whatare wild-flowers when the frane | 
Has slumped ? 

I've never held with sires who spank | 
Their offspring, but to-day I clumped | 
The baby’s head. But then the franc | 
Has slumped. 


Yea, I could watch men walk the plank | 

And into boiling oil be dumped; 

I feel that way because the franc 

Has slumped. 

I'd rather break my driver’s shank, | 

Or have my ace of diamonds trumped, | 
Than live on knowing that the frane 

Has slumped. 


I'd sooner be on Chanak’s flank 
Or in the salient being crumped, 
Than sit here helpless when the franc | 


Has slumped. 


I'd rather be inside a tank 
Or on the Isis being bumped, 
For then I might not know the frane 
Has slumped. 


Life, in a word,’s a beastly blank; 
I’m sad, I’m sour, I'm fairly humped, : 
And all because the silly franc 


Has slumped. ALGOL. 





From a trade organisation pamphlet: 
“Don’t forget the date of the Dance. Come 
in ‘your hundreds and make it 4 
success.” 
They probably will. 
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“LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, IT I8 NOW MY OF OUR DISTINGUISHED GUEST ON MY I HAVE HAD THE HONOUR OF HIS FRIEND- 


PRIVILEGE AND PLEASURE TO PROPOSE THE RIGHT, 


VERY GOOD HEALTH — 





SHIP FOR VERY MANY YFARS— 








AND THE LONGER I HAVE KNOWN HIM THE 
GREATER HAS GROWN— 





IN HIS HOME LIFE, IN HIS BUSINESS CAREER 
AND IN THE GREAT WORLD OF POELITICS— 













be 
= 





HE COMMANDS TO THE HIGHEST DEGREE 
BOTH OUR ADMIRATION AND RESPECT— 


ALIKE FOR HIS SINGLENESS OF PURPOSE 
AND HIS UNSWERVING UPRIGHTNESS— 


HIS CLEARNESS OF VISION 
NESS OF H#BART— 








HIS BOUNDLESS ENERGY, HIS DOGGED PER- 
SEVERANCE— 





AND Wis KIND- 





AND HIS UNFAILING GOOD-HUMOUR.” 
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Scotsman (who has taken middle shop, to sign-writer). ‘No NAME, LADDIE. 
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JUIST PAINT UP ‘ MAIN ENTRANCE.’” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


I HAVE never “‘listened-in” in my life, the normally con- 
ducted racket of the age being quite, and more than, enough 
forme. Nor have I ever come into contact with spiritualism 
—one world at a time, and that this one, being as much as 
I feel 1 can attend to and give satisfaction. Yet a novel 
dealing entirely with wireless and spirits has just afforded 
me keen delight, and I profess myself wholly Father RonaLp 
Knox's debtor for the prettiest, completest and kindliest of 
his satires. The curtain of Other Eyes than Ours (METHUEN) 
rises on Oxford. Not on a wistful undergraduate surveying 
a window of trouserings, but on an obscure and erudite don. 
Professor Shurmur is the authority on Persius, but he has 
a secret sorrow. The finest of his emendations has been 
derided by a German scholar. A palimpsest discovered in 
the middle of the War proves Shurmur right; but the Ger- 
man paper which recounts its discovery also chronicles the 
death of his opponent, Gaedke. Did Gaedke know the truth ? 
Did it kill him? Or did he die in his error? In pursuit of 
assurance on these points the rancorous Shurmur joins a 
coterie of spiritualists; and when Minshull, an old school- 
fellow, comes up from the Cotswolds with news of a wireless 
invention which will pick up spirit voices Shurmur proposes 
to bring over a party to test it. His party comprises the 
soulful pee a Mrs. Haliwhistle, ber flippant niece, Miss 
Rostead, and Mr. Scoop, a “ professional.” Minshuil’s scep- 
tical sister plays hostess, and a French Abbé, on supply in 





the village, drops in to comment and appraise. That their 
entertainment will be yours I think I can promise you. 
Alsothat Shurmur shall ultimately know the truth. For the | 
rest, Father Knoxis calling, and this time we can all startfair. 








Seeing the title Scapa (ConsTaBLE) on a handsome octavo | 
volume the anxious reviewer not unnaturally imagines him- | 
self faced with yet more material for the complete future | 
history of the Great War. But, in fact, before we had ever | 
heard of a naval station at Scapa Flow Mr. RicwaRbson | 
Evans had already boldly adopted the name as a convenient | 
symbol for that Society for Checking the Abuses of Public 
Advertising, the purpose and history of which he expounds | 
so pleasantly and thoroughly in this book. Even in the 
United States and in the Colonies there are to be found 
“Scapa Societies,” and the phrase “Scapa principles | 
carries a meaning and no doubt sends a tremor through the | 
heart of the vendor of pickles or chewing-gum. Briefly | 
put, the Society’s aim has been to protect the eyesight of | 
the community from vulgar assault. The citizen has long 
been able to apply to the law for redress if a neighbour | 
assails the ear or the nose; he is only just beginning to see) 
that he has some claim against those who offend the eye. | 
The proprietors of pills or tonics who spoil the railway | 
travellers’ view with their never-ending reminders dotted | 
among the green fields, the whisky distillers and others | 
who send their message flashing every few seconds through 
the night in gigantic coloured letters—we recognise grate- ) 
fully that “Seapa” has done much to restrict the ees 
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ties of these. I find myself in sym- 
| pathy with a member of the Punch 
| staff, one of the “friendly contributors” 
‘to this volume, who makes a bitter 
complaint against that particular piece 
| of “spectacular advertising” which has 
been recently set up on the Surrey 
' side of the river, hard by the unfinished 
| Hall of the L.C.C. The building which 
has allowed this monstrosity to ap- 
| pear on its facade, at a rental of five 
hundred guineas a year, is the Stores 
Depot of the Government of India! 
Parliament should see to it that High 
' Commissioners drop this kind of traftic. 


| A Prideful Woman is the name 
Of Horace Hurcainson’s new story ; 

| The theme is “ancient” as the game 

| In which he won his early glory ; 

| And yet so deft is he, so skilled 

| In weaving novel “ variations,” 

' That we are kept engrossed and thrilled 
By unexpected situations. 


The woman, wronged though not for- 
lorn, 
Yielding tochanceand fierce ambition, 
Changes two children newly-born 
And gives her grandchild high position ; 
But, in the strange revenge of time, 
| Dies, self-accused, to save another, 
And clear that grandchild of the crime 
Of murdering his foster-brotber. 


We miss you, Horace, on the links, 
Yet welcome you serenely, sanely 
Unravelling Life’s tangled kinks, 
And, like your namesake, most urbanely; 
No solemn or censorious guide, 
But showing clearly how disaster 
falls the soul that makes of pride 
Its sovereign, sole, unquestioned 
master. 
For, just as in your Peter Steele 
And in ygur works on dreams or 
golfers, 
| These pages (HutcHinson) reveal 
A mind that caters not for scoffers, 
But cleaves to things of good report, 
To honest aims and decent manners, 
And has no truck of any sort 
With hats of green or ruddy banners. 








|. The odd thing about humanitari- 





} 





Governess. “Now ABRAHAM AND SaRAH HAD BEEN MARRIED FOR A VERY LONG 
TIME, AND THEY WERE WAITING FOR—WHAT DO YOU THINK?” 
Pupil. “I KNow—a HOUSEMAID.” 








| 4Rism pure and simple, humanitarianism without any 
| Supernatural origin or end, is that it makes for isolation 
in the life of the humanitarian. Some sort of extraneous 
| mortar seems needed to bind a man’s interests to those 

of his neighbour. At any rate, if you run over in your 
|mind the lives of noted philanthropists in flesh and 
| fiction, from Sueniey to Mr. Honeythunder, you see them 
| small rocky and much-buffeted islands in a howling 
= of humanity. Humanity—quite rightly, I think— 
| Suspects the man who loves it for its own sake, and —still 
| More rightly—dislikes the man who loves it for his, as the 
| Motive of an indispensable virtue. This, I think, is why 
Frederic Harrison Hetnemann), whose life, as his son says, 
_ a8 given to prove “the possibility of a human religion 
| Which ignored the supernatural,” was always, from his 








college days on, “lonely and challenging.” ‘ Painful” was 
a word often on his lips, and the story of his life is on the 
whole a bleak one. Paternal wishes have inhibited Mr. 
Austin Harrison from writing ‘a filial or full-dress bio- 
graphy,” and the main fault of his eleven chapters of thoughts 
and memories is a tendency to cut and come again at and 
to the same themes. These, however, are all of sociological 
or psychological interest. I always wished some skilled 
dialectician would maintain that the ‘eighties were really the 
English Renaissance, and now Mr. Harrison has put the 
point brilliantly. “ I doubt if London were ever so religious 
or so cerebrally alive,” he says, speaking of the heyday of 
Brownixe and Ruskin, of Gmsert and Surtivan. This 
I think shows a generous as well as an original spirit, 
for Mr. Austr Harpison’s personal share in the English 
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| known that Phabe was really 











Renaissance was to go about clothed in Kate Greenaway 
breeehes for the benefit af a derisive Kensington. 





Mrs. Henry Dupexey probably believes that she has 
brought her latest novel, Quince Alley (Cottins), to a 


| happy—or at least a tolerably happy—ending ; but it seems 
| to me to stop just when in real life exciting things would 


have begun to happen. To start with, Phabe Armytyge 
has returned to her husband and forgiven his liaison with 
an unattractive general servant, but has refrained from con- 
fessing her own relations with Lord Nett/eby’s heir—almost 


| as unprepossessing—and the fact that she has left a pro- 
| mising baby boy in his keeping. To goon with, the baby’s 
| father and his wife intend to bring the child up as their own, 
| giving their word that he shall be “ Lord Nettleby ” some day. 


This ought to have led to some exciting moments with the 
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Lord THomson’s method of presenting it. For reasons | 
which are explained at length but remain obscure, he has 
preferred to offer it as the work of a deceased “ Brigadier. | 
General Y. ,’ who is quite obviously his old milj 
self; and he further cautions the reader against a too literal | 
acceptance of its facts. He thus robs it of any value it! 
might have for the War-student and historian and compels 
us to judge itas a work of art. As such, I fear, it must be 
accounted a failure. It is a disappointing book, made. 
doubly so by the beauty of its page and binding. 








Did Mr. Epwarp Hurton write The Mastiff of Rimini 
(MeruvuEy), as the notice on the dust-cover implies; or did 
he translate the fifteenth-century history indited by one | 
Pietro Sanseverino, as Mr. Hutton himself suggests in 
his preface? 1 do not know ; but I am sure that one author | 





many people who must have 


the boy’s mother, and with 
the ial heir to the title. Mrs. 
Dupeney is perhaps meditat- 
ing a sequel; but on the whole 
I hope that she will think 
better of it. George Armytyge, 
Pheebe’s husband and the prin- 
cipal character, is a very im- 
probable young man whom a 
poverty-stricken childhood has 
so convinced of the value of 
‘a roof over one’s head " that 
when someone leaves him a 
house he immediately loses 
the head it is to shelter and 
starves himself and robs his 
employers in order to furnish 
and repair it. Phebe herself is 
sympathetically described as 
being “not too clean”; and 
even if the higher and more 
subtle forms of cleanliness are 
among the blessings of the 
rich I really cannot excuse 
this in a heroine who could 
obviously have afforded soap. 
The book is full of such trifling 
improbabilities and gave me 
the strained feeling that comes 
from looking at a picture 
badly out of focus. Mrs. 
Dupeney can do much better 
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CONSCIENTIOUS PURCHASER 
THE MANUFACTURERS’ SLOGAN, 
ON EVERY CIGARETTE.” 
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or the other must take the 
responsibility for so crowding 
the pages of the “Chronicles | 
of the House of Malatesta” | 
with voluminous detail that 
the nominal hero, Sigismonpo 
Mauaresta (The Mastiff), | 
emerges but seldom from the: 
complexity. Upon almost all 
these occasions Sicismoxpo 
is observed to be engaged in 
corrupt or nefarious enter- 
prises, and I find it hard to 
believe that Sanseverino, who 
is described as a gentle poet 
and scholar, really felt the 
affection and admiration for 
his ruffianly patron which he 
is represented as entertaining, 
Mr. Horron finds the charm 
of the book in the character of 
“the old humanist,” whieh is 
incidentally revealed in the 
course of the narrative. Itis 
true that Sanseverino—or Mr. 
Hurtrox—manifests a sincere 
appreciation of the beauty | 
and terror of filteenth-century 
Italy, as I gather with some 
difficulty from the long and} 
involved sentences in which | 
it is conveyed. But however | 
charming may be the qualities | 
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OF CIGAREITES CARRYING OUT 
“INSIST ON SEEING OUR NAME 








than this and I hope that, in spite of all temptations, 
she will decide to leave the future history of George and 
Phebe and the baby unwritten. 


Publisher and printer have done their artistic best for 
Lord THomson or Carpinotox, but they could not make a 
book of his Smaranda (Care), Apologetically, Lord Taom- 
son describes his work as’ a “compilation in three parts” 
and refers in his preface to its formlessness. Which is all 
very graceful and disarming, no doubt, but a reviewer has 
still his duty to the public. Smaranda is in part the diary 
of a Staff Officer during the War and at the Peace Confer- 
ence, in part a collection of journalistic sketches with a Near- 
Eastern setting, and in part a longish short story. So 
you can see what a headache is brewing for the conscienti- 
ous librarian. The only considerable portion of it, whether 
in length or in content, is the diary; and unfortunately 
such merit as the diary possesses—and it contains some 
shrewd and humorous comment—is largely nullified by 














of the excellent Sanseverino, | 
the ability to tell a story is not among them. 





With abundant reason Mrs. Vicror Rickarp calls berlatest | 
novel Not Sufficient Evidence (ConstTaB.e). It is a curious | 
tale in more ways than one. In stories of mystery and mur | 
der I nearly always find the problem cleared up with almost | 
extravagant tidiness, and the villain of the piece suffering | 
drastically for his(orher) crime. Nothing of the kind happens | 
here. Nydia Esmond’s husband was unquestionably mur- 
dered, and the reader is well aware by whom he was murdered. | 
But this bad lady, Florrie Cookson—she was Nydia’s bosom: | 
friend and companion—pays no penalty, nor does Nydia | 
even suspect her of having done the crime. She was some- 
eo, Pn a blood-sucking leech and an amiable limpet, | 
and Mrs. Rickarp draws her with a skill to which 1 make| 
profound obeisance. Her description of the feud between | 
Nydia’s family and her husband's, and indeed of all the mel 
dents of the story, is well enough done, but counts for nothing | 
in comparison of her character-study of the amazing Flom. | 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Tur first few days of spring were so 
cold that everybody mistook it for 
summer. * bm 1 


Now that the Budget Speech is not 
to be broadcast, the depression on that 
day will have to come from Iceland as 
usual, * 

x 

All we seem to need now is a Coal 
Commission to give us a report on the 
action to be taken with regard to the 
Coal Commission's report. 


The failure of the Government’s in- 
yestment in the British Dyestuffs Cor- 
poration seems to have been due to the 





ten years. And even now they don't 
know a word too many if they play 
golf seriously. . 


The mighty atom has been filmed. 
We had an idea that Jacxte Cooaan 
wouldn't reign indefinitely. 


Mr. H. G. Wetts’ new book is to 
consist of three hundred thousand words. 
We hear that most of the words have 
been used before, but they have been 
arranged in an entirely new order. 


General L1 is said to have put all 
his cards on the table. He seems to be 


different from most Heathen Chinese. 
“* 


Roman official. 
who have only been married a few times 
are likely to 
under the amateur clause. 


trate that her husband tries to play 
golf in the kitchen. 
same on the golf-course, 


strike of ten weeks a body of engineers 
were marched back by a brass band. 
That ought to teach them to go on 
strike again. .s 





A sensation has been caused in river- 


In that case Italians 


barred at Ellis Island 


A woman has complained to a magis- 


Other men do the 


When they resumed work after a 





The Home Secretary has announced | 
that he is opposed to having wireless | 
sets placed in our prisons for the use of 





‘fact that there is very 
little of the map left 
that can be coloured 
red. “ia 


The answer to these 
attempts of Moscow to 
turn the Yellow races 
red seems to be a China 
orange. 4 x 


In Vienna a large 
number of actors and 
actresses are out of 
work because people 
are too poor to go to the 
theatres. In this coun- 
try the trouble is that 
the theatres are too 
poor for people to go to, 


According to Doctor 
Hunter-Smytue, chil- 
dren receive a very poor 
education in Mexico. 
The trouble is, we sup- 


LEG, 80 HE’'LL 








GOOD NAME.” 


IN FRONT, 80 HE ’LL CLIMB THE HILL EASY. 





“ Now I'LL GIVE YOU MY REASONS WHY WE OUGHT TO BACK ‘ Nut Exrracror.’ 
First OF ALL, HE’S NEVER MET ANY OF THESE HORSES BEFORE. HE’S SHORT 


BEAT 'EM DOWN-HILL, FOR THE SAME TWO 


MAKE RINGS ROUND ’EM ON THE LEVEL, AND ‘NvuT EXTRACTOR’ I8 A BLOOMING 


He's NOT TOO LONG IN THE HIND- 


prisoners. He is prob- 
ably afraid that the in- 
mates will complain 
that such things were 
not included in their 
sentences, 

* * 

Business men are hop- | 

ing that the Posrmas- | 
TER-GENERAL Will some | 
day bedriven from pillar | 
to penny post. 

* * 


Willesden gravedig- 
gers are to receive three- 
halfpence an hour more 
when working below the 
surface. This extra will 
set them wondering | 
how they can start 
digging graves by be- 
ginning at the bottom 
first. 


* * 
ok 


It is said of a West 
End mystery play that 


REASONS HE ’LL 





| pose, that they will stay 
| away from school in order to go to the 
| revolutions, 


' 


*x % 


Mr. Ginpert Frankau has gone to 
America for the purpose of boosting 
England. Our fear is that in his enthu- 
siasm he may create the impression 
that we are a race of Mastersons. 

* 

Unsuccessful anglers who purchase 
fish to bolster up their reputation will 
| be glad to hear of the C.0.D. 


| 





An American financier estimates that 
| Great Britain pays $97.12 per head in 
| taxation per annum. This may or may 
not be quite accurate, but at least be 
is correct in reckoning in dollars. 

| According to one of its professors 
| the students of Princeton University 
U.S.A., have increased their vocabulary 
by three thousand words in the last 


a 





side circles, A Thames boatman has 
said that at the end of the season he 
expects to say that he has had a very 
good season. x 
+ 
A wild-cat measuring thirty-six inches 
was caught in a trap at Loch Lomond. 
We understand that it was decoyed by 
a bagpipe solo, under the impression 
that some of its relatives were fighting. 
* * 
+ 
A black bull dashed into a Liverpool 
restaurant. Patrons solemnly declare 
that several waiters broke into a sharp 
stroll. 


An evening paper leader-writer thinks 
popular government is the only form of 
control. It would certainly be a good 
idea if such a Government could be 
found. es 


™% 





Matrimony is a profession, says a 





it is so baffling that so 
far no person has guessed the solution 
until the end. Some playwright will 
now go one better by writing a play the 
mystery of which will be unknown even 
to the author. 


* * 


The Argus pheasant is said to attract | 


the attention of his wife by stamping 
his foot and then putting his head 
under his wing. Safety first. 





The taking over of the golf-course in 
Richmond Park is hailed as a triumph 
for Socialism. 
not be complete until all the scores 
there are added together and divided 
equally amongst all the players. 


Mr. Avan Copuam says that flying 
is very healthy providing one stops in 
the air. A correspondent now in hos- 
pital admits that he wouldn’t have been 





there but for coming down to earth. 
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But the triumph will | 
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| Selection Committee is receiving inval- 
| uable advice from every quarter. 
clear that the Nation is, for once, recog- 


| nising its obligations. 
| manieations,anonymous and otherwise, 


‘reach the Committee daily that a spe- 
cially augmented staff is engaged in 
| dealing with them. 


| branches are already in possession of 


| cellent hints for those whose normal 


| active part in cricket affairs but who 
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CHOOSING THE ELEVEN. 


| unpersTanp that the Test Match 
It is 


So many com- 


The Statistical and Intelligence 
certain facts and figures which have 
come as a complete surprise to the 
members of the Committee. Profound 
as their knowledge of cricket lore un- 
doubtedly is, it is clear that thero are 
many matters upon which they have 
been hitherto inadequately informed. 
Some of these details, collected for the 
most part by ardent amateur analysts 
and schoolboy score-keepers, are quite 
remarkable and will unquestionably in- 
fluence the Committee in the great task 
that lies before it. For example, 1 
doubt whether Howes himself fully ap- 


PUNCI 





preciates the significance of the incon- 
trovertible assertion that he has never | 
thrown down the wicket left-handed | 
with an Oval ball on a Thursday after- | 
noon. The inference is either that he | 
never will or else that he is certain to | 
do so before long—perhaps during this | 
very season. An eminent pure mathe- 

matician has been appointed to investi- | 
gate the question, and until his report | 
is received the player concerned cannot | 
consider himself as a certain choice. | 
All such items of information are being 
sifted and docketed in the palatial 
new block of offices recently erected for 
the purpose in the neighbourhood of 
St. John's Wood Read. 

It isindeed encouraging to learn that, 
instead of employing our usual British 
it - will - all - come - right - in - the - end 
methods, the Committee is applying it- 
self to its task in such a systematic and 
businesslike manner, While not wish- 
ing in any way to discourage this flow 
of spontaneous information and advice 
the members feel that it might’ be 
directed into more useful channels and, 
thus regulated, become of even greater 
value. Accordingly they are issuing a 
brochure entitled “Points for Team- 
builders,” in. which are given some ex- 


activities prevent them from taking an 


wish nevertheless to shoulder a portion 
of the great responsibility of choosing 





the Eleven. After reading this little 


| book they will know exactly what sort 
| of help the Committee needs, and the 


| value of their suggestions will be con- 
“oy increased. 
A useful addendum is a series of forms 
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for filling up, one of which is printed 
below. The Home Secretary, recognis- 
ing the importance of these forms, has 
arranged for free supplies to be availa- 
ble in all libraries, museums, saloons, 
etc., as well as in waiting-rooms and 
other Government offices. He has also 
arranged with the Postmaster- GENERAL 
for their transmission through the post 
gratis. lunderstand that the SkcreTaRy 
or SratE Por THE ConontEs has made a 
strong protest against this concession ; 
he can hardly agree to be a party toa 
measure Which may well have disastrous 
results for the Commonwealth. 

It is hoped that every cricket-lover 
will legibly and conscientiously com- 
plete one or more of these forms, and 
will post it, unstamped, to 

TEST SELECTION COMMITTEE, 

LONDON, N.W. 

All communications will be acknow- 
ledged by return of post, and will be 
subjected to a careful scrutiny by the 
Intelligence Bureau. 


SUGGESTION FORM. 
(Strike out the words in italics that are not 
required.) 

I (name in full, stating whether Mr., 
Mrs., Miss or Rev.), ’ 
actuated solely by a desire to assist in 
recovering the Ashes, beg to inform you 
that I consider that (Candidate's name 
in block capitals) should 
be selected because he has played regu- 
larly, cecasionally, substitute, or twelfth 
man for England, county, 
club, union, lodge or persuasion. 

He is a steady, reliable, patient, free 
or stylish batsman, and never makes 
fewer than , 

He bowls left-, right-, both-banded at 
round, over, off, by, with or from the 
wicket and can make the ball break 
both ways, sideways, endways or always, 
and come quickly or slowly off the 
pitch, bat or scoreboard. 

In my opinion he possesses the 
necessary experience, stamina, guile or 
mobility, and is not yet too old to bend, 
throw andor run. 

I give this suggestion gladly, hope- 
fully or diffidentiy, and 1 agree to 
accept the Committee’s decision as 
final. 

Yours truly, faithfully, cordially on 
obediently, ; 

Signature 


Address 


From an article by a Hindu pundit ; 

“Treland is a small island close to England 
Its culture is the oldest in Europe. It embraced 
Christianity four hundred years before the 
birth of Christ."~—Indian Paper, 


The writer, we gather, still pursues the 
cult of the Sacred Bull. 
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TO THE USA. 
GIGANTIC uncle of the West, 
Great in achievement as ambition 
We long have duly acquiesced : 
In your predominant position 
Shown in the height of your sky- | 
scrapers, 
The weight and volume of your Sunday 
papers. | 
We owe you many wondrous boons— 
The bear whose Christian name is | 
Teddy, 
Jazz and the cult of love-lorn coons, 
The Stetson hat and Mrs. Eppy, | 
The “ great defiance" launched from | 
Dayton, | 
The songs of Jonnsvone and his partner | 
LAYTON, 


We veverence your golden roll 
Of stalwart pioneers and sages ; 
Linconn, that noble steadfast soul, 
A name that will resound for ages; 
Yet find in Boraw an audacity 
That sorely strains our swallowing 
capacity. 


And now, although it mayn’t be wise 

For us, who are your“ poor relations,” 

To canvass or to criticise 

Your frank avuncular jobations, 

We feel the tyranny of your “ pictures” | 

Less than your latest diplomatic _ | 
strictures. 


Your rich munificently spend 
Their wealth; your sons excel in eup- | 
lift ; 
But we could wish, O candid friend, 
You were less lavish of your uplift, 
Less eager to proclaim the tidings 
Of every other nation’s sad backslidings, | 


A Handsome Apology. 

“Mr, Winston Charchbill, the Unskinable | 

Statesman, will keep himself afloat whenever | 

occasion arises.”—Japanese Paper, 

* CORRECTION, 

Page 5, Col. 1, 9th line,‘ Unskinable States 
man’ should read ‘ Unsinkable Statesman.’” 
Saine Paper, subsequent issue. 


“CAN YOU! BEAT Ir? 





Upright Grand German Piano.’ 

Advt. in Provincial Paper. | 

} 

No; but this man could:— 
“Mr. . & German pianist, . . . seemed} 
to be under the impression that the harder he | 

n | 

hit the instruntent the better the effect. 
Kvening Paper. 


Rear Sprionc. 
Bright sunshine gave Sheftield another taste 
of real spring to-day. The lull in the biking 
east wind that reduced the first few days ° 
official spring time to semi-arct conditions 
came as a welcome to fresh gargfia figarg 
afifigargm bmmm,’’—Local Paper. 
We notice, however, that our contem- 


‘A TASTE OF 





porary's printer is still trying to gar 





— at 
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NIC TALK. 


Uxcte Sam. “MY POOR DEAR FRIENDS, WHAT HAVE YOU LEARNT FROM THE GREAT 
WAR? NOTHING!" T WE 

Cuorvus oF poor DEAR Faienps. “OH, SIR! AT LEAST WE’VE LEARNED WHAT WE OWE 
TO YOU." 
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Chairman, “ Dip YoU REALLY USE THIS LANGUAGE?” 
Culprit. “ Dox’? neEMEMBER, YER woRsHIP. I MIGHT HAVE—YER SEF, I’M A RARE ONE FER A BIT 0’ BADINAGE. 
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LAYS OF LEARNING. 
XIX.—Tar Corresronpence Course. 
He was the most forgetful man that ever walked this earth ; 


, He couldn't make a will as he forgot what he was worth ; 


He forgot to smoke his pipe, or shave, or brush his hair, or 
sleep, 

Or to saith, when he needed them, the doctor orthe sweep. 

lf he ever dared in taxi-cab or bus or tram to roam, 

He forgot his destination and the way to get back home; 

He forgot to stamp his letters, he forgot to tie his tie, 

He forgot to have his dinner and forgot the reason why ; 

He forgot what trumps at bridge were and did nothing but 
revoke ; 

When he lifted from a bunker he forgot to count a stroke ; 

If pe rig a game of cricket if was just the same with 
that— 

When he went in for his innings he forgot to take a bat; 

He bought a country house and then another one in Town, 

But when given the addresses he forgot to write them down; 

He forgot that he had purchased them and so he lived in 
neither ; 

He proposed to two young ladies but forgot to marry either; 


He forgot to pay his income-tax for years, and when the 
swine 


| Had bim up in court and punished he forgot to pay the fine; 


And that which really made his life exceptionally rotten 


| Was the fact that very often he forgot what he'd forgotten. 


* 


oe 


| He read a magazine one day, in which he chanced to find 


_ An advertisement relating to the training of the mind: 





SS 





A Correspondence College absolutely guaranteed 

To train imperfect memories for anyone in need. 

There were questions to be answered, there were pamphlets 
to be read, 

There were words to be repeated getting in and out of bed; 

The treatment was so tonic, the promoters of it swore 

They would bring his memory back and make it stronger 
than beforg; i 

For a fee of twenty guineas they would make his brain a 


force, 
So he paid his twenty guineas but forgot to take the 
course. G. B. 








English as She is Wrote Abroad. 

From a Zionist trader’s handbill displayed at Haifa :— 

“T have anew settled my shop for Ladies & Children’s hates at ny 
private house.. I kindly declare herewith to my customers and the 
public that I have now a great choise of hates at exclusively low 
prices. +s 

With the reduction of my expences T have also the possibility t 
reduce the prices of hates to 25%.” 


Extracts from a Chinaman’s letter applying for a com- 
mercial post :— 


“It is for my personal benefit that I write for a position m your 
Honourable firm. 3 tis 
I have a flexible brain that will adapt itself to your business ana! 


consequence bring good efforts to your Honourable Selves. le 
I can drive a typewriter with good noise, and my English is simple 
and great, 
My last job has left itself from me, for the good reason — the | 
. * ne at 
large man has died. It was on account of no fault of mines ae | 
So Honourable Sir, What about it ?” 


We hope he got the job. 
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THE SOFT ANSWER... 


Extract from a letter from Mr. William 

Browne (novelist) to his son. 

Your school report, which arrived 
this morning, makes all-round depress- 
ing reading. If, as it appears, the 
French language is beyond your grasp 
it is not to be wondered at that you 
i have come a purler in Greek and 
| Latin. But backwardness in languages 
is usually compensated for by a pre- 
| cocity in mathematics, which is not 
| borne out by your report; nor are you 
‘eredited with any marked bent for 
| science. Indeed, except for a begrudg- 
| ing “ Very Fair” in English literature, 
| there’s not a gleam of light in the whole 
| document, each of your various tutors 
| striving to express in his own words 
| the sentiment of the Scripture master: 
| “He could do better if he tried.” 
| Apart from the anxiety I feel that 
| this set-back in your studies may affect 
| your whole future, there is the exasper- 
| ation I now experience when meeting 
Mr. Smith at the Club, for he tells me 
| that his son—who is in your form—has 
| swept the board of prizes, and when 
| he asks how you are progressing it is 
| very painful for me to have to answer 
| evasively and change the subject. 
| Tenclose a remittance . ee 





| 
| ; 
| Extract from a letter from Master George 
Browne to his father, W. Browne, Esq. 


| Tam awfully sorry about the report. 
| This has been a rotten bad week for the 
family, as the reviews of your new book 
| in every paper I have had a squint at 
make all-round depressing reading. 1 
expect the critics are jolly hard to please 
who say you are “ sentimental,” “lack- 
ing in humour” and “ devoid of inven- 
tion,” but from what I know of English 
literature you gave the critic of Uhe 
Post some easy chances to slang your 
Altogether, beyond a be- 
grudging “‘a handy volume for a train 
journey,” each of your critics strives to 
express in his own words the sentiment 
of The Literary Supplement: “Mr. 
Browne has fallen from the high stan- 
dard he has hitherto set for himself.” 

Apart from the anxiety I feel that 
this set-back in your work may affect 
your whole future, the sight of Ritchin- 
son Mi in the day-room now gives methe 
sick, for he is always swanking about 
his father’s novel, The Silent Sheikh, 
going into its fortieth thousand. And 
you can understand that when this 
stinking brat asks how your book is 
progressing it is jolly painful for me to 
have to answer evasively and turn the 
subject by hacking his shins. 

Thanks awfully for the remittance. 
I hope the reviews will not affect your 








royalties as the report has affected mine. 
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‘Wot TIMES WE LIVE IN, Ma’aM, TO BE SURE! THE MISTRESS PROBLEM IS JUST 


AS ACUTE AS EVER.” 








“Two Furnished Rooms wanted, use of kit- 
chen ; Rolls-Royce ; no children.” 
Provincial Paper. 
Well, one must give up something. 
“No one ever thought of Lady Susan as 
‘old,’ although her sixtieth decade loomed 
ahead in the not very far distant future.” 
Recent Novel. 
Our fiction heroines are evidently going 
“back to MeTHUSELAH.” 
“Tost, Child’s White Beads Necklet, with 
Elephant attached. Sentimental value.” 
West-Country Paper. 
We are asked to state that this is not 








the white elephant now in the Zoo. 


From an article on “ What To Do 
With Our Girls ” :— 

“This is what happens. A father may be 
fairly highly placed in, say, the Civil Service. 
His income may run well into four figures ; 
but the number of his daughters may exceed 
the same,”— Yorkshire Paper. 

It looks as if there were no race-suicide 
in Whitehall. 

From a church-service announce- 
ment :— 

“Noble’s Anthem, ‘ Fierce was the Wild 
Bellow,’ will be rendered at evensong.” 

Canadian Paper, 
An apology seems due to the composer 
or the choir or both. 
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AT THE CINEMA. 

| «Tae Brack Prrare” (Trvots). 

| Havens! how we laughed! My- 
self, the people I was with, the people 
on each side, the people behind, all the 


It was worse than The Gold Rush . . 

But were we meant 
| to be amused? That is 
| just what I can't say. 
| Ourlaughtersprang from 
| two causes—the Holly- 
| wood notion of romance 
| and the high-speed ideal 
of the Hollywood movie 
men. 

The Holly wood recon- 
struction of history is 
rather peculiar, It in- 
volves, forinstance, scenic 
accuracy. One observed 
that very plainly in The 
Gold Rush, where the 
circumstances of the 
great trek to Alaska were 
reproduced nodoubt with 
amazing fidelity and no 
doubt at incredible ex- 
pense. So with The Black 
Pirate. 

“ Douglas Fairbanks,” 
— the programme gar- 
rulously, “is not only an 
enthusiast for detail and 
precision, but he insists 
on having bis way, even 
down tothe most minute 
matters of period correct- 
ness. His fighting ships 
have been rebuilt from 
actual models of famous 
pirate vessels ... The 
anchors are properly cat 
headed. Every dead-eye 
is properly rove.” I do 
like my dead-eyes to be 
properly rove. 

Having got this detail 
and precision, you might 
perhaps imagine that 
Dove would aim at a 
little verisimilitude on 
his own account, just 





| to give the scenery a 


| fair show. 


But that is 
not the Hollywood way. 


| Dove is, of course, a pirate malgré lui. 


He is doing it to avenge his dead father, 


| marooned with him, their ship blown 


sky-high by the buccaneers, on a Steven- 
sonian desert isle. Dove defeats and 


| slays the pirate skipper (landing to 
| dump treasure) in a sword-and-dagger 


contest—very quick time. But he 
still has to show his mettle before 
he can assume the rdle of Flint. He 
says he will capture a galleon single- 
handed. He goes out in a fishing- 








people. Tears streamed from the eyes. | 
.'from working. 





smack, dives overboard, climbs on to 
the galleon’s rudder and makes one 
rudder-rope fast. You catch the idea? 
By making the rudder fast he can steer 
the galleon in alongside the pirate 
felucca. But of course, to do this job 
auite neatly he has to stop the sails 
1 He shins up the gal- 





Tae Prrare Cuter porsn’t trike Mr. F'arrpanks. 


leon; its height is interminable. He 
is like a beetle running up a bureau. 
There is a look-out on the mast-head. 
Dove seizes him and hooks him neatly 
to the mast by the waist-belt. His 
next idea is to rip the sails in two. 
That is a fairly easy business—for 
Dove. He takes a dirk, plunges it 
into the top of the sail, jumps, and, 
clinging by both hands to the hat, 
travels rapidly downwards to the bot- 


ee 


ripped in two. Poor old Marryarand 
Cruark Russevt and all the rest! 

To skip to a couple of carronades 
and hold up the entire crew of the mer. 
chantman by swinging them round to 
point-blank range, takes Douce less time 
far less time, than it takes to write 








tom of the sail. Et voila. The sail is 


the words. The merchantman now 
naturally draws gently 
alongside the pirate fe. 
lucca. I apologise for the | 
word ‘‘felucca,” but it | 
looked rather like that, | 
compared with the gal- | 
leon, which seemed to | 
have as many storeys as | 
a Skyseraper, not tomen- | 
tion porticoes, galleries, | 
arcades and residential | 
saloons. In one of these 
last there was a Prin- 
cess. What else would | 
you expect ? 
The happy thought of 
the white-souled Dove | 
is now to save this lady 
for himself and get rid 
of the pirate Crew, especi- 
ally the villainous seeond 
mate, his rival, who has 
won the charming erea- 
ture by lot. Dove has 
an abetior in the form 
of an aged Scots pirate, | 
without any legs or arms 
to speak of, but faithful 
to his Tam-o’-shanter 
and kilt. (Most of the 
pirates were in the semi- | 
nude.) It is to this old 
henchman that Dove, | 
half naked, with flashing | 
teeth, heroically stern, | 
propounds the immortal | 
query— 
“Do you believe in love 
at first sight?” 
That remark made in | 
those circumstances | 
a soi-disant pirate-chiol- | 
tain to a salt-stained, 
rum-soaked old veteran, | 
buffeted by all the seven | 
seas—though asamatter | 
of fact the film-sea was 
as calm as a mill-pond 
most of the time—might 
alone have made anybody but a hardened 
Hollywood movie-man giggle until he 
could shoot no more. But the best 
was to come. 
The two ships’ crews are transferred, 
and Dove suggests that they can 
the Princess as a hostage and send the 
pirate felucca for a ransom. A time 
limit is given— till the next noon strikes 
the ship's dial.” (Close-up of ship's dial 
with noon striking it and all the pirates 


looking on.) But the villainous 
eee 
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but this attempt is 
foiled. Two up for 
the V.S.M. Dove is 
made to walk the 
| plank for his treach- 
jery. Three to the 
| V.8.M. Butthefaith- 
i ful Scot has sawed 
| the ropes that bind 
his hands. One to 
| Dove. Dovc swims 
lashore, where he 
| finds (you will hardly 
| believe it) a horse. 
| Scampering madly 
| bare- backed along 
| thetide-edge heseeks 
| for help and obtains 
| 16, 
| But, ah me! what 
help! A new craft 
| pushes out to tackle 
the great gilded gal- 
leon. A row-boat. 
|It is manned by 
| naked Indian rowers, 
| any number of them. 
| It has a gun at the 
| prow. At the prow 
stands Dova. 





7 


“Cambridge ! 


| 
| sitting on our right. 


| Wedebated this point hotly. 


|fired the cannon. 
|Down came the 
| main-top of the gal- 
ileon, Instantly the 
Indiansscuttled their 
| boat, and, led on by 
| Dove, swam under 
| Water like frogs to 
ithe assault. One 
| beheld them swim- 
ming and swimming 
deep, deep below, 
like funny things in 
an aquarium. 

_Up the galleon’s 
sides they climbed, 
up and up, and over 
and about it they 
swarmed. The sails 
came down with a 
flop. Fights raged 
through the corri- 
dors and arcades, 
Dove never fighting 
fewerthansixat once 
with a dirk or so 
between his teeth 
and a sword in either 
hand. Everyone 
strikes everyone. 
Carried away by ex- 
ene 





“Oxford!” I shouted. 
shouted the 





< _»fE= 2 S 


« 


A DovGLas TO THE RESCUE! 


damesel’s virtue to the last. 
people | in one of the inner residential suites of 
ithe galleon Dova meets the V.S.M. 
Douce | He seizes him by the neck—all swords | speed antics begin, farcical to the point 





Somewhere 











Treus: Two CULVERINS OR 


TRUSTY BROADSWORD, 


ARMED AT ALL POINTS. 


ONE SPIKED ARMLET, 


LATEST THING IN RussiaN BOOTS. 





DEMI-CANNON, ONE 
ONB PAIR GOLD EARRINGS AND 


HORSE-PISTOL, 


te hasa scheme. He will blow the| citement, twelve noon strikes the ship’s| discarded now—and while the Scots- | 
He does so. ‘dial, and the V.S.M. is clutching at his}man and the Princess shudder he | 
One up for the V.S.M. Meanwhile Doua |prey. He has knocked down the old | throttles him to the death. 

tries to put the Princess off in a boat;! Scotsman, faithfully defending the! 


The Governor comes aboard. What 





ONE 







DAGGER, ONE 
THE 


did you say? I re- 
peat it. The Gov- 


ernor comes aboard. | 


He wears a cocked | 
hat and _— slashed | 


doublet. He thanks 


Douce for ridding the 
seas of the. pjrates 
and blesses his union | 
with the nice Prin- 
cess. An unequal 
marriage? Not -<so, | 
I tell ye, for Dova 
was the. Duke © of 
Arnoldo—in | shorts 
and Russian boots. | 
Why shouldn’t he 
marry the Princess 
of Hollywood, who 
had never turned a 
waved hair amidst 
all those perils by 
rum and powder | 
and blood and gold 
on the windless 
Hollywood deep? 
This film is col- 
oured, brightly in 
parts, and excellent- 
ly well; thrilling in 


scores of places, realistic even, so far 
as one can guess, colossally expensive, 
and always, whenever Dove's high- 


ol screams, 

The Hollywood 
modelfor**costume”’ 
romance is evidently 
A Yankee at the 
Courtof King Arthur. 
But does Hollywood 
laugh? Idon’t know. 

Evog. 

A Mixed Breed. 

* Founp, — Alsatian, 
Sealyham, Aberdeen, 
[rish (7) Wolfhound, Ri 
triever.”—Datiy Paper. 


Mr, - , of Harley | 
Street, killed thirteen | 
salmon, averaging 8 lb 
each, and totalling 
170 Ib.” 

Svcrting Parer. | 
One can never trust | 
these fishermen’s | 
arithmetic. 





“A young woinan em- | 
ployed by a large firm in | 
J.ondon is said to have | 
memorialized more than | 
5,000 telephone ntm- | 
bers.”-Canadian Paper, | 

A truly monu- 


mental performance. 
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MILITARY DRAMA. 
Iv. 

Arren our highly successful efforts at 
| making everyday Army existence known 
| to theatre-goers by the medium of short 
| military plays, Private Pullthrough and 
| | are now turning our attention to the 
| films. We feel that a lot needs doing 
| heretofamiliarisecinoma-audiences with 
| the soldier’s life. It has been difficult, 
| bub | think we have held the balance 
fairly well between the hair-raising and 
thrilling incidents which go to make up 
| soldier's existence in barracks and 
the unemotional sobriety of the film 
*drammer,” 

This then is our film scenario. By the 
way, you must excuse the all-pervading 
American influence. We have not been 
able to find any British films to use as 
| models. 


PASSION IN 


THE 
OR, 


FRAIL SOLDIERY, 


A stirring tale of desire and hate and 
a strong man’s revenge, located in 
the silent depths of No. 9 Platoon. 


RANKS; 


The title, I might say here, has no- 
thing really to do with the film; it 
must, however, have the word “ passion” 
or something similar in it, otherwise 
| you'll never get your audience inside 

the picturedrome. 

The film will start of course with a 
| series of short “ flashes” or ‘shots ” of 
| the different characters, to let people 

know who they are and also to give an 
| idea of the rough atmosphere of barrack- 
life. The audience will thus see in turn 
Sergeant O'Mulligatawny of No. 9 Pla- 
toon striking a private; Private O’ Killim, 
the platoon bully, beating up some of his 
weaker brethren ; Corporal O'Palmoyle 
accepting a little graft from a defaulter ; 
Lance-Corporal O’ Bargain blackmailing 
his platoon-oflicer, and so on. 

I notice suddenly that I appear to 
have made all the names Irish ones. 
| This is of course the American influence 
| I spoke of; I see I have been thinking 
| of the New York police force. 

At the end of these “ shots,” in which 

you may include, if you like, for educa- 
es pictures of the correct 

method of wearing marching order and of 
_ laying a soldier's kit out for inspection, 
| we begin on the story with a typical 
_ scene of men drilling on a barrack-square, 
| The question of uniforms, by the way, 

will have to be rather carefully handled. 
_ As English uniforms are hard to obtain 
_ for screen purposes you will have to do 
what you can with American ones, The 
! 


fact that the scene is laid in an English 
barracks doesn't really matter. The 
average cinema-audience will not notice 


pass over already; but it is advisable 
that mere privates should not wear 
hearth-rugs on their legs or carry six- 
shooters. 

The plot of the story must be a good 
one and must be woven round the high- 
est ideals and ambitions of military life. 





PRIVATE O'KILLIM HAD A GRUDGE 
AGAINST 
YOUNG PRIVATE VANSUYLEN. 











In the pictures of drill on the square 
you should show O'Killim working off 
his grudge by striking Vansuylen with 
his foot while marching and by prod- 
ding him with his bayonet during the 
“ Stand-Easy's.” 





PRIVATE VANSUYLEN MEDITATES 


REVENGE, 











This can be done with the eyebrows, 
the left ear and a lot of deep breathing. 





IN THE CANTEEN THAT NIGHT. ,. 





Picture of men all drinking beer. It 
has been found that American screen 
actors are far ahead of English ones in 
drinking realistically. Apart from actual 
life, this may be due to the practice they 
appear to get in most American film 
plays. Private Vansuylen, unobserved 
by the barman and several score privates, 
but so that even the “Standing-Room 
Only's” at the back of the theatre can 
clearly see, puts poison in O'Killim’s 
beer. The bottle should be marked 
* Porson” in large letters on the audience 
side, in case sophisticated film-fans think 
it is merely something with a bit more 
kick in it than beer. This they are sure 
to do if the actor makes the mistake of 
taking the bottle from his hip-pocket. 





LIEUTENANT WASHINGTON WAS 
MAKING HIS ROUNDS. 











Lieutenant tage, is next seen 
close by, standing a few rounds to a 
couple of privates and having a fierce 
argument with Sergeant O'Mulliga- 
tawny. He is the only one who sees 
what Private Vansuylen has done, and 
with a brief word—such as “ Foolish 
boy, remember the Army Act!”—swiftly 
moves the beer out of the unsuspecting 
Private O Killim’s reach. 

Unfortunately he moves it within 
reach of Sergeant O'Mulligatawny, and 
we all know what happens when some- 
body else's beer is moved within reach 
of a sergeant. After drinking it Ser- 
geant O’Mulligatawny throws a fit and 
dies very quickly—in about a couple of 
dozen feet. 

There is consternation in the canteen, 





anything wrong, judging from what they 


green shades over the eyes stop their 
game for a moment to have a look, It 
is however called heart-failure or snake. 
bite or something, and the game ig re. 


sumed, 


Lieutenant Washington is by; 

by himself in a corner of the Officers’ 
Mess. It is annoying to lose one’s pla- 
toon-sergeant, however much one may 
have been to blame for one’s own care- 
lessness. He is brooding very hard, the 
audience can see, for other officers come 
up and and ask him to have one, and he 
refuses, even though he has obviously 
heard. Corporal O'Palmoyle enters, 
sidles uptohimand speaks insinuatingly: 





| LATER THAT NIGHT. , 








“I KNOW SERGEANT O'MULLIGA- 
TAWNY WAS POISONED, AND I 
ALSO KNOW YOU HAD JUST HAD A 
QUARREL WITH HIM!” 














Lieutenant Washington startsguiltily, 
Despite his own innocence he buys 
Corporal O’ Palmoyle’s silence with sey- 
eral dollar-bills. He feels that he is 
nobly protecting poor young Private 
Vansuylen. He also feels perhaps more 
ian bs that he is protecting himeell, 


LANCE-CORPORAL O' BARGAIN TOO 
WAS NOT IDLE THAT NIGHT, 














Lance-Corporal O’Bargain, it seems, | 
hasalsoseen Private Vansuylen put the 
poison in O'Killim’s beer. He privately | 
taxes Vansuylen with it and a 
bit from him by promising not to tell | 
O’Killim. 

Thus with two blackmailers we are 
in the thick of a promising plot on the | 
best and highest Hollywood lines, We 
can spin everything out a bit now. | 
think perhaps at this point a girl might 
come into it, if youlike, The General's 
daughter I suggest, but that is a matter 
of taste; perhaps a mere Colonel’s would 
do. In the end we work up to our 
climax, when, in a fit of rage during 
rifle drill, Private O’ Killim murders both 
Corporal O'Palmoyle and Laneo-Cor- 


poral O'Bargain. Thus 





THE EViL SHADOW OF BLACKMAIL 
WAS LIFTED FROM TWO YOUNG 
LIVES, AND PRIVATE VANSUYLEN 
AND LIEUTENANT WASHINGTON 
BOTH FACE THE WORLD ONCE 
MORE IN THE CONFIDENCE OF 
THEIR UNTARNISHED INNOCENCE. 














O'Killim is of course court-martialled 
and discharged for “* conduct prejudicis! 
to good order and military diset 
We thus get rid of our last villain. And 





and even the usual poker-party with 





there you have your film story. 








vy Sa. 
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| highest principles of honourand devotion 
to duty, with which the name of the 
British army is always associated, have 
been maintained throughout, and the 
film will go forth to the crowded picture- 
houses of Calcutta, Hong-Kong and 
Singapore to advance yet further the 
ever-increasing prestige of English rule 
| and civilisation. A. A. 


4 





“Sir W, Barker, the famous bone-seller.” 

: New Zealand Paper 
Even the General Medical Council never 
accused him of this, 











! 


1, OR THE 





Motorist. ““CaN You prrEcT ME TO PuppLEFORD?” 
| Native. “Weriu, 81m, BY RIGHTS, TO GET THERE I RECKON YEW DIDN'T OUGHT TO START FROM YERE AT ARI 


My ratskin coat, my catskin coat, 
My pony coney seal! 

The secret of your origin 
Not lightly you reveal. 

I'd like to know who owned the show, 
What walked about inside 

My hareskin coat, my mareskin coat 
Before ‘twas sable-dyed, 


My stoatskin coat, my goatskin coat, 
The shop from which you came 
Supplied you with a fabulous 
Exotic sort of name ; 


“SUSLIKI.” 
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” 


I’ve had a look in Burron’s book ; 
Your secrets still your own, 

O cowskin coat, O chowskin coat! 
For no such beast is known. 


My dogskin coat, my hogskin coat, 
It does not matter much 

If you adorned the forest glades 
Or graced a humble hutch, 

Or draped some sad old horse, or clad 
A tiger’s splendid form, 

O lynxskin coat, O sphinxskin coat! 
You keep me just as warm. 


j 
} 
| 
} 
| 


| 
| 
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| making everyday Army existence known 


; 
| 


| 


| 


| way, you must excuse the all-pervading 
| American influence. We have not been 
| able to find any British films to use as 


| the picturedrome. 


| series of short “flashes” or “shots ” of 
| the different characters, to let people 
| know who they are and also to give an 
| idea of the rough atmosphere of barrack- 


_ weaker brethren ; Corporal O’Palmoyle 
| accepting a little graft from a defaulter ; 
| Lanee-Corporal O’Bargain blackmailing 


| of the New York police force. 


| you may include, if you like, for educa- 


were car pictures of the correct 
| meth 


| we begin on the story with a typical 
| scene of men drilling on a barrack-square. 
| The question of uniforms, by the way, 
_ will have to be rather carefully handled. 


/ 


| fairly well between the hair-raising and 
| thrilling incidents which go to make up 
| a soldier's existence in barracks and 
| the unemotional sobriety of the film 
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MILITARY DRAMA. 
IV. 
Arter our highly successful efforts at 


to theatre-goers by the medium of short 
military plays, Private Pullthrough and 
I are now turning our attention to the 
films. We feel that a lot needs doing 
hereto familiarisecinema-audiences with 
the soldier’s life. It has been difficult, 
but | think we have held the balance 


“drammer.” 
This then is our film scenario. By the 


models. 
PASSION IN THE RANKS; 


OR, 
FRAIL SOLDIERY. 
A stirring tale of desire and hate and 
a strong man’s revenge, located in 
the silent depths of No. 9 Platoon. 


The title, I might say here, has no- 
thing really to do with the film; it 
must, however, have the word “ passion” 
or something similar in it, otherwise 
you'll never get your audience inside 


The film will start of course with a 


life. The audience will thus see in turn 
Sergeant O'Mulligatawny of No. 9 Pla- 
toon striking a private; Private O’ Killim, 
the platoon bully, beating up some of his 


his platoon-oflicer, and so on. 

I notice suddenly that I appear to 
have made all the names Irish ones. 
This is of course the American influence 
I spoke of; I see I have been thinking 


At the end of these “shots,” in which 


thod of wearing marching order and of 
laying a soldier's kit out for inspection, 


As English uniforms are hard to obtain 
for screen purposes. you will have to do 
what you can with American ones. The 
fact that the scene is laid in an English 
barracks doesn’t really matter. The 
average cinema-audience will not notice 


pass over already; but it is advisable 
that mere privates should not wear 
hearth-rags on their legs or carry six- 
shooters. 

The plot of the story must be a good 
one and must be woven round the high- 
est ideals and ambitions of military life. 





PRIVATE O’KILLIM HAD A GRUDGE 
AGAINST 
YOUNG PRIVATE VANSUYLEN. 








In the pictures of drill on the square 
you should show O’Killim working off 
his grudge by striking Vansuylen with 
his foot while marching and by prod- 
ding him with his bayonet during the 
“ Stand-Easy’s.” 





PRIVATE VANSUYLEN MEDITATES 


REVENGE. 











This can be done with the eyebrows, 
the left ear and a lot of deep breathing. 





IN THE CANTEEN THAT NIGHT... | 





Picture of men all drinking beer. It 
has been found that American screen 
actors are far ahead of English ones in 
drinking realistically. Apart from actual 
life, this may be due to the practice they 
appear to get in most American film 
plays. Private Vansuylen, unobserved 
by the barman and several score privates, 
but so that even the “Standing-Room 
Only’s” at the back of the theatre can 
clearly see, puts poison in O’Killim’s 
beer. The bottle should be marked 
‘Porson ”’ in large letters on the audience 
side, in case sophisticated film-fans think 
it is merely something with a bit more 
kick in it than beer. This they are sure 
to do if the actor makes the mistake of 
taking the bottle from his hip-pocket. 





LIEUTENANT WASHINGTON WAS 
MAKING HIS ROUNDS. 











Lieutenant Washington is next seen 
close by, standing a few rounds to a 
couple of privates and having a fierce 
argument with Sergeant O’Mulliga- 
tawny. He is the only one who sees 
what Private Vansuylen has done, and 
with a brief word—such as “ Foolish 
boy, remember the Army Act!”—swiftly 
moves the beer out of the unsuspecting 
Private O Killim’s reach. 

Unfortunately he moves it within 
reach of Sergeant O’ Mulligatawny, and 
we all know what happens when some- 
body else’s beer is moved within reach 
of a sergeant. After drinking it Ser- 
geant O'Mulligatawny throws a fit and 
dies very quickly—in about a couple of 
dozen feet. 

There is consternation in the canteen, 





an Wrong, judging from what they 


and even the usual poker-party with 


green shades over the eyes stop their 
game for a moment to have a look. It 
is however called heart-failure or snake- 
bite or something, and the game is re- 


sumed. 


Lieutenant Washington is b 

Wy himself in a corner of the Officers’ 
Mess. It is annoying to lose one’s pla- 
toon-sergeant, however much one may 
have been to blame for one’s own care- 
lessness. He is brooding very hard, the 
audience can see, for other officers come 
up and and ask him to have one, and he 
refuses, even though he has obviously 
heard. Corporal O'Palmoyle enters, 
sidles up tohimand speaks insinuatingly: 





| LATER THAT NIGHT, . 








“I KNOW SERGEANT O'MULLIGA- 
TAWNY WAS POISONED, AND I 
ALSO KNOW YOU HAD JUST HADA 
QUARREL WITH HIM!" 











Lieutenant Washington starts guiltily. 
Despite his own innocence he buys 
Corporal O’ Palmoyle’s silence with sey- 
eral dollar-bills. He feels that he is 
nobly protecting poor young Private 
Vansuylen. He also feels perhaps more 
strongly that he is protecting himself, 


LANCE-CORPORAL O'BARGAIN TOO 
WAS NOT IDLE THAT NIGHT. 


Iuance-Corporal O' Bargain, it seems, | 
has alsoseen Private Vansuylen put the | 
poison in O’ Killim’s beer. He privately 
taxes Vansuylen with it and al 
bit from him by promising not to tell 
O’Killim. 

Thus with two blackmailers we are 
in the thick of a promising plot on the 
best and highest Hollywood lines. We 
can spin everything out a bit now. I 
think perhaps at this point a girl might 
come into it, if youlike. The General's 
daughter I suggest, but that is a matter 
of taste; perhaps a mere Colonel’s would 
do. In the end we work up to ou 
climax, when, in a fit of rage during 
rifle drill, Private O’ Killim murders both 
Corporal O’Palmoyle and Lanee-Cor- 
poral O’Bargain. Thus 

















THE EVIL SHADOW OF BLACKMAIL 
WAS LIFTED FROM TWO YOUNG 
LIVES, AND PRIVATE VANSUYLEN 
AND LIEUTENANT WASHINGTON 
BOTH FACE THE WORLD ONCE 
MORE IN THE CONFIDENCE OF 
THEIR UNTARNISHED INNOCENCE. 











O’Killim is of course court-martialled 
and discharged for ‘* conduct prejudici:! 
to good order and military discipline. 
We thus get rid of our last villain. And 





there you have your film story. 
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Motorist. ““Cax You DIRECT ME TO PUDDLEFORD?” 
Native. “Wert, Sir, BY RIGHTS, TO GET THERE I RECKON YEW DIDN'T OUGHT TO START FROM YERE AT ARL.” 

















| highest principles of honourand devotion “SUSLIKI.” 








to duty, wi vhic . 
(atta aarp ety My ratskin coat, my catskin coat, I ve had a look in Burron's book ; 

n maintained throughout, and the My pony coney seal! Your secret ’s still your own, 
film will go forth to thaennled picture- The secret of your origin O cowskin coat, O chowskin coat! 
houses of Calcutta, Hong-Kong and Not lightly you reveal. For no such beast is known. 
Singapore to advance yet further the| 1’d like to know tron owned the show,| My dogskin coat, my hogskin coat, | 
ever-increasing prestige of English ru'e What walked about inside It does not matter much 
and civilisation. A.A. My hareskin coat, my mareskin coat | Jf you adorned the forest glades 

Before ‘twas sable-dyed, Or graced a humble hutch, 
“Sir W. Barker, the famous bone-seller.” My stoatskin coat, my goatskin coat, | Or draped some sad old horse, or clad | 
New Zealand Paper The shop from which you came A tiger's splendid form, 

Even theGeneral Medical Council never | Supplied you with a fabulous O lynxskin coat, O sphinxskin coat! 











| accused him of this. Exotic sort of name; You keep me just as warm. 
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| “that” was still strag- 


| suitable “ this.” 


| ing? 


| whole matter as it was 
| played out in our minds 


| penings” with women 
_ like Dolores. The trag- 


| much I give you, for I 
| see you insatiable for 
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"LOGICAL NOVELS. 
I,.—THE PSYCHOLOGICAL. 
Tae Corree-Sraiw. 
Text, you all I know of Dolores 


| Smythe-Robinson? Ah! but it is not 


in words one tells. 

There was the affair of the coffee- 
stain; that told something. To youa 
coffee-stain conveys nothing? Why, I 
could write you a novel on every cloth 


| that goes to the laundry. 


But Dolores—such a suitable mar- 
riage? Yes, but suitability and Dolores! 


| You never met her in her Cubist days? 


There was “that” and “this” in Dolores. 
So in every woman, but in her there 
was an ineffable “that.” And her 





“That” had gone . . . a closed door; 
but one must not probe. 

I could hear “this” in imagination. 
So easy it is to forehear these men, 
these cheerful, obvious, professional 
Englishmen. In imagination I could 
hear him say, ‘ What, still at tea, you 
two? How women gossip and drink 
tea! Dolores must reform . . . no more 
strong tea . . . fewer cigarettes. Yes, 
muffins, please.” 

And then those cold blue eyes riveted 
on the cloth, that so damning stain. 
How explain it? The legal mind would 
follow link by link the chain of evidence. 
Coffee on a tea-cloth, someone to whom 
one must pander with coffee in the after- 
noon—foreign, surely, and if so, Bo- 








—— 
in the hall, so fatefully slow. Another 
moment and “things,” actual, ernde 
demolishing “ things,” might happen, 

Then Dolores’ eyes sent their mess. 
age, “Oh! but stupid . . . stupid. He 
will ask for muffins. There are none 
but he will lift the dish. He will see. | 
These solicitors . . . oh! he will guess | 
we covered it purposely. Try some. | 
thing else.” 

I chose a little jam-jar. He would not 
take jam. But would he read our fear 
in oureyes? ‘These lawyers” . . . how 
Dolores had said it in her Cubist days! 

The front-door was open now and the 
man’s voice was speaking. This poignant 
agony that made a lifetime of a minute. 
We women know—it is our Masonic 














gling with theoncoming 


Oh! but the stolidity, 
the so inevitable on com- 
ing of her“ this.” You 
get a hint of my mean- 
When I tell you 
of the coffee-stain you 
will have the gist of the 





that autumn afternoon. 
Nothing happened. Ob, 
no, it is not the “ hap- 


edy, the comedy—they 
pass behind those veiled 
eyes. No one moves, 
but a lifetime has been 
lived. It is only in 
the Evening Press that 
things “ happen.” 


The bell rang . . . so 


AS you.” 
one of these happenings. 
Thedoor-bell, a sound so 





Loser (hard pressed for an excuse). “Wuy, 1F you '’p 
you ’p ‘AVE SEEN THAT 'E 
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Friend (after a sireet-fight). “’Ow came yeR TO LOSE? ‘FE AtN’? As BIG 


"AD THE WIND BR'IND 'IM,” 


*,’ 


secret—that suspense 
between the voice at 
the hall door and the | 
turn of the door-handle. | 

He, privileged as her | 
chosen “this,” muststill 
beannounced by amaid. 
The moment was upon 
us. These happenings, 
how crude they are! 
Dolores sitting there be- 
hind the silver tray, her 
little Monna Lisa smile 
on her lips. How could 
she bear it all, torn be- 
tween her British" this” 
and her turbulent Bo- 
hemian ‘ that.” 

( Well, if I have spilt | 
my coffee, what odds? | 
Donnerwetter! I love 
you, Dolores ; my hand 
shook.’’ So “that” had 
3) 4 said.) 

A hand, ruthless and 
insistent, turned the 
door-handle. Dolores’ 
head was among thetea- 














BIN WATCHIN’ 








insistently fateful. You know it? And 
at the moment I became conscious of 
the coffee-stain on the white tea-cloth. 
Coffee . . . yes, dark and a little 
sinister. Tea always leaves a meeker 
stain. But coffee on a tea-cloth! You 
find it dissonant too? For the har- 
monies were there—the plated mutftin- 
dish, the cake, the so English bread-and- 
butter, and Dolores behind the silver tray. 
Something of the neophyte about Dolores 


| in this réle of the English hostess. 


Her “this” seemed accomplished. 
The bell was to usher in its completion. 


| But you know Ralph Smythe Robinson ? 


The soul of the man in that insistent 
ring, 80 my fancy mused whimsically. 
That type of man does ring a bell like 
that. And there would follow the brisk 
tread, the cheerfully rubbed hands . 
a little banal, perhaps, but what would 
you? Dolores had accepted her “ this.” 
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hemian, condemnable by the Smythe- 
Robinson code . . . yes, he dislikes 
German music, you know. Someone Bo- 
hemian... Dolores’ friend, friend of her 
past, an appendage of her “that,” now 
to be severely discarded for “this,” the 
solid “ this” of all Smythe-Robinsons. 

“But, Dolores,”’ he would think, “ you 
had put the past behind you! And this 
fellow!" 

All artists are “fellows” 
Smythe-Robinsons. 

You see it as I saw it in that second 
when the bell rang. And Dolores— 
that small pensive face, suggesting a 
wind-flower frozen suddenly by sleet, 
no movement of the sad lips; but her 
words came to me, unbreathed, but so 
entreatingly, “Cover it. Cover it.” I— 


to the 


. .| a little obviously, you will say—put the 


muffin-dish on the stain. Dolores was 





listening now. The maid-servant’s step 





cups. She had fainted; 
this her mute protest against life. The 
door was opening now and the maid 
was there, speaking to her—to that un- 
conscious ash-faced woman. Surely the 
coffee-stain shouted at her, “Beware! 
tragedy has been sated.” 1 could heart. 

“What is it?” I heard myself say 
it. “ Your mistress has fainted. Speak 
low. ? You must show 





Who is here? 
him in, but bring smelling-salts." 
“It’s Carter-Paterson’s man with & 
box—there’s something to pay. He's 
waiting, Ma’am.” 
She wondered, that girl, that 1 em- 
braced her, pan ahem 
“ See, here is money. Pay 5 
And later . . . oh! “a a take the cloth 
away... the coffee-stain. It upsets 
your mistress.” 
” That is all I know of the Smythe 





Robinsons. But surely it is ~— 
W. M. 
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She. “I HEAR YOU ARE A GREAT ARTIST.” 


He. “I HOPE TO BE, 


I’VE ONLY JUST STARTED.” 


She. “‘Wuat an® you porne?” 


He. “ Weix, 1's LIVING IN A STUDIO AND GROWING WHISKERS.” 











ANCIENT PASTIMES. 
IV.—Faro anp Loo, 1781. 


Ser forth the cards and counters, 
Snuff every flickering light, 
For some would play at faro 
And some at loo to-night ; 
Guests who will neither dance nor 
doze 
Nor chat the night away 
Will play at loo and faro 
Until the crack o’ day. 


The meagre Mr. WaLPoue, 
The massy Mr. Fox 

Sit at the faro-table 
And eye the dealer’s box; 

One wagers with a gentle lisp, 
One in a jovial roar, 

Across the green-spread table, 
While Sztwyn keeps the score. 


The pipers and the fiddlers 

. And he that blows the horn 
eep scarlet heels tip-tapping 
Until the glint o’ morn; 





But playing cards the elders sit 
On rigid golden chairs, 

And all that blithe tip-tapping 
Stirs not a heel of theirs. 


Loo is a solemn pastime, 
And faro is the same, 
Yet there are winks and whispers 
To ease the gravest game ; 
Whig dames will nod behind their 
fans, 
“The Tories are undone!” 
And Tories rave in whispers 
About Lord CuaTHam’s son, 


Beyond the coloured counters 
Grey piles of silver rise ; 

Fox thunders and Grorce SELWYN 
Rolls up his mocking eyes ; 

But Mr. Wavroue takes a pinch 
Of choice rappee the while, 

And watches Fox and SeLwyn 
With his ironic smile. 

Hey, let them tend the sconces! 
The lights are flickering down ; 

Too soon o'er links and candles 





The harsh white dawn will frown ; 








Since life be brief and thick with 
cares, 
What better can man do 
Than call for cards and candles, 
For faro and for loo? D. M. 8. 








Another Sex Problem. 
Of a prize bull :— 


“ His grandson is also a gold medal cow.” 
Canadiin Paper. 


“Wanted, Strong Lad for odd horse; must 
be good milker.” 

‘Lad Wanted for odd horse; must be good 
milker.” 

Consecutive Advts. in Durham Paper. 
Durham seems to have developed a 
taste for mares’ milk. 

Our Erudite Contemporaries. 

“Omar has told us that Imperial Caesar 
‘might stop a hole to keep the wind away.’” 
Egyptian Paper. 
On the other hand, of course, SHakr- 
SPEARE has informed us that 
“ Never blows so red 
The rose as where some buried Caesar bled.” 
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| Gunners, we know, have always had a 


| along a road, drew the line at being 
| fired at. 
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GUNS AND DRAGONS. 

[“The Royal Tank Corps is being equipped 
with the new light pattern tank, and medium 
artillery is being supplied with dragons.”— 
Economy Report.) 

Ir is surprising that the recent an- 
nouncement that Medium Artillery is 
being supplied with dragons has not 
stirred our lively Press to some show of 
interest ; but it hasn't. Of course there 
are cup-ties, a matter of vital import- 
ance. Eyen so, one would have thought 
that of all unlikely creatures to — 
in the service of man, tamed and har- 
nessed, the dragon would head the list, 


queer menagerieturn of mind. Llephants 
had their day. Oxen, for all 1 know, 
may still be used; they were originally 
hooked in for the elephant when it came 
to business, as that sagacious crea- 
ture, while not objecting to haul a gun 


The ox had an added charm, 
as when one came to grief on the line of 
march its hump was a great delicacy. 
Then there are mules, much honoured 
by all gunners who have known them, 
Horses, too, of course. But dragons! 
Let us go into this. 

The first thing one thinks about is, 
where on earth do they come from. 
Probably the first pair or so were im- 
ported semen | from Peru, or one of 
those places where prehistoric beasts are 
supposed still to exist. But you couldn’t 
depend on Peru for a constant supply 
of remounts, and no doubt they are 
being bred from the egg at private farms 
on Salisbury Plain or somewhere. Mind 
you, it has all been kept very dark. We 
don’t know now where the dragon bat- 
teries are. There nrust be some pretty 
counter-espionage work going on all this 
time. I wonder who runs it. 

To the casual eye the dragon would 
appear more suited to the Air Force 
than the Royal Regiment. If the latter 
wanted to go in for draught lizards, one 
would have thought a crocodile would 
be more in their line. Indeed, I don't 
know why no inventive mind has ever 
thought of the narrow, low-lying, plated 
crocodile ; possibly some young officer 
has done so before now, and been prop- 
erly sat on for his pains. Still, a dragon 
is after all only a flying lizard, and at a 
moment's thought his advantages stick 
out allover him, Before moving your 
guns forward you could send up a 
mounted subaltern (or go yourself) to 
see that the coast-was clear, When 
you are in position your teams could 
flap off to cover in no time, and you 
could send.up a subaltern again to 
observe your fire. Everything to your 
hand, you see. The only drawback for 
a would be the creature's fiery 


awkward with explosives about. This, 
however, could be got over by a Muzzle, 
Asbestos, Removable, Mark X. 

There used to exist a highly con- 
servative—though sterling—class of 
senior Gunner Officer who regarded 
any new thing with scorn and loath- 
ing; they called it an innovation 
and fought against it tooth and nail. 
It there are any such nowadays, the 
introduction of something really ante- 
diluvian must be a great joy to them, 
Equally, the employment of so start- 
ling a creature as a dragon must appeal 
to the younger men of advanced ideas. 
Everybody therefore will be satisfied, 
and I don’t suppose this has ever hap- 
pened before. 

Another matter of interest is that I 
don’t see how gunners can any longer 
dodge being called scientific. The term 
has often been unwillingly borne. | 
remember an expansive and larky In- 
structor of Gunnery who once explained 
to the Infantry General in whose com- 
mand he was that he bore that title 
because he knew no gunnery and 
couldn't instruct. Another Instructor 
at a School of Gunnery, really instruct- 
ing this time, was lecturing to a class 
of officers, and aoggenns to use the ex- 
pression tan.é@. He proceeded, “I 
say, you fellows,” he said, “1 have to 
tell you all this. Personally, when I 
come across a thing with tan. @ in it, I 
ehuck the damned thing into the fire.” 

That sort of thing appealed to me. 
The work of firing guns always|struck 
me as being extremely practical, and 
the one reason for the accusation of 
science that I could hit on was that 
in some places the authorities wanted 
to group gunners and sappers into one 
mess, and, as sappers are clearly scien- 
tific, the necessary connection was 
established by giving gunners the same 
label. But now, at any rate for medium 
gunners, there’s no getting out of it. 
lf anything is scientific it’s dragons. 
Probably examinations for promotion 
will soon contain a new subject, Z.Z. 
Heraldry. 

So far as regards the taming of the 
beast, I feel no surprise. GuonerThomas 
Atkins can tame anything. Why, at 
a siege camp in India a good many 
years ago, under the impression that 
it was a harmless python, they bad 
a great king-cobra crawling about for 
some days. The men made rather a 
pet of it, and it was only when emis- 
saries from a zoo arrived to fetch it 
away that they found out what it was. 
As a tule, to come across a king-cobra 
results in your displaying a turn of speed 
that you didn't think you possessi K 

There are some things one would like 
to know about these lizards.. What do 





breath, which might of course be pretty 


they eat? Birds; defaulters? Are they 
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Ce italy 
intelligent and bullet-proof? Are their 
eyes useful to read things by at night, 
or so large and glaring as to bea danger? 
(Spectacles, dark, for dragons, Mark Y) 
Do they attack aeroplanes from natural 
loathing, as birds do hawks? And ig 
the time likely to come when, by inten- 
sive breeding, a dragon will be evolved 
that can take the place of the aeroplane, 
and so help to make us independent of 
supplies of oil from abroad ? 

And when are the cavalry going to 
get unicorns ? Doum-Dom, 








THE NEWT. 
It’s very wrong to persecute 
The little harmless vulgar newt 
For things he cannot do; 
You never should forget that he 
Is of most ancient family 
And made his first début 
When all the world was warm and 
wet 
And there had not appeared as yet 
Creatures like me and you; 
Indeed no self-respecting beast 
Could have endured a world so triste. 


Imagine endless dismal swamps, 
Too squishy-squash for games or 
romps, 

Where huge cold-blooded things 
Lay mooning in the mire and snapped 
At giant dragonflies who flapped 

Prodigious span of wings ; 
Imagine gulps and lurchings glum 
That ridged the shallows’ oily scum 

With undulating rings. 


Some brobdingnagian primal newt 

No doubt was there, a fearsome brute, 
Uncouth and surly-souled, 

With eyes aflame and chops agape 

And paunch of an offensive shape 
When he was growing old; 

But that we cannot fairly say 

Of his descendant of to-day, 
In spite of what we ‘re told. 


His little teeth are far too slight 
To hurt you if he tries to bite, 
And so he never tries ; 
He has no fang nor claw nor sting, 
He's just a helpless floppy thing 
With wistful pleading eyes ; 
Befrilled with crimson-spotted crest 
And mottlings blue on orange vest— 
Perhaps a trifle over-dressed, 
But quite a modest size ; 
And yet there still are dullards left 
Who call him “ nasty poisonous eft”! 





“ Arthur was charged that, on 280d Feb- 
ruary, he was found drunk aud incapable i 
charge of a motor car, ——- had been m Pales- 
tine during the war, and he had had 
bottle fever, with the result that there was & 
permanent tremor in his hands and, in exeite- 
ment, in his head.’’—Scots J’aper. 








It sounds like a new <i 


complaint. 
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COUNTY SONGS. 
VIII.-—-NoRPOLK. 


Sue Sort is the speech of Norfolk men, 
But. when pronouncing. now and then 
They're something of a puzzle; 
For instance, while extolling Crome, 
The darling painter of their home, ! 
How oft they murmur, “ Muzzle"! 


No Norfolk man requiring bread- 

The kind called household be it said-— 
Would ever ask for “ hugzie"’; 

Yet were the stranger's welcome cold 

Should he lay stress on “ Mouse" or “hola” 
In reference to Mousehold, 


O'er Norfolk plains the plovers ery ; 
From Broad to Broad the mallards fly, 
Their placid surface rumpling; 
And both the peasant and the lord 
Sit constantly before a board 
Heaped with the local dumpling. 


Although ‘tis not the only food 
For which, for man's beatitude, 
The county's more than noted— 
(The herricg in his millions strong 
Arrives at Yarmouth all day long 
Imploring tO be bloated)— 


To dumplings Norfolk men are true, 
As Irishmen to Irish stew, 

As Highlanders to porridge; 
They eat them ever, far and near, 
From Sandringham to Horsey Mere, 
From Narborough to Norwich. 





E. V. G. 
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Model, “1 UNDERSTAND THAT YOU ARE P 


A MODEL?” 


Artist. “You ’Re Too Late—I ve 
LEGS OF THE HORSE.” 


AInTING Lapy Gopiva. 


DONE HER, 
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Wuat I wanr Now Is THE HIND 








THE NATIONAL MEMORIAL TO SHAKE- 


SPEARE AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


Tue other day the Shakespeare Me- 
morial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon 
was destroyed by fire. Everyone natur- 
ally suspected Lord Burn-’em, but he 
has proved his innocence by inaugur- 
ating a rebuilding fund in his shy lit- 
tle paper, The Daily Telegraph. Well, 
Lord Burnuam (to spell his name in 


| & pedantic and mechanical way) is a 


friend of all good causes, and Mr. Punch, 


| who likes good causes too, is happy to 





join him in this admirable and neces- 


sary crusade. 
To put it bluntly, there must be as 
soon as possible a new Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon. 
SHAKESPEARE is the greatest name in 
English literature, probably the great- 
est name in the literature of the world; 
and his name and fame must never be 
allowed for a moment to be dimmed. 
Stratford-on-A von was his birthplace; 
it was at Stratford that he spent his 





impressionable youth; it was at Strat- 
ford that he married; it was at Strat- 













































































ford, returning thither in his maturj 
that he died. His life was spent in the 
mixed task of writing plays and aeti 
plays. And what plays! There ig no 
height of human accomplishment and 
grandeur that SHakesrrarr’s genius 
did not seale; no depth of human frus- 
tration and despair to which he did not 
understandingly descend. He knewall, 
he forgave all, and he reconciled all. Hig 
tragedy. burns with the whitest flame: 
his convedy makes all men kin. 

That SHAKESPEARE’s own Stratford- 
on-Avon should be without a theatre 
in which his plays can be acted would 
be a national disgrace. That is why 
Mr. Punch calls upon his readers, wher- 
ever they may be, near and far, to help 
in the effort to rebuild and re-establish 
what has been destroyed. 

The ordinary terms of mendicancy 
do not in this case apply. We do not 
ask you to give and complacently to 
feel that you have conferred a favour; 
we offer you the proud privilege of be- 
ing associated with the reconstruetion 
of a theatre where the plays of this 
great dramatist, this great humanist 
and this great gentleman are assured 
for all time of constant periodical re- 
presentation. 

The old Memorial Theatre served its 
purpose: many were the excellent per- 
formances given there ; but we want the 
new theatre to be finer, nobler, more 
worthy of the supreme imaginative 
genius of the world. EB. Y. L. 














FAY. 

WHEN summer shaws were shady, 
Were shady, were shady, 

Dan Lee, in Foxglove glade, he 
Was rabbitin’ ere morn ; 

He saw a lovely lady, 
A lady, a lady, 

Where summer shaws were shady; 
Her face was all forlorn. ' 





Her gown was green as water, 
As water, as water ; 
Like moonbeams you'd ha’ thought 
her; 
She ne’er was Adam's clay; 
She ne’er was Adam's daughter, 
His daughter, his daughter, 
Whose gown was like green water, 
Who walked ’twixt dawn and day. 


She walked, nor looked bebind ber, 
Behind her, behind her ; 
A rabbit thumped to find her, 

And, in green shaws 0’ oak, 
Green shadows took, entwined her— 
In green glooms entwined her; 

The glade lay, wet bebind her 
With ne’er a dowdrop bere 
So Gipsy Dan ha’ spoke; 
But a a believe a Pharaoh ‘bout 
fairieses or folk ? 
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AN APPEAL TO THE NATION. 
SHAKESPEARE (to Polonius Punch). «GOOD MY LORD, WILL YOU SEE MY PLAYERS WELL 
BESTOWED ?” 


: ay { 2ouve + 3 
[Cheques made payable to the “Punch” Stratford Memorial 1 heatre Fund and ey ey wk nae Be 10, Bouverie 
Street, E.C. 4, will be gratefully received and handed over to the National Fund inaugurated by The Daily Telegraph.) 
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| ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, Mareh 22nd.—It appears 
| that your Argentine ox, denied access 
| to these shores as a possible purveyor 
| of foot-and-mouth disease, repairs to 
| Zeebrugge to be slaughtered and shortly 
| afterwards appears in Smithfield in- 
| distinguishable from, if not actually 
| masquerading as, prime British beef. 
Lt.-Oommander Kenwortuy thought 
that under these circumstances we 
| might as well admit the creature on 
| the hoof and get the benefit of his 
| hide and “ edible offals.” Mr. Guinness 
| veminded the House that cargoes of 
\infeeted Argentine cattle had already 
reached our shores with regrettable 
| vesults, but admitted that the idea of 
| Zeebrugge enacting the réle of the 
‘Bahama Islands in our particular 
scheme of things prohibitory was caus- 
ing him concern. 
he Perme MINiIsTER again assured 
the House that the broadcasting of its 
| proceedings was generally opposed and 
(was thanked “on behalf of a long- 
suffering public” by Mr. Campnenn. 
Mr. Hone-Bevisna, ever unwilling to 
blush unheard, was told that the House 
| might have an opportunity of diseuss- 
| ing the matter 
| Mr. Batpwrn informed Sir Wintiam 
| Davison that Sussex, “the heathen 
| kingdom Witrrrp found,” famous for 
| mutton, murderers, minstrels and an- 
cient monuments, is not to be left to 
the tender mercies of the speculative 
builder. The Firs Commissioner OF 
Works has his eye upon that Philis- 
tine invader, whose tumuli and earth- 
works will not be permitted to displace 
those of 





“Such lands as lie twixt Rake and Rye, 
Black Down and Beachy Head.” 
The House heard with only 
moderate satisfaction that 
“His Masesry's Government 
are considering what further 
action can be properly taken " 
in the interest of Mr. Macna- 
wana, the young Englishman 
imprisoned by the French in 
unis on an obviously absurd 
charge; and would no doubt 
have much preferred to hear 
the Minister tell the French 
authorities exactly what the 
| British think of them. 

The Report stage of the 
| Navy Vote produced another 
debate about the engineer- 
otficer’s purple stripe, which, 
| despite its Imperial hue, is still 

regarded by some as a mark 
of social and professional in- 
fetiority—a suggestion that 
the Fiasr Lonp or tur Ap- 
MIRALTY, in one of his soothing 

















speeches—no purple patches about 
them !—-endeavoured to rebut. After- 
wards came a more valuable discussion 
on the question of surplus dockyards, 
in the course of which Commander 
Burney urged that if the Dominions 
were to make contributions to naval 





THE 


IMP OF LINCOLN, 
(After the well-known stone figure in Lincoln 
Cathedral). 
Me. R, A, Taynor. 


expenditure it was essential for all par- 
ties in the House to find acommon naval 
policy. The Soa stage of the Army 
estimates was likewise disposed of alter 


Mr. Waxsu had delivered himself on the 
vexed subject of military accountancy. 

Tuesday, March 23rd.—-The scene is 
set for the notable and ignominious 
execution of His Masesry’s Princiran 


fi 





ry 


wil Ae sibly ill-timed. 
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AFTER THE ORDEAL. 


The Mother of Parliaments. “QvITe A NICE PERFORMANCK, 
DEAR AUSTEN, be 
PEDAL A LITTLE TOO MUCH TOWARDS THE END. 


gnouck I tTHOveNT You 
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USED THE 





SecekTary or Srate ror Foretan 
Arvatrs, charged with the high crime 
and misdemeanour of failing to deliver 
the international goods—on the left Mr. 
Liovp Grorar, thoughtfully fingering 
the axe, as mild an executioner as ever 
severed a jugular; still farther to the left 
Mr. Ramsay MacDownaxn, all agog to 
seize the blood-stained head and present 
it to the execrations of the crowd; on 
the right centre Sir Austen CHamperr- 
LAIN ready with notes for the delivery of 
his “ last dying speech and confession.” 

But the House had first to reckon 
with Mr. Taytor, of Lincoln, who, think- 
ing perhaps that a little comic relief 
was required, besought a First Reading 
for the Asylum Officers’ Superannu- 
ation Act Amendment Bill. “ Agreed, 
agreed,” cried the impatient watchers 
beneath the seaffold. Whereupon the 
“ Lincoln Imp” entered a protest against 
this “ persistent interruption,” but was 
eventually persuaded to shut his mouth 
and bring in his Bill. 

This interlude satisfactorily over, the 
scene changes rapidly, The executioner, 
after making a few premonitory passes 
with the lethal weapon and assuring the 
crowd that if certain persons not present 
got their deserts there ‘d be a slump in 
the collar business, throws down the axe 
and beseeches the condemned man to 
promise that whatever happened shall 
not occur again. 

The victim explains, ‘I am charged,” 
he declares indignantly, ‘‘not with being 
a knave but with being a fool,” adding 
that the executioner had not hesitated 
to make the charge of knavery—not 
after the Geneva déhdcle but before it 
in the Anglophobe and Genevophobe 
Hearst Press. The victim then pro- 
ceeds to clear not only himself but sup- 

posed fellow-conspirators of the 
charge of burying their recre- 
ant poignards in the League's 
vitals, and makes it clear that 
the real assassin was a sup- 
posedly estimable coffee-mer 
chant of foreign 
Victim further exp!ains that a 


this assassin had reached Ger 


municated to him or his alleged 
fellow - conspirators, against 
whom the seeond count of the 
indictment charging them with 
being fat-headed simpletons 
must fail. Condemned man con- 
cludes with panegyric on self, 
not unmerited perhaps, but pos- 
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Executioner's assistant then 
harangues caracile, urging that 
though the hand that tossed 


tour the Brazil! nut of discord among 


the mternational beanfeasters 


extraction. | 








threatening letter written by | 


many but had not been com- | 
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had come rolling up from Rio, it was 
some “hidden band” that guided its 
unerring flight, and that both had been 
encouraged to the dark deed by the gela- 
tinous intrigues of the wretch for whom 
the block waseven then yawning. Shouts 
of “A bas!” from the canaille. Dissen- 
tient cries from the assembled bourgeois. 

Enters the Guardian Angel of the 
League (Lord Huax Cecit), who, with 
a series of vigorous wing-flaps, blows 
| the executioners off the scaf- 
| fold, refreshes the victim and 
| 





generally clears the atmos- 
phere. 

Result: thumbs up hand- 
|somely outnumber thumbs 7 
| down and the victim leaves 

the scaffold without a stain 
| on his collar, but determined 
(it is hoped) to be more sus- 
piciousand lessself-complacent 
| when he next takes his walks 
| abroad. Exit the chief exe- 
cutioner humming— 


“T never met a jaguar nor yet an 
armadill- 
O dillowing in his armour; and 
I hope 
T never will,” 


and thanking his stars that 
| somebody else will go rolling 
| down to Geneva in September 
' and leave him to go on dil- 
lowing in the American news- 
papers. 

Wednesday, March 24th.— 
Members hurrying along the 
| Embankment to the support 
of their respective parties may 
or may not gaze anxiously at 
the mammoth thermometer 
across the river to see if the 
atmosphere is really as incle- 
ment as they think itis. Not = 
so Lord Crawrorp, to whom, 
as to Mr. Punch, the said monu- 
| ment of dentifrictional enter- 
prise loomsas the “ most vulgar 
achievement in London,” which, 
as they say in Hoboken, is 
“going some.” He was sup- 
porting Lord Nrewron’s com- 
plaint that the Home Office was 
a eT ne 
rom enforcing the Advertisements Reg- 
ulation Act, with the result that the 
| advertising Vandal defaces with bill- 
stickers’ paste our holy places. Lord 
| Desporovues defended the Home Office, 


) claiming that the statute in question 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 








| Office did was to prevent County Coun- 

| cils from adopting illegal by-laws. 

On the motion of Lord Oxrorp the 
Geneva failure was then discussed, but 
without any notable addition to utter- 
ances on the subject already made in 

another place. 








| was ill-framed, and that all the Home| B 





In the Commons Major Giyny, the 
Member for Abingdon, whose tarry con- 
stituents habitually go down to the 
Thames in ships, asked the Pariia- 
MENTARY UNDER-SECRETARY TO THE 
Boarp or Trave to explain why it is 
necessary for vessels using Dover Har- 
bour to carry away fragments of the 
breakwater in order to get in and out. 
Sir Burton Cxapwick refused to allow 
his Department to be embroiled, de- 












THE GUARDIAN ANGEL OF THE INFANT LEAGUE, 


(After a well-known picture.) 
Lorp Huex CrciL. 


claring that the matter was one for the 
Dover Harbour Board and the Ad- 
miralty. Fortunately the former, mind- 
ful perhaps of the fact that Barnum 
laid the foundations of his fortune by 
putting up a notice “This Way to the 
gress,” are taking the needful steps to 
provide their harbour with a like 
attraction. 

_ There followed, on the Second Read- 
ing of the Consolidated Fund Bill, one 
of those curious debates—on this occa- 
sion about inter-allied debts—in which 
it fell to Mr. Snowpen, in opposition, 
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eon enttiaestiaia 
to speak the mind of the zou 
the CHANCELLOR OF THE Baniggs 
though hinting his personal aguas 
with everything that had been anid | 
found himself, as representative of the | 
Government, compelled to replace the | 
sharp sauce of financial plain s8peakin 
with the blander garnishment of rare 
national politeness. 
The debate was as depressing from the 
point of view of the taxpayer as others 
on the same subject have been 
the only ray of hope being shed 
by that economic Buddhist, Sir 
Frepric Wisk, who declared 
that it was all illusion and 
vanity, that no such sums 
could in the nature of things 
financial be paid or received by 
¢ anybody. 


release of political ‘prisoners, 
Mr. Lanspury declared that 
they had simply done what 
the Home Secrerary and the 
FINANCIAL SECRETARY TO THE 
TrEasuRY had threatened to 
do—‘in all our history the 
rebels of to-day were on the 
Government benches to-mor- 
row.” There would seem tobe 
a good chance of Mr. Lanspury 
ending his days as a Privy 
Councillor—if only the other 
kind of P.C. would not so per- 
sistently ignore him. 
Thursday, March 25th.—The 
House of Commons learned 
that an Amendment to Stand- 
ing Order 18 had been agreed 
upon bet ween the Party leaders 
and would be published on the 
following day. Commander 


but it was intimated that Mem- 


without the “ op.” 


sions on the honour of certain 
Members named thereinshould 
be referred to the Committee on 
Privileges. They were, but not until 


some unkind words had been bandied | 
across the floor of the House, followed | 
by handsome apologies all round on its | 


appearing that it was alla horrid mis- 
understanding. 
The Consolidated Fund Bill was read 
a third time after National Health In- 
surance, Cash on Delivery Parcel Post 
and Empire Settlement had been dis- 
cussed. In regard to the second subject 
Mr. Womerstey declared that the two 
hundred thousand retail traders forw 
he claimed to be speaking thought 
ae 


Once more demanding the 


Eyres-Monse xt refused to re- | 
veal its provisions beforehand, | 


bers suspended in future will | 
get a definite number of days | 


Ensued a lively debate as 
to whether certain newspaper | 
articles deemed to cast asper-| 
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ENTERTAINMENTS AT WHICH WE HAVE NEVER ASSISTED. 


“Dropping THE Prror” ar Trory House. 





Government had “sold them a pup,” a 
form of merchandise that no Govern- 
ment should undertake to distribute. 
Viscount Wormer however, following 
the precedent of Mr. Punch’s railway- 
porter, who declared that “ this yer tor- 
| toise is a hinsect,” assured the House 
that G.0.D. would prove a harmless and 
| aceeptable creature. 


| From a report of Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
| Doxan’s speech on the Geneva fiasco: 
| “Five or six gentlemen forgot the League 
| and tried to create a triumvirate.” 

ene Sunday Paper. 

| But apparently could not decide which 
| two(or three) of them should be left out. 











| “No visitor who is a real connoisseur of the 
drama leaves London without spending an 
evening at ‘The Old Vice,’ the people's play- 
house, near Waterloo Station.” 
; New York Paper. 
Coming from the land that holds such 
ing Views on “ moral turpitude ” this 
rather shocks us. 


, none-hole course at at the end of this 

month, and will adhere to their usual policy 

of prohibiting all Sunday play.” 

+ Birmingham Paper. 
hey seem determined that on at least 

one day the course shall live down ti 


its deseription. 








be . 
The Municipal Authorities are taking over | 





SHE-SHANTIES. 
LirE—or RATHER LITERATURE. 


Now Jane loved John, but John loved 
Ann; 

And thus the ghastly thing began. 

John married Ann, and so gave pain 

To simple, trustful, jealous Jane. 


Then John discovered, careless man, 
He more or less detested Ann, 

While he could not himself contain 
When thinking of the lovely Jane. 
But Jane meanwhile, impelled by pique, 
Had married George the previous week. 
(The women met from time to time 
And kissed each other. How sublime!) 
John telephoned to Jane one day, 

But Ann found out and ran away. 


John went to George and told him 
straight, 
‘As man to man, I want your mate.” 


The gentle-minded George agreed 
That Fate was very hard indeed, 


But added, he would take the life 
Of anyone who took his wife. 


John gave up Jane and went away, 


They met in Sussex, in a mist, 
And kissed and kissed and kissed and 
kissed ; 


Then, passing to a precipice, 


And four miles west of Beachy Head 
Their bodies were discovered—dead. 


Though lacking, doubtless, in resource, 
They took the honourable course, 


Poor Ann, repenting of her haste, 


But, hearing what her John had done, 
Had fever and became a nun. 


Poor George did not become a monk, 
But for the Rockies booked a bunk, 


And ‘healed his wounded feelings there 
By shooting (more or less) the bear. 


Returning with a grizzly’s head 
He married someone else instead. 


This poem—simple, to be sure— 
Contains the whole of Literature ; 


But rare the writer who confines 
Such lots of life in such few lines. 
= A. Pi H. 
“Child’s Pony, 12 h.p., very quiet.” 
Provincial Paper. 











But quite by chance they met next day. 


But remarkably powerful. 











They prayed a prayer and kissed a kiss . | 


Tripped home that day to be embraced, | 
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PERFECTLY LOVELY TIMES. 
VIII.—ConversaTion. 

THERE must be something about me, 
| I suppose, that invites confidences. 1 
would it were otherwise. 

« What impossible English people one 
does meet abroad!” said the kind lady to 
me at the Paradise of Flowers. She was 
middle-aged, plump and fair. “They 
_ don’t seem to want to do anything what- 

soever. Now, J find this place dread- 
| fully dull. Don't you?” 


always drunk. Sometimes he was 
drunk at ten o'clock in the morning. 
He sang songs. But they told us that 
we needn't keep our bedroom door 
locked, because he was irés gentil. 
Horrible, I call it!” 

‘Wouldn't it have been worse—— ” | t 
I began, but thought better of it. 

“ Disgusting,” 1 said. 

« But at least they do have a casino 
at § , though it’s not a very good 
one. I can't really think what people 
find to do here at all. Don’t you get 














“Dreadfully,” I sighed. “Though of 
course there’s the view,” I suggested 


terribly bored?” 
“Very,” I lied. 








condoningly. 

« One can’t live on views,” she 
| replied with a brisk air. “ What 
I say is, there are no nice walks. 
I do likea place with nice walks. 
Don't you?” 

I wondered whether I did. So 
far the temptation to sit down 
after a few hundred yards had 
been almost irresistible. And 
| after that, 1 found, one became 
| sothirsty .. . Still, I supposed 
1 liked nice walks. 

“Yes,” | agreed. 

“When we were staying at 
C ,” went on the fair lady, 
| “there were so many nice walks 
| in the woods behind it that we 

could go out every day and 
| never go for the same walk 
| twice.” 

“How very delightful!” I 
_said, ‘The hills here are cer- 
| tainly too steep. Have you 
| thought of trying thesea? One 
can promenade in a boat on it, 
they tell me, to the Islands of 
Gold,” 

“T did that once,” she said, 
“and I was sick.” 
| That seemed-to finish the} | | 
| Islands of Gold. i 

“TI hate boating excursions,” 
I said. 

“ And there's golf,” she con- 
tinued, “ One can't get any golf 
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Sportsman (to artist friend). “ EVER poNE ANY SHOOTIN’ ?” 
Artist. “WELL, ONLY STILL LIFE, YOU KNOW—BOTTLES 


HINGS OF THAT SORT.” 
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“What impossible English people one 


does meet abroad!” said another kind 
lady. She was middle-aged, svelte and 
dark. 


“T’ve been talking to one only this 
she went on. “She eave 
here are no nice walks here,” i 
“ Walks!" I echoed. 
“Yes, walks.” 
“ How quaint!” I said, 
“Who wants nice walks here?” 
‘Who indeed?” 
** And she seems to like playing golf 





at H my 


“‘ Preposterous!” I exclaimed. 
———~|_—s Have you seen the golf-links 
at H——?” went on the dark | 
lady. “It is the abomination of | 
PY desolation. Under the shadow 
1 of a hotel more towering, more 
majestic than any castle that 
was ever built by the Moors, | 
amongst the mountains, on a 
large flat field, probably the 
dullest piece of scenery in the | 
whole of this part of the Rivi- | 
era, about a score of English 
people with their wives and 
families may be seen all day long 
smacking little white pellets 
against hurdles specially ar- 
ranged to intercept them.” 

I made a soft sympathetic 
moan. 

“IT often wonder what these | 
people come abroad for at all. | 
Can't they play golf at Woking} 
or Kensal Rise ?”’ 

“There is the sun here,” [| 
hazarded mildly. 
“But it must nearly kill) 
them.” 

“A form of euthanasia,” | 
supposed, for I had sensed im-| 
mediately that we were a cul- 
tured pair. 

“As if it wasn’t quite enough,” | 
she continued, “to watch the| 
people at work amongst the 
vines and the flowers. And the) 
utterly quaint children! And) 


‘a 








| here nearer than H——. 1 suppose you 
play golf?” 

“Very, at times,” I confessed. 

“You ought to go over to H to- 
morrow,” she said. ‘“ You could easily 
borrow some clubs from a friend of 
mine there.” 

I said I would certainly try to go 
over to H to-morrow. 

“It’s an absolutely perfect links,” 
she pointed out, “It's a perfect hotel 
too. I don’t really care for this hotel 
at all, They don’t seem to understand 








| English people here. But it’s not 
uite so bad as the hotel at S—. 
mething went wrong with the bath 
while I was staying there, and they had 
& plumber in to mend it, and he was 
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“I'm going on to N—— the day 
after to-morrow,” she said. 

“ N——— must be delightful,” I said. 
“I’m sure you're wise.”’ 

“The worst thing about this place,” 
she concluded, “is the tea. Don’t you 
find your morning tea terrible? I think 
it must be made of lavender or hay.” 

“ It’s unspeakable,” I agreed. 

She then left the salon. 

“ What a fascinating acquaintance!” 
I thought to myself. 

I went across to the book cabinet to 
see if I could find an even deadlier French 
novel than Natacha’s. Onesetsno bounds 
to hope in surveying a chance collection 
of romances in the French tongue. 

The door opened and I turned round. 








then there are the islands and the sea. I 
never want to be rowed out to an island, | 
They are meant to be looked at from | 
theshore. Don’t you agree with me? 
“ Absolutely,” I said. 
She seemed pleased with me. 
** My only sorrow is,” she murmured, | 
“that I have to go on to that hateful | 
N—— in two days’ time. I love this 
hotel. It is almost as charming a8 the 
hotel at § where they bad an ab 
solutely delightful man in to mend the 
bath. He sang songs the whole time, | 
and drank bottles of that lovely ros | 
coloured wine.” ; 
“The sportsman!” I said. 
‘“‘ Some people seem to come abren"s 
she reflected, ‘and complain about every | 





| 
| 
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Enid (in her best furs), “Can I neve you, 


thing that isn’t exactly the same as 
they get at home. My friend of thisafter- 
noon seemed to be particularly bothered 
about the tea here. What does she 
want to drink tea for when she can get 

| coffee and rolls? I should never dream 
of touching itin France. Would you? 

__ “Never,” I said. “ How delightfully,” 
I reflected, “ we two are getting on. 

The door opened. The fair lady had 
returned. 

“T came back to tell you,’ ” she said 
to me smilingly, “that 1’ve asked the 
»waiter specially to bring you a little 

t of my own tea to-morrow morning. 

fow'll find nothing wrong with that. 
| It’sthe purest Darjeeling, and I always 
| carry it about with me. And mind you, 
| dO go over and try the golf links at 
| H—— to-morrow.” 
| I made a kind of indistinct noise. 
| The dark lady stiffened and froze. Some- 
| how or other I got away. 
| “What are you going to do to- 
morrow?" asked Natacha. She was 
| Pot king that. 
|, Get up early and drown myself, I 
end said. J 


However, I didn't. I persuaded 


PU NCH, 





| Natacha to promenade with me to the 
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Islands of Gold. I thought they might 
be a refuge from persecution. Besides, 
| had always wanted to go there. 
Alas, as we returned up the drive, 
there were my two tormentors sitting 
together under a mimosa-tree and 


"| chatting pleasantly as if nothing had 


occurred, 

“Where have you been to?” 
asked Natacha. 
glance at me. 

“Out to the Islands,” 
before I could stop her. 

What impossible English people one 
does meet abroad! Evor. 


they 
They did not even 


she said, 








SONGS OF SIMLA. 
[1.—Serrt Farr. 
Wuen Janki goes to Sepi Fair 
She ‘ll bathe her face and braid her hair, 
She'll put on shoes with curled-up 
toes 

And thread a cirele through her nose, 
With silver bangles deck each arm 
And wear a really potent charm ; 
For Janki knows the menfolk go 
To see the maidens all on show ; 
With purses full and eyes a-stare 
They bay their wives at Sepi Fair. 





When Janki goes to Sepi Fair 

She'll see the fat Marwaris there, 

The merchantmen from Simla town 

Who bring their bags and bundles down 

And strew the ground and cry their 
wares ; 

‘ Fine Kabul figs! Ripe Kulu pears!” 

She'll look at beads and turquoise 
rings, 

Gay netted silk pyjama-strings 

And pinehbeck toys displayed with 
care 

To tempt the folk at Sepi Fair, 


When Janki goes to Sepi Fair 

She'll slay a fowl and say a prayer 

To Mandni, Dum and Kutishwar, 

The gods of hill and vale and star, 

To send a husband rich and kind, 

With pockets opulently lined, 

Who'll give her pots of burnished brass 

And waistcoats trimmed with looking- 
glass 

And bring her every year to share 

The sweets he buys at Sepi Fair. 








“Lady, clearing wardrobe, has Coats, 
Dresses, Costumes for Sale; also girl of eight, 
outgrown clothing.”— Welsh Paper. 

It seems a pity to sell the child merely 


because she has out-grown her clothing. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Prixce Fazm” (NEw). 
Prince Fazil, whose writ runs in Fez 
and much surrounding territory, has 
given up the delights of war and the 
| harem and settled in Paris with a French 
| wife, to whom he is passionately devoted. 
| He is a handsome, intelligent, ardent, 





| cultured, immaculately dressed gentle- 
iman. Only Jago (or the late 
| Lord Satispury) would think 
| of calling him a black. 

And Fabienne? She adores 
him, though she finds him 
sometimes a little arbitrary— 
as when her very old friend, 
John Hamilton, the kind of 
blindly devoted old dog of a 
manthat womenof Fabienne’s 
| type like to have about them, 
throwing them a small dis- 
| creet bone from time to time, 
arrives from the ends of the 
earth and she gives him a 
friendly kiss. J azil protests 
| vehemently that her lips are 
| his, his completely, his alone. 
And she is immediately to 
ring-up John Hamilton, whom 
she has asked to join their 
dinner-party, and tell him not 
to come. Whereupon, after a 
| vain attempt to make him 

understand that she is a 

European woman with a will 

of her own, not an Oriental 

toy or chattel, she takes up 
| the telephone and urges John 
to hurry up or he will be late. 
Her first rebellion. 

Fazil thereupon promptly 
returns to Fez to take up the 
normal life of an Arab prince 
—a life punctuated by loud 
cries of “ Allah,” gongs, tom- 
toms, the bulbul singing in 
the zeriba, glum glees by the 
seraglio choir and the death- 
gurgles of people who have 
annoyed him. A fine natural 
life after the hot-bed artifici- 
ality of Paris. But you gather 
there is a catch somewhere. 

You suspect (without wonder) that 
the tame young pretties of the harem 
| mean nothing to him. And when the 
| distracted Fabienne arrives in pursuit 
you understand that these twain are 
soul-mates. No use his pretending to 
| turn his face from her. Sheis his. He 
is hers (in a different sense, of course). 
He will not indeed return to Paris, but 
she shall be sole queen of the harem, 
and love and obey him in all things. 

Six months of love and obedience, 
with her sheikh booming his appeals to 
| Allah (in that full round voice of Mr. 
| Arxtey’s), treating her rough and posi- 


| 








S 


Prince Fazil. “ Atian! 
Prince Fazil . . Mr. Henry AINvey. 


I 


Vabienne 


tively yelling endearments in her ear, | promise was not maintained, | 
are more than true Parisian flesh-and- | no sufficient reason for translat 
blood can stand, and rather more than} Pierre F'ronpate’s L’Inso 


[ could bear with comfort from a stall. 
After being refused a divorce by Sool- | 


} 


taan and Kaid, Fabienne contrives to| 
escape by the help of old John and other | 


friends after a grand unconvincing méleée, | 
in which Fazil is wounded. 
Wounded beyond recovery, it seemed ; | 











ALLAH ! 


for, as Fabienne, back in Paris with old] 
John licking her hand, is sitting wan | 
and listless, grieving for her Prince, he | 
enters, tells her he is a doomed man, kills 
her and himself in his masterful way 
with a poisoned ring, and so all happily 
ends. 

The First Act had some promise in it. 
Mr. Aixtey made his Prince interest- 
ing. Miss Mapcr Trrnerapae was, | 
thought, extremely effective and did 
give a real impression, with her caress- 
ing voiceand finely controlled technique, 
of being ecstatically in love instead of 











merely saying so; but I am afraid the 


LIKEWISE ALLEZz!” 


Miss Manor TirHERADGE. 





eens | 


—— | 
Can see | 
ating M.' 
PIER ‘D. umise out of 
its French original (and I note that the 
france promptly fell to 139 odd), he 
play seemed to develop into unmitigated 
or, let us concede, mitigated and preten. 
tious balderdash, 

Mr. AINLEY has every excuse to try to 
recover some of the losses caused by the | 

refusal of those who are reh 
enough to purchase stalls to 
come and see his admirable 
Much Ado About Nothing. 
But when he has done so | 
wish him and his leading lady 
well out of this Hullish and 
Dellish affair, 

There was little for anyone 
to do besides the Prince and 
Princess. Mr. Henry Hewrer 
lent his charmingly natural 
technique to the part of 
Jacques de Breuze, and Miss 
STELLA ARBENINA was effec. 
tive enough as his wife, while 
Mr. Davin Hawrnorne was 
an adequate old John. Butall 
were wooden images, as were 
the ruffians, slaves, eunuchs 
and concubines who went 
through their Chu ChinChow- 
ish business by numbers in 
the patio in the Casbah 
Ouargla of Hadj Fazil’s pal- 
ace in the town of Fez. Much 
ado about less than nothing, 
I'm afraid. 








‘“SumMER LIGHTNING” 
(CoMEDY). 
The well-worn tag by our 
least sincere great poet— 
‘* Love is of man’s life a thing 
apart, } 
Tis woman's whole existence,” 





was not only printed on the 
programme but quoted twice 
in the course of this unpre-| 
tentious and confused little 
comedy. Rather an error in 
technique I think, as the! 
structure (if any) was much | 
too light and fragile to carry 
anything so seeming serious. 

A mysterious “Mr, Maxwell,” with a 
yacht in the offing, is flirting with the | 
young wife of an inventor of aeroplane | 
engines, Alec Cameron, whose absorption | 
in his work prevents proper devotion to | 
his perpetually pouting partner. It 
would appear that “Ar. Maxwell's’ | 
main intention is not the conquest of| 
women but the discovery of the latest | 
secrets of the British R.A.F., and that | 
he is in reality an exiled prince of 
Kravonia. However, he invites the | 
deserted lady to dine with him on his | 
yacht, a dreadful crime which she pro: | 
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s to commit just to 
«jearn” her husband to 
be less keen and ambitious. 
When Cousin Betty, who 
has secretly married a 
oung pilot in the Air 
ans a close friend of 
Alec's, and deserted him 
on his wedding-day, ar- 
rives on the scene, she, to 
save the foolish wife, kid- 
‘naps and drugs our * Mr. 
| Marwell” and keeps him 
leafe in her house till 
breakfast. He in revenge 
| passes himself off as her 
husband, her many lies on 
behalf of her cousin’s im- 
,agined honour, and her 
' own indiscretion prevent- 
|ing her from explaining 
the truth. 

She herself visits the 
Prince’s yacht —I forget 
why — having meanwhile 
sent her thwarted husband 
about his business. Mr. 
Benest Denny has much 
too nice a mind to suggest 
that the Prince has any 
ungentlemanly intentions 
—he has got away with 
the model of an engine, 
which turns out to be a dud 
invented by one of his own 
subjects—so our hearts don’t 
beat any faster when we hear 
that the yacht has cast anchor 
and is steaming full speed 
ahead for Kravonia. But of 
course the pilot, who had con- 
cealed himself in the binnacle 
and afterwards contrived to 
slip into the wireless-cabin, 
calls up the British Navy, 
which solemnly arrests the 
Prince as a suspicious person. 

A harmless affair, which 

| might have been more divert- 
ing if its direction had been 
clear. It seems a sound rule 
of the drama, however light, 
that whatever hares you start 
_ You must catch and jug before 
the curtain falls. Mr. Denny's 
scattered all over the county 
and were still at large when 
weleft. Also so flimsy a dish 
| needs much more of the season- 
ing of wit and humour. There 
was an intolerable deal of 
'_Wordy explanation of the de- 
tails of an unduly complicated 
| and distracted plot, only ocea- 
| Sionally relieved by a laughter- 
moving line; and his puppets, 
, Pkeoceupied with the creaking 
machinery of explanation, had 
little time to say things toshow 
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Tony. “Gone? 
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ON BOARD THE SAUCY SUE, 
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Rear-Admiral Blake (Mr. Hersert Ross) to “ Mr. Maxwell” 
(Mr. Ion Swryiey). “ BETTER CHUCK IT, 


‘ti 


Yes, I nap Gone, BUT I THOUGHT YOU MIGHT NEED 
ME, £0 L JUST POPPED IN AGAIN THROUGH A PORT-HOLE.” 


Mr. Crain RayMonpD, 
Mies Ints Hory. 






I’m THe Bririsu Navy, 


AND YOU KNOW WHAT THAT MEANS—ESPECIALLY ON THE STAGE.” 





what manner of people 
they were intended to be. 

Cousin Betty, an impul- 
sive and (being played by 
Miss Ints Horny) attractive 
creature, promised well, but 
not a great deal came of it. 
The Prince (Mr. lox Swrs- 
LEY) was just a solemn 
bore, defeating Mr. Ion 
Swintey's skill. Mr. Kun- 
NETH Kent always con- 
trives to be amusing, and 
had some chance with the 
inventor, Alec, which he 
took. Perhaps there is a 
regulation in the R.A.F. 
that service capsarein the 
interests of economy to be 
glued firmly to the heads 
ofits pilots. In no circum- 
stances would Mr. Cyrtt 
RaymonpD allow himself to 
be parted from his. Miss 
Margaret Scupamore did 
her best with a tiresome 
aunt, and Miss Farra Lip- 
pLE, | am afraid, failed to 


inventor's wife. 

Miss Ints Hory has her 
moments. She possesses 
the good fairy's best gift to an 
actress, personality, and can 
with good material say her 
lines with pointand spirit. But 
has she not developed a rather 
dangerous tendency to pro- 
tracted archness? Mr. ALAN 
THomas contrived to present 
effectively the wordless part 
of a sinister servant of the 
Kravonian prince. But what 
was there to be sinister about ? 
[I have a feeling that this 
little play would repay working 
over with a pair of scissors, an 
artistic conscience and a care- 
ful pen, with a critical friend 
looking over the playwright’s 
shoulder. The author made a 
charmingly modest and dis- 
arming speech of acknowledg- 
ment of the play’s kindly re- 

ception, _ T. 


The New Woman's defini- 
tion of a genius :—A man with 
a permanent brain wave. 


“ Wanted, a Piano, suitable for a 

beginner, but not with legs or silk 
front.”— Local Paper. 
The stipulation with regard to 
legs seems reasonable, for be- 
gimners are often too hard on 
the pedals; but why shouldn’t 
the poor girl wear a silk front 
if she wants to? 








win any sympathy for the | 
alleged sufferings of the | 
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THE TWENTY-FOUR HOURS’ FAST. 


« A RorTEN idea,” pronounced Henry. 

“That's because you haven't gone 
into the question as closely as I have,” 
I replied patiently. “ I've been reading 
that to fast for twenty-four hours at 
least every six weeks is the sure way 
to perfect health, to keeping the brain 
unclogged and steady bs 

“ Rotten,” repeated Henry, who gener- 
ally objects to all new lines of thought. 
Also he is a pronounced flesh-eater. I 
ignored him therefore and began my 
fast the following morning. 

Mind you, I don’t want to pretend 
that I liked it. I felt a vague discom- 
fort as I sipped a cup of hot water at 
breakfast (you're allowed as much 
water as you like) and saw Henry help- 
ing himself liberally from the chafing- 
disb. Heavens, how the man did eat! 
Porridge, bacon, eggs and grilled kidneys, 
toast and marmalade. Strange I had 
never before observed his enormous 
appetite. 

“ Do you mean to say,” he demanded 
as he peeled an apple—the final note to 
a Gargantuan repast—‘ that you're 
going to keep up this idiotic starvation 
stunt all day ?”’ 

“ For twenty-four hours.” It sounded 
a long, long time. 

“ Rot,” he remarked, unfolding The 
limes. 

I felt relieved when Henry went to 
town, for now I could go to my study 
| and start work with a steady unclogged 
| brain. I was engaged upon the love- 
scene in my new serial, the most im- 
portant point in the story. Strange 
that, when I plunged into it, I should 
find myself in an oddly analytical mood. 
Was love, I wondered, not a little over- 
rated? Did not marriage end all rap- 
tures? How could a woman watch a 
man eating an entire dish of bacon and 
kidneys and yet feel that he stood for 
romance? No,no, far better toadmit—— 

* Please, ’m,” said the domestic of the 
moment, entering suddenly, “the sos- 
sidges ‘aven’t come for lunch.” 

I started up. What a calamity! 
There would be no sausages for lunch, 
rich, brown, succulent, flanked by to- 
matoes and served with bread-sauce. 

“Why haven't they come?” I de- 
manded harshly ; then suddenly remem- 
bering that I was not taking lunch, 
“You can make a savoury omelette 
instead,” I added dully. 

I settled down to work again. There 
is no doubt about fasting making the 
brain clearer. I suddenly began to re- 
call things that I thought were long 
forgotten. The holiday Henry and I 
had spent in the sun-bathed valley of 
the Loire—that wonderful little inn at 
La Bruguiére where they served an 








exquisite filet de sole au vin blanc, with 
mushrooms and herbs, and the merest 
hint of garlic—beautiful as a poem.... 

At that moment the door was flung 
open and the Kid, newly released from 
school, burst in. 

“T’m so hungry. What’s for lunch, 
Mamma?” she demanded. 

“There’s a savoury omelette and a 
rice pudding,” I replied on a note of 
indifference. 

“ How horrid!” said the Kid. 

I flung down my pen and turned on 
her in righteous wrath. “ Ungrateful 
child, think of the poor people who are 
starving—who would give anything for 
a delicious savoury omelette ss 

« But you don’t like eggs either,” in- 
terrupted the Kid, puzzled. 

“Don’t answer me back,” I flashed 
out. The Kid withdrew hurriedly. 

I don’t know why I should feel still 
more annoyed when Henry rang up to 
say that he would be an hour late for 
dinner that evening. After all, J was 
not dining. But his attitude towards 
the principal meal of the day—as if an 
hour couldn’t make any difference to the 
household schedule—was more than 
casual. It was callous. 

I did not change for dinner, as it 
seemed unnecessary. Nevertheless 1 
felt it my duty to preside at Henry’s 
meal to serve out the maddeningly 
beautiful veal cutlets. 

“ Well, have you managed to keep up 
this silly starvation stunt all day?” he 
asked with a touch of contempt. 

‘Of course I have.” I felt extremely 
angry with Henry. I knew perfectly 
well that if he said “rot” again there 
would be a scene. Luckily he didn’t 
say it. He just placed veal cutlets on 
my plate. 1 sprang up to protest. 

“ Wait a moment,” he said; “didn’t 
you say it was your intention to fast 
twenty-four hours ?” 

“ Y—yes, Henry.” 

“Very well, then. As you’ve had 
nothing since last night at dinner and 
we're dining an hour later to-night your 
fast is over.” 

I hope Henry was right, because I 
am a great believer in sticking to prin- 
ciple. Also I’ve wondered since if he 
delayed his home-coming an hour that 
evening in order to—but no, there is 
nothing subtle about Henry. Anyhow, 
I should like to mention that the most 
exquisite thing in the world is a dish of 
veal cutlets with brown gravy. 











_ From a description of the earthquake 
in Venice :— 

“The Government sent inspectors to the Dog 
Palace and other historic buildings to ascer- 
tain the damage.”— West Indian Paper. 


Who said the Italians were not kind to 





animals ? 
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UNRECORDED HISTORY, 
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Mabe 1n Limerick, 
I.—Greek, 
THE two-year-old son of Diocers 
Had a fat chubby body and podgy knees, | 
Which he'd painfully rub ‘| 
_ When he climbed on the tub 
Where his father affected to lodgeinease, 


From the strain of composing The Iliad 
Old Homer went balmy as Gilead: 
But his doctor felt sure 
He could work him a cure 
With the aid of a wonderful pill he had. 


Said the doctor : “ Though now a mere 
clod is he, 
You will soon a sound mind in his 
body see;” 
And he prophesied right, 
For the following night 
Ourfriend had embarked on The Odyssey. 


II.—Roman. 


CorNELI14’s tone was imperious ; 
“To disfigure a jewel is serious!” 
The ma of The Graccui 
Referred to a black eye 

That Carus had given Trserts. 


A distant relation of C1crro’s 

Sent a dear little Tusculan miss a rose; 
But the gilt was conveyed 
In mistake to her maid, 

And a misunderstanding from this arose. 


IiI.—British. 
To KATHERINE, Princess of Aragon, 
Came acook who behaved likea paragon, 
Till she started to drink 
And was found in the sink 
Surrounded by bottles of Tarragon. 


A curious custom of Ruskin’s 
Was walking in brown-leather buskins; 
Though all Coniston tried 
To discover what hide 
They were made of, he 'd never discuss 
skins. 








Our Clerical Plutocrats. 

“ Wanted, after April, Colleague for Work 

in Parish of ——. Salary £2 5s.” | 
Week!y Paper. 

“The ending of Charles ——’s act is & 
tremely funny, and the manner ¥ jo qaed oy 
sayey oy yor ut drunken man is exceedingly 
good.”—Local Paper. 
But not so good as the printers. 





“To tHE Boppep, SHINGLED AND BINGLED. 
Pp, —_, —— Street, wishes to thank those 
ladies who brought their heads and helped “A 
make successful the new Ladies Deport 
recently opened.”—Advt. in Local # —- 
In the case of some of them their kind: | 
ness in bringing their heads 1s the ee 
remarkable because their busheetee 
declared that they must have lost them. | 
ae 
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HE orchestra bows to his final decrees; 
He fuses ‘em all for the general good ; 
You are scarcely aware of the different trees 


On account of the WOOD 











MR. PUNCH’S PERSONALITIES. 


xIll.—SIR HENRY WOOD. 
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‘> . a , , s a ” 
Young Woman (to Bishop who has just paid her an old-fashioned complumen’). “ You REAHLY ARE A DEVAHSTATINGLY DIVA-INE DIVA-INE! 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


An Elizabethan pamphleteer, pre-estimating the value of 
his own literary remains, characteristically remarked that 
‘crumbs left in a bushy beard after a great banquet ” came 
nearest to his conception of them. This aspect, | feel, ought 
to be borne in mind by all pious editors of great men’s 
leavings, for it is one thing to prolong the banquet and 
another to recall it from its heel-taps. In collecting all Con- 
RAD's miscellaneous writings, save those already published 
in “ Notes on Life and Letters,” Mr. Ricuarp Curue has to 
a certain extent done both. A third, say, of Last Essays 
(Dent) has little intrinsic interest, the rest is invaluable. 
No lover of Conran can afford to be without “Geography 
and Some Explorers,” “ The ‘Torrens’: A Personal Tribute,” 
“The Dover Patrol” and the “ Memorandum” on training 
young officers for the Merchant Service. It is “the drama 
of human endeavour” that magnetizes Conrap. He 
belongs, and is proud to belong, to an age when “ travelling 
is victory.” He does not care, as you may read in “ Ocean 
Travel,” for the later facilities of science. “A marvellous 
achievement,” he says, “is not necessarily interesting.” So 
the love of a sailing-vessel has never found fairer prose ex- 
pression than his eulogy of the Torrens, a craft so beautiful 
that the Genoese shipwrights refused to break her up but 
patched her together instead. All the zest of seafaring 
permeates the entirely practicable « Memorandum,” whose 
counsels, set aside owing to the depression of trade, I should 
like to see reconsidered. The book's critical reprints I do 
not find very illuminating; perhaps because ConraD despised 





™~ 








criticism as ‘‘ very much a matter of a vocabulary very con- 
sciously used.” But it is worth while re-reading a long and 
rather desultory article on STEPHEN Crane to recaptuie the 
memorable paragraph about SrePHEN Crane's three dogs. 





In The Intimate Papers of Colonel House (Bexn) Professor 
CHaries Seymour clears up an established mystery of the) 
War. Colonel House of Texas, whom President Witsos | 
addressed as “‘ My dear, dear friend” and whom the British | 
Foreign Office supplied with a private cipher code, came 
near, on the authority of the Ex-Karsrr, to preventing) 
the War altogether, and throughout its course was Americas | 
principal spokesman in Europe, and the man from whom) 
no secrets were hidden. During the Wixson régime he was 
the power behind the American throne, or the silent partner 
on it, or the pampered favourite of its lawful occupant, 
according as you looked at things, yet his actual ms 
always been as nebulous as his coloneley, and even im 
own country, where military titles may be dissociated from 
army command, nothing quite like him has ever been known. 
Over'here he was accepted as the wisest of fat her-confessor | 
and the oracle of the United States, yet, though he was) 
trusted as few men have been trusted, no one could mt 
out who in the wild west he really was. The simple trutt | 
as now revealed seems to be that he is a plain cotton ears 
who has sympathy, insight and discretion to the ora! 
genius, together with a love for large affairs, but = ste 
any cravings for office or for personal recognition. Ee 
these pleasant qualities that made him invaluable to tbe| 
when that other great American was distracted between ® | 
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cgehige: im at 
responsibilities of peace and war, and even enabled him 4) 
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| times to set the Presidential mind in 
| motion again when that famous organ j. 
| was, as occasionally, stuck on a dead 
‘eentre. The two fascinating volumes 
| now published absolutely lay bare the 
‘inner history of America’s part in the 
War up to the moment of her own par- 
ticipation. In going so far they run to 
overnine hundred pages; and how many 
more hundreds there may be to follow 
[cannot guess. But as long as Professor 
| Seymour has patience to go on fitting 
‘the material together, for so long can 
[for one guarantee patience to con- 
tinue reading. 


On turning to commercial use 
The humble atom’s latent forces. 


| Hawker’s day, 
Parker has it 


' 
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With much considered argument 
On every kind of social issue, 

The grounds of modern discontent, 
And why the meeds of merit: miss you, 

H. BE. L, Mesxierssn, in Let Loose 
(Published by Setwyn, Biovun 7), dis- 
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courses 


fil comes of it ; the dole flows free, 
And Labour voices its objections 


Beeause atomic energy 


Saves work in numberless directions; 
And, worse than this, another war 

Is started by a neighbouring nation, 
Which sees the force's fitness for 

Weapons of ghastly devastation. 
But happily, just in the nick, 

he atom-specialist devises 

A death-ray of such potent kick 

That England, well-nigh stricken, 


To new efficiency, and strife 

Here and in foreign parts is ended ; 
And then our hero takes a wife, 

And everything is simply splendid. 


There are almost as many people 
who hunt and shoot as there are those 
/who fish, at any rate as there are 
those who are qualifiod to write thereon, 
and yet ’tis but once in a decade or so 
| that we get a good book on the science 
ofhunting—the late Lord WintoucHBy 
de Broxe’s is the last I recollect— 
)and.as for shooting literature, why, since Colonel Peter 
and apart from big game, Captain Eric 
ew But of very readable new 
fishing books you could yearly fill a small shelf; and now 
Messrs. Hear Cranton come along with yet another (Mr. 
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He calls his 
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with 
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catholic views int 


rule 


rises 





most fishing books. 


caught in the modish waters of Har 


Si 


all to himself, 


“angle rods ” ofall sorts. 











Vay 


Waiter (to country visitor to the Grand National, feeding at unusual hour). “ Sorry, 
Sir, IF YOU ’RE NOT SATISFIED.” 

Country Visitor (inspecting the bill). “Sattsrrep! 
AT "OME ON WASHING-DAYS.” 
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Way, [ cAN GET BETTER FOOD 











ALTER M. Ganricnan for author), to make us think, this 
Wintry weather, of buttereups and the first March brown. 
book The Happy Fisherman, and well he may, 
tis the happily told recollections of fifty happy years 
I say of all sorts because, 
igh Mr. Gannicnan hasn’t much use for a salmon-rod, 
and though the trout is his chiefest joy, he can and does 
get lots of fun from coarse fish and from the various forms 
bait-fishing which lead to their plebeian undoing. 
his respect make his book a little different 
Moreover his trout are not as a 
npshire and Berks, | faction of the reader's curiosity. This is a cruel process. 


but in beck and burn and loch and lynn, from Teifi to Loch 
Lomondside, and even as far afield as in Luxembourg and | 
the Ardennes. Mr. GALLICHAN is a Weleome new member of | 
my fishing library, where however we don’t talk of “large” 
Thames trout and “three pounds” on the same afternoon. 





When rustic commentators say of the actions of their | 
neighbours that they are ‘as good as a comedy,” they 
imply as a rule nothing particularly comic about the section 
of life under notice, but merely that it has the air of a 
spectacle got up for their particular benefit. In this sense 
and in this sense only I would allow Miss Kataizen Frer- 
MAN to call Martin Hanner (Care) a comedy. It is very 
rarely amusing, Miss Freeman's interést in her theme 
being too scientific to admit of levity; but it does put a 
strange and recluse society through its paces for the satis- 
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| suggests herself. 


| whose cacti figure on 












Not since Parmonrsg blenched to see “the torment of innu- 
merable tails” in one magnified water-drop has there been 
anything quite so unappetising as Miss Freeman's picture 
of lite at the newer universities. In the swarming culture 
of small intrigues and vanities which is academic Farbridge 
the hero of the title-page is Professor of Classics. Not con- 
tent with his post he opens negotiations for the Classical 
Chair at Darrenport, a larger and richer university than 
Farbridge, but otherwise much the same. On a prospecting 
visit to Darrenport he re-encounters Eunice Merton, a gir! 
who has teased his senses and laughed at his ambitions 
before. On his return to Farbridge a more suitable partner 
The allurements of two women and two 
“spheres of influence” for one mediocre don are the un- 
exhilarating mainstay of the book. Its minor characters 
however are handled with a more genial understanding or 
a shrewder scorn than its principals; and I particularly 
enjoyed a pathetic study of a female pedant, a satiric 
sketch of two smart and greedy intellectuals and the 
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Harry Wood earned the name of Hard Wood (Meznoas 
when, as a youngster defending his mother’s honour, hefoy 
Copperhead and routed him. This Copperhead belonged to | 
the lawless Cooper family, who for excellent reasons avoided | 
the public eye and were seldom seen unless business eom. | 
pelled them to visit some Hudson River town, | 
although their way of living was as clandestine as it wag | 
illicit, they did not carry their desire for concealment to the | 
point of allowing one of their clan to be beaten and battered 
In short they were determined to 
get more|than even with Hard; and Mr. A. O. Farmer's 
story deals for the most part with the life-and-death | 
struggle hetween them and him. Tales of this type are apt | 
to run on familiar lines, and I am not prepared to say that | 
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Mr. Faret entirely forsakes them. But he does succeed in | 


introducing a measure of originality into his history of Hard, | 
and he writes with a quiet power that carries conviction, 





When Russia broke loose she provided our sensational | 





quaint portrait of the a 
horticultural little lady 


the jacket. 

There is something 
rather taking about the 
work of Mrs. Ernen- 
REDA Lewis, whose 
story of South-West 
Africa (the part that 
used to be called Ger- 
man) has just come 
into my hands. The 
Flying Emerald (Hop- 
DER AND STOUGHTON) is 
its name, and it intro- 
duces us pleasantly to 
a little-known country 
and to several interest- 
ing and well - drawn 
characters. There is 
one sympathetic Ger- 
man, Herr Hans Wun- 
derlich, the local school- 
master and enthusi- 
astic entomologist, and 


sORRY, SIR. 
FOR SOMEBODY CUTTING THE Grass.” 








Single Player (who has inadvertently played through), “I'm excurpinGLy 


Facr 1s, |'M RATHER SHORT-SIGHTED, AND 1 QUITE TOOK you 


novelists with an im- 
mense amount of ma- | 
terial, which is one way | 
of paying adebt, though | 
possibly not the one! 
which appeals most | 
directly to British tax- | 
payers. In The Double | 
Thirteen Mystery (Hvr- | 
CHINSON) the scene is | 
laid in England, but | 
most of the villains and | 
victims are Russian. | 
Mr. Anroony Wynne, | 
however, does some: | 
thing towards restoring | 
the national balance by 
making his sleuths, | 
whether professional or | 
amateur, uncompromis- 
ingly British. De-| 
tectives in fiction 1} 
often find very depress: | 
ing; their coolness} 
and courage leave me | 
acutely conscious of my 








another decidedly unsympathetic one in Carl Schlosser, pro- 
prietor of the local Bierhalle. But from the first it is quite 
clear that Carl is not going to be a successful villain. Miss 
Jcnny Ellwitt, the charming young lady with blue-green eyes 
and black brows that nearly meet above them, whom we meet 
reluctantly serving his customers in the first chapter, foils 
his nefarious designs from the start. In her employ is 
one Flitt’maus, a Bushman, who has a natural dislike for 
Carl, and manages in the end, after the manner of Bushmen, 
to get his own back with something to spare ; and violently 
in love with her is Johnnie Armstrong (we are moving in 
the best Border circles, temporarily reduced), who possesses 
all the virtues demanded of mankind by the lady novelist. 





| I liked the colonial part of the novel better than the return 
| of the duly wedded pair to their ancestral estate. Johnnie 

Armstrong is, in fact, one of that rather tiresome class of 
heroes who insist on marriage with the sole idea that they 
| are to give everything and receive nothing. The end of 


; 


lack of these qualities. | 


But one of Mr. Wynne’s sleuths makes me love him; for 
now and then he confesses to being utterly surprised—a 
human weakness without precedent in my experience of | 


this class. 


Mr. Wynne has a baffling and intricate story to 


tell, but he keeps a firm and steady grip upon it, and only | 
once, and then only for a few pages, was I bewildered. _In-| 
cidentally I should be sorry to pay for all the petrol which 
is consumed while this mystery is in course of solution. 


Under the self-effacing title, Bateman and I in Filmland | 
(T. Fisher Unwry), Mr. Dupiey Crark has reprinted the | 
series of articles on “ The State of Filmland” that he con-| 
tributed to Punch last year, together with Mr. H. M. Bate- 


MAN’S illustrations. 


The work of both author and artist is} 


well known to our readers, many of whom will doubtless | 
be glad to revive their enjoyment of it. 


From a list of the Oxford crew :— 





these young gentlemen is always very much the same; and 
I suppose the public likes the additional complication, pro- | 


think they will like the story for other reasons as well. 


“Sir J. Croft (Eton and Brasenose) (sox).” 
viding one more obstacle to surmount before the united | We are glad to know this detail. 
| rivers flow on calmly towards the sea. But in this case I| oarsmen wore them too; and, if so, why didn’t they pull 


them up in the race? 


Daily Paper. 


But surely the Onion | 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Ir now seems that the mines will pay 
if the Government will. 
* % 


We are asked to contradict the ru- 
mour that Mr. Baipwin is occupying 
the Easter recess by translating the 
Coal Report into Latin elegiacs. 


“England and Irance are drawing 
together,” says a contemporary, which, 
however, omits to say exactiy what or 
how much they are drawing. 


The determination of the I.L,P. to 





pationalise everything seems to extend 








This new invention of a match that 
will strike under water is just the thing 
one needs to look for the soap when 
ove loses it in the bath. 

" %& 

Over five hundred miliion gallons of 
petrol were consumed in the United 
Kingdom last year, but it is not stated 
how many pedestrians to the gallon 
this works out at. 

* _* 

A man has been summoned for throw- 
ing an egg at his bookmaker. He now 
pleads that he had no idea it was a 


good one. « * 





A prisoner being escorted to gaol by 





even as far as the na- 
tionalisation of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonaxp. 


* 

One of the Austra- 
lian cricketers on the 
way to this country is 
a plumber. We hope 
he won't have to go 
back and fetch his bat. 

* 


“The man who ren- 
ders the greatest ser- 
vice to his day and 
generation is the man 
who makes people 
laugh,” says Mr. Painip 
Snowpen. The authors 
of some recent serious 
playsshould take com- 
fort from this. 


Mr. Henry AINLEY’s 
consecutive successes 
as Benedick and Prince 
‘Fazil have earned him ih 
\'the reputation of being 
a fine Sheikhspearean 
actor, 





of the new Post Office at Shepperton. 
That ought to silence local demands for 
the restoration of the penny postage. 


Colonel R. H. Extior laments the 
present-day lack of parental control. 
Against this it should be stated that the 
modern girl often allows her parents to 
have her own way. 


A musical critic says that at a recent 
dance the dancers talked and shouted so 
loud that he couldn't hear the jazz band. 
In that case we wonder what he has to 
complain about. 


Sir Oniver Longe is conducting ex- 








The Home Crowd, “Goan!!!” 
Keen but stymied supporter of Visiting Team (unhesitatingly). “ Ovr-sipe !!!” 


periments with the view 
of stopping wireless 
howlers, but bas it ever 
occurred to him that 
these noises are the 
protests of the spirits 
that are being called up | 
to answer questions ? 





1ca who are reckless in 
crossing busy streets 
are known as “jay- 
walkers.”” Those who 
do the same silly thing 
in London are more 
often described as “the 
deceased,” 


Mr. Jack Hopps is 
asking for fair play in 
the Test matches. But 
if we are to win we shall 


than that. 
x % 


“Thing iw ! 


Up-to-date women 
are having their mono- 
grams tattooed on their 
ears. It was felt that 








A well-known artist has announced 
that he is not sending anything to the 
Academy this year. It has been de- 


cided, however, not to cancel the exhi- 
bition. 


It’s when you see an artist fetching 
bome a rejected picture from the Acad- 
emy that you know the full meaning of 
the art that conceals art. 


“The great apes have only of late 
years been employed in psychological 
research,” says Mr. Junian Hvux.ey. 
We feel that he ought not to speak of 
his fellow-scientists in that way. 


American girls, we are told, become 
flappers without serious rebuke from 
their mothers, English mothers, on the 
other hand, become flappers in spite of 











serious rebuke from their daughters. 
a tr teense 


two detectives broke away and escaped 
from them at Euston station. It is a 
peculiar thing, but burglars simply hate 
to be seen in the company of police 
officers because it lets them down so. 
* * 

Ice-cream manufacturers are to have 
a monthly journal of their own. It is 
probable this will set the pace for the 
asparagus-straighteners and the muffin- 
perforators, who have no official organ 
at present. * 

A woman has told a magistrate that 
the only game her husband ever plays 
is ludo. The desperado! 


We read of a football-player who has 
left a fortune. Referees are lucky if they 
can only leave the field, 


when these appendages were recently 
revealed for the first time a use would 
be found for them. 

ms 
Any day in the future we can expect 
to hear of a girl’s having been arrested 
for masquerading in feminine attire. 

¥ 


A painting of Rima exhibited at 
Newlyn is said to be quite unlike the 


that it is like Rima. 


‘Giants, ogres and monsters are not 
suitable subjects for children’s imagina- 


Most parents keep the existence of the 
income-tax collectors from the little ones 
until they are old enough to stand it. 


If there is going to be another race 








Attention is drawn to the prettiness 





+ VOL. CLxx, 


1 


Pedestrians in Amer- | 


want a little better play 


Epstein panel. Still, that doesn't prove 


tions,” says Miss Atice M. Jackson, | 


next year Oxford ought to start now. | 
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SMALL CHANGE. 


THERE was no doubt that the new 
orthopaedic surgeon at the Blankhamp- 
ton Hospital had made a very good job 
of Blanche Steadman’s foot. He was 
pleasantly aware of it, his admiring 
house-surgeon was sure of it, the ward 
sister also, and the young night nurse, 
whom Blanche secretly adored and 
ranked among her childish saints next 
to her doctor.” He was young enough 
to be enthusiastic and to wish to ex- 
plain his doings, and he did so at some 
length on the Lady Almoner’s note- 
paper for, the benefit of Blanche’s 
parents. 

Steadman drove one of Blankhamp- 
ton’s municipal trams, but found his 
brakes easier to understand than this 
rapid sketching of muscles and bones, 
and his “ Yes, Doctor,” and “ No, Sir,” 
were prompted by his quicker-witted 
wife. At the end, when they carried 
Blanche off, in her new splint, their halt- 
ing thanks were brushed aside cheer- 
fully with—* Keep her ironmongery in 
good condition and let me see her again 
in a month. Good-bye.” Yes, it had 
been a satisfactory job—the Sister had 
been very helpful, the instrument- 
maker intelligent ; that little gadget at 
the heel too—and the child such a good 
plucky kid with a most engaging smile. 
And he felt his thoughts drifting to- 
wards the gadget and the smile, while 
the Secretary poured into his ears a 
tale of anxiety about the hospital 
finances and the possibilities of a 
broad-casted appeal. 

‘ 

The Steadmans lived, not uncom- 
fortably, in a neat little house in the 
industrial suburb of Blankhampton—a 
house that would have been quite bear- 
able if all its neighbours had not been 
so painfully like it. Blanche’s twin, 
who had missed her a good deal more 
than he admitted, made much of her 
the week she returned, showed her his 
improvements in their home-made wire- 
less and confided sheepishly that during 
her absence he had put sixpence in her 
new money-box, ‘to keep your six- 
pence company.” 

Oh, Bob!” 
‘“‘and there were some pennies, so that 's 
over a shilling. How lovely!” 

The wireless, ousted for the first few 
days by the novelty of Blanche and her 
hospital stories, soon resumed its sway, 
and Blanche sat listening one evening 
while Mother darned, Father smoked 
and Bob played with the kitten. 

Peace reigned, until suddenly a sob, 
many sobs, broke it. 

“Blanche, my precious, is your foot 

hurting you? What is it—what ever 
is the matter ?” 


a 


said his gratified sister ; | 
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‘‘M—my hospital is going to close 
down,” wailed the child. 

The parents stared at one another. 
Bob seized the earphones and gesti- 
culated for silence. 

“It’s all right,” he said presently ; 
“the man says they want money—oh, 
heaps of money, for the hospital, but 
he only says that they would have to 
think of shutting down a ward if they 
don’t get it.” 

“Cheer up, Blanche; don’t be a 
silly,” said her father. 

Blanche sniffed damply, only half 
reassured, then her face brightened and 
she grabbed her money-box and opened 
it hurriedly. Two sixpences, hers and 
Bob's, trickled out amid the clatter of 
falling coppers—one shilling and four- 
pence half-penny. 

“Dad and Mum,” she cried, “ you 
must make it up to half-a-crown and 
take it to the hospital to-morrow— 
you must!” 

And so it happened that the first re- 
sponse to the Blankhampton Hospital’s 
wireless appeal was brought by the 
driver of the early tram next morning, 
and was inscribed ‘ From your greatful 
Blanche.” 








10 TRIUMPHE! 


(A Song of the Road.) 
HumMBLE yourselves, ye makers 
Of modern mechanical things, 
Who count your machinery foolproof, 
Too strong for the wit of a man 
And the strength of his arm to destroy ; 
In the insolent pride of your hearts, 
Who grant guarantees for a six-month 
To cover the cost of repairs. 


Alone I did it, unaided, 

At the going up unto Tring. 

In a blankety-blank four-seater 

I put my right hand to the lever, 

I wrenched it, and lo, 

So great was the force of my manhood 
The main shaft was twisted and writhen, 
The lever got stuck in the gate! 

There we were. 

Hallelujah ! 

My eye! 

No ratehets nor cogs were suflicient, 

| No casting of steel in a foundry 

Could fight with the spirit of man ! 


Alone I did it, unaided: 

The people of Tring were astonished, 

They wondered and gaped ; 

The small boys were filled with amuse- 
ment— 

My word! how they laughed ! 

And a woman leaned out of her lattice 

And called to her neighbour and ¢caid, 

“Why tarry the wheels of his chariot ? 

Why doesn't that bloke get a move 
on ? 





— 
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The lorries and drags clattered past us 
The oxen and sheep , 
Came and pressed their cold noses 
against us 
And licked off our paint. 
I gathered strong men round about me, 
I stayed at the wheel, 
They shoved with their shoulders and 
pushed. 
7 

As a warrior home from the battle, 
As a man who has won an election, 
In the days before cars were invented, 
When the horses were loosed from the | 

shafts, 
Amid shouts and a thunder of cheering | 
[ came into Tring. | 
And the gentleman said at the garage | 
That never in all his born days, 
No, bust him, 
Had he seen such a marvellous busi- 

ness, 
No, bust him, not he! 





} 
| 
| 
} 
i 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Alone I did it, unaided. 
They took off the lid of the gear-box, | 
They poked in the grease. 
The main-shaft wastwisted and writhen, | 
The strength of the steel was destroyed | 
By the might and the force of my! 
manhood 

In altering gears. | 
| 

| 


Pretty good! 


Now humble yourselves, ye makers. | 

Of modern mechanical things, 

Who count your machinery foolproof, | 

And give guarantees ; 

For the mind of a man has bewrayed 
you, 

The strength of a man has o’erthrown 
you, 

The deed has been done that ye doubted, 

And the damage is yours to a 

“VOE. 








“ A special train from Killarney will be ran 
from Mallow on Thursday and Saturday, giving | 
aconnection with the 5 p.m. train from Kings- 
bridge, and reaching Killarney at 10.20 p.m. 

Trish Paper. 
This must be one of those round tours 
for which Ireland is so justly famous. 

“ An equally fine presentation of La Bohéme 
in the evening earned the enthusiasm of an 
audience that filled every seat witht hemselves, 
and every pause in the music with applause, 
timely and untimely.”—Indian Paper. 
This compendious passage reminds us 
of the lady who “ went away in a sedan- 
chair and a flood of tears. 


“ A letter was before the Housing ¢ yum ttee 
which had been received by the Surveyor a0 
was capable of being construed as offering 4 
bride to the Surveyor, contrary to the Public 
Bodies Corrupt Practices Act 1889. It was re 
solved that in this instance, the first of its kind 
to come before the attention of the Couneil, n° 
further action be taken.”—Provincial Paper. 


Provided the lady was willing, we 8 








Oh, Imy, look there!” 





no harm in the offer of such a doucew, 
Soil aoc neat —_———— 
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POISSON D’AVRIL. 


(The French Chamber passed the Finance Bill at 9 a.m. on April Ist.} 
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Trate Lady Pedestrian, “Wer FOLLOWED THE ROAD YOU TOLD 
COMPLETE CIRCLE, AND HERE WE ARE BACK AGAIN.” 


‘> 


ON YER GOT ONE LEG SHORTER THAN T’ OTHER.” 
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Road-mender. “I voip you rieut, Miss, put I’ve ‘earp oO’ 
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US, BUT YOU MUST HAVE BEEN MISTAKEN, WE'VE WALKED IN A 


FOLKS WALKING IN CIRCLES AFORE. If MEANS AS YOU ‘Vi BOTH 




























LAYS OF LEARNING. 
XX.—Tae Universiry Extension Course. 


He gave Extension Lectures in a little country town 
Where everybody marvelled at his learning and his gown, 
With the solit’ry exception of the ignorant Miss Brown. 


The subject of the Lectures was the plays of Ancient Greece ; 

Miss Brown was brought protesting by well-meaning Aunt 
Lucrece, 

Who took this opportunity to educate her niece. 

The ritualistic features of the Bacche he surveyed, 

And everybody marvelled at the knowledge he displayed, 

Except Miss Brown, who noticed that his cuffs were rather 
frayed. 


For the “ Deus” from the “ machind” he said he did not care, 

And everybody felt his taste was sensitive and rare, 

Except Miss Brown, who noticed that his socks were not a 
pair. 

He translated into English verse a scene from SorHocues, 

And everybody marvelled that he did it with such ease; 

Miss Brown observed his trousers, which were shiny at the 
knees. 


He emphasised the pathos of Antigone’s sweet réle, 
And everybody marvelled at his deep poetic soul, 
| Except Miss Brown, who noticed that his coat had got a hole. 
| He spoke upon Evripres'’s irreligious doubt, 
_ And everyone perceived that he himself must be devout, 
| Except Miss Brown, who noticed that his gown was inside-out. 


m 
\ 











When he read the croaking chorus all were gravely enter- | 
tained, 

Except Miss Brown, who noticed that his voice was over- 
strained. 


He compared Prometheus Vinctus as a tragedy with Lear, 

And everybody thought how wise he looked and how severe, 

Except Miss Brown, who hated Greek, but thought he looked 
a dear. 


The wedding of the Lecturer took place at Easter-tide, 

And all his lady-students came, and very nearly cried 

To think Miss Brown, who never wrote an essay, was the 
bride. G. B, 








The Date of the Drought. 


“ Twenty or thirsty years ago the United States citizen never dreamt 
of an infringement of his liberty such as that imposed by the Vol- 
stead law.”—New Zealand Paper. 





“Tn Meerut Inter-Regimental polo tournament, the Lith P.A.V.0. | 
Cavalry were defeated by the 15th Dancers.”—IJndian Paper. 
“The Tenth don’t dance,” as is well known, but apparently 
the Fifteenth can and do. 





“Guillemot was sanguine that he would win the ‘ Cross-Country | 
Race of the Six Nations’ over a distance of 12,500 kilometers, F° | 
best that Guillemot could do was to finish second to Harper, of Eng: 
jand, 250 years away.”—Continental Paper. | 
To ran something like eight thousand miles 
task, but GurLLemor ought, we think, to have accomp 
it in less than two-and-a-half centuries. 


is a severe | 
lished 


} 
| 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO CHARLIE CHAPLIN. 


My pear Cuartir,—The papers say 
that you are coming to Europe again 
this year, and I hope that it is true. 
You will find London much changed, 
with three West End super-cinema 
theatres that were not in existence on 
| your last visit, to one of which your 

Gold Rush recently drew thousands of 
| people every day. By the way, what 
| 








a good film that was! You were never 
funnier than in some of its moments, 
not least when you ate the bootlaces, 
and again you proved what a heart- 
breaking future is yours in pathetic 
parts when you tire of the laughter 
that you cause but never yourself hear. 
Heart-breaking, I mean, for us. 

But you must be weary of bouquets; 
and what prompted me to write was a 
different matter. I wanted to tell you 
about something I saw in Paris the 
other day. While walking along the 
Grand Boulevard I was conscious of a 
crowd advancing towards me, at the 
head of it being—yourself. That is to 
say, a replica of yourself as you are 
| most naturally visualised all the world 
over, whether as CHARLIE or CHARLOT— 
and most emphatically not as CHaRLEs 
Spencer CuapLin. Whose features are 
the second-best known from Pole to 
Pole I cannot say ; but there is no doubt 
bd that yours are the most familiar. Com- 






































| pared with your range, kings and dic- 
Ps | tators, presidents and cricketers are 
iA | mere provincials. 
— But again I stray in the direction of 
eulogy. What I want to do is to tell 
et you about your little derivative on the 
. Paris pavement. He was rathersmaller 
er than you, but otherwise the likeness 
was almost exact. He had copied the 
ar, | hat, the coat, the collar, the boots, the 
ere, | cane, with precision; he had your 
ked | moustache, your gestures, your gait. 
And thus shuffling and shivering for- | 
| ward he passed on his way, attracting Cook. “GrttTin’ AS FUSSY ABOUT YOUR FOOD AS THEM UPSTAIRS, YOU ARE.” 
| (a8 was meant by the firm that em- Maid. “’Tarn’? THAT. Ir’s BECAUSE I'M NOT 60 AFRAID TO COMPLAIN.” 
the | ployed him) every eye. For he was, of TSs= 
; | course, an advertising device, the name | viduality indeed, if such a means of Our Pampered Iets Again. | 
’ | of the commodity being inscribed on | livelihood as this was all that was left:| «wanted.—A steady young woman to wash, | 
| his back, to shuffle and shiver in masquerade in} iron, and milk two cows.” 
inal | Ihave said that his likeness to you|the full light of the sun (always so New Zealand Paper. 
‘Vol: | | Was remarkable; but in one respect he | cruel to the masquer) through the streets : nee amen 
_ excelled you. Your features are capable, | of the hard city of Paris for several hours} From a broadcasting programme :— | 
- as I have hinted above, of suggesting a day, counterfeiting for a pittance the “« An Author’s Feelings on Publication Day’ 
leg |an unhappiness that might be called | greatest and most triumphant creator| (8-B. from London)."—Hvening Paper. 
re | | abysmal. When in a mood of dejection | of merriment that the world has yet} We understand the risk of “atmo- 
antly | you are melancholy in essence. But| known. spherics”’ is too great to permit of the 
upon the face of this poor little sport of| That's all I had to tell you, Carnie. broadcasting of his sensations on the | 
antry | circumstance was an even deeper sad-| You area humane man, and it is because | receipt of a rejection slip. 
The | hess, a profounder hopelessness, than I|1 am sure that when you get to Paris frees , . 
‘Eng: | ave ever seen on your own. It may| you will like to make inquiries about There was a young piper named Sandy 
havebeen the result of artisticthorough- | this little by-product of your genius that | Whose piping was sweeter than candy ; 
evere | ness; it may have proceeded from weari- | I have brought him to your notice. But, wedding a wife 
ished hess of such a task, or from conscious- Iam, Yours sincerely, From the kingdom of Fife, 
ness that he had failed in his own indi- E.V.L. !He afterwards took to old brandy. 
ae ee ne tan 3 e ive 
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| Zigzag, wearing her shining clinging 


| hampton’s pet boa has shown sound 
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DIARY OF A MONDAINE. 
Mayfair Mansions. 
Joshua, Delia Easthampton’s pet boa, 
has contrived to lend a little liveliness 
to Lent. Delia has been sitting for 





her portrait to that wunnerful genius, 


draperies, plus Joshua, just as she ap- 
peared the other night at the dance at 
the Gilded Galleries in aid of the fund 
for Providing Pastimes for Point Police- 
men. The portrait was to be called 
“Lady Easthampton and Joshua,’ and 
was to go to the Academy show, where 
it would certainly be the Picture of the 
Year, and very likely would reach the 
distinetion of a cord and a policeman. 
But The portrait was nearly 
finished, and Zigzag’s studio was as 
usual simply chock-a-block with round- 
the-studios peop!e clamouring for a peep 
at “ Lady Kasthampton and Joshua,” 
when, after one of the sittings, Delia 
was about to cajole Joshua back into 
his basket. Zigzag drew near to watch 
the process and somehow managed to 
catch Joshua’s eye—a drefful eye to 
catch, but if one does catch it one 
should keep calm. Zigzag, being of the 
nervous artistic temperament, didn’t 
keep calm, but took a step backward 
and foolishly threw out his right arm 
as if to defend himself. Then Joshua 
remembered very clearly things he used 
to do, raised himself out of his basket 
and in a moment had taken a double 
turn round Zigzag’s right arm and 
broken it! Poor dear Zigzag! Too 
terrible for words. 

And actually a certain cruel uncul- 
tured critic, who has always had his 
knife into Zigzag, has dared to write: 
“While sympathising with M. Zigzag 
in the misfortune that has befallen him, 
we think that in preventing this artist (?) 
from inflicting any more of his atrocities 
on the public for some time, Lady East- 





critical acumen, though perhaps too 
forcibly expressed.” 

Zigzag is bringing an action against 
him for libel, and another action against 
the Easthamptons for professional losses 
and grievous bodily harm, and so on. 
Easthampton is furious about it and 
says Joshua shall be sent to the Zoo. 
Delia says he’s her “ own dear darling 
snakey-akey and shan’t be!” 

* * % 

Good news for everyone who appreci- 
ates and understands the Higher Art. 
Dear Zigzag finds he can paint quite 
as well with his left hand as he did 
with his right. 

* * * 

Children are having quite a little 
_ Vogue just now. People not only talk 


them to places. I made one of my 
recent Trifling Teas a Bring-your- 
Kiddies Tea, and it went ‘mensely. 
Frederica Forfarshire brought a wee 
Highlander, and several others came 
with their boyeens and girlettes. Dear 
Chatterton Soames appeared with quite 
a big little nephew. “ Why, Chatty 
darling,” I cried, “you an uncle?” 
“No, Sylvia,” he said; ‘ not that op- 
probrious term, please! But this is 
my sister's boy.” The thrill of the 
afternoon was when Pixie Dashmore 
blew in with two of the sweetest kiddies. 

“Pixie!” we all screamed. “ You ! 
Two of them! We didn’t know—or if 
we did, we'd forgotten.” 

‘So had IJ,” said Pixie; “ kiddies ’ve 
been out of print, haven’t they? But 
now that they ’re published again and 
one wears ’em with afternoon frocks, let 
me present Humphrey Dashmore, aged 
four, and Ann Dashmore, aged six,” and 
she sat down and grinned at us, with 
Humphrey in her lap and her arm round 
Ann, who stood beside her. 

“This Humphrey of mine,” she went 
on, “informed me to-day in his own 
peculiar dialect that he wished I’d 
grow my hair again, as a shingled 
mummy was ‘no better’n another 
daddy.’ As for this Ann of mine, she’s 
already a person to be reckoned with. 
I must make the most of my freedom 
and independence while I’ve got 'em; 
she'll soon be shoving me in the cup- 
board and telling me to keep out of her 
way ; won't you, Ann?” 

“No, Mummy, I won't,” answered 
the clear-voiced self-possessed girleen ; 
*T’ll always be decent to you.” 

“Children are quite a good idea,” 
observed dear Chatterton Soames, look- 
ing round the room ; “ the pity of it is 
that they date a charming woman.” 
And we all agreed with him. 

Everyone’s gone simply crazy over 
Carabollydydd Rhys, the Welsh miner- 
playwright, whose wunnerful play, 
Druffudd y Gruffudd, is such a howling 
success. In spite of there being no bed- 
room scenes, nothing of that kind, and 
no frocks by Fragolet or any of the big 
modistes (how could there be when the 
actresses, poor dears, all have to be pit- 
brow lassies!), the Portico Theatre is 
packed every night. All the critics 
agree that the atmosphere of the play 
is amazing and that Carabollydydd 
Rhys gets the choke-damp across the 
footlights in a marv'lous way. Some- 
one has discovered that he’s descended 
from a famous bard, Carabollydydd of 
the Hundred Lays, a fearful creature 
who lived a thousand years ago and 
made lays on everything that happened. 
People are falling over each other to 
get him to their parties, and the fact 





_ about their children but positively bring 
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his miner’s dress and is an utterly simple 
primitive soul, quite new to le monde 
ot on s‘amuse, gives him a 'mendoys 
social snap. 

Of course the Arkwrights had him 
to the Ark for a week-end. Our dear 
Marion, who always likes to gO one 
better than anyone else, got up some 
Welsh so that she might be able to 
talk to him in his own language. The 
Chatterer had a full-page portrait of her 
and Rhys with this caption: “The 
brilliant Lady Arkwright has revealed 
yet another accomplishment. Above 
we see her at the Ark conversing flu- 
ently in his own language with Cara- 
bollydydd Rhys, the miner-playwright 
and last word in social lions.” Oh, 
Chatterer, Chatterer ! don't you know 
that when our dear clever Marion began 
to talk to him in what she thought was 
Welsh, he burst out laughing and, 
pointing his finger at her in his delici- 
ously naive way, cried out,‘‘ Not Cymru, 
look you! Not nothing!” My old 
friend, Tots Uppingham, roped him in 
for one of her Téte-a-téte BoudoirChats, 
but when she greeted him with “ Wel- 
come, gifted bard!’’ and a kiss on the 
brow, he shook her off and said some- 
thing like, “‘Throddydydd llanwolly- 
dydd,” and then translated it: “I’m 
wedded, look you.” Poor Tots! 





JEALOUSY. 


I’ve an income of twenty-odd thousand, 
I’ve houses and cars by the score; 
I've just won a beautiful spouse and- 
I ask you—can mortal want more? 
I thought when my loved one con- 
sented 
That nothing could better my lot, 
And I certainly should be contented, 
But, somehow or other, I’m not. 


As bright as the love-planet Venus 
Her eyes seem to melt into mine; 
And yet there is Something between us, 

A Something that 's dark and malign, 
A Blackness that ever is standing, 

Green-eyed in the dusk like a gnome, 
In dining-room, study and landing 

And blasting the beauty of Home. 


It’s not that she’s ceasing to love me 
(Oh, no, it’s not that which I fear !) 
No Damocles’ sword hangs above me— 
My conscience is perfectly clear. 
Our future is far from alarming, 
No visible rocks loom ahead; _ 
Her father and mother are charming 
And never annoy us (they're dead). 


Yet there It sits, grim and depressing, 
For ever impeding my path; _ 

It leaps on me when I am dressing, 
It glares out from under the bath, 

And I wake in my bed with a clammy 








that he refuses to wear anything but 
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Visitor, “ May we HAVI 
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2 YOUR SAILING DINGHY FOR THE DAY?” 


Boatman, “D’ yeR KNOW ANYTHING ABOUT SAILING ?” 


Visitor. “My Goop MAN 
Boatman, “H’m! 
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, MY FRIEND HERE IS IN THE Navy.” 


WELL, IN MY OPINION, NAVAL GENTS IN SMALE. BOATS IS BETTER ASHORE.” 








| And I wildly ejaculate, “‘ Damme! 
There’s Something that touched me 
just now!” 


| Outside in the night it will hound me 
“ wander, improperly dressed, 

| While the rain rages restlessly round 
me 


And the wind whistles wild from the 
west. 


Even worse (if it can be) than this is 
| The fact that It dogs me like doom, 
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And whene’er I’m alone with the 
missis 
Impels me to fly from the room. 


But what fills me most with dejection, 
What makes me gocrimson with shame 
Is the utterly bitter reflection 
That I—I alone—am to blame. 
Timported the Thing that’s between us, 
I broke all our happiness up 
When I foolishly gave to my Venus 
That pestilent Pekinese pup! 








Mens AZZqua Secundis. 

From the description of a golf- | 
match :— 
“He turned two up and never completely | 
lost his head.”—JIrish Paper. 


‘‘In the New Year numerous marriages in 
the coastal villages . . . are not seldom the 
direct result of the success of the fishing 
season.’’— Weekly Paper. 

It’s much the same in all districts, we 
understand. But some of the girls get 
better “ catches’ than otbers. 
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MILITARY DRAMA. 
v. 

Private Pullthrough and I have this 
week written a different type of film 
about Army life in peace-time. Last 
week we had a “ drammer ” ; this time 
we are going to try a military “ spec- 
tacular”’ film. 

The one thing we have discovered 
about a “spectacular” film is that 
throughout the show the guiding prin- 
ciple of production is money. This of 
course rather rules British producer 
out, because we British know nothing 
about money. Financially we are fail- 
ures. We don’t even, I am told, know 
enough to form a real slap-up hundred- 
per-cent, rubber trust. Ina spectacular 
production therefore, of which the es- 





sentials are (a) that more money should 


When this is over we have— 





THE NEWS OF THE GENERAL'S 
INSPECTION COMES TO YIRES 
BARRACKS. 








A bird’s-eye view of Ypres Barracks, 
with soldiers strolling about in twos 
and threes, is then shown, followed by 
close-ups of various groups, including the 
funny man having a back braces’ button 
sewn on by a friend. You must always 
have a strain of really clever humour like 
this running through a spectacular film. 
An officer appears bearing news, and the 
men cluster round him, the funny man 
wittily holding up his trousers with one 
band. With all the camaraderie between 
officers and men for which our army is 
so famed, they pat the lieutenant on the 





back and tell him to “spill his bibful.” 





— ; 
culating in the barrack-room and saying | 
they think it a downright shame that | 
the beef has been under-done three | 
days running. 


THE DAY OF THE GREAT INSPEC. 
TION ARRIVES, 
ae 


We show all the men going on parade: | 
the funny man with scintillating 
humour should trip over as he falls in, | 
Then we have all the men drawn up in | 
line, and the officers in front all wear. | 
ing swords and horses and V.C.'s and | 
field boots. 


' 











AS THE GENERAL COMES ON 
PARADE THE JUNIOR SUBALTERN 
SMARTLY “BREAKS THE FLAG.” 











be spent than on any 
other spectacular film, 
and (b) that any money 
left over should be ex- 
pended on programmes 
andadvertisements tell- 
ing the audience what 
has been spent already, 
the British would not 
have much chance. 
However, here is our 
scenario, just in case 
somebody may so far 
forget his nationality as 
to persuade an Ameri- 
can to produce it. 
We have called it 


THE BREAKING OF 
THE ARMY ACT, 


A wonderful spectacle, 
in the production of 
which nearly a com- 
plete Division (with 
ancillary troops) has 
taken part. 








Fair Dancer (to timid litile partner). “I say, THE NEXT DANCE WE HAVE, 
TRY TO INTRODUCE A LITTLE MORE ABANDON INTO IT. 
WATCHING US, AND I WANT TO MAKE HIM map!” 


THAT'S MY HUSBAND 


The careless fellow does it too smartly | 
and snapsit right intwo, 
He is sent off in dis. | 
grace to mend it; the! 
funny man drops his | 
rifle; the Generaleurses | 
everyone; and there is 
an Ominous murmur 
from “ A’ Company. 

Now comes our great 
scene. 





“A COMPANY 

MUTINIES, 
It does this in strict | 
accordance with the | 
Army Act by “throw: | 
ing down its cap and 
shouting, ‘You may 
say what you please, 
I'll soldier no more!’ 
or words to that ef-| 
fect.” 

At these terrible words 
panic spreads through 

















In the showing of a spectacular film 

_ the preliminaries and the trappings are 

everything, with the exception of course 

of your one big scene, which has to be 

unlike anyone else's big scene. We can 
guarantee that ours certainly is. 

The posters should therefore be in 
red; white and blue, and the sub-titles in 
the film should all be decorated with 
rifles and iron rations and leave-passes 

, and jackets, S. D., medium, and other 
little military emblems, and there should 
be several hundred feet like a pro- 
gramme at the beginning pointing out 

_ who is the Director, Assistant Director, 

| Deputy Acting Assistant Director, Stage 

_ Manager, Sub-title Writer (in case any- 

| one wants to shoot him up), Decorator, 

, Film Re-winder and so on down to the 

| Man who Holds the Producer’s Mega- 
| phone for him when he’s using a bigger 


, one. Allthis has to be done. Modesty 
| will out. 


It is that the General is about to in- 
spect them next morning. The next 
few hundred feet can show this news 
spreading away, battalion by battalion; 
though we mustn’t use up the whole 
division or it will spoil the magnitude 
of the final scene. 

Now another great point in a spec- 
tacular film is that everything should be 
ona largescale; so we have beaten every- 
body at this too by having about two 
hundred odd villains at once :— 


the ranks and the whole division at 
once stampedes. Properly handled this 
scene should be a winner. I don’t think 
anyone has ever placed on the sereen 
a stampede of a complete division of the 
British Army. 

It surges past in front of the camera 
and goes for miles—be sure to have 4 
river in the way! The officers ride 
round and round the outskirts letting 
off their revolvers and whirling lariats 
round their heads till at last— 





“A”’ COMPANY HAD RESOLVED TO 
MUTINY ON PARADE. 











There are at least twelve “ A" Com- 
panies in a division, but we don’t let a 
little thing like that worry us. There 
is only one “ A" Company for the pur- 
poses of this plot, as every producer 
will agree. 











~.. 


‘~ 


“A” Company are seen, all gesti- 





AS NIGHT FALLS THE STAMPEDE 
IS ARRESTED. 


A weary Colonel, who has been gal- 
loping so hard that bis uniform has 
all ragged, though his hat hasnt yet 
come off, rides up to the Ge and 
reports that the division is turned. We 
show it here, circling round and? 

















on itself about ten miles from barracks. 
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Husband, “ There ’s NO BLUE LIKE THE MEDITERRANEAN.” 


Homesick Wife. “No, pear, I suppose not. But I KEEP WONDERING IF THE CANARY WILL KNOW ME WHEN WE GET BACK.” 











Most of the worst steers—I mean most 

ot “A” Company—have been trampled 
underfoot, and we bring our film to a 

close by letting somebody kiss the 
General’s daughter in silhouette just in 

front of the camera for as many feet of 
| film as are left, 

On thinking it over I have an idea 
that we may have overstepped the 
bounds of possibility a bit. This should 
| make it a good “spectacular” film. 

A. A. 


“Twenty-seven artificial silkworms are 
| already working or planned in England.” 
South African Paper. 
| Nature is creeping up. 

The year 1899 was one of great contrasts. 
A genial writer was followed by a sombre 
Spring."-—Sunday Paper, 
It is no doubt to avoid this sort of 
persecution that in the year 1926 our 
Editor has gone off to the Riviera. 








There lived in the Marsh of Maremma 
lacrymose lady named Emma; 

But sceptical sneers 

Were aroused by her tears, 

1ey called her the crocodilemma. 
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PERFECTLY LOVELY TIMES. 
1X.—Tue AMERICAN. 

THE dust was terrific. The mistral 
made a noise like thunder beneath the 
sideboards of the car. The hills and 
vineyards jazzed violently by. We might 
have been a film. 

“ W-w-what a p-pretty castle!” said 
Natacha. 

At the same time she threw herself 
hastily forward against the glass par- 
tition that divided us from the chauffeur. 

“«J-j-jolly!” I replied. ‘ Why d-did 
you ju-ju-jump like that?” 

As I spoke I struck the roof of the 
car quietly but firmly three times with 
the top of my head. I put on my hat 
to act as a buffer. 

You ju-ju-ju-jumped yourself,” said 
Natacha. 

The words had scarcely left her lips 
before we both sprang from our seats 
and subsided in a huddled heap on the 
floor. 

And yet it was a very nice car. It 
had soft pale cushions, and, like all hired 
cars, two pink carnations in a glass tube. 
We had been further reassured about it 
by noticing that the rich American who 











had started just in front of us had hired 
a precisely similar car (only he called it | 
an auto). But the road from Avignon | 
to Nimes is the road from Avignon to 
Nimes, and our driver was a Frenchman 
of France. To have placed the tongue | 
incautiously between the teeth for a mo- | 
ment would have meant to be silent for | 
evermore. When, at rare intervals, the | 
road came to a quiet tarred stretch we 
felt as though we had received a brief | 
indulgence from one of the seven Avig- 
non popes. 

We made a déiour to look at the Pont 
du Gard. The Romans erected this triple 
tier of sensational arches to carry water 
to Nimes, and the mistral has not yet 
succeeded in blowing them down. We 
scrambled up to the aqueduct by a steep 
bank, which, being on the lee side of the 
hill slope, smelt beautifully of violets | 
and box. 

It is a necessary ceremony for the | 
tourist to walk through the stone con- 
duit which, since it passes continuously 
over the top of the upper arches, event- 
ually takes him out upon the further 
side. Motor-cars travel over the ordin- 
ary bridge. Some way along the tunnel 
part of the roof of the aqueduct has been 
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destroyed. I elevated myself cautiously 
and put my head out at the top to look 
at the view. 

“This is simply marvellous!” I ex- 
claimed to Natacha. 

The mistral blew my hat off into the 
Gardon stream. 

“The Romans had no sense of 
humour,” I said angrily, climbing down. 

“Shall we ever be able to get it 
again?” inquired Natacha. 

“T don’t know,” I returned crossly. 
‘What does the Gardon flow into? 
You've got the map.” 

On the far side of the bridge we 
found the rich American standing in 
the road beside his car, his gaze con- 
centrated on the aqueduct. 

“A yurry remarkable construction,” 
he volunteered. “Is it true,” he went 
on, “that the Romans reared the hull 
of that bridge to carry water-pipes into 
a little burg like Nimes?” 

I said that it seemed so. 

“I guess they hadn't thought of 
pumps back then,” he reflected. 

“ Well, one can’t think of every- 
thing,” I said, apologising for Europe. 

He then told me that the new build- 
ings of Pittsburg University, when 
completed, would stand six-hundred- 
and-eighty feet high, five hundred feet 
higher than the Pont du Gard. 

I did not know what to say to this. 

He lowered his horn rims and looked 
steadily at me. “I see you've lost 
your hat,” he said. 

I decided that he was a man of an 
observant but not of a subtle mind. 

Having thus spoken, the American 
climbed into his auto, and we approached 
ours. It appeared to be deserted. There 
was nobody on the driver's seat. 

“Perhaps he’s gone to fetch my 
hat,” I suggested. 

“‘No,” said Natacha, “I’ve found 
him.” 

He was curled up in the rug at the 
bottom of the car, fast asleep and snor- 
ing with a melodious sound. But he 
had not retired to rest before plucking 
a large bunch of violets which, on being 
awakened, he presented to Natacha with 
a courtly bow. You cannot beat the 
manners of the inhabitants of Provence. 

We bumped with incredible violence 
into Nimes. The American was stand- 
ing outside the amphitheatre gate. 

“ They tell me,” he said, “ that there 
is no bull-fight in this auditorium until 





and were then taken on to the Temple 
of Diana in our respective cars. Some- 
thing about the temple of Diana seemed 
to fascinate the American's mind. 

“Ts this little building genu-ine?” 
he asked me as we followed the vocifer- 
ating guide. 

“ Abso-lutely,” I assured him. 

«“ Where would the altar be?” 

I selected a jolly spot for the altar. 

“I guess they had human sacrifices 
then?” 

“Undoubtedly,” I agreed. 

“What do you reckon this temple 
would sell for, right now?” 

“In dollars,” I asked him, “or ses- 
terces ?”’ 

He asked me to compute its value at 
the current rate of the franc. I named 
a colossal figure, but he did not seem 
to be at all impressed. 

By the time we had finished looking 
at the Garden of the Fountain and the 
Roman Baths I had been seized by an 
inspiration. Suggesting to the Ameri- 
can that we should have lunch together, 
I elaborated it. Why should he not 
make a serious offer for the Temple of 
Diana and take it back to America with 
him? One of the worst deficiencies 
in American scenery, so I understood, 
was the lack of genuine Roman remains. 
Pictures and Tudor houses were all very 
well in their way, but a temple of the 
time of AuGusTUsS was something new. 

I could see that he toyed with the 
idea. Aided by a bottle of the most 
romantically named wine on the wine 
list—and there were many such—I 
grew still more eloquent and suggested 
that he should make a bid for the 
Baths of Agrippa as well. By the time 
we reached coffee and cigars I was urg- 
ing him to havethe Pont du Gard thrown 
in. France needed money to pay her 
foreign debts, America needed a thor- 
oughly good aqueduct. I said I saw no 
reason why it should not be transported 
and put up in Pennsylvania, or wher- 
ever it was, as a kind of rustic bridge 
to adorn a garden or to carry ice-cream 
sodas acrossa divide. “Divide” struck 
me as a good word at the moment, and 
I was rather proud of it. The Ameri- 
can still smiled indulgently, but Nata- 
cha insisted afterwards that he pro- 
bably supposed me to be mad. I told 
her that she did not understand the 
subtlety of a business man. My idea 
was to make a huge commission on the 





Easter.” 

It was then three weeks distant from 
that festival of the Church. 

“We can hardly wait till then,” I 
said. “They've not even begun to 
form the queue yet.” 

_ Together we made a cursory inspec- 
tion of the sand in the amphitheatre, and 
went and sat in one or two of the seats, 
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| deal by introducing the business quietly 
and tactfully to the Government of 
France. 

“T see,” she said. 

Our two cars shot out of Nimes into 
the mistral, bumping even more fiercely 
than before. 

“ By the way,” continued Natacha, 





road, “can I look at our déjeunes 
ad, “ca ook at our déje 
bill?” ” 

I handed it to her. 

“ I thought so,” she said. “ You paid | 
for the chauffeur’s lunch as well as our 
own. 

“ Why not?” I said. 

“ You've lost eighteen tumbling franes 

to-day,” she said, “‘as well as a simply 

horrible hat. Thetwochauffeurslunched 

together at a different hotel. Do remem. 

ber to ask the millionaire this evening 

whether he was had that way too.” 

Ididask him. He was not. Healso 

told me that he had had twenty per | 
cent. knocked off the price of his auto- | 
trip on account of the mistral and the 

jolting to his nerves. 

There seemed to me now to bea kind 

of niggardly strain in this American. | | 
decided not to re-open my negotiations | 
with him about the purchase of Nimes, | 
Evor. 








SEEING MUNICH. 

WE meant to see the Dom to-day, 

The Rathaus and the Glyptothek. 
We all, like sheep, have gone astray— | 
We meant to see the Dom to-day. 
The programme, I regret to say, 

Has got it squarely in the neck; 
We meant to see the Dom to-day, 

The Rathaus and the Glyptothek. 


Absorbent is our common clay, 
And just the stuff, this beer of | 
Munich’s, | 

To emphasise the human traif. 
Absorbent is our common clay 
In cellars where the bandsmen play 
With vim enough to burst their tunics. | 
Absorbent is our common clay, 
And just the stuff, this beer of | 
Munich’s. 


The Rathaus will not fly away; 
We much prefer—A not her tankard ?— | 
To gather roses while we may. 
The Rathaus will not fly away; 
The Dom is guaranteed to stay; 
The Glyptothek is safely anchored. 
The Rathaus will not fly away ; 
We much prefer another tankard. 








Intelligent Anticipation. 


“The next English State revenue will show 
a reduction of national expenditure by 000,000. 
Chinese Paper. 





“« Experienced Cook General required. Good 
wages, another wept.”—Local Paper. 
Not a strong inducement. 


“The other prisoner, for whom a plea of moral 
unsoundness was put forward, was allo 
out on bail.”—Irish Paper. 

Aren't they clever, these Irish? No 
English counsel, to the best of our 
belief, bas ever thought of advancing 








when we came to a talking-piece of the 


this inexpugnable defence. 
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THE CROOKED MAN AT THE CROWN. 


THERE came a little crooked man 
Who knocked upon the door, 

Who rattled at the latchet pin 
An’ stamped upon the floor. 

He called for bread, he called for beer, 
He sat hisself at ease, 

An’ lolled inside the inglenook 
As proudly as you please. 

He'd pointed ears an’ threadbare clo’es, 
A rag around his throat, 

An’ when | brings the reckoning 
He hadn’t got a groat. 


The village lads poked fun at him 
An’ had their silly say, 

But father’s landlord here, an’ so 
I says he needn't pay. 





He never even smiled, and oh, 

He looked so poor an’ thin 
That where his wallet hung behind 
b I slipped a sixpence in. 


He can’t ha’ seen, but as he goed 
He cotched my apron fold: 

“Your silver coin shall bring you in 
A mint of faery gold. 


* At six o'clock in Furnace Field 
You'll see a rainbow end, 

And faery gold brings sweet content 
To every faery friend.” 

At six o'clock I takes my shawl, 
An’ sure enough there be 

A rainbow over Starnash Wood 
Across to Dallingtree. 


I laughed fer joy, an’ marked the place 
The colours comed to ground, 

But prickle furze an’ honey broom 
Was all the gold I found. 


An’ so I weaves a crown o’ gorse 
As yellow as my hair, 

An’ home | comed across the fields 

ee No richer than I were. / 





/~ But on the way I met a lad, 

” An’ this is what he said: 

“Td have you wear a furzy wreath 
The day that we are wed ; 


**'Cos folks do say, ‘ Gorse out o’ bloom 
Means kissing-time is done,’ 

An’ oh, I'd allus have it seem 
That love had just begun.” 


An’ as we wandered homealong 
I turned things in my mind; 

The stranger said that “‘ sweet content ” 
Lay in the gold I’d find, 


The yellow wreath about my head 
Was like a faery spel, 

An’ made Jem speak, who'd allus been 
Too shy a lad to tell, 

An’ if it’s kisses make love’s coin 
I reckon there'll not be 

A richer pair than me an’ Jem 
Twixt Vale an’ Dallingtree. 
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MUSIC AND CALLING. 

Musica critics can never agree as 
to whether the effects of a composer's 
occupation are detectable in his works. 
After an exhaustive analysis of the work 
of several contemporary British com- 
posers I have found that the meaning 
of many hitherto inexplicable passages 
is disclosed by a study of the composer's 
home-life, hobbies and pursuits. 

Take the case of Hector Harbottle, 
the Streatham symphonist, whose call- 
ing is that of bank-clerk. His music 
is mostly invented on the way to or 
from his work and is committed to 
paper directly after supper. Occasion- 
ally he finds it necessary to write a few 
notes on his tram-ticket. I have no 
longer any difficulty in understanding 








the work of Humphrey Hogg, who is 
such a familiar figure at Vine Street. 
The spark of genius is evident enough, 
but several of his allusions and connec- 
tions are not easy to follow. In com- 
mon with so many writers of the 
younger school he seems to experience 
difficulty in handling the horn. He 
writes for such a large orchestra that 
every player has to be provided with 
a set of spare parts. I doubt whether 
his numerous directions to the con- 
ductor will be complied with. The 
suggestion that he should wear a blue 
top-coat with white gauntlets, so as to 
render him more conspicuous, is too far- 
fetched altogether. I hear that when 
the composer himself took charge of 
the performance of one of his recent 


a 


ae 
you with the complicated and ingenious 
plot beyond saying that the scene is laid 
in a seaside village of Somerdeywall 
where all the tradespeople are opulent 
and reticent.. They disappear, mostly 
at night, and frequently arrive late for 
business in the morning. A series of 
startling and unsolved robberies o¢curs 
in large country houses within a hun- 
dred miles’ range. Several of the local 
constabulary are found dead in country 
lanes and hedges, with no bullet-wounds 
or other indication as to how they met 
their end. The theory put forward by 
Scotland Yard (which was not called in) 
is that they died in their sleep. 
In the village you can buy excellent 
liqueur brandy from the butcher for | 








works the players were quite bewildered 


one-and-nine a bottle, and choice Cor- | 
onas, obtainable from the blacksmith or | 





why it is that in his 
orchestral writing the 
instruments are intro- 
duced by double entry, 
ind why the balance is 
partly trial and partly 
error. 1 can excuse him 
now for his lavish use 
of leger-lines and pro- 
missory notes, but I 
think that he is in fault 
in making several pas- 
sages so difficult as to 
be technically not nego- 
tiable. He would elim- 
inate such drawbacks 
as these were he to pay 
more consideration to 
the question of the 
goodwill of the players, 
instead of pandering to 
bis auditors. 

I notice in the cham- 
ber-music of Archibald 
Architrave, the fashion- 





NEEDN'T LISTEN 








“ MuMMY, WHY DOESN’T THAT GENTLEMAN USE AN EAR-TI 


sO HARD?” 


the man who catches | 
prawns inthe summer, | 
cost only twopence-hallf. | 
penny each. 
In case you haven't | 
tumbled to it, these | 
apparently innocent | 
villagers are all of them | 
expert cracksmen and 
smugglers. 
Here are but a few | 
of the chief characters 
in my masterpiece :— | 
The Rev. Harry Ran- | 
dall Ingram Lang 
The Vicar. 
Balfour Birrell 
The Butcher. | 
Captain Keys Nelson | 
A retired Sea-dog. ) 
Bernard Wells Ches- | 
terton 

A Village Gossip. 
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able architect, distinct signs of the in- 
fluence of the composer's alter ego. 
The fabric of his musical structures 
rests firmly upon a solid fundamental 
bass. His melodie outlines are digni- 
fied and symmetrical. There is anim- 
pression of expansiveness, of roominess. 
His work is never completely detached, 
and yet it seems to stand securely on 
its own ground. 

The compositions of Lancelot Lynx, 
the leader of the golfing clique, can 
always be relied upon to go with a 
swing. He is certainly possessed of 
ideas, but I notice that these have a 
tendency—eyen after quite a promising 
start—to drift away and become buried 
in obscurity, never to reappear. His 
tone-palette is unnecessarily brassy, and 
one tires of continual zig-zag passages 
with the wood against the wind. 

I am quite unable to keep pace with 
the constantly changing mixture of 


by his ultra-modern method of con- 
ducting in a circular left-handed manner. 
Not a few of them lost their way com- 
pletely, and several apparently immi- 
nent breakdowns were avoided by the 
narrowest of maagins. ‘ 








WANTED—A PUBLISHER. 


Dear Mr. Puxcn,—I am quite at 
a loss to understand why my novel, 
Crooked Ways, the best seller ever 
written, in my opinion, has been re- 
jected by several misleading London 
publishers. These beastly fellows, after 
expressing their unbounded admiration 
for the plot, ete., invariably enclose an 
irritating slip which reads: “All the 
characters should be purely imaginary, 
and no reference should be made to any 
living person.” 

Why? There isn’t a character that’s 
alive in the whole of my book, so that 
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spirits and moods that characterises 


|can’t be the reason. I will not mystify 





The Village Beauty. | 
Stanley Austen Churchill 


(according to the Liberals) = , 
Ramsay Lloyd McJones oe 


(according to the Conserva- | 
tives) 
Sir Maxton Kirkwood 
A Detective from Scotland. 
A Salvation Army Lass. 
ge Spiritualist. 
. A Village Highbrow 
who has been to Oxford. 
Ainley Nares 
The Hero—an innocent rustic. 
Rudyard Bridges . The Village Poet. 


Yours faithfully, 
OprenHetmeR Harpy. 


Gloria Gish 
Conan Lodge . 
Margot Robey 











There was a dyspeptic old Dago 
Who lived on hot water and sago. 
When people asked why, 

He would sadly reply, _ 
“ Well, it’s better than chronic 
lumbago.” 
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Wife (to Visitor), “PERHAPS WE HaD 
SO SERIOUSLY.” 
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BETTER GO INTO THE OTHER ROOM TO TALK. 
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My HUSBAND DOES TAKE TELEPHONING 








HUSH! 
Navan ships are, of course, of two 
| kinds—the big ship and the small ship. 
| In the big ship all is brasswork, paint, 
| gold lace and brass bands; and in the 
| small one the brass is more limited and 
| there is less gold lace. 
| There is also a third class of ship, 
| only mentioned behind closed doors. I 
| am not sure I ought even to disclose 
| the existence of this type of vessel; but 
| Mr. Punch’s readers are notoriously 

discreet, so perhaps I might just teil 
| you a little about the Very Latest Air- 
craft Carrier. Only you mustn’t let it 
| go any further. Dora would be fright- 
| fully down on me if she knew. Hush! 
| We must begin with that because it 
| 1sreally the keyword of the whole busi- 
hess. If you’ve got that firmly fixed 
we'll get on. And don’t forget to 
Whisper as you go on board. Other- 
| Wise the Officer of the Watch will be 
sure to hear you, and I shall get into 
trouble because you ’ve been asking too 
Many pertinent questions, Besides, I 
may not know the answers; and I can 
always pretend not to have heard you 
if you whisper. 

To begin with, then, you will be ex- 

pected to write in a large book the year 








of your father’s birth, the maiden name 


einen 


of your maternal grandmother and all 
the thousand and one things an E:nglisb- 
man never knows about his own family. 
What happens to this book I don’t 
know, but I believe it goes up to the 
First Lorp once a week and seven De- 
partments are instantly set to work 
verifying your statements; and you 
know what happens when even a single 
Government Department really gets 
down to it, let alone seven. So be 
careful, 

After this you will be taken down to 
the wardroom, and, if you are a man, 
you will be offered a e9cktail. If you 
are a lady you will be offered one too, 
as far as that goes, but if you are really 
a lady you willdecline. I mention this 
just in case you haven’t previous ex- 
perience of ship's cocktails. 

Avoid here also the Gunnery and 
Torpedo Lieutenants. They will want 
to show you their quaint implements 
and explain why a “catch-retaining- 
breech-pin-open ” retains, and other in- 
teresting things like that. And don’t 
let the Doctor drag you along to see the 
sick-bay. Men have been known to go 
in there suffering from a slight cold and 
to have come out without legs or arms. 
Nor should you allow the Paymaster 
to carry you off to count the pay. It’s 
most galling to see all that good money 





getting split up into little lots and 
divided amongst the wrong people. 
What you ‘ve come to visit is the flying- 
deck, and I'd take you up there myself, 
only that’s the most frightfully secret 
place of anywhere. The man who de- 
signed it came on board last week with 
the dockyard foreman, who'd built it a | 
year ago, but we had to refuse to per- 
mit them to go up. Secrets, after all, | 
wouldn’t be any fun if everybody were | 
allowed into them. 

You haven't seen much? Well, I | 
told you what the keyword was. Hush. 

And don’t forget to whisper it as you 
go down the gangway. 








“The new Government Order that all stout 
and beer bottles be in future reduced from half- 
pint to two-thirds of a pint will hardly find 
favour with those who are fond of Guinness’s 
famous brew.”— Irish Paper. 

We should have thought the change 

would have been extremely popular with 

thirsty Irishmen. 

Not only did irreverent Cam's sons 

Invert the saying that was Samson’s, 

And, as they won by many a length, 

Prove “out of sweetness comes forth | 
strength,” 

But showed, while Oxford's crew were 
cracking, 

That you can“ sugar” without slacking. 
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He. “ WHAT—LEAVING ? 
She (with the Night-Club habit). “Nor HERE. 
ay THE CyLeum.” 


OUR RESTLESS AGE, 
AREN’T YOU GOING TO SEE THE Last Act?” 
CAN’? STAND THREE ACTS OF THE SAME PLAY. GOING ON FOR THE LAST ACT 
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fSee Mr. Justice McCarptr’s decision 


LonG, Julia, have I thought to wed with thee, 
Well knowing how incomparably topping 
Life in that happy circumstance would be, 
Yet ever paused upon the point of popping 
The question, and if thou shouldst ask me why, 
"Twas for no cooling of the bosom’s ardour; 
I did but gaze on thee to know that I, 
Twenty years hence, would love thee all the harder. 


But ever, when the time came to propose 

That thou shouldst take me as thy plighted lover, 
A still small voice cried, “ Steady on! Who knows 

Whether the girl herself won't throw you over ; 
Dall plodding chaps like you are safe enough, 

For such the course of love runs smooth and level, 
But women are composed of lighter stuff ; 

Women, to put it valdly, are the devil. 


“ Let us be frank, You may outlive the smart, 
Or even love another, should it happen 

That this false girl from her inconstant heart 
Evicts Bill Jones and lets another chap in ; 

As bonny fish in love's bright waters run 
As ever rose to dun or silver hackle— 

But how hook Number Two when Number One 
Has just departed with your lure and tackle ? 


in Cohen 


_ LOVERS’ LAW. 


v. 


Sellar, reported in The Times, March 19th, 1926.) 


“Wed,” said the voice, “‘ you might in time become 
Rich as the Jews and thrifty as a peasant, 
But twenty-seven pounds—a paltry sum— 
Is all the cash that you possess at present ; 
And what if, after you have blown the lot 
To grace her hand with love’s encircling token, 
She casts you off—she will as like as not— 
And sends you from her broke as well as broken ? 
“Unwed, unwanted, stung to envious spleen 
By each coy look that happy lovers fling back, 
‘I too,’ you'll weep, ‘ might still a swain have been 
If that darned girl had only sent my ring back! 
Such was the case, my Julia; such the cause 
Why one so ardent still preferred to ponder; 
‘Twas not your William’s doing, but the law’s, 
That kept a fond heart from becoming fonder. 





| But now the law stands clear—and from the Bench 
Wiser decision never fell, nor graver— 
That, when a lady jilts a man, the wench 
Must (on request) restore the ring he gave her; 
So, lovely girl, be mine! But also know 
That should mischance thy first affection smother, 
The ring with which I bind thy finger—so— 
May be required to plight me to another. 





ALGOL. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
Monday, March 29th.—The happy 


| valley of Hukwang is not under the 
| jurisdiction of India, but its amiable 


| denizens, the House was glad to learn, 


have freed several thousand slaves at 
the solicitation of the Burma Govern- 
ment. Earl WINTERTON also 
expressed the hope that the 
Hukwangese would go further 
and suppress the “ pr actice of 
human sacrifice”; but the 
House gathered that some con- 
servative sentiment remained 
to be overcome. Possibly it 
remembered the 

#* .. young man of Hukwang 
Whogave great offence when hesang, 

So they cut off his head 
To appease (so they said) 

The gods of the Yangtze-kiang.” 

When Little Miss Muffet sat 
on the tuffet eating her curds 
and whey she had never heard 
of lactose, and in spite of Mr. 
GUINNESS'S assurance that “an 
economic process for the utilis- 
ation of whey’’ had been dis- 
covered at the Haslington lac- 
tosefactory ove rather gathered 
that the Government wished 
it had never heard of it either. 
Anyway, the factory has been 
sold at a loss; a formidable 
spider in the shape of the Cuan- 
CELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 
having sat down beside the 
Minister oF AGRICULTURE and 
ordered him to come off his 
tuffet and help to balance the 
Budget. 

Mr. McNeitr assured Mr. T. 
Witttams, the Labour repre- 
sentative of the Don Valley, 
that the addition of one penny 
to the price of the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company's petrol 
was not an affair with which 
the Government concerned it- 
self, in spite of its being repre- Mr. 
sented on the Board of Direc- 
tors. The suspicions of Mr. 
Wittiams, whose Don Cos- 
sacks will not after all be able 
to fill their flivvers with the 
old familiar juice at the old 
familiar price, were clearly not allayed. 
Public business saw Colonel AsHLey 
riding the electrical storm, not unsuc- 
cessfully, but in a voice of thunder so 
muffled as to be partially inaudible. 
Having explained that Britain was, 
electrically speaking, still in the dark 
ages, he drew a glad picture of another 
Britain (with the Central Electricity 
Board functioning at peak) in which 
every housewife (shingled or not) would 
have ber electric hair-curler; and the 





Sxownes (Lab.). 
AND BRIGHTER ONE IN MY SOCIALIST CUPBOARD.” 
“I pon’? TRUST THESE NEW- 
POLISHING UP MY 


Si CHanirs 
FANGLED CONTRAPTIONS. 
OLD ONE WILL GIVE ME ALL THe LIGHT I NEED.” 

Mr. Liorp 
1HE ONE I DEVISED 1s 1919.” 








national egyg-supply would be aug- 
mented by the introduction of elec- 
tricity into the hen-house. 

Colonel Asutey then proceeded to 
outline the working of the Bill, and at 
this point the lightnings began to play. 
He had explained that all the juice that 





the companies generated would be taken 





ee 
“NEW 
(COLONEL ASHLEY AND HIS CRITICS). 


LAMPS FOR OLD” 


“Poon! I’ve Gor A MUCH 


Winsow (C.). 
With A LITTLE 


Grorce (L.). “Not 80 BAD; 


by the Board. “By the Board which 
decides how much they are to generate! ” 
interposed the forked tongue of Mr. D. 
Herpert. The Minister admitted that 
that was so, and, having no desire to 
receive any more Conservative shocks, 
proceeded to draw the Labour Benches 
by deriding public ownership. Mr. 
Harvie of Glasgow allowed himself to 
be drawn to such an extent that he had 
to be short-circuited by the Spzakgr, 





and the MintsTeR oF TRANSPORT passed 





AND VERY LIKE 


on to the Liberals, blithely suggesting 
that Mr. Luoyp Groner would so far ap- 
prove the Bill as to accuse the Govern- 
ment of having “stolen his clothes 
while he was bathing.” 

After Mr. Granam, on behalf of em- 
battled Socialism, had denounced the 
Bill as a bad substitute for public owner- 
ship, the debate passed almost 
wholly to the Government side 
of the House. Most vigorous 
in attack was Sir C. Witson, 
who professed to see in the 
Central Electricity Board a 
screen behind which the Elec- 
tricity Commissioners intended 
to wield the real despotism 
with which the Bill “cun- 
ningly” clothed them. Contra, 
Lord Arstgey, who drily ob- 
served that, judging from the | 
volume and variety of the op- 
position, they were on the eve 
of a great enterprise. 

Tuesday, March 30th.—Quite 
a lot of Westmonasterians 
wanted to know the reason 





why their particular Trelawny, 
the private omnibus, should 
perish at the hands of the 
Ministry of Transport. Captain 
Fraser stoutly led the would- 
be rescuers. He failed to ob- 








tain from the Mryisrer the 
figures from which the House 
could deduce whether or not 
the programme of massacre 
unduly favoured the L.G.O.C., 
but succeeded in extracting a 
good deal of sympathetic noise 
from the House itself. 

On theresumption of the Elec. 


Hampstead, leader of the forty- 
five Conservative Ronins sworn 
to oppose the Bill or perish in 
the attempt, and generator-in- 


chief of most of their “ plashy | 


lightnings,” rushed to the 
petren assault. He denounced the 


measure as an attempt to de- 


ment and establish a bureau- 
cracy of departmental control, 
and, silently calling Sr. Laur- 
ENCE to his aid, described the 
‘“‘gridiron,” as the proposed linking-up 
system is called, as a “gridiron on 


be roasted.” 

I don’t suppose Ministers were seri- 
ously alarmed by this outburst, but for 
onee they welcomed the intervention 
of Mr. Lioyp Groraz, who roundl 
declared that the failure of the 1919 Bill, 
which Mr. Batrour attributed to the 
experts, was really due to the destruc- 





tive obstruction engineered by the 


tricity Bill debate Mr. Grorae | 
Ba.rour, Unionist Member for | 


stroy the functions of Parlia- | 


which Conservative principles were to | 
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Member for Hampstead himself, ably 
assisted by his “confederates” in the 
House of Lords. In conclusion the 
Liberal Leader urged the House to give 
the measure a Second Reading and make 
a good Bill of it in Committee. 

When in a Parliamentary difficulty 
Mr. GLADSTONE used to say, “ Send for 
the sledge-hammer” (meaning Mr. As- 
quitu). The present Parme MINisTER in 
like case summons that juristic steam- 
roller, Sir Douctas Hoae. He duly 
flattened out all the opponents of the 
measure, seriatim and in extenso, and 
the House voted the Second Reading 
by 325 votes to 127. 

Wednesday, March 31st.—There is a 
touch of Olympian Zeus about Mr. Rose, 
the Labour- Member for North Aber- 
deen, though he fulminates infrequently. 





aggravated form, but assured the Itima 
of Bow and Bromley that everything 
was and would be done to prevent the 
natives’ feelings in this matter from 
being outraged. 

Mr. Erskine asked the CHANCELLOR 
OF THE ExcuEeQueER if he were aware 
that the grinding wheel industry could 
be doubled. The House, now on the 
point of seeking a brief respite from 
the grinding wheel business, murmured 
dissent ; and then with strange incon- 
sistency sat up all night over Clause I. 
of the Economy Bil! 

Thursday, April 1st— Enough of 
this foolery,” said Sir Henry CAMPBELL- 
BANNERMAN on afamousoccasion. The 
House, belatedly adopting this view, 
adjourned for its Easter holiday until 
April 13th. 


——___ 

colouring, many specimens die pane, 

after purchase, with symptoms of red. | 

lead poisoning. A post-mortem ex. | 

amination will almost certainly reveal | 

the bird’s striking likeness to a rook | 
* * 

In buying foreign birds be careful to | 
obtain acclimatised specimens. Birds | 
are now brought over so rapidly on 
steamships that they have not had time | 
to die betore they are sold to optimistic 
collectors. 

Do not choose a bird that sits in q 
huddled-up and listless way on the 
perch. It is necessary, however, to be 
able to distinguish between ennui and 
disease, and here the ability to imitate 
the cry of a mealworm is indispensable, 
No healthy bird can resist the sound, 
but the invalid will merely transfer its 








To-day he wanted the 
Minister oF Lapour 
to withdraw Circular 
82/22,which apparently 
instructs rota commit- 
tees totake into account 
the pensions of ex-ser- 
vicemen and their fami- 
lies in considering their 
claims for extended 
benefit. The Minister 
explained that, though 
the Circular permitted 
all pensions to be con- 
sidered, he had _ in- 
structed the rota com- 
mittees to consideronly 
those of the applicant 
himself and not those of 
his dependents. When 
Ministers reveal them- 
selves as being posi- 
tively milky with hu- 
man kindness they like 
to be appreciated, but 
the ungrateful Mr. Ross 





“HOW BEAUTIFUI 
“OF COURSE IT DOES, 





AY YOUR WOOLLEN JUMPER MATCHES YOUR SOCKS, PROFESSOR!” 
Miss PERKS—IT’S ALL THE SAME GARMENT.” 


beak to the other wing. | 
* * & 

For the successful 
keeping of insectivorous 
birds in captivity, live 
insects are a necessity. 
Glow-worms are very 
acceptable, and aneffort 
should be made toestab- 
lish a colony in the 
garden. Probably the 
best way to attract 
them is by trading on 
their professional pride. 
A few daubs of radium 
paint in the shrubbery 
will usually have the 
desired effect. 

* * # 

At this time of the 
year wild birds should 
be given every encour- 
agement to nest in the 
garden. For the smaller 
birds, suitable nesting- 








merely denounced the “callous out- 
rage"’ and resumed his Olympian isola- 
tion in the centre of the back bench, a 
commanding position from which—or 
in which—to nod. 

The Prime Muster informed 
Colonel Hotwrook that there were no 
funds available for acquiring Horatio 
Nelson, shortly to be evicted from 
De Valera Street, Dublin, and re-erect 
him, complete with pillar, at Ports- 
mouth, A private subscription list— 
appropriately headed “The Nelson 
Touch "—is the proper way to accom- 
plish things of this kind. 

Mr. Lanspury wanted the Unper- 
Secretary oF Stave For Invi to guar- 
antee the philornithic natives of Gujerat 
immunity from arrest if they tried to 
dissuade Europeans from shooting 
birds and animals in their vicinity. 
The Unper-Secrerary intimated that 





the suasion might conceivably take an 


a. 
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AVICULTURAL NOTES. 
Ir is not given to every canary- 
breeder to produce a first-prize winner. 


ill-matched pairs, pianolorte lessons | 


next door, third-rate groundsel— all 
make for mediocrity. 
It is not given to every canary- 


breeder to produce even a single canary. | 


Damp cages, claw and beak disease, 
mice behind the wainscot—all tend to 
prevent the arrival of the chicks. 

At the same time canary-breeding is 
an interesting, fascinating and lucra- 
tive hobby, interesting to the visitors, 
fascinating to the cat and lucrative to 
the seed-merchant. 

x © 

Among the rarer British birds the 
Cornish chough makes a most de- 
sirable pet. In appearance it resembles 
a rook, except for its red legs and beak. 


| 





| 


Owing to its rarity and characteristic | traffic. 


boxes can be bought 
| quite cheaply. Tom-tits are very partal 
to old pillar-boxes. Before erecting one 
in the front-garden the Postmaster 
General's permission must be obtained. 

For the larger birds, such as golden 
eagles, a banana crate answers admir- 
i ably. 








Commercial Candour. 

“For the Month of March Only 83}% dis- 
count will be allowed even on Smallest pur- 
chases. ‘ Repentance is sure to follow. 

Trader’s advt. in Indian Pap2. 


From an excursion agent's advertise- 
ment :— 

“ Fasrer Howtpays on the Continent.” 
Possibly, but Britain is safer. 


“1924 Couré. Runs like a top.” 
Advt. in American Paper. 


Should suit our new system of gyratory 


ens 
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ENTERTAINMENTS AT WHICH WE HAVE NEVER ASSISTED. 1 
CenTENARIANS’ Nicut aT THE Ercuty Civs. 
Of distributing news And while I'm reporting | 
SHE-SHANTIES. Over woods and ravines ; Each indisereet courting, 1 
Miss Busy. But I venture to say However outrageous it be, i 
ls tients They can’t hold a candle Though it shocks me as such 1 
, o i Io fing: ae To the civilised way I enjoy it as much 1 
And I make 16 my piace Of distributing scandal. As if it had happened to me! : 
To collect and proclaim | Young Madam, or Miss, Buzz! Buzz! 
s The misdeeds of my race ; Pray take care whom you kiss, “What a dreadful affair. ..!” 
‘Tb pany to party For you may be as sly as an elf, Buzz! Buzz! 
Pp Min like the bee, But somehow or other “ But I wish I'd been there. . .!' 
ry Ing. most hearty Twill get to your mother— For it’s wearing, I own, 
Ik ge 3 and tea, If I have to inform her myself :— To be righteous alone, 
I eep a sharp . one on Buzz! Buzz! And, though London with scandal is | 
n a and liaison, “Mrs. Mole at the play...!” dizzy, 
. T over the genial cup Buzz! Buzz! By general admission 
ant good reputations “And the Colonel away...!” No breath of suspicion 
I te riends and relations To-morrow 1 'll wager Attaches, alas! to poor Busy ! 
tear (very prettily) - — She worships a Major, Tra-la ! A.P.H. | 
cae ya oe, or On Monday I smell a decree, | 
rse you have heard . . .? On Tuesday she’s doping, 
| _ Buzz! Buzz! |e Welinendeay semtinnee Hin Hppeal to the ‘ation. 
| ‘Now, mind, not a word...! And I wish she was Busy the Bee! : 
If you'd know the chief source Tra-la ! Mr. Punch begs to remind his readers 
Of a coming divorce, Se ta . at home and abroad that April is Saaxe- 
| The name of the villainous He, For it 's not that I’m good speare’s birthday month, and that 
The dates and the places I behave in this way ; cheques made payable to his Stratford 
Of all the embraces, I'd like, if I could, M rial Theatre Fund and addressed 
Apply to Miss Busy the Bee! To be dashing and gay; e gre g say ia” thee vs S 
Tra-la! I’m neither, but still to the Secretary, 10, Bouverie Street, ft 
One can get, if one cares, E.C.4, will be gratefully received and | 
The heathen Voodoos A second-hand thrill handed over to the National Fund in- : 
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FANCY, SHE'S ONLY ERIGHTEEN!” 


He. “ But SHE DOESN’T LOOK LIKE A GIRL OF EIGHTEEN.” 


She. “No GIRL OF EIGHTEEN EVER DOES.” 


ROSAMUND. 
| I nave fallen in love. 
| Itis a tragical affair, for never, never 
shall I see her again. She lives right 
at the other end of the county, and | 
shall certainly not be invited to stay 
in her house for at least another year ; 
and by that time she will no longer be 
| Rozzy, aged two, but probably Rosa- 
mund, aged three (Rozzy of course is a 
perfectly delightful name, as anyone 
can see, but already her parents are 
beginning to talk of it being too babyish 
for her. Aren't parents remarkable ?), 
and she will say, “How do you do, 
Mr. Codde?” and it will all be very 
sad and tragical. 

“This is Rosamund,” said Rosa- 
| mund’s mother at five o'clock. She 
spoke in mingled tones of pride and 
apology—pride about Rosamund and 
apology for the coming half-hour of 
| Rosamund’s presence in the drawing- 
room. 

A small person with extremely 
| chubby red cheeks and hair of the 
| colour and texture of silky cobwebs 





~~ 


> 





] : , : i J 
walked solemnly into the room, look- | 


ing absurdly like a miniature edition of | 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 

“Say, ‘How do you do, Mr. 
Codde?’ darling,” prompted Rosa- 
mund’s mother. 

Rosamund looked at me doubtfully 
from two almost round blue eyes. It 
was clear that lengthy and searching 
scrutiny was needed before one could 
be admitted into the privileged circle 
of Rosamund's friends. I waited with 
no small anxiety. It would be so very 
awkward if Rosamund were to burst 
into loud wails of despondency and dis- 
illusion. But my fears were ground- 
less; Rosamund evidently recognised 
good sterling stuff when she saw it. 
Her face creased into a smile of extreme 
friendliness. 

“ Hullo, Codde,” 
advanced without hesitationtowardsme. 

** Mister Codde, darling,” said Rosa- 
mund’s mother. 

Rosamund laid a miniature hand on 


said Rosamund, and | 


“‘Codde!” she said loudly. 

‘‘Codde it is,” I agreed with emphasis. 

“Qo-hoo!" chortled Rosamund and 
extended her arms. 

I recognised my cue and lifted her 


}on to my knee. 


“T've never seen her take to anyone 
so quickly before,” said Rosamund’ 
mother. “Rozzy, you're a perfectly 
disgraceful little flirt!” 

“ Sgrayful flut,” Rosamund assented, | 
unabashed. ‘Oo-hoo!” 4 

“Is she boring you frightfully?”| 
asked Rosamund's mother. “I can) 
send her up to the nursery again if she | 
is, you know.” 

“Rosamund’s mother,” I said sternly, | 
“cease to babble. Your daughter and | 
I have a matter of considerable import | 
ance to discuss together.” 


“Look!” Rosamund repeated urgently 
for the third time, proffering me a 
small ash-bowl. ‘Look, sugar!” — | 

I glanced rather sadly at Rosamund s 
mother. Her presence as third party 





my knee and looked trustingly into my 
face. Her own puckered again into a 


i smile of complete confidence. 





Ito our téte-d-téte introduced a certain | 


| constraint into the proceedings as 8 
|1 was concerned. Rosamund’s mother 
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is generally the most tactful of women, 
but it was evident that she did not 
understand the full delicacy of the 
situation. In her absence Rosamund 
and I could have discussed with con- 
siderable animation this question of 
sugar; in her presence I could only 
say feebly, ‘Sugar! Well, so it is.” 

Rosamund appeared torealise that my 
conversation about sugar was limited. 
She seized a large volume of Suake- 
spearg from the table by which we 
were sitting and planted it firmly on 
my head. 

“Look, book,” she said, changing 
the subject effectively. 

“Poor Mr. Codde!” laughed Rosa- 
mund’s mother. 

“Poor Codde!" laughed Rosamund. 
“Qo-hoo!" And she planted the volume 
again, still more firmly. 

“Rozzy, you're being a nuisance to 
Mr. Codde,” said Rosamund’s mother 
quite unnecessarily. 

“Not in the least,” I retorted. ‘If 
you must know, Rosamund’s mother, I 
like wearing volumes of SHAKESPEARE 
on my head.” 

But the mischief had been done. 
Rosamund scrambled off my knee and 
retired with dignity behind the revolv- 
ing bookcase. 

“That’s better, dear,” said Rosa- 
mund’s mother. ‘ Now play with dollie 
and leave Mr. Codde alone for a little.” 

“Rosamund’s mother,” I remarked 
sadly, “ you’re a very jealous woman. 
What do you think of the present un- 
reasonable state of the native law as 
regards salmon fishing on the Upper 
Zambesi, then?” 

Rosamund’s mother laughed gently. ' 

“It’s awfully kind of you, but I’m wih s\ ay i , 
sure that you re really thoroughly ——” aa \ 

“Look, toyce!” said Rosamund loudly, A “Map” PATTERN IS THE LATEST THING FOR AMERICAN WOMEN. We 8UGGEST 

| offering me a small and much-battered| rxar ovr Loxpoy PoLick SHOULD FOLLOW THEIR EXAMPLE. 
doll, a domino and a red counter. 


“Thank you very much,” Isaid,and| « Very odd,” commented Rosamund’s | but in quite a different way. ‘Go and 
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Placed the doll ostentatiously on my | mother. rub Mr. Codde’s nose for him, darling,” 
knee. “I’m hoping that Mummy isn’t} “Very odd,” Rosamund agreed, she said. ‘I think it’s a little out of 
the only jealous woman in the family,| ‘ Very queer,” suggested Rosamund’s | joint.” 

| you see,” I explained in a confidential | mother. Rather pointedly, as I thought, Rosa- | 
undertone. “Very quare,” Rosamund assented. | mund retired instead behind the reyolv- | 

But before I could go on to broaden| “ Very remarkable.” ing bookcase again. I began to tell 


this hint Rosamund’s attention was ‘Very markabub.” Rosamund’s mother one or two rather 
diverted elsewhere. Rosamund’s mother caught her up| pretty little incidents of my own child- | 
| “Look, darling,” said Rosamund’s suddenly and did the things to her hood. 
| mother, more unnecessarily than ever. | which all women but only the bravest| “ Why, where 's Rozzy?” asked Rosa- | 
She blew a mouthful of smoke from|of men can do to little girls of two} mund’s mother loudly in the very mid- 
| her cigarette into a little mother-o’- years old. There is no satisfaction in | dle of the prettiest. 
| pearl box and closed the lid. ‘Now| being a man in the presence of little} ‘“ Yourdaughter,” I saidcoldly," with- 
_ Rozzy open it and look inside.” girls of two. drew bebind——” 
Rosamund left my side instantly and “Oh, Rozzy, Rozzy,Rozzy!" laughed| ‘ Where is Rozzy? 
clutched at the box. Rosamund's mother. “‘ Heah ‘tis! exclaimed Rosamund, 
“Just for a mouthful of vapour she| “Oo-hoo!” chuckled Rosamund, who | emerging bumpily from behind the win- 
| left me,” I said bitterly. knew all about that. dow-curtains, 
“Hot!” said Rosamund very much} I coughed gently. “Doyouthinkit) “It’s her game,” remarked Rosa- 
puzzled, as the smoke curled up out of | will rain to-morrow ?” T asked. mund’s mother apologetically. 
the box in her hands. Rosamund’s mother laughed again,| ‘Anda very good game too,” I replied 
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warmly. “I like it ever so much better 
than bridge. Where's Rozzy ? Where 
is Rozzy?” ; 

“ Heah ‘tis! called Rosamund trium- 
phantly, repeating the performance. 
**Oo-hoo!” 

And after that, of course, some offi- 
cious nurse must needs come and talk a 
lot of nonsense about bed. Rosamund, 
I was thrilled to observe, kissed her 
mother once and me three times; she 
would indeed have gone on kiss- 
ing me till further notice if that 
unnecessary nurse hadn’t pulled 
her bodily away. There were 
a lot of unnecessary people in 
Rosamund's house that day. 

“ Rosamund’s mother,” 1 said 
thoughtfully when the door had 
finally closed, ‘one thing is very 
certain indeed. When I am 
turned out from here the day 
after to-morrow I shall most de- 
cidedly not go alone. Either by 
hook or, if driven to it, by crook 
I propose forcibly to elope with, 
abduct, kidnap or otherwise ob- 
tain possession of your daughter 
and carry her off with me. So 
don’t say I haven’t warned you.” 

But Rosamund’s mother did 

























not smile, because she really is 
rather an understanding person 
after all. “ PoorCodde,”’ she said 
gently, 

So now I shall never see Rozzy 
again, only somebody called 
probably Rosamund, who will 
shake hands with me politely 
and say, “ How do you do, Mr. 
Codde?” And it will all be 
| very sad and tragical. A, B.C. 


‘“Westeyan Cuurcn. 
Minister: Rev. J. Flesher Rumfitt. 
11 a.m.—Rev. J. F. Rumitt. 

7.30 p.m,—Rev. J. I’. Rufimfitt.”’ 

Scuth African Paper. 

| The printer seems to have made 
| a gallant effort, but the result 
was a misfit. 


| ‘The hot cross buns which we shall 
| expect to see in Halifax as usual before 
| Friday are said to date back to the time of the 
| Romans,”—Local Paper. 

Then we are glad we did not spend our 
Easter in Halifax. 





From an article on the Australian 
| team by Mr. Crem Hint :— 
| “Never shall I forget the shock I got when 
| I saw Richardson going in first, carryinga bat 
the whole blade of which was covered by cow- 
| hide carefully laced at the back. It must have 
| been quite 10lbs. heavier than an ordinary 
| one,"’—Kvening Paper. , 
But it will be nothing to the shock that 
Mr. Ricnarpson will get if he attempts 
| to use the same bat over here. 








AT THE PLAY. 
“ Karertna” (BARNES). 

“Tere is always hope—unfor- 
tunately.” This little line may per- 
haps be taken as the message of 
Anpreyev, in Katerina, or for that 
matter, I suppose, of most Russian 
dramatists. Or, no—that has too hil- 
arious a sound. “One must live, I 
suppose,” as the gentleman says who, 

















“OH, HOW I MISS MY WIFE!” 
Grong Sripecey (Mr. Jonn GiELGUD) Cools His 
FEVERED BROW AFTER MISSING HIS WIFE WITH THREE 
SHOTS FROM A REVOLVER AT CLOSE RANGE, 


having missed his wife at the range of 
two feet several times, decides that he 
is unable to shoot himself—that is more 
nearly the note. I know lamentably 
littleabout ANDREYEYV, his lifeand works, 
but I gather he read his Tcarnov; for one 
thing, this is the second time in a few 
weeks that we have seen at the same 
theatre a Russian gentleman humiliated 
and astonished beyond words by his 
having failed to hit a near connexion 
with a revolver at close range. One is 
beginning to think that Russians in 
the home are really like that. But I do 





not much believe in the astonishment. 


HARIVARL, 
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The surprising circumstance to me jp. 
not that they miss their wiyes and 
relations with revolvers, but that per. | 
sons so incurably incapable should eyey 
get so far as loading the things! 

The Barnes Theatre, which, in spite 
of the habitual gloom of its proceedings, | 
isa surprisingly jolly littleplace—likean 
animated mausoleum—was filled, I gus. | 
pect, with converted Tchehovites, who 
knew as little about Mr. ANDREYEV ag] 
did, If so, I fear they missed the 
twinkling and congenial gloom 
of Mr. T. and were slightly dashed 
by the almost unrelieyed and, 
perhaps, ‘ not quite nice” gloom 
of Mr. A. ‘There is no hope 
whatever for the “ too-feminine” 
Katerina, who, having been shot 
at by her husband without due 
cause, decides that she may as. 
well be missed for a sheep asa 
lamb, and gives him due cause 
with a ‘“‘nonentity”; thereafter 
develops manmania, and bounces 
rapidly from male to male, poor 
thing. Being Russian, she fails 
to jump out of the window, 
which everybody agrees is the 
best thing she could do, and 
when the curtain falls she is left 





still bouncing, with not many | 
clothes on. Meanwhile her hus- 
band spends a great deal of time 
on committees, adds five years | 
to his life in every interval, and 
constantly says, ‘“ What am I 
to do?” There are many good 
answers to this question, such 
as “Beat her!” “Golf,” .or 
* Take a pill, old boy ;” but they 
were never made, 

No, for all my admiration of 
the enterprise of Mr, Pam 
Ripgeway, | fear | shall play no 
leading part in the ANDRBYEV | 
boom, if any. There are many 
very good moments, particularly | 
in the Third Act, and some amus: | 
ing ones, and the characters are | 
very definitely alive. My trouble 
was that I should not have cared | 
very much if most of them had | 
been dead. Still, I wouldnotsay | 
a word to keep a single fellow-creature | 
from going to Barnes and enjoying not) 
only some extremely fine and uniform | 
acting, but the uncanny power of M.| 
Komisarsevsky's ‘ producing.” This | 
wizard with a dozen characters on @| 
tiny stage can suggest wide spaces ora) 
huge room six storeys up, he fills in the | 
tiniest gaps with live and significant | 
action, makes people whisper 80 that | 
they may be heard all over the house 
(though this does not always come off), 
and discovers in his players such | 


powers as no one ever suspected, os, 





cluding, I faney, themselves. 
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That very sincere and gifted young 
actor, Mr. Joun Greioup, for example, 
was daringly cast for the husband, who 
aged during the play, it seemed, from 
about thirty-five to filty; and he carried 
‘his years and his distresses with acl- 
| mirable dignity and distinction. Miss 
| Frances Carson, too, I have never seen 
| to better advantage ; Katerina is not an 
easy or a pleasant part, but one believed 
‘the worst of the woman and yet was 
sorry for her—an’ one can’t say fairer 
nor that. Mr. Ernest Mivroy, as the 
frank but fastidious lady-killer artist, 
had perhaps the most satisfying job and 
did it with his usual power and more 
than his usual humanity. Mr. Leonarp 
Upron, Mr. Guy Prnnam- Bourton, 
Miss Jean Forpes- Ropertson, Mr. 
Parrick WADDINGTON and many others 
with smaller opportunities did every- 
thing a wizard would have wished. 
There were calls for “ Komis,” but the 
wizard remained hid, Ay P.-E. 














THE UNHAPPY MOTORIST. 


In the old days, before one had a 
motor-car, how simple life was ! 

How simple it was to go to the 
theatre in the old days before one had 
a motor-car ! 

One walked comfortably to the nearest 
Tube station, sat in a comfortable Tube 
train, smoking and talking, or reading 
the evening paper, or enjoying the 
contented appearance of one’s fellow- 
passengers, most of them likewise for 
entertainment bound. Then one walked 
a short distance to the theatre, stepped 
leisurely inside, folded the coat and hat, 
and had four or five minutes in which 
to listen to the orchestra and observe 
the people coming in. One could esti- 
mate toa minute or two how long the 
journey would take—the whole pro- 
ceeding was orderly, dignified and easy. 
True, it was sometimes snowing, but 
then, if it was cold in the streets how 
beautifully warm it was in the Tube! 

But nowadays, when one has a car, 
what fever, stress, uncertainty and pain! 

_To begin with, so many are the pos- 
sible vicissitudes that no man can 
accurately estimate how long it will 
take to convey himself and family safely 
to their seats (if he does it in'a car). 
Kither he is w ildly early or wildly late 
—generally late. You may have noticed 
that the people who arrive in cars are 
generally late for dinner-parties ; the 
people who come by train or omnibus 

) Or taxi are generally punctual. It is 
| Bo credit to them. They have an easy 
itime of it. But figure to yourselves 
the lot of the poor devil who drives to 


the theatre for the first time in his own 
car! 


WO 
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comfortable smoke or pleasant conver- 
sation; nor, like the happy fellow in 
the Tube, may he feel himself the friend 
and equal of his fellow-citizens about 
him. On the contrary, for every inch 
of the way the hand of every man is 
against him. Pedestrians detest and 
fear him; and other motorists despise 
him. If he drives fast he is loathsome ; 
and even if he drives slowly he wins 





Hasccnew. 
“KATJA THE DANCER.” 
Katerina (* Katja”)... Miss Frances Carson. 


no smiles. So far from commending 
him for his caution, his fellow-citizens 
hoot angrily behind him and pass him 
with a scowl. In either case the police 
at every corner are on the watch to 
surprise him in an error or a wicked- 
ness; and even while those great men 
wave him forward he cannot but feel 
that they do it with reluctance. All 
the way too the evil-minded pedes- 
trian is setting traps for the innocent 
fellow. Schoolboys intent on self- 
butchery lie in wait for him in side- 
streets and dart out suddenly in the 
darkest places. Girls arm-in-arm de- 
liberately cross the main road with their 
backs to him, ready for a dreadful end 
if only they can land him in the dock. 
Taxis pounce upon him in secluded 
squares; huge trams and omnibuses do 
all they can to crush him in the open. 
The lights in all the streets, or so it 
seems, are gradually lowered as he 
passes down them. 

Yet when he arrives at his destina- 
tion and deposits his wife his troubles 
have scarcely begun. Commissionaires 
shoo him away, the whole world seems 
to be hooting at and hating him ; plaus- 
ible small boys leap upon the step and 
guide him down back-streets through 





reading the newspaper for him; no 








rows of fruit-stalls to distant havens, 


from which he is instantiy ejected by 
the police. After prolonged mancouy- 
ring, anxiety and strain he is at last 
allowed to park his detestable car in an 
alley a good five minutes’ walk from 
the theatre. That is to say, he is shown 
a small and almost inaccessible space 
between two highly-polished cars and 
told that he may there insert his own. 
The process of insertion involves seven 
short journeys forward and seven in 
reverse, A knot of willing helpers 
gathers round and shouts contradictory 
advice at him; every now and then the 
engine stops, and every now and then 
the gear-thing jams in reverse, When 
the car is at last in position, not too 
close to the car in front, the wheels the 
correct distance from the pavement 
and the car facing east, a constable 
approaches and informs him that the 
car cannot remain there unless it faces 
west. He re-enters the car and begins 
again. 

Some minutes later, after a ceremon- 
ial distribution of his small change 
among the small boys, policemen, car- 
minders and casual loafers who have 
been helping him through this trying 
time, he sets off, hot and weary, at a 
shambling trot, for the theatre. His 
wife, to whom he has forgotten to give 
the tickets, awaits him, patiently or not, 
in the foyer. There may even be a few 
well-chosen words on either side, after 
which they stumble into the stalls in 
the dark, crawl over twenty-six knees, 
ankles and toes, and are rightly detested 
by thirteen people or more. The play is 
well on, and they sit down in a bad 
temper, wondering what it is all about 
and why everyone is laughing. It is 
some time before he, at any rate, can 
devote his mind to the drama, for it is 
occupied with higher things. Did he 
leave the lights on? Will someone 
pinch the rug? Will anyone pinch the 
car? The heroine may agonise on the 
brink of death or dishonour; she leaves 
him cold. What worries him is whether 
and how he will be able to un-park 
himself alive. He broods over past 
humiliations and looks forward dismally 
to another instalment at eleven o'clock ; 
the heroine may cut her throat for all 
he cares. 

After the theatre his w fe would like 
a little supper or dance. The haunt 
selected is about three hundred yards 
away. Having acar, it should only take 
them twenty minutes to get there. The 
streets have now become a Bedlam of 
frantic cars, all of them his enemies. 
He falls in behind a motor-bus and 
proceeds at the pace of an exhausted 
snail in the wrong direction. Swept 
along by the main stream, like some- 
thing caught in a glacier, he makes a 
wide circuit towards his destination. At 
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length he sees an opportunity to 
turn off to the right. Overjoyed, he 
thrusts out his hand, and a policeman 
thrusts out his 
regulation at this point he may only 
turn to the left. Probably at this 
moment the engine stops in sheer dis- 
gust and the self-starter refuses duty. 
The eyes of the whole world are upon 
him—an outeast,anenemy of the people, 
dazzled with lights, deafened with noise; 


| buses thunder, policemen converge upon 


him, panic seizes him. And by the time 


| he is extricated from this situation, if 
| he remains capable of thought, he thinks 


| with longing of the cosy Tube. Still, he | 


has now escaped from the main road 


| and he is speeding merrily down a side- | . 
| street, due south. True, his destination | come in, or the Bishop or anything like 


By the latest traffic | What are you sayin’? 
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beggin’ at the door every day with never | 
a coat at all? Would you have me | 
dandyin’ round the town, and some of | 
the poor people to be the way they are? 
How could | go into the houses——9 

Ah, go along, Michael,’ he says, as kindly 
as you like—‘ go along,’ says he, ‘and | 
set your heart at rest; me coat’ll do me 

a long time yet.’ 


THE OVERCOAT. 


“Sh! 'Tis a hat I have—a tall hat. 
» Yerrah! not at 
lall. What would I be wearin’ a tall hat | 
\for? Don't you know well there's only 
lone man in this town that would be 
| goin’ about in a hat of that kind? And 
that's the whole story of this one. j 
| “Stand in off the road an’ i'll tell “That settled it. ‘Well,’ says I to 
;you. Have you taken any notice of | meself, ‘ he’ll not buy one himself, and 
Father Scanlan this last few weeks? Of} he ought to have one—and he’s goin’ 
course you have. Sure, isn’t the whole |to have one.’ So I made up me mind 
| place talkin’ about it? Don’t you know | to do what I wanted to do all along, but 
lit ’s a scandal to the town that he'd be | not likin’ to offend him. vs 
| goin’ round the place, an’ he the way he| “1 fixed it up with Riordan the tailor, 
lis? Himself doesn’t care a straw how /and we had it sent be post yesterday 
|he looks, but if any stranger was to | from Rusheen—velvet collar—and Och! 
it’s a fine coat altogether. 





} 
| 
| 


| is due north, but be has only to go| that, the place would be disgraced alto-| ‘Con Riordan was goin’ there and 
| round in a circle a few more times and 


who knows ?—he may reach it in the 


end. 


Then he will have fun parking the 
thing again. 

How simple life was in the old days, 
before one hada motor-car! A. P. H. 








Commercial Candour. 
From a money-lender’s advertise- 


| ment :— 








nsult me with confidence, and 


‘* You can « 

if no business results, no harm will be done 

Provine.al Paper. 

But if business does result, then look 
out for yourself 


Poster displayed in provincial town: 
“Put this in your pipe. 
Prorits or THe Tonacco Trust 
£8,090,000, 
For Socialism 

and fags at cost price—like sewers. 
Join the Independent Labour Party 
We have smoked some pretty powerful 
tobacco in our time, but we draw the 

line at fags like sewers. 


” 





From the description of a church :— 

“Since its erection it has undergone some 
internal changes and alterations. . . through 
the liberality of the late - —, J.P., in 
opening three east windows in the north side.” 

Trish Paper. 

This was, we gather, a Protestant church, 
or they would have had more regard to 
the cardinal points. 


“Secretary Wanted, live wire, with the 
following qualifications: Must take down short- 
hand verbatim, neat, fast and accurate typist, 
accustomed to composing good sales letters. 
Complete knowledge of secretarial duties. Good 
knowledge of German and French. Used to 
acting as understudy to managing director. 
Good appearance and address. Stock size, so 
as could act as mannequin for fur coats when 
necessary. Must be anxious to make head- 
way.” —Daily Paper. 

In her spare time she might undertake 
the captaincy of the English cricket 
team. 


gether, and he the most respected man 
that's in it—and the first in it too. 
‘Sure, that ould overcoat he has, ’tis 
hardly you'd offer it to a tinker at the 
door; and he wouldn't take it if you 


took it with him, and meself saw Micky 
the Post goin’ up to the house with it 
this mornin’. He'll never guess where 
it came from nor who sent it. 

“Sure, you'd do anything for a man 





did. like that, when you wouldn't give the 
‘“‘And with the fine— Talk of the | black of your nail to a fellah like that 
divil! Here's Larry comin’ round the | ould crawler of a Larry that’s just 


corner, the old hypocrite! Go on away | passed us. Do you see him now, goin’ 
ower that, Larry, | wouldn't give ye a| up to the priest’s house ? 
penny to save me life; into the next! usual, 1 suppose. 

public-house ‘twould goif Idid. Goon} “Well, to make a long story short, I 
jand try another bit of honest work ;|}says to meself, when | saw the coat 
long enough it is since you did the last. goin’ up this mornin’, I says to meself, 
| ‘An ould hypocrite, that fellah,if ever |* He'll have to have a hat to go with it; 
there was one. D' ye mind the minit 1 | that coat ’ll only show up his ould hat 
said ‘tinker’ the way he hops round|that he has.’ And with that I hops 
the corner ? |into Riordan’s—he 'd know his size, | 

“ But about the hat—or the overcoat. it hought—and Con went off as fast as 
I was sayin’ with the fine weather | his bicycle could take him to Kilgowry 
comin’ ‘twould never do for the priest | And here’s the hat. 1 ‘il get Micky the 
to be wearin’ that coat of his; it’s green | Post to take it across this evenin’, the 
mouldy with age it is. way he'll think it came with the coat, 

“I've been thinkin’ for the past week} “ He'll be in great style on Sunday; 
or two, and last Sunday I made bold to | we needn't be ashamed of him anyway. 
speak up to him. ‘ You won't mind, | Of course he isn’t to know where they 
Father, | hope?’ says I. ‘ Not at all,’ came from—not yet anyway. That's 
says he ; ‘mind what?’ hesays. You'd why I wanted you to—— Here’s that 
be in dread to offend him, though him- | ould creeper Larry again. The Saints 
self would give away all he had, barrin’ preserve us! If it isn’t the coat he has 
his collar, that would be no use to any-|on him—and me with the bat!” 
one else. <== 

“* Well, really and truly, Father,’ says 
I, ‘you won't mind, I know, but in 
dacency you ought to have a new over- | supposed to be an extinct volcano, was on = 
coat,’ 1 says; ‘if it was grass itself it |" por mag! re henge yuuet 
couldn't be greener,’ says 1. ‘I thought meee po Pere fader ir nesting grounds, 
perhaps you mightn’t have noticed it," | their eggs being destroyed.” —/’rovincial Paper 
says 1,‘ or I wouldn't be so bold.’ And 
I don’t think he'd notice what colour 
"twould be if it comes to that. 

‘‘* Yerrah! man alive,’ says he, as 
good-natured as you like— yerrah !' he 
says, ‘don’t bother your head about me 
and me coat. What do 1 want with a 
new coat, and I to have one that’s good 
enough? Is it spendin’ what coppers 
I have on a coat to have two I'd be| You take your choice, but either Way | 
when there's half-a-dozen poor people | you pay your money. 


Cadgin’ as 





j 


Un-natural History. 
“Black Combe Mountain, in ¢ umberland 


“Sayinas or THE WEEK. 

In finance, everything that is agreeable 1 
unsound, and everything that is § und is dis- 
agreeable.— Mr '_ Sunday Paper. 
rHe WEEK. 


Churchiul.’ 

“FINnanciaL SAYINGS OF 
In finance everything that is agreeable 18 
| sound, and everything that is disagreeable 1s 


| unsound —Mr. Winston Churciall, 
Same Paper. 
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| THE FRIEND IN NEED. 
| | 
| 
| : 





“ HELLO—A BREAKDOWN? ALLOW mE, MApaAm. THE ROOT OF THE TROUBLE Is OFTEN DIRTY PLU 
I KNOW ALL ABOUT THESE TrTaNs. OR CARBURETTOR CHOKED, 








Bi IN THIS CASE IT MAY BE A STOPPAGE IN THE Un, OF COURSE, IT MAY BE THAT YOUR BIG ENDS 
WATER CONNECTION, HAVE RUN OUT 





OR THERE I8 JUST A CHANCE THAT YOUR GEAR-BOX AND WHILE WE'RE AT IT WE MAY AS WELL MAKE 8URE 
SELECTOR I8 JAMMED. THAT THE UNIVERSAL JOINTS HAVEN T GOT TORN OUT, 














Bur In any CASE IT CAN'T BE ANYTHING SERIOUS. I SHOULD JUST WAIT TILL AN A.A, MAN COMES ALONG. 














| 


| place of thieves and murderers who from its darkest fast-| 
| nesses issue treacherous propaganda pointing to nothing 
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The Lady. “He Won’? TAKE ANY NOTICE IF YOU ROAR AT HIM LIKE THAT. 





(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Russia of to-day may be bluntly regarded as the lurking- 


but renewed massacre and expropriation; or it may be looked 
upon as a land cleared at last of obsolete encumbrances, 
where a nation, no longer of serfs but of pioneers, is hewing 
out new and better ways through an unsurveyed wilderness. 
Mr. L. Hapen Guest, M.P., in The New Russia (Burrer- 
wortH), relegating to a dim background any remembrance 
of past convulsions, presents a series of statistical tables and 
analyses—dry reading, some of it—to show that the more 
favourable interpretation is the true one. He makes no 
attempt, wisely no doubt, to allot responsibility for troubles 
that he wishes forgotten, and is openly enthusiastic about 
many aspects of the new régime; yet it is to his credit that 
he refrains from much special pleading and allows an idea 
of the appalling state of misery and poverty still obtaining 
in Russia to be inferred from his figures. He shows con- 
clusively, what was never in doubt, that the natural resources 
of Russia are very great indeed, and goes on to argue that 
things generally are not so black there as they were three or 
four years ago. One cannot but rejoice at any mitigation 
of the sufferings of our loyal ally of the early years of the 
War, nor can one altogether disregard the returning volume 
of Russia’s external trade; yet opponents of the Communistic 
theory will have no difficulty in deducing from the statistics 
quoted—what indeed the author admits—that the improve- 
ment is just precisely proportionate to the abandonment, 
with the introduction of the New Economic Policy of 1921, 
of those doctrines on which the Revolution was founded. 
Noris it a difficult further deduction that continued improve- 
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ment must depend on accelerated movement in the same 
direction. The value of the present book lies in its presenta- 
tion of fairly reliable material on which to base an estimate, 
not necessarily in agreement with the author's own estimate, 
of the rapidity and certainty of that movement. 





“The worth of sentiment,” says Conran in The Docer 
Patrol, “lies in the sacrifices men will make for i sake. 
This aphorism I think sums up the trend of many of Mrs, 
Auten Harker’s novels and much of the secret of her | 
appeal. Most of her characters are swayed by sentiment; | 
occasionally, but not always, by sentiment embodying & | 
principle. Challenged by their activities you agree or dis- 
agree with the sentiment; whereupon Mrs. Harker sends 
some indubitably decent person to the stake for it and 
leaves you in a glow of rewarded confidence or an agony of 
baffled dissent. Dissent is usually, I confess, my portion, | 
and, though Hilda Ware (Murray) is to my mind the 
strongest and most original of its writer’s stories, it found 
me at my customary pole of nonconformity. I will not say | 
that my affections, like Noan’s dove, found nothing = 
ever to perch on. On the contrary, I thought Hilda, ' e 
protective wife of a selfish novelist, Jack her son, and Du cle 
her daughter, all charming people as far as ans eres 
Happily for their spiritual development the novelist 
his heart to Rachel Stroud, his quaint little secretary, om 
shattered the family complacency by running away yer 
her. Hilda, whom he characteristically got to do his * | 
ing, was asked to facilitate a divorce; but, being an ane | 
Catholic, she refused, On Jack’s representation that Rac i 
would be ostracised and that his father would probably | 
abandon her, she relented ; and Rachel became Mrs. ae 
Hilda's martyrdom for an unwritten and, I think, unwritabie | 





1 , is Si s j 
law of charity, and Rachel’s martyrdom as its embarrass? | 
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beneficiary, are both excellently de- 
geribed. The ironic and lovable side of 
Mrs. Harker’s wit thrives best on 
harassing situations; and I hope she 
will shatter her cast’s domestic felicity 
quite as completely, and if possible a 
little earlier, in her next volume. 
Do I ken Jonn Peet with his coat of 
grey ? 
Well, of course I knew the words of the 
lay, 
When I sang in my boyhood, far, far 
away, 
Of his hounds and his horn in the 
morning. 
3ut now I know all that memory saves 
Of Pees and his crony, Joun Woop- 
cock GRAVES, 
Thebard who wrote the immortal staves, 
Time’s cancelling finger scorning. 
So here's to John Peel and his votary 
true, 
Mr. Hugu Macnenu, who traces each 
clue, 
And faithfully handles the sceptical 
crew 
With tones of rebuke and warning. 
And here’s to Lord ULiswater, genial 
and wise, 
Whose preface all sportsmen will eulo- 
gise, 
And to Messrs. Heatran Cranton, who 
charm our eyes 
With the volume’s lavish adorning. 


_Any lady or gentleman proposing to 
visit India might do worse than go 
through a short course of the novels of 
Mr. Hizton Brown. I regard it as an 
excellent provision that we should select 
and train so carefully a succession of 
intelligent youths for the Indian Civil 
and other allied Services. Callow and 
impressionable they go forth, do their 
little bit, and return in due course with 
pensions and a sufficiency of surplus 
energy to devote to the writing of 
Works dealing with their adopted 
country. Whereby we get now and 
then a really good book ; at the least, a 
presentment ofa distant land by some- 
,one who should know something! - 
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Customer (who has lost his luggage, to village shopman), “Can I BUY A DRESS-SHIRT 


HERE ?” 


Shopman, “I'm 
THE SEASON'S 


SEE, 


yralds 





about it. 
| 80 good a story 
| Worth reading. 


I do not think Susanna (ALLEN AND Unwty) 


as Dictators, Limited, but it is quite 
[he motive power sometimes seems 


inadequate; that is to say, the author does not make it 
clear why the heroine was so extremely bitter against her 
| cheery, masterful, but rather rackety husband. We can 
understand her leaving him on the spur of the moment, but 
| t comes with something of a shock to find her resentment 
| So lasting. Of course Susanna was a Scots girl, and we 
| know that your Scottish woman, true as steel when it 
| Comes to a real crisis, may seem sometimes a trifle hard on 


| the surface, 


Also Mr. Brown might plead that he had to 


—2 in a good deal of space and had already almost exhausted 
ron “ogee of the Mysore coffee plantations. With a good 
| *y¢ for character, he is commonly more successful with his 











































































You | 
| 
men than with his women. I like his colony of planters 
well enough, and Jimmy himself comes through his final 
ordeal with flying colours in the good old style; but his | 
leading lady does not make a great appeal. I fancy the | 
most susceptible of male reviewers can be trusted to | 
treat her quite dispassionately. 


sorry, Sin, put I HAVEN'T SUCH A THING IN THE PLACE. 
OVER FOR THEM NOW.” 








Satisfaction with a quiet country life is often as fine a 
tribute to the satisfied one as to the country, and nothing 
in Mrs. Jaxer Courtsey’s interesting career—now, as she 
says, Recollected in Tranquillity (HetNeMann)—suits her 
better than its childhood. There is a touch of CowrEr’s 
Olney and FirzGrraip’s Woodbridge about her native Barton- 
on-Humber; and her vicarage night-nursery, looking out on 








tombstones, is a gracious and humanised Haworth. She 

















| humours there, of course, 


| Oxford chapter however introduces an excellent disquisition 
on girls’ schools, and I was sorry the educational interest 


| nicaand forthe Ministry 


| plot. It is just the account of a young man’s pro- 
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had a crinolined nurse who “ moved ” to her superiors ; her 
sister's governess, fired by the Franco-Prussian War, wrote 
a sonnet, “They tell me Paris has Succumbed”; and she 
herself was invariably asked, when seen about with a book, 
if she had “no sewing to do.” Yet her family’s genteel 
isolation gave its many children solidarity and a standard, 
and rendered them lovers of the countryside. One at least 
was an artist. The Lincolnshire people around them were 
“characters.” Even their Rabelaisianisms were local and 
droll. And there were dozens of small employers and next 
tono unemployment. Personally I saw Miss Hocartn, as 
she then was. off to Oxford with reluctance. There were 
as when Miss WorpswortH 
enjoined Miss Hocartn’s sole competitor not to win the 
scholarship predestined for Miss Hoacartu. But they have 
not the body and bouquet of the Lincolnshire vintage. The 
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a book as Mr. Mow’raaur has it in him to write. Which is 
as much as saying that no one can possibly afford to miss it 


The sajlorman of the old school c) erished a deeply. 
rooted dislike for being, as he phrased it with more Vigour 
than elegance, “ shipmates with a petticoat.” If hig ex- 
perience had introduced him to many seagoing females of 
the type of Patricia Tyson, wife of the skipper of the barque 
The Laird of Drylaw, there would have been vi ry sound rea. 
sons for his prejudice. Mrs. Tyson is the first of Mr. Sypypy 
Locn’s Three Predatory Women (ALLEN ann Unwin), and, 
incidentally, the only one who really merits the appellation, 
Fickle, selfish and passionate in a shallow way, she cannot 
refrain from fractising her wiles on any man within range, 
the ship's officers not excepted, and it is no wonder that 
The Laird of Drylaw’s solitary passenger soon discovers 
that his long-planned voyage in a wind-jammer is to pro- 








was not followed up. 
Subsequent work as a 
Civil Service clerk, as 
librarian of The Times 
Book Club, on The 
Encyclopedia Britan 


tt 


of Munitions is hardly 
as entertaining to the 
reader as it obviously 
was to the writer. For 
me the true praise of 
Mrs. Courtney's book 
is that an old friend 
asked her “ to ‘do’ Bar- 
ton,” and she has done 
it perfectly. 


Rough Justice(CHarro 
AND Winpus) is Mr. 
C, E. Monracun’s first 
full-length novel since 
1913, and, if not the 
sort of book that one 
gladly waits thirteen 
years for, it is never 
theless a brilliant and 
delightful piece of work. 
It has no subtlety of! 
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vide him with quite another form of excitement than those 
ee TEE Gy PES he had anticipated. 
Truth to tell, Patricia 
smacks more of Chelsea 
than of the high South 
latitudes, and the 
Thames side gasometers 
would be a more appro: | 
priate background than 
old Cape Stiff for her 
shoddy philanderings. ] 
fancy too that nautical 
critics would have a 
good deal to say, more 
pointed than __ polite, 
about Captain Tyson's 
much-vaunted seaman- 
ship. But, apart from 
these technical short- 
comings, Mr. Loca 
has some good de- 
scriptive passages, both 
in this and in the third 
story of the trio, which 
tells of the escape of 
a young Ulysses from 
a shabby siren of the 
Queensland bush, and 
contains some admir- 
able studies of Austra- 





TOO DEEP FOR WORDS. 








gress, from his early years in his father's house by the 
Thames, through preparatory and public school and 
Oxford to the War, in which he enlisted as a private; and 
at every stage of the journey, as a glance at Who's Who 
will make plain to you, the author is on the sure ground of 
personal experience. A book written with such knowledge 
and in Mr. Monracue’s really exquisite style could not 
help being a fine one. I wish I could go further and pro- 
claim a masterpiece. But to write the really great book 
you must be above the battle, and Mr. Montaaus is always 
in the thick of it. In particular, he champions the cause of 
the world’s failures so ardently as to forget that upper-dogs 
need charity as surely as under-dogs need sympathy. There 
is indeed a touch of malice in his drawing of one or two of 
the subsidiary characters in this book. And small blame to 
him for that! If youand I in our clumsy-fingered way enjoy 
constructing efligies of those we hate in order to stick pins 








into them, what must it be like for Mr. Monraaue? And 
what we may deplore as critic we may surely enjoy as 
reader, being not above a little malice ourselves. On the 
whole, 1 should say that Rough Justice is probably as great 








lian types, notably that of Cheerless Charles, the drunken 
| cook, “inte Os REN 
Never in any novel have I encountered so many proposals 
of marriage as are to be found in Miss Anne Tankerton 
(Lang). Through her childhood and early womanhood 
Brenda Tankerton suffered severely from the tyranny of her 
Aunt Anne, and when death removed this Draconian old | 
lady Brenda found herself an heiress with liberty to spread | 
her wings. Promptly Mrs. Frep Reynowps transports her | 
from the dour domain where she had lived to a house full 
to overflowing with paying-guests. Rumours of Brenda's | 
wealth soon began to be circulated, and these reports had @ | 
devastating effect upon the mental and moral equilibrium | 
of the majority of her fellow-guests. In fact Mrs, ReyNouds 
stages a grand parade of wooers. I have not counted the | 
precise number of men of all ages who attended this parade | 
and came empty away from it. For—you will not be - 
prised to hear this—there was a man who stood aloof, ant 
he—I spotted him from the beginning—was the one to 
whom Brenda was attracted. ‘This story gives Mrs. Rev- 
NOLDS but little chance to show her abilities. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

Tue 1.L.P. conference at Whitley Bay 
hasbeenconcluded, and itseemsthat the 
Millennium has again been postponed. 


Judging by the number of cricketers 
who have taken to writing for ¢he 
Press, the pen is mightier than the 
sward, 


It is rumoured now that the player 











who ought to have been included in the 
Australian team, and wasn’t, demanded 
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Lectures in salesmanship ate being 
given in London. The final examin- 
ation is said to be a stiff one. The can- 
didate is expected to stand before a 
mirror talking to himself until he is 
persuaded to buy one of his own com- 
modities, * 

One of the new fashionable colours is 
“crushed tomato.” Immaculate shop- 
walkers manfully hide their emotion 
when ladies place battered samples of 
the fruit on the counter to ensure 





getting the exact shade. 


MELBA says that when singing we 
should always clench something tightly 
inour hands. Sowedo, It's the soap. 

pet 

It is now being suggested that there 
used to be another and larger pyramid 
by the side of the others. 
course was before the advent of Amer- 
ican souvenir-hunters, 


Twonews items state, first, that there 
are too many doctors in New Zea'and, 
and secondly that there is a record 
apple crop. 








| 
too much for his articles, 
* 

With reference to the three- 
hundredth anniversary of Fran- 
cis Bacon's death, Mr. ALFRED 
Noyes reminds us that he is 
said to have had eyes like a viper. 
Many a writer, on the other 
hand, has innocent eyes but no 
tercentenary. y 


The Panama Eldorado in 
which Sir ALFrepD Monpis inter- 
ested should compensate him for 
the Utopia he has missed by not 
sticking to Mr. Ltoyp Grorae. 

x * 


a 
As the cuckoo has not yet been 
heard in Epping Forest we can 
only suppose that it is waiting for 
a definite offer from the B.B.C. 
* * 


* 

Mr. Cuurcnitn is reported 
to be taking a course of artificial 
sunbeams. This is no doubt to 
accustom him to the fierce light 
| that always beats on a Chan- 
| cellor at Budget time. 


Kent local authorities are con- 
sidering means of developing 
village life. Owing to the in- 
crease in motor tratlic one of the 
| first precautions taken should 
| be to provide subways for foolish 
| young fowls. : 





* 





_Lassoing, it seems, is the latest diver- 
sion of young Society people. ‘This is 
one result of giving young Society peo- 
ple so much rope. _ 


| Mahogany should be washed with 
Vinegar and cold tea, says a spring- 
cleaning hint. All sheikhs use it. 

% 

According to Mr. Arruur Bourcnier, 
the comic note always pays in the end. 
So that is why the tailors’ letters in- 
variably end up with “a remittance 
will oblige,” 


* 





One good way to overcome the prob- 
|#m of what to do with old salety- 
| Tazor blades is to use an ordinary razor. 
eerie ssielinapaitchlndociiaientiniiies 
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Scots Wife. “Wert, DEAR, THI8 ISNA WEARIN’ THE 
* TYRES OOT, ONYWAY.” 


wind is always tempered to the 
shorn lamb ! 


Mr. Bruce says that there is 
a job for everybody in Australia. 
Probably this is why so few 
people immigrate. 


Two Essex sisters who are 
centenarians have never learnt 
to read, or write. It is not 
stated if they attribute their 
longevity to this. 


In Southern Ireland a motor- 
car is reported to have jumped 
over a wall, One theory is that 
it shied at a piece of orange-peel. 


According to a scientist, the 
domestic hen has very little in- 
telligence. Nevertheless, she 
never forgets the size of our 
egg-cups. ‘ 


There has been a strike of 
lawyers in Roumania. We never 
get a bit of luck like that in this 
country. " 

“Is thereany body alive to-day 
who really remembers Water- 
loo?” asks a Sunday paper. We 
shouldn’t wonder. It is just 
possible too that there are pas- 
sengers still travelling on sub- 
__.__| urban branches of the Southern 








A bagpipe player will walk at the 
head of a peace demonstration which is 
being held in London, If he takes our 
advice he will run. 

* * 

Fines imposed in the police courts of 
Surrey during the past year totalled 
over thirty thousand pounds. Itis con- 
fidently expected that this county will 
now be able to declare a dividend, 

* 4 


It is said that women nowadays 
prefer short husbands. But then they 
always were prone to stoop to folly. 


A scientist says mankind will always 
walk, True; it’s the only way to pass 





farther down the car. 


Railway who dimly remember Charing 
Cross. 

Our sympathy is with the woman 
who isin the habit of talking to herself 


word, » 


A new golf-club with a peculiar hook 
on the end has been invented by a Glas- 
gow golfer. This should enable a golfer 
to play his lost ball from the pocket of 


his caddie. re 
* 





Mr. and Mrs. Dovanas Farrpasks 
are going round the world. It is be- 
lieved that if they are satisfied with it 
they may decide to take it, 


But this of | 


How true it is that the | 


and persists in trying to have the last | 








| 
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THE ODDS ON ENGLAND. 
(By our Australian Correspondent.) 

In my present article I propose to deal with the question 
of England’s chances of victory in the coming Test matches. 
I shall discuss Australia’s prospects later, but I have no 
hesitation in saying that, if only she could avail herself 

| of the services of six Trumpers and five Spofforths 
SHE WOULD WIN 
handsomely. When we come to examine in detail the 
team selected by the Board of Control we find that there are 
no Trumpers and no Spofforths. Here then is 
A GREAT POINT IN ENGLAND'S FAVOUR 
and one which may affect the issue very materially. On 
the other hand, all the Australian batsmen are capable of 
making a great many runs and, should they do so, 
ENGLAND'S VICTORY 
will not be gained without a struggle. 

In looking through the Australian records I find that 
since the War every single player has been dismissed at one 
time or another without scoring, If they all allow this to 
happen again during the first innings of the opening match— 
and nothing is impossible in cricket—it is likely that 

ENGLAND WILL OBTAIN A SUBSTANTIAL LEAD, 
| and it is hardly going too far to assert that if she makes full 
use of any such initial advantage and does equally well in 
the second innings she will come 
VERY NEAR TO VICTORY. 

Considerable stress has been laid upon the fact that Aus- 
tralia is sending two really first-class wicket-keepers. One 
must remember, however, that, unless the batsmen co- 
operate by venturing out of their ground or by actually hitting 
the ball as it passes, the wicket-keeper's services might well 
be dispensed with altogether. In fact, a long-stop (who 
might also be a bowler) would be of more use; but as 
long-stop fielding is a dying art in Australia I am afraid 
that the present team has had to sail without any long-stops 
at all. This may 

MILITATE SERIOUSLY AGAINST AUSTRALIA’S 
CHANCES. 

It must not be imagined that I am in any way decrying 
or depreciating the English batsmen. On the contrary, | 
believe that with ten or possibly eleven exceptions England 
possesses some of 

THE BEST BATSMEN IN THE WORLD. 

Iam afraid that the fast bowlers will prove very ex- 
pensiye. On your diminutive grounds a well-bumped fast 
ball may easily cross the boundary without bouncing again, 
thereby costing the fielding side six byes. The only alter- 
native is to bowl without letting the ball bounce at all; but 
this will be just as expensive since the English batsmen get 
so much PRACTICE WITH FULL-PITCHES. 

: I must confess, not without a feeling of pride, that our 
side contains nothing but tip-top fielders. Too much import- 
ance should not be attached to this, however, for it must 
be remembered that nothing is more difficult to field cleanly 
than a mis-hit, and that nobody ean bring off catches that are 

OUT OF REACH, 

The English batsmen know this already or I should cer- 
ey | not have mentioned it. 
| I do not think the mattor a vital one, but I must con- 
| fess that I experience certain misgivings when I reflect that 
| Our team contains 
NO ROUND-ARM BOWLERS AT ALL 


en ete 


how far these omissions will affect the result remains to he 
seen, 
It is of course impossible to predict anything for certain 
but I am confident in my own mind that unless one side 
or the other establishes a marked and early superiority the 
issue will be in doubt for ; 
SOME CONSIDERABLE TIME. 
EN PRS PORE ART 
“ TRANSFERS.” 
(Indian Official.) 

[(* The policy of the Governinent seems to be to circulate its officers 
like so many doubtful coins.”—Jndian Daily Paper.) 
Brine the tacks and gunny-bags, the matting and the string, 

Shove the grand piano in its case 
(Or what the ants have left of it); away with everything; 

Rend our battered heirlooms from the p!ace 
Where each and every one of them a full six months has 

lain 
(Which was more than one could really guarantee); 
Chairs, tables, miscellanea—bo! pack the lot again— 
Five-and-twenty miles of road and ninety miles of train 
Singing—after—me— 


Transfer, transfer—round-a-round-a-round ; 

Keep the game alive, 

Shift and shunt and drive, 

Pack as soon as you ‘ve unpacked and start when you 
arrive; 

Transfer, transfer ; the Lord knows why ; 

But it’s transfer, transfer till we droop and die, 

For it keeps the circulation up and therefore you and I 

Are doing another flit to-morrow morning 


Send the dogs and horses cff—what odds if they sueeumb? 
Slay and eat the chickens and the ducks; 

Serap the cherished garden ; let the pigeon-house be dumb; 
Concentrate on bullock-carts and trucks ; 

Will the glass go west again or will it be the plates? 
Will the whole collection reach its goal— 

Sixty-seven dealwood cases, five-and-forty crates? 

What's the use of speculating? Leave 1t to the Fates; 
Fret not, weary soul! 

Shall we lose a lot on this? What do you suppose? 
Will the servants leave us? © Yes, they will. 

Should we try to take the children ? Goodness only knows;— 
Pack and trek and keep on hoping still. 

The work was going decently ? We'd sort of settled here? 
We liked the place and people? Cut it out! 

We haven't had a transfer for the best of half a year 

And it’s time we hit the trail again, so cut your stick and 

clear ; 

Down tents !—Right about ! 


Transfer, transfer—round-around-a-ree ; 

Dear old General Post, 

The game we love the most— 

Moving, moving, moving, till a man gives up the ghost: 

Transfer, transfer ; the deuce knows where ; 

But it’s transfer, transfer till they drive us to despa, 

For it keeps the circulation up—but it’s mighty hard to 
bear 5 

When you're doing another flit to-morrow mornimg. 








From an account of Lord and Lady Reapixe’s farewell 
to India :— 

“On arriving at the Gateway their Excellencies took 4 warm fare- 
well of many leaders of communities with whom th had come into 
contact during the past five years, including ruling Prices, et. 


Sunday Paper. 




















and no underhand bowler worthy of the name. Precisely 


Well, they'll meet them again over here. 
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Hostess, “1’s AFRAID OUR BUTLER IS PROVING FAR FROM SATISFACTORY.” 
Child. “Way pow’? you pivorce nim, Mummy?” 


"LOGICAL NOVELS. 
1l.—THE PATHOLOGICAL. 


my study. Shivering a little she was. 
| She trod on the scattered pages. 

* Philippos, what a long novel!” 
Herepiry. “Long, yes. It takes an old family 
In all Mayfair there is nobody who| some time to die. They all die out— 
rings a bell quite like Lady Salome—|and the title too. It was tuberculosis. 

a gallant lady that! Her ringing of aj! kill them all, but in different ways. 

bell is a gesture—so, “J will pull the|There’s not a healthy person in the 

bell till the rope breaks.” A metaphor, | book, and only three are sane.” 
| you understand? For the flat has an} “Ah, a great book that! I loved 
electric bell. An electric bell it has. | your last novel, the one where the hero 

But the gesture is there — defiance. is a homicidal maniac.” 

That is her attitude—a gallant lady at} “ 1 have a better in mind. They 
| bay. Her mouth all red with lip-stick, |all get tropical diseases. But your 
her Tintoretto hair dancing against her|coat, Salome; take it off. We will 
matte-white cheeks; and her eyes—oh!| have tea—Russian. There is a lemon 
her great jade eyes. But you shall hear | somewhere.” 
| more anon of this ladyand guesswhya| With a gesture, defiant—like that !— 
| blue jay was seen that day dead before |the coat was thrown back. And, oh! 

the sculptured form of Rima. | but she was jingling with beads, with 

I opened the door and there she stood. | belts, with buttons, with screwdrivers 

Buttoned up to her neck her fur coat was. | and gimlets and such tools as you may 
| “Why have you come? I am busy.|buy for sixpence. In her coat were 
You know it. The sixtieth page of my | hooks and on every hook hung some- 
new novel I have reached and here are | thing. But there she stood, a gallant 
you—a distraction.” This I said whim- lady with sad jade eyes. 
sically. I who am not English like to 
pique and dare these Saxon-bred women. 
| “Qo,” she said, but in she came to 


| 
| 
j 


“Salome! You've been at it again.” 
Crude I was, but the words came like 
that. 
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“Couldn't you have avoided Woot- 
BRED's? I warned you. You know 
you are powerless when the thing grips 
you. A penny bazaar even... Some 
day there will be exposure—the Even- 
ing Press. Titled lady in the dock for 
theft. Salome, do you want these 
things?” 

Sobbing she was now against my | 
shoulder. 

 Philippos—no, no. I've two-dozen | 
screwdrivers at home already and count- 
less gimlets; and I'll throw the beads | 
out of the window when I get back. | 
It’s the family curse. You know it. | 
We're played out, decadent, moribund | 
—a Saxon family in its dregs. ees 

“Sit down,” I said gently. Very) 
softly I wiped a lip-stick mark from | 
my waistcoat. Her little hands were) 
clenched. Painfully she told me her | 
story. ; 
“It’s kleptomania in my case,’ she | 
whispered. “With dad it’s dipsomania. 
Hengist is a megalomaniac. Horsa has 
lately shown signs of claustrophobia, | 
and I believe Edwina is developing | 
agoraphobia.” ree 

a Bat your mother’s family ?” said ah 
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|The old duke? An aristocrat that, 
pardie! ” : 

|” «Yes, yes; he seems all right. But 
| he is a bibliophile.” 

«And that?” I asked. I have told 
| you I am not English. 
|" «Qne addicted to bibliophilism,” 
curtly she answered me; “and his 
eldest son is a philatelist. What chance 
| have I among them all?” 

“There is tea,” said 1. “It must be 

time. I had a watch just now. Where 
lis it? I've mislaid it.” 

« Look!” 

That was her gesture ; the little right 
band opened suddenly and there was 
'my watch. Slowly the crimson dyed | 
| her matte-white cheeks up to her jade} 
| eyes, round the formal dancing side- | 
| locks. | 
“Philippos, I had to take it. My| 
| head was on your shoulder. It was so} 
;easy. You should wear a wrist-watch. | 
| Even so I took Ethelberta’s diamond | 
| ear-rings from her ears while she played | 
| Mah-Jongg. I stole a bishop’s ring the | 
‘other day. It is my genius, don’t you| 
| see? I'm a crook.” 
| Very sadly and silently I set out the 
| tea-things. Not a word said she. Study- | 
| ing her teaspoon with those great jade | 
| eyes she was. | 
| “Itisnota hall-mark,” said I; “ they | 
| are white nickel, Salome. I got them | 
on purpose, dear. The apostle-spoons | 

vanished the last day you had tea here, | 
| No, I’m not blaming. Far from it. 1} 
should have no interest in you if it/| 
| weren't from the pathological point of | 
|view. Art has no use for the normal. | 
| Look at my pictures.” 
| “I’ve been trying not to,” she said 
simply. 
She had picked up my amber-and- 
gold cigarette-holder and gently slipped | 
it into her mouth. 

“ Cigarette,” she said, just like that, | 
gallantly and whimsically. 


“Return it by post,” I begged her. | 


“Where is your last husband?” 1} 
asked her, for it seemed to me she! 
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Artist. “WiIsH YOU ’D COME AND SIT FOR ME, ME BOY, JUST wHaTt I WANT—GOoD- 
LOOKING, WELL-DRESSED, SLIM FIGURE—YOU KNOW—THE USUAL TYPE OF YOUNG WASTER.” 
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needed care, the care a strong man|the sculptured form of Rima and is 
| should give so fair a lady. | fluttering out its life on the ground. 
| “He has become a Mormon. That) This history must take its course. 
was heredity too. One of his great- She was in the bathroom; I at the 
grandfathers was a friend of BriagHam |} door. 
} Youne. It was bound to come out—| “No milk,” I cried; “ half-a-pint to- 
| MeNDEL’s law.” | morrow morning.” 
There was a ring at the flat door. “Open to the law! You are liable 
“Oo!” she cried, and again “Oo!” |to be charged as a receiver of stolen 
| “It’s only the milk,” said I hope-| goods, Anything found in the flat will 
fully but with despair at my heart.| be used against you.” That was what 
“But do throw those beads out of the they said, those men in uniform, and 
| bathroom window. The gimlets and | there was her coat on my chair and all 
corkscrews and things I'll explain. | the screwdrivers and belts and buttons 
| Quick !” on the floor. 
| Inall Mayfair there is no lady more| “She is here. We shall search.” 
gallant than this. But remember that} ‘Not the bathroom,” I cried. ‘Ob, 
| the blue jay has dashed itself against | not that! I—I have photographs print- 





ing in the bath.” Anything I said to 
head those sleuths from their quarry. 
But already one had opened the bath- 
room door. He staggered and gasped. 
I too caught my breath. It was am- 
monia—cloudy ammonia, The whole | 
new bottle she had drunk, and there she 
lay, the gallant lady, with her matte- 
white cheek on the ledge of the bath. 
In her clenched hand was a cake of 
soap. Even at the last the curse had 
grippel her. For was it not my last 
cake she took ? 
“ See,” I said, “ the story is ended.” 
W.M. L. 
“Famous Port Wuo Counp Nor Writs.” 
Headline in Daily Paper, 
Not the only one, we fear. 
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Iv was with an air of unusual nerv- 
ousness, almost with anxiety indeed, 
that she beckoned to me to approach. 

“I was just wondering,” she ex- 
plained, with perhaps a touch of hesita- 
tionin her manner at opening a question 
so delicate, “ how many suits of evening 
clothes you have?” 

“Seven,” I answered simply. 

“Seven?” she repeated, and I could 
see clearly that this time she was really 
impressed. “Seven?” she exclaimed 


| again, and now I could see even more 


| has learnt that as a child one does not 


| raking it up again,” she 


| know.” 


: withundiminished firm- 


| and my first-night suit, 


| the pink pleats in exchange ?”’ 


clearly that she was also incredulous. 
“Seven?” she said once more. 
“Seven,” I repeated as firmly as 
before. “It is the traditional reply. 
‘We are seven, you know. When one 





see that to you even his second-best 
dress-suit : 

‘Not so much useful,” she corrected 
me, ‘as indispensable. I simply must. 
We're going to the De Smiths’ on 
Thursday; so,” she said impressively, 





have one of his two he can easily spare, 
how can I be ready in time? And I 


day.” 
“ Oh,” I cried, enlightened, “a fancy- 
dress ball?” 
“ Fancy - dress 


snapped indignantly. “Do you im- 


dress-suit dressed as a man?” 


‘ig Blanche, and unless Tom lets me 


know Blanche is trying hers on to- 


fiddlesticks,” she 


agine for one moment I should be so 
common, so vulgar, as to go to a fancy- 
dress ball, if it was one, in a man’s 


I apologised humbly. 


I could see she was really offended. 





I protested 


be to brand oneself hopelessly old- 
fashioned.” 

I wiped my forehead, on which great 
drops of sweat had instantly appeared, 
“This is indeed awful,” I murmured, 
‘‘A man in a dress-suit is bad enough, 
but awoman—why, she won't even have 
the excuse that perhaps she's the waiter 
and can’t help it.” 

* At the reception last night,” she ex- 
plained, “there was a woman wearing 
one. Everyone stared, but she didn’t 
seem to mind a bit. Do you know, I 
almost think sometimes there are people 
who almost like being looked at?” 

“Probably it’s the War,” I suggested. 

“*] daresay the War accounts for it,” 
she agreed. ‘And this morning,” she 
added bitterly, ‘that woman's nameand 
her photograph are in all the papers. 
And am I,” she asked, throwing out 





easily forget it.” 
“But oneeasily avoids 


retorted. “And I’vea 
reason for wanting to 


“Seven,” I repeated 


ness. “There's my very 
best, my second best 


that I wear to make me 
look likeacritic. Which 
three are besides all one 
and the same, a true 
unity in trinity.” 

‘* Yousaid seven,” she 
reminded me. 

“ The other six,” I ex- 
plained, “are pyjamas 
—cotton, exeept the 
pair for week-end visits, 





THE DEFEATED CROQUET-PLAYER 
OF THE PAST WAS ABLE TO HIDE 
HIS FEELINGS IN A WAY— 





WHICH I8 IMPOSSIBLE TO OUR 
MODERN TENNIS CHAMPIONS. 


her arms in passionate 
appeal—-‘“‘am I to be 
the only dowdy woman 
at the De Smiths’ on 
Thursday because 
Tom 's too selfish to 
part with a dinner- 
jacket he doesn’t really 
need ?”” 

“T can see that it is | 
indeed difficult,” I ad- 
mitted. 

* Blanche,” she went 
on moodily, “had no 
trouble at all. Why, | 
before she went to bed | 
that night she had her | 
husband's out, ready for 
the maid to alter—his | 
new one, too, he's only | 
worn once.” 


' «But I thought] 











which are silk, to impress the valet.” 

“Then really-truly,” she insisted, 
working it ont on her fingers, “ you 
have only one dress-suit? And you 
find one enough ? Tom has two.” 

“It explains,” I said, “that air of 
sated pride and haughty detachment 
from common things that one sees cross 
his features in moments of repose.” 

“ Well, if you can manage with only 
one evening suit, I’m sure he could,” 
she declared hotly, “‘and yet when | 
asked him to let me have even his 
second-best one, he wouldn't.” 

“Probably just for the pleasure of 
refusing you,” I said. “I’ve heard of 
husbands like that. Why not offer him 
your crimson brocade frock with the 
green tucks and the yellow ruffles and 


“ Because,” she explained with dig- 
nity, I haven't got a crimson brocade 

| with or without green tucks and pink 
pleats, and it wouldn't be any use to 


almost with tears that such an idea 
had never entered my head. 

** Did you,” she demanded in a voice 
that was an acid test all to itself, “‘ hear 
me say one single word about trousers ?” 

** T wouldn’t have believed it if I had,” 
I assured her earnestly. “Only,” I 
added ever so meekly, “‘ you did seem 
to suggest that you wanted Tom’s dress- 
suit to—well, to wear.” 

“Of course | do,” she said, still hurt 
and indignant. ‘“ What did you sup- 
pose | wanted it for? To eat, perhaps? 
Certainly I want it to wear; but I 
should only dream of wearing it dressed 
as & Woman with a skirt,” she explained 
rebukingly. 

“Of skirt—a trace, as the chemists 
say,” I murmured. 

“No,” she went on coldly ; “all I want 
and must have is the dinner-jacket and 
waistcoat—they have just come in for 
women—thevery latest in Paris straight 
from London, and the very newest in 

London straight from Paris. In a few 





| him if I had. While——” 
| “ While,” I interrupted, “I can quite 





days to be wearing anything else will 


Blanche’s husband was in India?” I} 
said. 
“Oh, he is,” she agreed; “ but it was 
his old suit he took with him—on ac- | 
count of the voyage, you know. Besides | 
Blanche is sending him a card to let him 
know. Nice of her, I thought.” — 
“Very nice,” I agreed. “I wish 1) 
could help you.” eet 
“Oh, but you have,” she cried with a | 
sudden warmth of gratitude; “indeed | 





you have. Because I was so anxious to | 
be sure that one dress-suit was enough | 
for a man; and if it is for you I'm sure | 
it is for Tom, so it will be perfectly all 
right, and he'll have nothing to grumble 
at. Thank youso much.” FE. P. | 








The Patient East. 


Notice issued to its customers by a” 
Indian firm :— 

“CLOSING OF ANNUAL ACC 

We appreciate the courteous manner in which 

you have always treated us, and look forward 

with confidence to receiving a settlement of 


JUNTS. | 


} 
| 





this account on or before the 81st March 


—aeceennniiamee 
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“AS YOU VERY WELL KNOW, Mrs. 


—_— 


GREEN, 1 CAN BEHAVE LIKE A LADY, 


Bout, THANK 'EAVEN, I CAN BE 








NATURAL, TOO.” 
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OLD MEN AND NEW MANNERS. 
Ix The Times's most prominent pages 
Much ink has been recently slung 

On the secular strife in all ages— 
The war of the old and the young; 
And The Times, in a leader sagacious, 

Impartial and suave and serene, 


| Admits that the young are ungracious, 


And always have been. 

But Punch, the alert and omniscient, 
While frankly regretting that vouth 

8 In gentleness sometimes deficient 

_ fo those who are long in the tooth, 

Yet hastens without reservation 

To utter the homage he owes 


_— 





To his friends of the young generation, 
Wherever he goes, 

Some march under curious banners ; 
Some worship at shrines that are odd, 

And some for their mutinous manners 
Undoubtedly call for the rod ; 

But these are the pantomime troopers, 
Impressive by rushing around, 

And not in the ranks of stage supers 
Youth’s glory is found. 





“A Business Man with shop wants a Girl 
Assistant, medium size, at Presby- 
terian.”—Beifast Paper. 

We suppose if she were too tall she 
might not fit the Shorter Catechism. 


once ; 





O Henry! 
“Ford Car, new tyres price £29, or will sell 
the tyres separately for £19.” 
Rhodesian Paver. 


“Bo Let, Small Country with 
garden, scullery, etc., three miles out, for 
respectable couple.”--Local Paper. 

The respectable couple will apparentiy 
have to take a good deal of walking 
exercise in the course of washing-up. 


Jungalow 


“ Dresses and costumes were charming and 
the make-up of the children was perfect. 
dancers were gracefully executed.” 

Local Paper. 


Yet possibly they de- 


Poor things! 


served it. 


The } 
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MILITARY DRAMA. 
VL. 
Ix our two previous scenarios Private 
Pullthrough and I have given you an 


idea of how to write up barrack-life for 


| the screen, both as a “spectacular” 
| film and as a “drammer.” 


We will 


| conclude this week by indicating briefly 
/ on what lines you may further adapt 
_ your subject to other types of film. 


| a Military Educational film 
_ on the following lines :— 


i 


First, there is the“ Educational Film,” 
which generally shows subjects such as : 
(1) * Ranunculus bulbosus opening 

at dawn. Note the short stamen, 


also quite easy. 





which plays an important part.” 


your hero, young Lieutenant Vere de 
Vere, is left in a state of terrible sus- 
pense at the end of each episode, either 
hanging over a cliff by his water-bottle 
strap, or about to call on the Colonel's 
wife for the first time, or asking for leave 
when the Adjutant has had a bad night. 
The “Social Life” type of film is 
You can begin— 





THE GENERAL'S WIFE REQUESTS 
THE PLEASURE OF CAIFTAIN 
CHOLMONDELEY'S COMPANY 

TO DINNER. 











and follow with an equally realistic 











barracks; and I don’t remember ever 
having seen one. Colonels and sergeant. 
majors don’t run much, and quarter. 
masters haven’t run “since 1898, m'lad 
when I just bin promoted to corporal— 
that was afore your time.” Perhaps it 
could be done at a smart walk, and if 
you provide plenty of opportunities for 
sparkling wit, such as custard-pie, a 
fruit-shop, crockery, and ladders with 
men and pots of paint on them, with 
copious examples of the law of gravita- 
tion, then it might have a fair success, 

The “ Problem ” film may be built up 
on any outstanding question of military 
importance, such as :— 








2) “ Strange customs 
in Tahiti: (a) Giving a 
companion a drink; (d) 


Improving local music; by 


(c) Native love-songs.” 
(3) * Vesuvius in erup- 

tion, Observe the rows : 

of olive-trees bowing be- -" ¢. 


fore the lava-flow.” ~ 
(4) “The home life of | | 





the Lesser Black-backed =t = 


Gull. The female rarely 
leaves the eggs except to ee 
search for food.” oaied 


Inthisclass youmay show 


(1) “Canteenia Mili- 
taris closing at Last Post. 
Note the short Canteen 
Orderly Corporal, who 
plays an important part.” 

(2) “Strange Customs 
on Guest Nights: (a) Giv- 
ing the pianist a drink ; 
(b) Giving the piano a 
drink; (c) Singing ‘ John 
Peel’ (Military version).” 

(3) “The RS.M. in 
eruption. Observe the 
rows of privates bowing 





“Wocevth 


Husband. “Way ON EARTH ARE YOU CARRYING THAT?” 
Wife. “Goop Gracious mE! 


I THOUGHT IT WAS MY DUMPIE!” 


‘Why should # private | 
soldier have to pay thirty. | 
five pounds to purchase his 
discharge while an officer is 
given one thousand pounds 
to go?” 

And lastly there is the 
“Slow-Motion” film, which 
lends itself completely to 
military subjects. There 
Y are several things in bar- 
: rack-life which happen so 
quickly that it is only 
through the medium of a 
slow-motion picture that 
one can see them at all. 

I would suggest :— 


The Company Sergeant- 
Major's salute. 
The Second -in-Com- 
mand going on leave. 
Privates being dismissed 
off Church Parade. (Or 
this may be reversed 
through the camera and 
entitled, “‘ Privates com- 
ing on Pay Parade.”) 
As a variety a speeded-up 
quick-motion length might 
be inserted to show some 








before the language-flow.” 

(4) “The Home Life of the Lesser 
One-starred Subaltern. He rarely 
leaves the Mess except to ask for 
leave.” 

You may also include in an Educa- 
tional series a few examples of tactical 
problems encountered in everyday bar- 
rack life, such as “‘ How to surround a 
strong Pint of Beer,” and soon. ~ 

Always popular is the“ Serial Story”; 


| but this does not need very careful hand- 





{ 


ling. The title is, however, important. 
“IN THE GRIP OF THE GENERAT, 
OFFICER COMMANDING; 
oR, 
THE BLOODSTAINED BAYONET” 


would be a good one. 


be : : The advantage 
of a serial is that it doesn’t much matter 
what incidents you bring in as long as 





reproduction of the terms of the gallant 
Captain's answer— 





WITH THE EXCEPTION OF ONE 
MAN ON LEAVE AND TWO MEN 
SICK, CAPTAIN CHOLMONDELEY'S 
COMPANY IS VERY PLEASED TO 
ACCEPT THE KIND INVITATION, 











This brings you into the thick of the 
plot right away. What will the General's 
wife do? Has she enough finger-bowls 
to go round ? 

Another well-known type of film is 
“The Humorous Chase.” This, accord- 
ing to the most ancient screen canons, 
alwaysstarts with one performerrunning 
at top speed and ends up by involving 
all the cast, and the knocking down of 
everything possible. This would of 


of the really slow move- 
ments, such as the Quartermaster-Ser- 
geant issuing kit or a War Office letter 
going through the “ usual channels.” 
This concludes our series of Military 
Plays and Films. I may add that it bas 
attracted so much attention in influen- 
tial circles that Private Pullthrough is 
already under close arrest. A.A 








“VOLGA RIVER TRAFFIC, 
Proposep Sovret Concession.” 
Headlines in Darly Paper. 
Can it be that something is to be done 
about that Boat Song? 





‘‘We hear that dogs may now be innported 
into Cyprus, and we hope the ( iovernment Ste 
take steps to introduce the English Spaniards. 

Greek Paper. 
And while they are about it why nota 











course be a bit difficult to stage in a 


few Great Danes ? 


seh ee 
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*T SUPPOSE YOU COULD TEACH ME HOW TO RUN MY BUSINESS, EH?” 
‘PROBABLY. But IT WOULD TAKE TIME.” 








PERFECTLY LOVELY TIMES. 
X.—Tue Rock-Garpen. 

__ “THRE is a curse upon this house,” 

| I said as we chug-chugged up the pre- 

| cipitous drive towards the little wood at 

| the top. 

| Asa matter of fact we had had great 


| 
| 
| 
j 
j 


| difficulty in discovering the place at all. | 


_ It was poised ridiculously upon one of 
| the undulations of the landscape. The 
| neighbouring hamlet through which we 
| had passed had been poised even more 
ridiculously upon another. I was re- 
minded of the words of the poem :— 
“In these remoter villages 
lime stands for ever still; 
Both foot- and hand-brake should 
} be used 
In coming down the hill. 
The churches nestling in the trees 
Are built of Cotswold stone ; 
The signposts are inadequate, 
One steers by faith alone ”"— 
which l had invented in a different 
' place but upon a similar occasion. 
& Spring had spread her mantle across 
the slopes. Of this I was certain, not 
only because of the presence on them 
of wood anemones, violets and prim- 
roses, Lut because I had been told so 
by one of the Sunday papers. Never- 
theless there was thunder in the air 
and a single magpie had just flown up 
from a hedge. One felt the shadowy 
_ presence of Até. ; 
eee 


I soon found out what was wrong. 
The last time I had been at this house 
my host had been hewing down ths 

| graceful trees that surrounded his resi- 
| dence and trying to convert them into 
| pieces of unusable home-made furniture. 
| This time it was even worse.. He was 
| building a rock-garden. 

| There are some people who cannot 
| let nature alone. It should be enough, 
it seems to me, to scratch her surface 
lightly with the wheels of a motor-car, 
the hooves of a horse, the shoe of a 
brassie. A man living in the country 
who once falls into the pernicious habit 
of hewing nature down, or heaving her 
from side to side, is for ever lost. Still 
worse is he who tries to impose a similar 
penance upon his guests. Such is the 
kind of man who at breakfast-time 
will rub his hands and say to the party 
assembled— 

“ Now, let us see. What is our pro- 
gramme for this morning? Shall it be 
digging up plantains from the lawn or 
repairing the summer-house ?” 

His lawn, you notice. His summer- 
house. Immediately a gloom descends. 
The fact is that guests do not come to 
a man’s house in order to do odd jobs 
about the place and take the bread out 
of the mouth of some honest working- 
man. They are there to be amused or 
to be left alone. 1 had pointed this out 
to my host more than once on previous 











visits, reminding him that his proper 
course was to apply to the nearest em- 
ployment exchange, and do what he 
could to relieve the strain of agricul- 
tural depression in his immediate neigh- | 
bourbood. But heis a pig-headed kind 
of fellow, and this time, if you please, | 
it was a rock-garden. 
We were taken at once to look at the | 
thing, a miserable mass of crumbling | 
masonry littered on a part of what had | 
once been an excellent lawn. Spring | 
flowers protruded unhappily between | 
the clefts, and others of a rarer and less | 
pronounceable kind were said to be | 
represented by small tufts of almost | 
invisible foliage. 
“There!” said my host proudly. 
Soit was. There was no denying the 
dismal fact. It transpired that Colonel | 
Fanshawe, who had the next house, | 
was building a rock-garden, and my host | 
felt constrained to imitate him and, if | 
possible, to outstrip and humiliate him. 
It seemed to me to be a thoroughly un- 
Christian endeavour. 
“ But of course we haven't nearly 
finished the thing,” my host went on. 
“ We ask everybody who comes to the 
house to lay a few more stones. You 
will find them lying about amongst the 
beechwoods”’ (vaguely waving his hand 
at the surrounding scenery); “ but no 
flints, mind! We want nothing but 
yellow sandstone. If you like you 
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can use this large wheelbarrow of 
mine.” 

I didn’t like at all; but I heaved a 
sigh and obediently trundled the abom- 

| ination off into the beechwoods. When 
{ got out of sight I sat down on one of 
the handles, lit a pipe and began to 
commiserate myself on my wretched 
lot. A green woodpecker with its pecu- 
liar dipping flight flew from one tree to 
another. A weasel rustled in the under- 
growth. Man alone, I reflected, was 
doomed to perpetual toil. However, 
after a few moments I pulled myself 
together and set about my task. 

Good stones seemed to be excessively 
rare and I penetrated further and 
further into the beechwood, the pro- 
spector’s fever gradually gaining a hold 
upon my imagination. Dead leaves 
were abundant; I could have made a 
dead-leaf garden without any trouble at 
all. But it did not seem to be the time 
of year for stones. Suddenly, after 
long travel, I came to a clearing, and 
on a green slope of sunlit grass an 
astonishing sight met my gaze. It was 
a bonanza. It was a gold-mine. A 
positive heap of large yellowish rock 
lay ready to my hand. I loaded my 
barrow to the top and went trundling 
back through the beechwood, singing a 
merry song. With pride I distributed 
my treasures in suitable places amongst 
the rest of the débris and went back for 
another load. 

My brow was moist with honest per- 
spiration as | came singing back with 
my fourth and last barrowful. And 
now a little gathering was assembled 
at the lower edge of the rock-garden, 

| jealous, no doubt, but none the less 
| filled with admiration for my zeal. My 
hostess was particularly enthusiastic. 

* This is perfectly splendid,” she said. 
“Where on earth did you find them all?” 

“Oh, here and there,” I said vaguely. 

I think 
| I must have the collector's eye for 
precious stones.” 

Indeed I felt by this time that the 

| spirit of Nature had entered into me. 
I was one with earth and its primitive 
toilers, wresting a bare living of boulders 
from her barren breast. I sat modestly 
on the edge of my barrow and wiped 
my dripping brow. 
| “And what a terrible score,” con- 
| tinued my hostess as we all went in to 
tea, “off Colonel Fanshawe, the poor 
| old darling! He said it was quite im- 
| possible to collect enough stones on his 
| grounds, and so he ordered a cartload 
from the quarry for himself. He'll 
probably be round here in a few min- 
| utes and we shall be able to show him 
| what you've done.” 
A queer sudden sense of foreboding 
came into my heart. It had been with 


me, as I have said, on first approaching 
the house, but had been dispelled for a 
time by hard manual labour, the fascin- 
ation of gardening and physical fatigue. 
‘“* Where does your Colonel Fanshawe 
live?’ I inquired. 

“On the far side of that beechwood,” 
said my host. ‘The one you were in. 
If you had gone right through it to the 
other side you would have touched his 
property.” 

I winced a little. 

“T see,” I said, and took some more 
jam. 

I then began to contemplate the dark 
thunder-cloud hanging overthe opposite 
hill, 

“1’m sorry, but I’m afraid we must 
be getting back immediately before the 
storm breaks,” I said. ‘“ With an open 
ear, you know—and these roads,” I 
added uneasily. 

“Oh, but you must wait and see 
Colonel Fanshawe,” they chorused in 
an idiotic way. 

Why should 1? What was Colonel 
Fanshawe to me? I repeated my 
apologies. I arose hastily and made 
my adieux. To gloat overadiscomfited 
rival has always been distasteful to my 
mind, and I felt I should have little in 
common with this Colonel Fanshawe of 
theirs. 

As we slipped cautiously down the 
drive we passed a tall soldierly figure 
with white moustaches and a somewhat 
grim expression on the lower part of his 
face. He looked every inch a rock- 
gatherer, and alarge Alsatian wolfhound 
walked at his heels. I slightly released 
my brakes. We slipped down faster. 

We had scarcely got out of the drive 
when the thunder broke with mighty 
reverberations amongst the beech-clad 
hills. Jt sounded to me like the trund- 
ling of a vast barrow-load of stones. .. . 
Evoe. 





SHE-SHANTIES. 
Lion AND Horse. 
Aut the lions stood a-roaring 
In my Lady Lucy's den, 
And you could not see the flooring 
For the literary men ; 
Novelists discussed together 
Metaphysics and the weather, 
Claret, sandwiches and sin, 
While the painters and musicians 
Shyly mentioned their ambitions, 
And the women drank it in. 
And my Lady Lucy purred 
As she prowled about the herd, 
* Any person who is not 
On the premises is what 
Fairly might, I think, be rated as a 
negligible bird.” 
Then said Mr. Y. politely, 
“Have you read the- works of 











Horse?” 
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Pee 


Lady Lucy trembled slightly, 
Butsheanswered, “ Yes, of course,” 
Passing on to one or two 
Of the literary Zoo, 
Cornered in convenient nooks, 
Cool as cucumber she said 
She imagined they had read 
Mr. Horse’s jolly books, 
And the lions roared reply, 
Very confident (but shy), 
That the works of Mr. Horse 
Had considerable force 
But were books which at the present | 
they had not had time to buy. | 





Lidy Lucy, looking sickly, 
To her husband sent a note 
Bidding him discover quickly 
Who was Horse and what he wrote. | 
Lord Shalott, the tactful fellow, 
In the buffet raised a bellow, 
‘*Who is Horse, and what's he do?” | 
‘* Horse? Of course,” said everybody, | 
“Oh, you know!” said everybody, | 
Everybody knew they knew; 
Still, they could not place him quite 
Did he paint, compose or write? 
Did he etch, or win the War? 
What exactly 7s he f 
And, of course, the strangest question, 
why is he not here to-night? 


Swiftly spread a dark suspicion— 
Lady L. was out-of-date. 
Probably this new musician 
Would be found with Lady Skate. | 
Lady Tickle keeps the smartest 
Kinds of dramatist and artist— 
Ten to one the man was there! 
Two by two the guests departed, 
Leaving Lucy broken-hearted 
And the Viscount in despair. 
As for me, it was the source 
Not of malice but remorse, 
For I cannot well deny 
I was wretched Mr. Y., 
And I know no more than you do of 
the works of Mr. Horse. 











Another Impending Apology. 

“ Lonpow, January 30 
playing a lament and the Se: ts Guards sound 
ing the Last Post, during yesterday "s Trafalgar 
Square service in memory of King Charles L. 
It recalled an incident of two years ago, when 
the Grenadier Guards’ | 
New Zealand laper. 


irglers sounded the 


From a speech at an educational con- | 


“There was room, and justific 
universities—just as 
The University of St. Andrews 
a few hundred students ; 
just beauties in small proportions.’ 


there was for small States. 


but these might & 


After reading the newspaper twaddle | 
about the good looks of the young giants | 
of Oxford and Cambridge we are g 
know that St. Andrews has its pocket 
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COUNTY SONGS. 


IX.—DorSseET. 






From Durlston Head to Blandford, 
From Poole to Portland Bill, 
And all the little villages 
Round Shaston on its hill— 
Thisis the land of HARDY, of Judeand 
Joseph Poorgrass, of Fancy Day 
the frolie, and tragie DUrberville. 


From Ichester to Wimborne 
(How sweet the Minster chime !), 
And all the luscious pasturage 
From Gillingham to Lyme— 
This is the land of butter, the finest 
dairy butter, the famous” Dosset”’ 
butter, and butter all the time. 
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ONLY A FEW PROPLE KNOW OR CARE WHAT THEY HUNT, 
END, REWARDING THE PACK WITH SUGAR OR SOMETHING MORE 


THE LITTLE ESTRANGER. 


| HAD been spending the week-end 
with the Dunmow-Flitches in their 
charming converted labourers’ cottage 
in Bueks. I don't mean that the 
labourers were converted; far from it, 
judging by the way in which I was 
told they expressed their opinion of 


alien gentry snapping up these little 


dwellings and driving their proper occu- 
pants into council houses at three times 
the rent; I mean the word conversion 
to apply solely to the structure. Dun- 
mow-Flitch is himself a bit of an archi- 
tect ; his wife knows something of furni- 
ture and has a nice sense of colour: 
and between them and the local builder 


| they have made the place as cosy as a 
| transformed London mews. 


They had had two cottages thrown 
together so that there was one long 
low general living room, with rugs 


| Seattered on rush matting, deep chairs 


with decorative pillows, wood-cuts and 


| etchings on the walls and diamond 


| 


panes in the windows. The garden had 
been paved and a sundial in the midst 
of rosemary bushes informed us that 
“Time tarryeth for noe manne.” The 
long roof was newly thatehed, and a 





BRIGHTER HUNTING. 


barrel painted white with little holes 
in it stood on a pole all ready for a new 
set of fantails, the last and the last 
before those having mysteriously dis- 
appeared. No one knows for certain 
where, but the boldest unconverted 
labourer’s stew-pot is still under sus- 
picion. 

Such was the Dunmow- Flitches’ 
home—“ villeggiatura,”” Mrs. Dunmow- 
Flitch sometimes called it, with a little 
apologetic murmur of mirth for having 
to go to Italy for an expression exact 
enough ; and there, among the latest 
periodicals and novels, their friends spent 
Saturday to Monday all through the less 
wintry months of the year; and there, 
ever since they first occupied it, the 
Dunmow-F litches were serenely and, so 
faras [could observe,completely happy. 

Until 

But let the story progress at its 
proper gait. 

On the particular week-end to which 
I refer I had said something to Mrs. 
Dunmow-Flitch about the curious ab- 
sence of a dog, and, receiving permission 
to present her with one, I had visited a 
kennel to make a choice. 

The strict limits of this narrative for- 





~ 


bid any deseription of the kennel which 





Wuy Not ELIMINATE THE 
PALATABLE, AND TEACHING THEM TO RECEIVI 











ee te 


{ 
OLD-FASHIONED FOX AND ITS UNSEEMLY | 
IT POLITELY? | 

| 


[ visited. Let me merely say that it} 
consisted of a series of loose boxes in | 
the middle of a very wet field, and was | 
more discordant than a terminus. The | 
proprietors were two rather formidable | 
middle-aged ladies who knew their owa | 
minds and expressed the usual regret at 
having to part with anything so utterly | 
adorable as Langbourne Susan—that | 
beingthe nameof the puppy whicheither 
I ultimately chose or which ultimately | 
chose me. Never had they had a puppy 
so wholly satisfactory in character and | 
charm. If I or anyone could * fault 
it they would be more than surprised—| 
electrified if not electrocuted. 

A cheque having been written I came 
away with Langbourne Susan, around | 
whose neck was a brand-new collar of | 
shining green leather, while in my 
pocket her proud pedigree reposed. The | 
next day she was placed in a hamper) 
and put in the care of the guard on the 
train tothe station where Mrs. Dunmow: 
Flitch in her new Cupid Seven We 
to meet her. 

It was two months before ! could | 
get down for another week-end with | 
my friends, and I went with the a 
willingness because 1 was omies 
see how Langbourne Susan had de- | 
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veloped. Ecstatic letters from Mrs. 
Dunmow-Flitch were my sole evidence 
as to her well-being. 

Almost directly I entered the garden 
gate I noticed a difference. Dunmow- 
Flitch, whose voice had never sounded 
sharp before, was saying, “Of course 
he must be punished. Look at the 
flowers he's ruined.” 

“But, sweetheart, how could she 
know? Think how young she is.” 

“Still,” he replied, “if he’s not 
taught now, how will he ever learn? 
Dogs are all right in their way and in 
their place, but it is dreadful to have 
one’s flowers ruined.” 

“ But you wouldn’t have her tied up 
all day?” Mrs. Dunmow-Flitch re- 
plied, a little tartly 1 thought. 

“A very good thing if he were,” he 
appeared to mutter. 

“Oh, Aubrey, how can you say so? 
And I do wish you wouldn't call Susan 
| * he” 

“T can't be bothered with the sex of 

| dogs,” he replied in a surly growl. 

| ‘Their bitterness vanished however 
when they saw me, and Mrs. Dunmow- 

| Fliteh at once called upon me to admire 

Susan’s cleverness and charm. 

She certainly was an attractive little 

| thing. “ Full of nervous fluid,” I re- 
marked; and Dunmow-Flitch gloomily 

| agreed. 
“Too much of it,” he said. “ Always 
| digging. Why can't dogs eat their 





} 
} 
} 
| 
| 


| bones and have done with it? He’'s| 


| got a hidden larder under every plant 
| that I most prize.” 

| wile. “She'saterrier. Terrier means 

| something to do with the earth, doesn’t 
it?” she added, turning to me. (For 
some reason or other 1 am supposed 
to know things like this.) 

“Oh, 1’m quite aware that he's a 
| terrier,” said Dunmow- Flitch, “ but 
| that doesn't help my poor garden.” 

“I’m awfully sorry,’ I said. “I could 
| have given you a dog that doesn't dig, 
|if I'd thought of it. Shall I get it 
| changed?” 

“Oh, no, please!"" Mrs. Dunmow- 
| Flitch protested; and the first lunch- 
| bell rang. 
At lunch it was worse. Mrs. Dunmow- 
| Fliteh was teaching Susan to beg, and 
| naturally was proud to display her suc- 
cess. But begging has first to be pro- 
voked by the sight of a morsel, and then 
to be rewarded by the gilt of that 
morsel ; and Dunmow-Flitch has strong 
views about feeding dogs at odd times 
and especially in the dining-room. 
“Isn't she marvellous?” Mrs. Dun- 
mow-Flitch cried as Susan maintained 
& vertical position for the fraction of a 
second, _As a matter of fact it was not 
an acquired posture of mendicancy at 








* But, dear, it’s her nature,” said his 
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Old Lady (arriving at theatre—breathlessly), “Am I tater?” 
Attendant. “THEY'VE ALREADY PLAYED ONE Act, Mapam." 
Old Lady. “Au, WHich ong?” 








all: the dog, inflamed by greed, attained 
& moment's perpendicular, so to speak, 
in its stride. 

“T do wish you wouldn't feed him at 
meals,” said Dunmow-Flitch. “ You'll 
ruin his character.” 

“ Only just a tiny piece of bread,” re- 
plied his wife. 

“You ‘ll ruin him,” said her husband. 
“‘ Nothing is so bad forthem, Everyone 
tells me so.” 

“Aubrey,” said his wife to me, “does 
use such disproportionate words. ‘ Ruin’ 
is much too strong. And,after all, Susan 
is mine, and if I don't mind, why should 
anyone else?” 

“ Well, | have to live with him too,” 
Dunmow-Flitch growled. 

« You see how he will always call her 
‘him'? ’ bis wifecontinued, still address- 
ing me. ‘I can't cure him of it.” 

“IT think of dogs as he’s,” said her 
husband with final decisiveness. ‘In 





butt in with a voluntary. 


heaven's name let's put him out now 
and finish this meal in peace, And 
Susan is a ridiculous name, anyway. 
I once had an aunt Susan that [ was | 
very fond of. Won't you think of some 
thing better?” he added, turning to me. | 

I had a too appropriate name in my 
mind, but I kept it to myself: “ Rift.” 
E.V.L. | 


Paradise without the Serpent. 
“The girls wear tam-o’-shanter hata and 
dark ‘Merry Widow’ cloaks, and carry a 
notice stating, ‘ Look at my legs.’ 
The parade has been organised as an adver- 
tisement for adderless stockings.” 
Provincial Paper, 








~ church is rather unique. The organ 
is part of the pulpit, and when it is being 
played the pastor has to remove to another 
part of the church,”— Loca! Paper. 

When the sermon is long it must be a 
terrible temptation to the organist to 
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“AND DO YOU THINK, Mr, JONES, OUR MEN WILL GET THE CINDERS BACK FROM THE AUSTRALIANS?’ 


PUNCH, OR THE 


MORE JACKDAW IN GEORGIA. 
Crazy Auicr. 
After Mr, Ronenr Graves. 
Mother. 
Is the moon up, Allie, 
And are the heavens clear ? 
Alice. 
It is the largest whitest moon 
That I have seen this year, 


Mother, 

Come then to your soup, dearie ; 
Shut the door, my child. 

Why are you staring at the night 
So crazed and wild? 

Alice, 

I cannot drink my soup, Mother ; 
Oh, give the dog my bread ; 

A phantom cart goes creaking 
Dimly overhead. 

I cannot sée the horses, 
But their bells ring so . . . 

Give the deg my bread, Mother, 
Give my soup to Joe. 

The reins slack in his hands— 
Jim is driving on, 

And when the moon is sunken 
He will be gone— 





| 











Gone with his phantom load 


Of tins and bacon, 
Whilst I await him here, 
Forlorn, forsaken. 


Mother. 
But Jim is dead, my sweet ; 
He died of dropsy, 
Just as his father died, 
And your Aunt Topsy. 


He had a peaceful end 
At Squirrels Farm... 
You were no bigger then 
Than my right arm. 


Come now and have your soup 
And get to bed. 


Alice. 
Look, Mother, look—the cart, 
There overhead ! 
Hark, how the lean whip cracks! 
Jim shouts and sings ; 
And hark, how through the sky 
The loose shoe rings ! 


The moon-man greets him now ; 
I saw him stoop. 
Mother, what shall I do? 


Mother. 


‘LONDON CHARIVARI. 





Here, have your soup! W.K.S. 





—— a. — 
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Bn Appeal to the Wation, 


Mr. Punch begs to remind bis readers 
at home and abroad that April is SaaKe- 
sPEARE’S birthday month, and that | 
cheques made payable to his Stratford 
Memorial Theatre Fund and addressed | 
to the Secretary, 10, Bouverie Street, | | 
E.C.4, will be gratefully received me 
handed over to the National Fund in- | 
augurated by The Datly Telegraph. 





Commercial Candour. 
From a manufacturer's circular :— 
“ «There never was anything made but some 


one else could make it worse ! This remark 
does not apply to our Goods.” 


“Mr. ——, who is 86, retired from busines 
as acobbler... but... has returned to his 
old shop.”—Provincial Paper. : 
We understand he now intends to stick 
to the last to the last. 

From a mining article 

“Tt has been proved that . an ress 
of well over 100 per cent, may be indica 
from one assay.”—Financial Paper. 
That should satisfy the most sceptical 
investor. 
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Golf Maniac, “I pon’? TAKE ENO 
Non-Golfing Doctor. “WrLtL, DO FOUR—AND ONE OF THEM PAFORE BREAKFAST.” 


THE TONSORIAL PARLOUR. 


| Lam not much interested in barber- 
shops since my heart-to-heart talk with 
Professor Mammonetti. It is too bad 
| in a way, because the American barber- 
| shop is second only to the American 
_ bathroom in point of modern appliances 
}and should be a good deal of fun to 
, fool with; but I don’t regret that I 
probably shan’t ever go inside of one 
| again. 

| _ Professor Mammonetti is Number 
| One barber in a tonsorial parlour | 
| know of in New York. To be Number 
One barber means not only that you get 
the porcelain chair nearest the entrance 
| to the parlour (which is no mean ad- 
| Vantage), but that you have reached 
ithe height of your profession. You 
_ have a framed glass-covered name-plate 
| on the wall in front of your chair, and 
| You are sometimes, though very rarely, 
addressed as “ Professor.” Professor 
Mammonetti knew that be had reached 
the height; his white coat was worn a 
little longer than those of the other 
nine barbers. He was grave, as he- 
comes a man who has reached the 
height, but you somehow felt that 
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beneath all that gravity and all that 
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Wuy I bo THREE ROUNDS MOST 





COTS Tie 


DAYS OF MY LIFE.” 








coat was a skill that could belong to 
nobody short of an artist. He wore 
horn-rimmed spectacles, as so many 
artists do. 

As 1 entered a middle-aged man 
sprang for my hat; he wanted to hang 
it up for me. 

“ Take it,” I said, “and run along.” 
I didn’t really care; I could hang the 
thing up any old time. 

It was a large room glowing with 
the white light from e dozen shaded 
fixtures in the ceiling. The white-tile 
floor reflected the light, as did also the 
white basins and the white chairs and 
the white coats and the white chins of 
the manicure girls. Stacks of white 
towels lay at intervals on a white por- 
celuin shelf encircling the room; be- 
tween the stacks were white cabinets, 
marked “Sterilizer.” Mirrors to the 
ceiling ran continuously along the four 
walls and reflected the combined white- 
ness to infinity. I felt greatly indebted 
to Professor Mammonetti for the black- 
ness of the rims of his spectacles. 

We bowed to each other. 

“ Haircut, Professor, if you please,” 
said I, climbing into his chair. (I 
noted that he had recently had a hair- 
cut himself. See post.) 





He turned his coat-sleeves back from 
his wrists with a pair of flourishes and 
took three or four hand-towels off the 
stacks allotted to him. After surveying 
both sides and the back of the problem I 
presented to him he boldly approached | 
the first difficulty, which was the filling 
in of the moat that surrounded my neck. 
It wasn’t very much of a moat in 
itself, but quite a large opening could 
he made by pulling out on the collar. 

He stuffed the ends of a sheet into the 
crevice, then the edges of the three or 
four hand-towels. Then he went to 
Number Seven barber and borrowed a 
handful of his absorbent cotton. 

“Oh, no!” I said to myself; “you 
can’t get all that in.” 

But I was counting on swallowing; 
he wasn't. He packed it in gradually, 
a pinch at the time, now and then 
pullieg at the collar. In five minutes I 
saw by the mirror that it was all gone. 
My neck could have withstood a trip 
from New York to San Francisco by 
pareel-post. 

“ Tight enough ?”’ 

I nodded my eyelids to signify that 
it was. 

He finished it off by snapping a piece 
of sheet-rubber round over the packing. 
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Babe Ruth ‘ll never play ball again,” 
he said, 

“ Did you strangle him?” I said; but 
no words came out of my mouth. 

The Professor seized a bottle labelled 
“ Lotion” and squirted it on my hair 
with one hand, slowly digging at my 
scalp with the other. I started to 
protest, then desisted ; who was I to 
say that he was going at the thing 
backwards—a mere nobody who had 
never cut a man’s hair in my life? 

When the “ Lotion” had run down 
my cheek as far as my chin, he put the 
bottle back on the porcelain shelf in 
front of me; he came back at me then 





his thumb; “I see where he made 
twelve-thousand dollars in last Satur- 
day's game,”’ 

He sprinkled some powder on the 
back of my neck, then dipped a bath- 
towel in hot water and wrapped it 
round my head. 

“ Haircut?” I reminded him weakly. 

Sut it turned out that he had already 
cut it. 

He removed the towel from round my 
head and replaced it by a freshly-heated 
one. Then he covered my face with a 
towel dipped in ice-water. Then he 
covered it with a dry towel and pressed 
my eyeballs. Then he dried my ears 
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VARI. 

a — - oo 
what direction he looked I stared him 
in the eye, 

“ Who cuts your hair?” 

With his free hand he began pulling | 
the packing from round my neck, “ Yoy | 
must go,” he whispered, as white ag | 
the arm of his porcelain chair. 

“Out with it!” I cried, twisting his | 
arm. ‘ Who cuts your hair?” 

He wiped his face with a cold towel, | 

“1 cut it myself,” he breathed, 

“ Ant!” 

“ Here,” he said, and he opened his | 
coat and took out a queer-looking in: | 
strument; it consisted of a pair of | 
scissors fastened at the pivot to one end 





with his fingers stretched 
wide apart and twitching 
like the drowning man catch- 
ing at the famous straw. 
One hand clutched the top 
of my skull; the otherrubbed 
vigorously up and down at 
the back as if it were polish- 
ing brass. I understood his 
packing my neck in so 
thorougbly. Itcamethrough 
without a crack. 

“He ate too much, the 
Babe,” said the Professor. 
This to me who hadn't swal- 
lowed in twenty minutes. 

Then he washed his hands 
and opened one of the Ster- 
ilizers, Out came a brush 
and my hair was sleeked 
down on all sides, shining 
now like patent leather. I 
saw him beckon towards the 
middle-aged man whose last 
achievement had been to 
hang up my hat. This indi- 
vidual hastened to Number 
Four and returned in a 
minute pushing a nickel 
tripod on wheels with a box 
at the top. 

“X-ray ?” Laskedsilently. 
I bad never seen an X-ray 
machine, but I had never 
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Sir Henry Cra (to the Dog). “ Mucu as I APPRECIATE THE 
STERLING MERITS OF YOUR TAIL, I CANNOT HELP REGRI 
ALMOST UNLIMITED EXTENT TO WHICH YOU PERMIT IT TO WAG YoU.” 


[Sir Henry Craik has given notice of a motion for to-day, April 14: 
“That in the opinion of this House the Civil Service has merited the _ 
gratitude of the nation, but its continued efficiency depends upon the 
due control of that service by His Majesty's Ministers.” } 





seen a machine like this either. 

The Professor unhooked a sort of 
metal rope from the side of the box and | 
clicked a switch, which started a soft | 
buzzing inside. I could tell by the way | 
he handled it that he was one of the! 
best at the machine that the world bad 
seen in a long time; he lifted the end 
of the rope with two fingers and a| 
thumb, the two smaller fingers standing 
off as if they thought it were a tea-cup. 

It was only an electric clipping- 
machine, nothing new, used on long- 
haired dogs every summer. He passed | 
it over my neck and returned it to the! 
middle-aged man. 

“Great football player, this Red} 
Grange,” remarked the Professor, bur- | 























rowing at my temples with the ball of | 


|* Aqua Rosa.” 


LTUING THE 


of a comb. 

“T eould cut my own | 
hair?” I asked, 

He nodded sadly, 

“The address of the 
maker?” I cried. 

He gave it me sorrow- 
fully. 

“‘ Have pity,” he whined, 
“on our younger barbers, 
Don’t spread this informa. 
tion or they are ruined.” 

I gave him a five-dollar 
bill for his invaluable ser- 
vices. 

He leaned on the back of 
his immaculate chair and 
buried his head in his arms 

“Good-bye for ever!” ] 
cried, and left him. 

I can hardly wait for my 
hair to grow enough to let 
me begin. MANHATTAN. 

“STATE OF THE ROADS, 

Apvicre To MorTonists, 
Lonpon-Hastrines.—Poor after 
Battle.”— Daily L’aper, 
WiLniAM THE Conqueror 
has a lot to answer for. 


“T was asked the other day how 
many politicians I knew of who 





— had cultivated the art of vowe 





until they squeaked lke mice. Then 
he- I don’t know what he did then. 
I recollect distinctly a large piece of 
nickel tubing with a handle éoiled like 
a snail’s shell which spouted forth 
buckets of hot air; he turned this on 
my head and down my ears and up my 
nose. Finally he picked up a pink 
bottle marked ‘“ Aqua Rosa.” This was 
too much. I caught his wrist and drew 
him close to me. 

“Answer me!" said I. “ Do you go 
through with this every time you have 
your hair cut ?” 

The man flushed the colour of the 


“ Answer me!” I said. 
He tried to look away, but there 





were too many mirrors; in no matter 


I must make the avowal that! 
knew only two or three—the young Pitt and 
Mr Joseph hamberlain.”—The Kt. Hon. 7.P. 
O'Coxnon, M.P’., m Sunday Paper. 

it is not for nothing, evidently, that 
“T, P.” is known as The Father ol 
the House. But it is not true, we 
believe, that it was in order to enjoy 
more of his society that Prrt carried 
the Act of Union. 


production, 


Notice put up in the bedrooms of an 
American hotel :— 

“Tt is not our wish to encourage any one y" 
disregard prohibition, but for the protection © 
our furniture and for your convenience you 
will find installed in this room a bottle opener. 

MANAGEMENT. 
Response of thirsty visitor : “ Hip, hip, 
hip-pocket, ray.” 
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Mother. “Wow po yot 
Bobby. “ Wuar pip yor 
Mother. “On, WRLL, 1 
Bobby. “ Counpn'tr | 


LIKE MY 
HAVE 11 
SAVES BOTHER, 


PERMANENT 
DONE VoR? 


LLAY? 


CONCERNING B. 
(Verses written after reading all about 
Conetse Oxford Dictionary.) 
1 was wandering abroad one day in the Nast 
Alter eating with relish a Barmecide’s feast. 
(1 was wearing a barret of barége batiste ; 


My corsets were made of the finest baleen ; 
My moustache was affixed with the best bandoline, 
And my basnet was really the smartest I've seen.) 


I'd been eating batatas and fried babacootes 
And the great babirusse the Batavian shoots, 
While the joint was a good pair of barbecued boot 


The banxrings, I thought, were just done to a turn, 
And the barbels the chef had omitted to burn. 
Not a fault in the baobab could 1 discern. 


I still had the taste of the final bonne boucho— 
I was bending to tie my baft basan babouche 
. When I suddenly noticed a baroque barouche. 


Now I once saw a bandog pursuing an ox, 
So I called to the driver and leapt on the box 
And told him to drive me at once to the docks. 


4 y . * 
We passed by a palace of lofiiest mien, 
With barbicans, bartizans ev'rywhere seen, 
And its bawns and its bartons were fit for a queen. 
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WAVE 
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ONE DONE, Mornen 
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THING.” 
AND A PERMANENT WASH AT THE SAME TIME? 


” 


: a 
We came to a river and then its bayou, 

And then to a field of a wonderful blue, 

Where Mohammedans bottled their Bairam burgoo, 


The barbules of baldmoney staggered the eye, 
The baric barilla grew terribly high, 
And the bdellium trees seemed to reach to the sky. 





The bells of the bashibazouks gave a clang, 
And the barbets and baltimores blatantly sang, 
While my driver chewed slowly a bolus of bhang. 


At last we arrived at the shore of the bay, 
Where I saw the burgees and the banderoles play 
Over Bantus, convicted of ballon d’essai 


And barratrous eapinreh Begums galore, 
Who had fled from their barracoons, fished on the shore 
For beige barracoodas. 1 bammed them no more, 


For | knew they bad stolen my finest balas, 
So I bought them a pound’s worth of high-class bagasse, 
And boastfully ordered a bottle of Bass. 








“A man walking in High Street, , was knocked down by a motor- 
car. While he was being assisted to his feet by another man a second 
ear came along and ran over him again, To the surprise of bystanders 
the victim said,‘ I’m not hurt,’ and walked away.”-—Provinetal Paper. 
It is the callousness of pedestrians like this that takes 
the heart out of so many struggling and earnest young 





motorists, 
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*“ HOLIDAY GOLF. 


Agitated Mother (reporting on small son who has been allowed to play round). “He's Just HIT ONE OF THE MEMBERS—KNOCKED 


HIS HAT OFF. ISN'T HE DREADFUL?” 
Proud Father. “Ou, I pon’? KNow, 





THE REFORMING OF JANE. 


I sunveyep the litter on my desk The imputation of tactlessness de 
distastefully. I am nothing if not} cided me. 
methodical, and if my study has got to | I rang for Jane, and Marjorie left the 
be dusted I cannot think why Jane] room. 


for Christmas.’ 


I reflected that Marjorie could 


| experiences such difficulty in leaving it| easily have carried out this delicate 


as she found it. | duty herself. It’s not that she’s afraid 
My sister Marjorie camein. Anop-|of Jane. But I must admit that Mar- 
timist would tell you that she kept | jorie is lazy. 
house for me. 
“I say, Marjorie,” 
has really got to stop.” 
“ It has,” said Marjorie. 
Something made me look at the} “Ah! Then you ‘ll understand more 
clock. easily what I’m going to say.” Jane 
‘Good heavens,” I said, “ she can’t | came forward no further. “ Now sup- 
even replace the clock where she found | posing you were eating a piece of choco- 
it! The girl's simply devoid of grey |late-cream one night, and put the 
matter, Look at my desk. Not a! remainder on the mantelpiece to chew 
thing in its proper place. Will you jin the morning, and supposing you 
speak to her?” came down and found that lovely bit of 
“Well, you know what you want,” | chocolate-cream in the grate, you'd be 
said Marjorie. ‘ At least, we'll take it | annoyed, wouldn’t you?” 
that you do. Why not speak to her] ‘“ Y—yes, Sir.” ~ 
yourself?” “ Then in future when you're dusting 
* H'm,” I said. would you mind not putting the mouth- 
“That is, of course, if you don’t mind | piece of my pipe in the ash-tray ?” 


“ Er—Jane,” I began—* do you like 
I began, “this | chocolates?” 
“Oh, yes, Sir,” said Jane hopefully, 
coming forward a little. 
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ANYHOW IT MEANS THAT HE'S NO LONGER TOPPING HIS SHOTS.” 


Jane looked disappointed. 

“[ should like the ash-tray left 
empty,” I said, “even of ashes. Now 
1’ll place all these things just as I leave 
them at night. The inkpot there—and 
shut, The writing-pad there. Those 
papers in a neat pile. The pen on the 
inkstand and the calendar there. Pipe 
and tobacco-pouch on the mantelpiece, 
and the whole affair tidy. Do you 
think you can manage that?” ' 

“I'm sure I do my best, Sir,” said 
Jane with a note of defiance. 

‘So long as you leave things a8 you | 
find them you can do your worst,’ I 
said considerately. 

But somehow I seemed to have upset 
her. I fiddled with the inkstand lid, | 
flicking it up anddown. _ 

“Mind you, Jane,” I said, “ 1 know | 
this dusting business is pretty rotten | 
for both of us, almost as bad for you a8 | 
forme. And don’t think I’m dissatis- | 
fied. Far from it. No. I mean to "y 
if you'll just-——”_ I looked up, but 
didn’t think it necessary to finish the | 
sentence, for Jane was no longer there. 
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This was rather disconcerting. I 
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| fact it worried me all day. I said 
| nothing to Marjorie because I had a 
| sneaking feeling that her comments 
would lack sympathy. With a heavy 
heart I put my desk in order that even- 
ing and noted the general position of 
| my study's contents. 
| “What would the morrow bring? 

To be truthful, it brought me a little 
extra sleep, and I had no time to inspect 
the study till after breakfast. I opened 
the door fearfully, half-expecting to find 
papers spitefully strewn upon the floor 

_and the carpet discoloured with ink. 

The sight that met my eyes was re- 
freshing indeed. The essence of tidi- 
ness. Not an article out of place. I 
was torn between joy and contrition. 

, Marjorie was immediately summoned, 

“Just look!’’ I said. “ Kverything 
exactly as 1 told her to leave it. My 
pipe and pouch on the mantelpiece; the 

apers straight. I never knew she had 
itin her. In fact I’m going to apolo- 
' gise to Jane.” 

“What for?” asked Marjorie. 

“ For the hard thoughts I entertained 
about her,” I said, ‘and also for upset- 
ting her yesterday. I’m sure she was 
upset.” 

“Nonsense,” said Marjorie. 
at the result.” 

“Er—the result. Yes. Of course 
there is that. But I insist on apologis- 

ing,” I said, and rang the bell. 
ane didn’t come at once and Mar- 
jorie moved to my desk. 
__ “So everything's exactly as you left 
it?” said Marjorie. ‘ You—er—you 
| don’t notice anything to remark on?” 

“On the other hand, the whole 
scheme ’s perfect,” I said. 

“Ah! You were never very observ- 
ant,” said Marjorie. And just then 
Jane appeared. 

I cleared my throat. After all it was 
rather an awkward speech to make. 

“ Er—I ‘ve been thinking ” I be- 
| gan, but Marjorie interrupted with a 
| complete disregard for manners. 

“Jane,” she said kindly but firmly, 
| “why haven't you dusted this room?” 
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| TO A WHITE MOUSE. 
| Swart beast whose cousin of the fields 
Provoked the Muse of Burns (the 
bard 
Observing how misfortune wields 
A bludgeon pestilently hard 
And dishes with impartial ken 
|The best-laid schemes of mica and 
men), 


| 
| 
| 
| 


A lowlier twangler of the lyre 
| Now finds in thee a pungent theme ; 
| Not that Z’ve done thee mischief dire 
| Or busted up thy sorry scheme 

| Of things entire. Ax contraire, mouse, 
i 





how drivest me from my snug house. 
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“Now THEN, Jones Minor, WHAT DO YOU 
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MEAN TO BE WHEN YOU LEAVE SCHOOL?” 


“Prease, Stn, I SHOULD LIKE TO BE A bocToR.”’ 
“WELL, YOU CERTAINLY HAVE THE QUALIFICATION OF ILLEGIBLE WRITING.” 








‘‘Wee, sleekit, cow’rin’, timorous ”"— 
such 
The poet deemed thee. Thou art wee; 
But “timorous”? Well, I'll say, not 
much. 
When late last night I came on thee 
Curled in the bed whereon I lie 
Who did the cowering, thou or I? 


When James, my youngest, brought 
thee out 
His nurse said, ** Mice I can’t abear,” 
And called the cat. Without a doubt 
Thou nigh didst perish then and 
there, 
‘Twas I redeemed thy worthless head ; 
‘«‘ Live and let live” is what I said. 
But wilt thou let me? No, by jugs! 
Thy scampering feet disturb my ease; 
Thou dost defile my Persian rugs 
With crumbs of bread and odorous 
cheese, 


And scroungest horsehair from my best 
Sofa to line thy paltry nest. 


So, mousie, while thy beady eye, 
Thy lissom shape, thy tiny paws 
Intrigue me, I am loth to try 
And place a ban on Nature’s laws. 
Cats will be cats. Didst mark that 
“ Meow”? 
I think I hear ours coming now. 


Shall murder then be done? Not so; 
Deftly I grasp thee by the tail. 
Down in the chicken-run I know 
A place where cats cannot prevail, 
A hole where mice go out and in— 
There shalt thou join thy dusky kin. 
ALGOL. 








“ Buoyant Baby Pram, sacrifice.” 
Provincial Paper. 


Isn't this the thing for one of the 





“ bouncing boys” that nurses talk of? 
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AT THE PLAY. 


“Tne SHormaker’s Honpay” (THE 
Op Vic). 

A mopérn dramatist might find some 
difficulty, I imagine, in making good fun 
out of a shoe-shop, whether it was one 
of those palatial establishments full of 
sleek assistants and cardboard boxes 
providing ‘‘foot-joy ” for the many, or 
some dark sequestered hiding-place in 
which a saturnine man in a white 
apron still follows the gentle craft in 
the time-honoured fashion. 

No sudden morrisings nowadays, no 
happy antics, no impulsive leaping from 
the last to dig a customer in the ribs, 
no uproarious jesting about cuckoldry 
and beer.... But to Tnomas Dekker 
no doubt it all came easy. 

“Art thou poor yet hast thou golden slumbers ? 
O sweet Content!” 

Elizabethan bootmakers, journeymen 
and apprentices, I feel certain, were just 
like that. For, be it noted, the cord- 
wainer’s occupation in The Shoemaker's 
Holiday is taken pretty seriously by 
the dramatist; it is not a mere panto- 
mime burlesque, otherwise we should 


their comrade’s wife from the young 
gallant who seeks to marry her, nor that 
final episode at Leadenhall where 
the Aing (I thought from his 
manner he was Epwarp IYV., 
but he turns out to have been 
Henry V.) bestows on the trade 
the glorious privilege of a single 
day out on Shrove Tuesday for 
evermore. 

There must, I take it, have 
been some strongly topical in- 
terest, some recent excitement 
in the sixteenth-century foot- 
wear world to have provoked 
this comedy, recalling the splen- 
did traditions of the craft, unless 
(is it possible?) the poet had 
been a cordwainer’s apprentice 
himself; for nobody 1 think 
knows what Dexkrr’s early 
occupation was. He can hardly 
have been Bacon, I suppose? 

But if any topical point, as I 
suggest, has been blunted for 
us since Tudor times there was 
no sign of it at the Old Vic last 
week ; and so vigorous, so lusty 
was the acting, so contagious 
the enthusiasm of the house, 
that even I, who sometimes 
wonder whether I laugh at Eliza- 
bethan jokes because they are 
funny or because they are Eliza- 
bethan, was easily carried away. 
I could have sworn to you (so 
well were they delivered) that 
notonly wereall DekkEr’s coup- 





not have the stoutly democratic scene 
where the 'prentices with cudgels rescue 


lets excellent good verse, but that he was 
a rare mad-cup of a humourist and a 
downright good plot-maker as well ; and 





THE SHERIFF SHOEMAKER, 


Simon Eyre \ wtp. Batson Horvoway. 
(the Shoemaker) j 


anyhow there was one beautiful song. 
About a cuckoo? Yes. 





Firk (a journeyman) . 
Roger (a foreman) . . ., 








Still, looking at it more coldly, I am 





YE JOLLIE LIFE OF YE GENTLE SHOEMAKERS 


WHEN ENGLAND WAS MERRIE. 
- Mr. Horace SeQue 
. Mr. Jonn Garsivr. 


| 





. a. ' 
bound, I think, to pay tribute of admir. | 
ation to the almost Herculean efforts | 
of Mr. Barton Hotxroway as the roar. | 
ing, vulgar, good-hearted semi-Fal. | 
staflian Sim Eyre, the shoemaker | 
and Lord Mayor designate of London, | 
to the ready wifely assistance he te. | 
ceived from Miss Epirn Evans, always 
excellent and wonderfully effectiye jp | 
this play, with her catch-word. « But | 
let that pass”; and to Mr. Horacs | 
SEQUEIRA as the journeyman Firk, {| 
Firk so enjoyed the jokes of Tuomas | 
DeKKER and spoke them with 0| 
much Cockney abandon and so much 
zest, So many prancings to and fro, 
was it not owing to him ina great | 
measure that my dull wits caught fire? | 

Miss Nei Canter was charmingas | 
the faithful wife of the journeyman | 
who was away at the French wars, and | 
Mr. Nem, Porter proved himself the | 
model of a shoemaker-soldier returning | 
unrecognised, bronzed and lame. Nor | 
were any of the minor parts played | 
without obvious pleasure and sympa: | 
thetic zeal— 


“ Work apace, apace, apace, 
Honest labour bears a lovely face, 
Then hey nonny, nonny—hey 

nonny, nonny!” 

The Worshipful Company of Cord. | 
wainers, I gather from the programme, 
assisted in some details of the 
presentation, and to them and 
to the producer, Mr, ANDREW | 
LeicH. as well as to the cos- | 
tume-designer, | also present | 
my thanks. 1 have forgotten, 1 
see, to mention—and if I have 
been a little captious about 
Dekker let me lay stress upon | 
it—that in the last scene Mr. 
Baxtiotn Hortoway has very 
nearly to floor atwo quart flagon | 
of ale before presenting the heel- 
taps to Henry V., who was in-| 
tended, as the Lord Mayor's 
guest and monarch, to receive 
the City’s loving-cup first. Itis| 
a good Elizabethan joke. Even 
Henry V. was amused. And it 
goes just as well to-day. Evoe. 


“Tar MARVELLOUS Hrstory OF | 
Saint BernarD” (Kuxasway). | 

I ought, perhaps, to warnex | 
treme Protestants to keep away | 
just now from the theatre m2 
Great Queen Street. For here | 
is the most pernicious papit | 
tical superstition presented 10 | 
so attractive a manner as to be | 
liable to cause a dangerously | 
friendly feeling in the breasts | 
of decadent Englishmen towares | 
the Scarlet Woman (old style). | 
8 The Madonna, very gentleans | 
lovely (Miss VALERIE TAYLOR), | 
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‘cans out of the gold bar of a h 

out of the go r of a heaven 
ces charmingly contrived by Mr. Paun 
Spenvinc, supported by a most plaus- 
ible St. Gabriel (Mr. Denys Brake- 
rock) straight out of an ANGELICO 
canvas (though I wondered in what 
service he had lost a wing), and a grave 
and reverent St. Nicholas with one 
of those string beards which saints 
and Druids affect in the Birmingham 











| Repertory tradition. All three with a 
| kindly detachment look down upon the 
| eonflict of poor Bernard, helping and 
| withdrawing help in that arbitrary way 
| attributed to Heaven by medieval (and 
| later) pious authors. 
| My programme is silent as to the 
sources of this marvellous history of 
| Berwarp—Bernarp of Menthon and 
‘the cordial-carrying dogs, not the 
| preacher of Clairvaux. I should judge 
| that an element of sophistication and 
a rather tiresome wordiness has been 
‘imported by M. Henri Gukon; and I 
found our Bernard rather a depressing 
| and self-regarding young man. Saints, 
_Limagine, are of a rather more jovial 
|and objective breed. But of that I 
can't be sure. However, to our story. 
| Richard of Menthon, a breezy forth- 
, right nobleman (Mr. Scort SuNDER- 
LAND—and an excellent piece of work 
too), has arranged a marriage for his 
| only son, Bernard (Mr. Ronert Harrts), 
_ with aneighbouring heiress, Marguerite 
de Miolans (Miss Gwen Frranacox- 
Davirs). 
Bernard however has heard a voice. 
It appears that the Devil—an old 
devil with, very properly, the accent 
of a Punch and Judy showman and 
a disgusting retinue of Capital Sins 
_—lives in the Temple of Jupiter Pen- 
ninus and exacts a toll of ten per cent. 
on all pilgrims taking this path to 
Rome, Ten of these worthy travellers 
reach the top of the pass. ‘The last of 
them, Bonaventure, is throttled with 
| great enthusiasm by anassistant devil. 
| And then there were nine. But Ma- 
donna is suddenly disquieted by this 
business, which has been going on a 
long time, and decides that Bernard 
isherman. That is the meaning of 
the voice that called his name three 
times, though naturally, fpr lack of 
| furtherinformation, he is a little vague 
/ 88 to what is required of him, poor 


‘Meanwhile the bride chosen for 
| him by his father seems to him very 
attractive (we agree). The two chil- 
| dren arein love. But this of course 
is only a device of Heaven for making 
everything more difficult and meri- 
| torious. _ St. Nicholas explains that 
| Bernard is wanted for Madonna’ s plan, 
_ Works a miracle upon the iron bars 
| of his window and helps his escape. 


ee 





The fugitive arrives at the monastery 
near the dread pass just in time to 
be elected successor to the dear old 
Prior (Mr. H, QO, Nicnonson), just 





(T1E-9EN 


O RARE PALE MARGUERITE! 
Marguerite. Miss Gwes Frranocon-Davies. 
dead. Quick work: but promotion 


went by merit (or favour), not senior- 
ity, in those good old days. The 





man, is bundled out of his lair; the de- 
serted bride takes the veil; Madonna 
smiles her thanks and gravely prophe- 
sies of Bernard's great work and of the 
co-operation of the kindly heavy-jowled 
friends of man to whom so many pil- 
grims, religious and secular, owe their 
lives. 

A very pretty affair. Too long, I am 
afraid, too diffuse in word and action; the 
humour—of the Herald Menthon, for in- 
stance—a little tiresome and rather out 
of key. The beauty of the little group 
of heavenly persons was enchanting to 
seo. There was, I thought, no very 
obvious quality of beauty in the lan- 
guage; and the players, it seemed to 
me, modernised their words too freely 
and destroyed the rhythm of the verses. 
Setting and costumes were charmingly 
invented. The thing as a whole did 
not seem to come to life, but parts of it 
were so good as abundantly to make 
up for the duller passages; and the 
adventure is well worth a visit. I 
must not omit to mention the admir- 
able elocution and restrained playing 
of Mr. Anprew Crurcoman as the 
tutor. Mr. James Dare played with 
zest and spirit the Herald, Menthon, 
but, I think, against the tide of the 
piece. Miss VaLerte Tayror’s beauty, 
dignity and grace of treatment gave us 
a most lovely Madonna, and Miss 
Frraxegon-Davies put into her short 





Devil, a gross red-and-black gentle- 











THE RETURN OF THE UN-PRODIGAL 
SON. 


Father. “Dasu tt ALL! HAVEN'T You s0WN 
A SINGLE WILD OAT OR EATEN JUST ONE SMALL 


HUSK?” 

Bernard . 

Richard of Menthon | 
(his father) 


. Mr. Rospert Harris. 


part an exquisite note of pathos. T. 
“Conriict ” (QUEEN'S), 

The discriminating playgoer has 
known for the last seven years that 
Mr. Mires Mavesoy, in his capacity 
as actor, is the greatest comic genius 
of our time. I mean, of course, in 
the classical, not the Robeyan manner. 
As a dramatist he bas oie widely 
read all over the country, but less 
widely acted, and it has been left to 
the great credit of Sir Anrrep Burr 
to introduce him at long last to the 
West End. Conflict was produced 
last year at the enterprising “Q” 
Theatre and attracted so much favour- 
able attention from critics and others 
that its translation to London proper 
seemed reasonably assured. Now let 
there be no nonsense about this fine 
play, which every sane man and wo- 
man who thinks at all about the 
present condition of our social order 
ought to see at once. I say with- 
out hesitation that Mr. Matueson’s 
play is the best play dealing with 
modern conditions, political and social, 
that we have seen in London since 
“R.U.R.” The balance between the 
young Tory and the young Socialist, 
both Cambridge men, both struggling 
for the same Parliamentary seat, both 


Mr. Scort SUNDERLAND. trying to win the love of the same 
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girl, is so finely held that one is re- 
minded of the Galsworthian scales of 
justice; but Mr. GaLsworTHy, though 
he might have tightened up some of 
Mr. Matixson’s dialogue, would have 
failed, I think, to have achieved Mr. 
MALueEson’s great triumph of keeping 
what is fundamentally a serious play 
rippling along at the same time as a 
most diverting comedy. Let no one be 
frightened of the blessed word “ propa- 
ganda.” Conjlict is only a “ political” 
play in the best sense of that much- 
| abused word, namely, the expression of 
opposing human values, and, though the 
| shrewd listener will not have much 
| doubt in knowing in what direction Mr. 
| MauLeson’s own heart lies (not, shall 
| we say, in Sir ALrrep Burt's lobby ?), 
yet the case for each side is expressed 
| with so much fairness that no one’s 
| susceptibilities are injured. 
The piece, which quivers with taut 
| drama, was very well played, and kept 
an enthusiastic audience held and amused 
until the end; but I should like to add 
in common fairness that it was equally 
| well played, and in one case far better, 
| atthe *“Q” Theatre. Miss IsapeL JEANS 
| improved as the evening progressed, but 
frankly the part did not suit her par- 
| ticular temperament, and I should like 
| to see her change places with Miss 
| Cicety Byrne, who is again in the com- 
| pany. Mr. Tom Nessirt repeated his 
beautifully sensitive performance as the 
| Labour Candidate; Mr. Frep Kerr and 
| Mr. Basin Foster were both admirable. 
| And it was good to see Mr. CLARENCE 
BLAKISTON again after so many years of 
illness. He had only a tiny part and 
| made it astonishingly alive. 
| The author, charmingly nervous, 
thanked us all in a delightful speech ; 
but what Mr. Manveson, producer, 
would have said to Mr. MaLLEson, actor, 
if he could have seen himself wobbling 
about on one leg and mumbling bashful 
incoherences I hesitate to think, An 
exciting evening, then, and one touched 
| with nobility. Conflict is the kind of 
play it does one good tosee. E.§. A. 


| 





** NIAGARA,” 


| AmonG the many new works that are 
to be performed during the present 
| concert season is Francesco Pulegger’s 
| latest descriptive tone-poem, “ Niagara.” 
| Having devoted considerable time to the 
study of this little-known score I will 
attempt to describe some of its out- 
| standing features. 

To start with, the handling of the 
orchestral groups is unusual. We in 
England are not accustomed to such 
harmonic combinations as appear at 
bar 371 (tam-tams and muted metro- 


NEW MUSIC, 


nomes), or at 2,836, where three tuckets, 
tuned in tenths, develop the melodic 
theme for eight bars before entrusting 
it, mutilated almost out of recognition, 
to the ripieno boobaphone and a 32-foot 
heckelglocken. Another interesting ex- 
| periment in tonal values is that of 
entirely submerging the contrafagotti- 
players in a glass tank, whence their 
gurgitations in the “ whirlpool ” move- 
ment attain an astonishing and realistic 
liquidity. I have no doubt that the 
management will arrange for towels to 
be obtained on hire from the programme- 
sellers. 

I affirm without fear of contradiction 
that this is Pulegger’s greatest work. 
Born in Soho in 1908, he was originally 
intended for the musical profession, but 
soon gave it up and took to composition 
instead. He recently stated that his 
early training has proved to be no handi- 
cap to him in his work. 

The opus in question sets out to por- 
tray the emotions, reflexes and passions 
of the great Niagara River. The opening 
is marked “tranqguillo.” Some fugal 
flute-writing and a sustained pedal on 
the cow-bell create the necessary atmo- 
sphere of bucolic repose. Naiads and 
triads bask in the all-pervading calm. 
Gradually the tempo increases; the 
direction becomes “ misterioso.”” There 
is a feeling of uneasiness, of ominous 
suggestion, of eeriness. A fortissimo 
chord by all the instruments playing 
different notes confirms our suspicions. 
A drum-snare snaps. Four fog-horns 
bleat darkly. There is a swirling sob 
from the wood-wind, a flapping of sheet- 
lines on canvas, a one-note entry by 
the B-flat denarius whistle, and the 
river surges away from the restraining 
influence of the parent lake. 

A magnificent ten minutes’ sostenuto 
on one ‘cello-string (bar 1859) reminds 
us of Buonpin’s amazing feat. Mean- 
while the conductor beats time with an 
open umbrella in order to maintain the 
balance. There is also a clever reference 
to the great power-installations in the 
development section. A playful current 
of badinage oscillates between the electro- 
phones (prima volta) before giving way 
to a three-phase subject, punctuated 
with periodical sharp discharges due to 
the high tension in some of the back 
desks of strings. 

But from the ominous direction, “ con 
fuoco, poco a poco orinoco,” we are treated 
to an irresistible piling-up of climaxes, 
a steady deployment of resources. Key 
follows key, every one of them hitherto 
unknown. The pace becomes terrific. 
The oboes (in imitation of the struggles 
of a salmon trying to regain the head- 
waters) utter a few plaintive saltando 
thirteenths. There is a cluttering among 











the clarinets, a despairing bray from the 





LTTE, 


rn 
bombardons. The tromboni open trom. 
melfeuer. The timpanist mounts his 
instrument and attempts, by using the 
cymbals as paddles, tostem the headlon 
rush. A well-directed cue, in the form 
of a life-belt, reaches him just in time 
There is a devastating downward glis- 
sando, tutti, a splintering crash of brass 
and woodwork, spumante, and we feel 
ourselves falling, falling . . , 


We are over the Fall, safe but breath. | 
less, and have yet to negotiate the | 
Rapids. Compared with what we have | 
already gone through the danger ehould | 
be slight. A feeling of anti-climax comes | 
over us. Is the composer losing his grip, 
or is heonly measuring hisdistanceaswe | 
gasp on the ropes before administering | 





the knock-out? He may be gloating | 
over us, as does the dentist, drill in| 


hand. 


Will he bore into us again? We| 


feel uneasy .. . Perhaps the Rapids| 
are more dangerous than was hitherto | 


thought... 


Suddenly there obtrudes the welcome 
voice of the beer-engine, solo, with a! 


flowing bass accompaniment (sottovoce) 


two in a bar. 


We too have shot the Rapids in a| 


barrel. 


————3 





A GLORIOUS TIME. 


I was disgusted when I heard them say | 
lhey couldn’t take me in the car to 


day ; 


| 


So, as they ‘d left me sitting all alone, | 
I just slipped out to ramble on my own. 
Tnere ‘ll be a row, but | don’t greatly | 


mind; 


It’s all their fault for leaving me behind. 
Well, I must say I’ve had some splendid | 


fun 


And done most things I oughtn’t to 


have done. 


You'd hardly know my coat is really | 


white 


! 


(That means, I fear, another bath to- | 


night) ; 


And my left ear was chewed by next-| 


door Jim— 


There's always ructions when I chat | 


with him; 


While that revolting tabby down the | 


street 


} 


Won't use bad language the next time| 


we meet. 


I can’t renfember how | hurt my }a¥, 
And something ’s happened to that off- 


side paw ; 


Still, it was worth it, and I don't com- 


plain ; 


I'd love to have it happen all again. «+» 
Here comes the car; | think I'd better 


cree 


p 
Into my basket and look fast asleep. . +: 
“ Where have you been ? and, goodness 


gracious, how— ‘ 
How did you get like this? 


it now. 


I'm for 
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Q If Cun ti ghame Gra hain. 
P E 


Of many cities, mostly Moor, | Which set thereon its 
Mr. Cunnincuams GRan4jM, 

Your cursive pen has done the tour, Ps thi, and how you 
Mr. Cunnincname Grane, 4 

But how you treated your own city, But that we feel t00 

As master-mind of that Committee 


vandal mark 


By sticking Epstein im the Park 


scared the birds, 


¢ 100 could say some cursive word:, 


sich t@ say "em, 


Mr Connincuame Gratau 


oe 
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OUR LITERARY 


Customer. “I WANT SOME CRICKET Paps.” 
Modern Shopman. “ Cerrainty, Sin. WHicH KIND DO YoU 
THE SHINS?” 























CRICKETERS. 


REQUIRE ? ARE THEY FOR WRITING ON OR FOR PRCTECTING | 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Tue first chapter of Odtaa (HEINEMANN) is rather crudely 
preparative. The palette is set, a score of characters are 
squeezed out, a canvas is grounded, and a medium, smelling, 
| admit, of magic, is elaborated. After this Mr. Jonn Mase- 
FIELD gets to work, and a fine romance of cumulative vigour 
and beauty is the result. Its hero, who answers to Hi (short 
for Highworth Ridden), is the cadet of a horsey Berkshire 
family. Somewhere in the ‘eighties he is sent to seek his 
_ fortune in a South American republic, and, arriving at its 
| capital, finds the place on the verge of revolution. The 
| Reds, headed by a mad dictator, are seeking to stamp out 

the subjugated but still dangerous Whites. Hi has cre- 
dentials to both camps, and English commercial interests 
favour the Reds. But merry intrepid Rosa Piranha, who 
spent an English wander-year with Hi’s people, is a White; 
and at the Piranhas’ decayed country-house he meets Car- 
lotta, espoused saint of Don Manuel the White leader, and 
Don Manuel himself. Henceforth the fresh snub-nosed 
young heretic (Hi is a capital boy and never, thank Heaven, 
quite reconciled to his boyishness) is sworn brother of 
clericats and hidalgos. Carlotta is captured by the Reds, 
and Hi, apprised by Rosa, seta off to rouse Don Manuel. 
Dreading he may never arrive, for he knows about two 
words of Spanish and not an inch of the way, he despatches 
by another route Ezekiel Rust, an old Berkshire poacher 
self-exiled for murder. Hi’s journey, a long and terrible 
one, is the journey so attractively traced on the book's 


tinct effort to forget it before I return, as I soon shall, | 
to this captivating and heroic story. 





The Victorian Age in its myriad activities is reflected in | 
the two volumes of The Letters of Queen Victoria, 1862—| 
1878 (Murray), edited by Mr. Buckie. As I read 1 felt as | 
if the QueEN were holding up a mirror to the Victorians) 
that posterity might see and judge them. Into her Letters | 
comes a long succession of statesmen, divines, poets and | 
artists (business men and journalists, excepting Deane, | 
are significantly absent), and every now and then she re- | 
veals in a few terse sentences, sometimes (as In the | 
case of PatmersTon) touched with rancour, the character | 
of a great man. But the Victorian she unknowingly re: | 
veals most completely is herself: her Royal dignity, her | 
generous sympathies, her strong likes and dislikes, onl 
sagacity, her wonderful memory, her lack of humour, her) 
almost morbid sentimentality. Permeating these qualities | 
was her lively conviction that the spirit of the PRINCE | 
Consort, who died in 1861, was ever at her side, guiding 
and supporting her. No monarch worked as hard as she, | 
unless it were her contemporary, the Emperor Francis) 
Josrpn ; and nothing however trivial escaped her attention. | 
She had need of those amazing powers of work to cope | 
with the swift succession of political events, momentous 
for their effect upon the future peace of the world, during 
the '60’s and '70’s. The unification of Germany 48 ne 
Italy, the downfall of the Second Empire, the forging oft 

Triple Alliance, the resurgence of the Eastern py eens 
demanded and received the untiring attention of the QuEES. 





jacket. I can only say that it has traced itself so poig- 
| nantly on my memory that I shall have to make a dis- 





NS 


On all grave problems at home or abroad she held deci 
opinions, to which she gave emphatic expression in 
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————— 
| Letters. Her outspokenness in these 
| matters, as well as the incorporation 
of many letters from foreign monarchs 
| and from DisraBLi, GLADSTONE, CLAREN- 
| pon, GRANVILLE, PALMERSTON and Rus- 
| gens (those two dreadful old men”’), 
_ give these volumes a unique historical 
yalue. I cannot praise too highly Mr. 

| Buckie’s Preface, his Introductory 
| Notes to the chapters, and his editing 
| in general. 
oan wees 
I’m doubtful if the oldest hand 

At criminal detectorship 
| Could spot the winning clue and land 

The culprit in The Crooked Lip ; 
| I'm fairly quick myself, but 1 
| Was wholly, I confess it, baftled 
' In all attempts to prophesy 

Which of the suspects would Le 

snafiled. 





[ knew the victim in the train | 
Had not endured the assassin’s touch | 
Just for his handsome watch and chain, | 
Buf anyone could tell as much ; 
In Cousin George I sensed a smack 
Of murderer behind the lover ; 
The Reverend White was pretty black, 
| But anyone could so discover. 
| The paralytic invalid, 
The clerk, the Irish patriot, 
Each, if he didn’t do the deed, 
Had fingers somewhere in the plot. 
And, though the lawyer and his friend, 
The C.1.D. inspector person, 
, Worked hard, their doings seemed to 
tend 
| To make the mystery a worse ‘un. | 
| And yet the tale (from Mrtuvuen) 's 
' told 
| Assimply as a nursery rhyme, 
| While Hernert Apams keeps his hold 
| Upon your interest all the time ; 
| And when the clearing up arrives 
| It looks so guileless of finessing | 
| You fail to guess how he contrives 
| So very long to keep you guessing. 





From Stoke Court, Stoke Poges, once 
the home of Tuomas Gray and now the 
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home of the authoress, come many 





of the recipes which make A Book of Scents and’ Dishes 
(WinLiaMs AND NorGats) such good reading. Occasionally 
I think their execution demands more leisure and affluence 
than most housewives can command nowadays—well- 
trained leisure that disposed of its time like trust-money, 
and unostentatious affluence which meant supreme com- 
mand of garden and orchard, poultry-yard and dairy. To 
those who still enjoy these opportunities I warmly recom- 
mend all Mrs. Dorotny ALLHuSEN’s pleasant pages; to 
those who do not I still enjoin their perusal with discrim- 
ination and a commemorative pencil. All the simpler 
amenities of Scotch, Irish and English country-houses— 
Porridge, oat-cakes, “ baps,” scones, potato-cakes, tea-cakes 
‘nd home-made bread—are lavishly treated. And if you 
cannot eat the English baker's loaf and have no time to 
stoke a brick baking-oven with brushwood, and cosset large 
pans of susceptible dough, try Lady Grove’s soda-bread, 
iareiomey _ - —— - — 








and good luck go with you. Many of Mrs. AnLHuseEn’s | 


friends have helped her with family recipes, and masculine 
contributions have been specially helpful. The late Lord 
RepEsDALE stands sponsor to an excellent Bauf dla Mode, 
and Lord ExpuinstTong is orthodox on the two treacies, 


golden and black, which should be amalgamated to make | 


the best ginger-bread. The scents include a famous assort- 
ment of Pot-pourris, and there is a recipe for rose-hip jam 
among the preserves. The hips in question should, | 
believe, be those of Rosa rugosa, not ragusa ; and there are a 
few other slight misprints and no index. The book is pub- 
lished in aid of Mrs. ALLMusEN’s favourite charities, and I 
hope a second edition will give her a speedy chance of 
putting these trifles right. 





Of that burning question, what to do with our super- 
numerary spinsters, Miss Sytvia Towxsenp Warner, or 
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| rather elusive gentleman. 
| have done, deal in black magic. _ 
| the gentlewoman that, being a Willowes, she had always 
| been. 


a guide-book and a map of Bucks, found Great Mop. in 


| there. Lolly had never been 
| quite orthodox Willowes. She 
| had dreamed dreams and been 


| she might just have lived at 


| London house, had 
| nephew, Titus, come to live 
there too. Lolly was very fond 


| ture of poetry and irony. 


| sive and more complete. The 


| state of affairs was naturally unwelcome to his sisters, 


| sidered an advantage. 
| people to whom both in colour and feeling he belonged; and 


> 


eee ee 
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rather her eponymous heroine, Lolly Willowes (CHATTO 
anp Winpvs), has found the perfect solution. Let them 
become witches. It is a delightfully simple thing to do. 
Lolly (christened Laura) slipped into witchery as easily as 
into a warm bath, and with much the same comfortable 
sensation. There was nothing unpleasant about her initia- 
tion. She attended a Sabbath, and it reminded her of a 
Primrose League meeting. Satan she found a charming if 
She did not, though she might 
A witch, she remained 


For the Willoweses had been doing and saying the 
right things for generations; and so had Lolly for nearly 
fifty years before. the memorable day on which she bought 











I am just a little tired of the story of the neglected Wife | 
who falls in love with a strong and tender man, married | 
or unmarried, and, after a time of illicit and hectic joy | 
followed by a due amount of suffering, is enabled by death | 
or divorce to renew the connection as a permanency. Butif | 
it had to be done again I admit that Miss Otive Wapstey | 
has done it very well in Shutters (CassrLu). In her first | 
chapter she shows us Tonia Harvard and Sir Charles | 
Storm, a leading light of the Bar, some time after their | 
mutual love has been acknowledged ; then she goes back | 
to explain how it began. The author never allowed me | 
to discover at what point chapter one is supposed to fit | 
into their history, but, except for one or two triffing | 
blemishes and a little uncertainty on her part as to how | 
things are managed in our courts of law, this is the only | 





them and scandalised the family 
by insisting on going to live 


extravagant over flowers. But 


Great Mop, an unattached 
maiden lady in a cottage in- 
stead of a maiden aunt in a big 
not her 


of Titus, but she resented Wil- 
lowesdom in her sanctuary. So 
she became a witch. It was 
delightfully simple and makes 
a delightful story, which Miss 
Warner tells with a nice mix- 


More than once in the last 
two or three years I have had 
the opportunity to admire Mr. 
Joun Eyron’s work and to draw 
attention to the sympathy and 
knowledge with which he writes 
of India. His previous novels 
remain pleasantly niched in my 
memory, but, able as they were, 
1 regard Kullu of the Carts 
(ARROWSMITH) as more impres- 


Dentist. “I pipn’r KNOW 
FILLED BEFORE. 
Patient. “I HAVEN'T, I THINK YOU MUST HAVE STRUCK 
MY BACK COLLAR-STUD.” 


Bartle family consisted of a 
father, three daughters and a 





I SEE THERE 'S SOME GOLD ON MY DRILL.” 


fault I have to find with her | 
story. Tonia is one of those 
t heroines whose existence, apart | 
from the nicest frocks and the | 

raost expensive face - creams, | 
seems not only impossible but | 
unimaginable; yet she is charm- 
ing of ber kind, and there are | 
plenty of real women like her, | 
Some of the minor characters, 
such as fine old Lady Maria and 
her daughter George, are de- 
lightful to meet. It is all 
very pleasantly written, and the 
lovers love with enough passion 
to satisfy the most romantic 
reader, and suffer so much that | 
the sternest moralist must for- 
give them their  trespasses. | 
Miss Wapstey, having thus | 
made the best of both worlds, | 
the straight-laced and what- 
ever is its antithesis, Shutters 
will probably become a best- 
seller and deserve its fate. 
My objection to Mr. Kennet 
Porter's public-school story, 
The Shadow of the Chapel(Cnar- 

~anee ant | MAN AND Hatt), is that it con- 

~ f tains a headmaster so mean and 

YOU HAD HAD THIS TOOTH pettifogging that 1 cannot begin 
to believe in him. Withsueh a | 
man in control it is no cause for 
wonder that the members of his 








son. The daughters looked like ‘three thoroughly 
English girls,’ they had been educated in England 
and talked “unclipped” English, but their young brother 
had been born brown. Such a revelation of the true 


and Drew or, as he preferred to call himself, Nubby Bux 
knew well enough that he was a social encumbrance, though 
what they considered a taint he privately and stoutly con- 
So he wanted to get back to the 


this story tells of his adventures and those of Kullu, 
a loyal and wonderfully ingenious Indian child. Drew's 
first attempt to escape ended, after some thrilling experi- 
ences, in dismal failure, and he was promptly packed off to 
Godelin College, Bareilly, where, to put it mildly, he was a 
blot in the colourscheme. How, after a short but agonising 
time, he got away from this school I invite you warmly to 
find out for yourselves, Even if you are not entirely in sym- 
pathy with Drew you cannot help loving little Kullu. ~ 





x 


| Just the thing to lull baby to sleep. 


staff who desired promotion were sycophants and humbugs. 
One of thisastounding headmaster’s hobbies wasthat his staff 
should be driven willy-nilly to attend chapel, and the chapel 
was more or less the battle-ground on which he and an 
assistant-master, rather ironically called Makepeace, con- | 
tended. But Makepeace wanted to become a housemaster, 
and knew that his desire would not be gratified unless he 
became ostensibly devout. Nevertheless he was not ap | 
pointed to the house, but was subsequently elected head: | 
master of another school. There we leave him engaged 00 | 
trying to enforce the same order, against which he had | 
rebelled in his salad days, upon his own staff. Mr. Porrer 
writes with a fine economy of words and with @ trenchant | 
humour, but his story would have been infinitely wed 
cogent if among his bevy of masters be had given us & few | 
men for whom we could feel some admiration and respect. 
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“Pram, Walnut Case, iron frame, sweet tone. 
| Advt. in Local Papety | 
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Win reference to the coal crisis the 
Pre Minister rightly thought that ne. 
cessity was the mother of intervention. 

* < 


The resignation of Mr. Grorce Lam- 
pert last week rather suggests that 
the door opened to Liberal re-union is 
functioning as an exit just now. 





Mr. De Vavera has decided to estab- 
‘lish a new political organization. It 
| seems that he will once again fight for 
| freedom from the freedom for which he 
last fought. ++ 


It-is announced that Dean InGr is to 





At one of the large London stores 
recently leading cricketers gave demon- 
strations of batting and bowling. Dis- 
appointment was felt that none of them 
gave a few hints on writing for the Press. 


* 

A nature lover writes from the depths 
of the country of a spring songster 
whose call. sounds remarkably like 
“ British Museum.” But why go into 
the country? Travel Underground. 
At any hour or any season at a station 
there, Tube men can be heard who are 
similarly gifted. 

Earth tremors were experienced in 
South Waleslast week. Local Liberals 














attribute them to Sir ALFrep Monp's 





idea that their leader in the House is 
Similarly afflicted. 


In the interests of economy Civil 
wells to the brim. The practice of 
soaking pellets of blotting-paper with 
ink to flick at bald departmental heads 


is also discouraged. 


A contemporary informs us that Bil- 


| Servants are instructed not to fill ink- 


lingsgate has been in existence for at | 


least a thousand years. During that 
period a great many words have been 
added to the language. 


A glass of milk and a sardine is the 
usual meal of Mr. T. A. Epison. We 




















lecture in Holland. It looks as if Ice- 
| land will lose its monopoly of being the 
starting-point of severe depressions. 


A gossip-writer has mention of a 

Shakespearean amateur actor who is 
| Suffering from gout. Alas, poor Uric! 
| According to a gossip- writer Mr. 
|VswaLD Mosiey is writing a book. 
In accordance with his recently-stated 
| Opinions we imagine the volume will 
| hot have a title. 
| * * 
| By an ingenious optical illusion the 
_ Performers in a play produced at the 
| Imperial College of Science were made 
| 0 appear as midgets. People in the 
Mudience were thus enabled to realise 

What an ordinary theatrical company 
| looks like when seen through the eyes 
| of a dramatic critic, F 





continued refusal to vacate the Car-| understand that if he is preoceupied 
| with an invention, only the cat knows | 


marthen seat. ‘ 


ScaLEe oF IMPORTANCE SHOWING THE POSITION OF JONES IN HIS HOUSEHOLD DURING THE GREAT SPRING UPHEAVAL. 


lif he has had breakfast or not. 


It seems that the Chelsea football | 
team just missed its last chance of | 


the Academy rejections to deepen the} 
local gloom. 


* 


Lecturing at Liverpool, Lord Braver- | 


A roller-skate ball was held in London 
promotion to Division I. of the League. recently. Lots of couples sat the dances 
Most unfortunately this coincided with | down. 


Foreign prestige is so low in China 


at present that it is said the natives 
are seriously thinking of giving up the | 


BROOK mentioned several famous names | manufacture of genuine Ming vases. 
* 


in proof of his contention that nothing | 
great is achieved in journalism or in} 
politics without egotism. With char-| 
acteristic modesty he did not include} 
himself. ' | 


The Chairman of a provincial Quarter 
Sessions has resigned as he did not} 
deem himself sufficiently alert in the} 


b 1 
left ear. Labour extremists have an! 


n 


An American doctor has discovered 
that criminal tendencies can be cured 
by a diet of fruit. He doesn’t say what 
kind, but when a trombonist is about to 
murder a melody the answer isa lemon. 


Lots of young men only love the | 
ground she walks on providing she’s | 


got a clear title to it. 
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BY THE SWAN'S NEST. 


“ Marching in and marching out 
All around the town oO! 
Here there comes a regiment 
With Captain Thomas Brown O! 
Yankee Doodle Doodle, 
Yankee Doodle Dandy ka 
Iv was one of those fairy days in 
London which occur at times in our 
uncertain spring, and all the world was 
smiling, even the ancient spires and 
the big black flats piled high above the 


Five small boys of the bulldog breed, 
dressed in equal precision with the 
Guards, filed out of the gate. Three 
shouldered a broomstick each, one 
played a penny-whistle, and a third, the 
leader born, carried a wooden sword. | 
Every man wore a pink cocked-hat made | 


folded placard, and they marched as the 
Old Guard marched, head high and fife 
low, looking neither to the right nor to | 
the left. Round the “‘Swan’s nest in| 





trees in St. James’s Park. The tiddler 
season had begun and hundreds of 
children battled for the right to cast 
a net. The statue of the Great White 
Queen in front of the Palace looked 
almost deified in the soft cool sunlight 
in the midst of green water spouted 
from the Tritons’ mouths, typical of 
the island kingdom long ago described 
as “in a pool a swan’s nest.” Round 
the statue stood children and strangers 
looking up into the serene marble as 
water baby Tom looked up into the 
face of Mother Carey far away in Peace 
Pool. Young America and its parent 
looked up in mingled awe and levity. 
It was a dandy day, just such a day as 
when the Chesapeake stood out of Boston 
Harbour to take the Shannon, and all 
the girls in Boston followed behind in 
trip-boats to see the fun. 

‘ Seems sort of lonesome, Pop, don’t 
she?” 

“ Expect queens have to be, Gypsie, 
alive or dead. Can't go trailing round 
in company like you and me.” 

A party of His Masesty’s Guards 

passed by, drums rolling and fifes squeal- 
ing, returning from the guard-mounting 
at St. James's, in that wonderful daily 
pageant of Empire that has gone on 
every morning for the last hundred 
years at least. The grey great-coats 
on the backs of the men, the clean white 
belts, the lilt of the fife and drum, and 
perhaps most of all the rippling of the 
hair of the bearskin caps in the morn- 
ing breeze combined to give a distinct 
feeling of elation and trust in this symbol! 
of armed strength. 

‘My, Pop, that's bully! 

this Peacock Alley?” 

And Pop said, “ All the drummers 

from Drummersville, eh, Gyp?” 

Then the scream of the fife and echo- 
| ing drum died away and the sentries 
_ paced up and down outside the Palace 
| gates, and the Tritons blew the sea- 
| green water into the White Queen's 

channels, as if Grenadiers in all their 

glory were nothing at all to take 
| notice of and—the pageant of Empire 
| changed. Into the stillness left by the 
| vibrating sheepskins came the tiny pipe 
_ of a tin-whistle, playing the old tune, 
, and out of the small side gate of the 
| Park into the Mall came another force. 


Say, ain't 


the pool” they circled, and as they 
| went they met a similar party. Four 
| privates of the Guards in file with a 
|corporal in charge were marching out 
of the Palace to change the sentries in 
| the grey boxes. 

The leader in the pink cocked-hat 
hissed, “If yer looks round, Tommy 
| Dodd, I'll ’arf kill yer.” Tommy Dodd 
jand all his comrades looked rigid, and 
then as the moment came he called as 
he had heard the Guard call, “ Eyes 
Right!” He had not been disappointed 
in hiscommando. The whistle screamed 
the bar, “ And such great folks as these,” 
and the five pink cocked-hats turned 
smartly to the right. The leader of the 
bearskins, the Corporal of Grenadiers, 
rose to the oceasion as now and again 
a great man will. To his caer be it 
recorded that, instead of looking stolidly 
to his front in Anglo-Saxon sheepish- 
ness, he gave the answering greeting, 
“Party ... Eyes Right!" The five 
bearskins clicked to the right and rippled 
in the breeze till “ Eyes Front!” relieved 
the strain, and the armies passed. The 
party of the cocked-hats swung round 
in exultation to relax in the children’s 
sand-pit hard by, the Guard marched 
about its business, and away over the 
| tree-tops Big Ben clanged the hour of 
| high twelve. 
| Then said Poppa, Ulysses P. Brown, 
|of Brookville, Ohio, to his daughter, 
| Gypsie, ‘‘ Come along,Gyp. You can’t 
stay all day looking at that ole Queen.” 











PERFECTION, 

Tue little Sabbath circle met ; 

A psalm was chanted far away ; 
Our amateur receiving set 

Read us the lesson of the day. 
We heard the organ swell and peal, 

The hymns, the Litany, and then 
We heard the congregation kneel 

And drone an indistinct “* Amen.” 
The preacher’s voice was very near ; 

Into the room a stillness crept ; 
So perfect was the atmosphere 

That Uncle George, transported, 

slept. 








Commercial Candour. 
“Why buy shoddy Furniture at big prices? 


of a folded paper and green gaiters of a | colour scheme. 
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Get it at the Actual Makers.”—Local Paper. 
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Buve Borpers. 
Buve borders are becoming inereas- 


In this connection the 
wsthetic gardener is frequently annoyed 


for instance, insist on perching on the 
plants or sticks and ruining an effect 
for which he has striven perhaps for 
A popular remedy with some 
enthusiasts is to whitewash the robins 


a prejudice against this. 
would be quite as effective and certainly 


blue knitted waistcoats, which are both 


It is most important to weed the 
We are well aware 
that many people find it very tedious to 
bend over the beds for hours-at a time, 
but after all it is quite unnecessary to 


little trouble and have the ground-level 


weed in comfort standing up, or, if sitting 
in a chair be preferred, two feet six | 
inches will be found sufficient. 

When extracted, the weeds must not | 
be allowed to get dry, for they will be | 
found very useful for planting out in| 


The wildness, I may point out, should 
not be merely static but dynamic, A 


such as hedgehogs, tigers, etc. An emu 
are affectionate creatures, and their diet 
is a very simple matter, as they willeat 


practically anything, 
not care for indiarubber, but they will 


virtue that makes for tidiness in the 


and does not possess a car, but, owing 
to the emu’s habit of following hishead, 


neck that has a tendency to 3ag, straight 
roads should be avoided. 
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a few words of advice would nat be out 
We are strongly opposed to | 
the tame and emasculated affairs that | 


in these sophisti- 
garden should be 
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The emu also has other uses—it cat | 


t the garden gate 


and peck tramps and any other undestt- | 
On account of their speed 
these birds are very useful for shopping 
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OUR PORTASTERS. 


Since the Non-Drinking Union in 
ur Mess went into extremely voluntary 
liquidation we have taken up the ques- 
tion of Drink on more serious lines. 
We have read it up. We have in fact 
bought wine-catalogues and descriptive 
pamphlets and books containing the 
whole history of wine from the vine- 
yard to the Inebriates’ Home. We 
now know everything about wine. We 
know exactly what the bouquet is and 
where to find it, and can tell you with- 
ut a minute’s hesitation what that 
other thing is—which I can’t recollect 
ior the moment, but it’s what you 
notice in the wine when you take the 
first mouthful. I don't mean bits of 
cork, I mean a sort of a—well, you have 
practically to gargle to get it. Then you 
say something wise, like: “Ah, that's 
1 wine of character with a pronounced 
vccent!” or, “Hum, a robust wine 
with a well-developed torso!" 

We can do quite a lot of that sort of 
thing. In short, we get our wine now 
rom & wine-merchant instead of from 
the local grocer. We've got a Captain 
too who can even tell you what month 
his Guinness was bottled in. He can 
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MANNERS AND MODES. 


rue CHARLESTON 


do another trick with a Guinness, but 
you've got to stand it to him before 
he ‘Il do it, and anyway we all know it 
now; but it’s quite handy when he 
goes out to dinner in other Messes. 
Occasionally we have great wine- | 
tasting committees, at which the wine 
is free. When I say “ occasionally " | 
mean about twice a week if possible. 
We write up to a new wine-merchant 
each time and get a lot of free samples 
and then set to work. The Mess 
Secretary heads the Committee and has 
on it a few particular friends—anything 
up to fifteen or so—and then we have 
a lot of glasses and try to remember 
which tasted best. But whatever we | 
decide it doesn’t actually matter, be- | 
cause we've really got our own wine- 
merchant who always stocks our cellar, 
and we daren't change him, The other 
firms don't know that, of course, and 
hopefully send samples along; but 
to make it fair we are always careful 
to drink their health. We have a list 
of all the firms in London and are 
working through it. By the time 
we ve reached the end we shall have a 
new Mess Secretary and so hope that, 
when we start on the “A’s” again, 











‘they won't notice. 
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AND ITS EXPONENTS. 


I have here a recent record of the | 
Proceedings of a Board of Portasters,” | 
all properly written out on an A/2} 
Army Form. We've got quite a pile| 
of these records now, as we always | 
write one at the end of each séance ; | 
but this one asa matter of fact happens | 
to be the only one that is at all legible. | 

The Mess Secretary convenes the | 
Board, and the time is here put down as | 
“after dinner Wednesday next . . . lor) 
the purpose of tasting free samp'es of 
wineand, if capable, reporting on same. | 
Then follows everybody's name, with | 
the Battalion Medical Officer and a 
volunteer stretcher-party added under | 
the heading of “In Attendance.” It| 
goes on :— 

“The Board, having assembled pur- | 
suant to order, proceed to taste port 7 
as per generous giftof Messrs. Oddspot, | 
Dubbel & Co 

“The Board drink two glasses each, | 
with the exception of the following, | 
who drink four...” Asa matter ot) 
fact everybody's name appears again, 
but we didn’t realise this till after we'd 
written tt. 

“The Board consider the wine pretty | 
good, The Board consider it bas char- | 
acter, muscle and fulness- particularly 
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———— 
fulness. The Board just sit and con- 
sider. The Board just sit. 

“The Board go off and inspect the 
cellar-book. They find the balance 
unsatisfactory, both on arrival and on 
the way there. The Board discover 
the following discrepancy between the 
cellar-book and the stocks :— 

Shown in Book . . . Port, 17 bottles. 
Actually in Cellar . Port, 21 bottles, 

“The Board proceed to adjust the 
discrepancy. 

“The Board make the Medical Officer 
an honorary member of the Mess, after 
which the following members of the 
Board drink two more glasses each , . .” 
Asa matter of fact everybody's name 
seems to be down again. 

“The Board consider the wine better 
and the balance worse. The Board 
made Messrs. Oddspott, Dubbel & Co. 
honorary members of the Mess. The 
Board made the volunteer stretcher- 
party honorary members of the Mess. 

“The Board break up. 

“The Board feel all broken up.” 

A. 





THE ELYSIAN (BUT NOT ELLISIAN) 


ISLAND. 

| [The Star recently published a telegram from 
| Damariseotta, Maine, about the Utopian island 
; of Muscongus, only a mile from the southern 
| shore of Maine, where a hundred - and - fifty 
| fisher-folk live in prosperity and comfort, with- 
| out laws, gaols, sire cl or elections, and 
| with almost no taxes. } 
| Oy the island of Muscongus, 

Off the southern coasts of Maine, 
The bacillus called Mah-Jonggus 
* Pails a foothold to obtain, 
In this peaceable Utopia 
No one suffers from myopia, 
From inspections, or elections, 
Or cosmeticised complexions ; 
| There is no incarceration, 
| Practically no taxation 
| And no sort of legislation. 





j 
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On the island of Museongus 
The inhabitants, I hear, 
Eat the succulent Amblongus 
Mentioned in the works of Lear: 
_ And they live and thrive on fishing 
Day and night, in sun and rain, 
| In the waters gently swishing 
On the southern coasts of Maine. 


When the dim delusive gloaming 
Darkles on the dusky rocks, 
m the combers cease from 
combing 
On the beach their amber locks, 
ou can hear the natives calling 
© the southern coasts of Maine 
In the words of their enthralling 
them with its weird refrain :-— 
Ri Hancum, crinkum crankum, 
B ilietudlem, Killaloe : 
, Muscongus ! Hup, Amblongus ! 








FAMILY PRIDE. 


“My FARVER WOULD 'A’ BIN A COPPER IF E'D 


TIRED ©’ STANDIN’ ABAHT.” 


HE LONDON CHARIVARI. 








‘AD THE FIGURE. 


'E awn’? EVER 











Were I agile as the Dongus 
Luminosus I would fly 

To the island of Muscongus 

And partake of fresh Amblongus, 
Fried or boiled or in a pie; 

There, as long as I could hobble, 


Warbling faintly through my nose, 


I would hunt the pensive Pobble, 
Who is destitute of toes; 

There I'd spend my few declining 
Years, in that enchanted clime, 

Where they never dress for dining 





—— 


And are innocent of crime. 





“The British people would hardly shrink 
from the expenditure of any ram rather than 
part with Gibraltar."—Canadian Paper. 

We suppose this rather cryptic state- 
ment is intended as a warning to boot- 
leggers to keep clear of the Rock. 





“ Asa result of Western women bobbing their 
hair, 16,700 out of 11,400 Chinese women for- 
merly engaged in making hair nets in Chefoo 
are dependent on charity.”—~Malayan Paper. 
The apparent discrepancy in the figures 
is probably due to one being gross and 
the other net. 
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A PERFECT CURE. 


I assaut-rep Mrs. Spate’s portal with 
one timid knuckle, and the net result 
was Tommy Hayball, who exuded from 
next door, mouthing a peardrop, and 
Mrs. Spate’s cat, which flopped into 


| prominence from somewhere above my 


head. 

Followed a pause, during which I 
welded philanthropy and patience into 
one creaseless smile, and then I tried 
all my knuckles and hurt them. 

An upper-room voice—not notable for 
its charm—admonished Mrs. Spate that 
“someone was ‘ammering.” 

Whereupon the passage creaked be- 
neath unpacific footsteps, the door 
opened, and Mrs. Spate was no longer 
. remote Perhaps but a Ponderous 
Certainty. 

“And how are you to-day, Mrs. 


| Spate?” I inquired, quite shouting, 


though I don’t know why. 

“ Bad,” said Mrs. Spate, “bad, from 
me crown to me soles ; but me ‘earing’s 
good, thank God. It’s about all I ’ave 
left. Me sight’s nearly gone. Now 
you look like so much child's writing 
smeared on pink blotting-paper.” 

Somehow 1 wished it hadn't been 
pink; there was a touch of timidity 
about pink and I wanted to feel brave. 

“When you're a bit out of sorts,” I 
hinted, “it does affect your eyes.” 

“Out of sorts? Outof sorts! My 
word, it’s well to be one o’ them as 
sees everything trimmed with roses. 
Doctor doesn’t think I’m going to last 
more'n a month, and I pray meself it 
‘ull be quicker.” 

“I’m yery sorry to hear that.” 

“Oh! I’ve only been inching along 
these five years gone, but I was forced 
to send for him Friday, though it's ex- 
pensive. But if they don’t see you be- 
forehand they won't certify, and I ‘ad 
me ‘usbin to consider. I lay like a two- 
days’ corpse—from four till nine, I did 
—no life, no movement, no nothing. 
| It come on as I was a-stooping over me 

kittle. ... I couldn't describe it to 
nobody. "Twas as though someone 
took and swung me by the ankles, 
round and round and round, and then 
slapped me down on marble, same as a 
fishmonger do a cod. And then ting- 
lings and prickings broke out till I was 
| no more than a lump o’ dough with a 
child sticking pins into it... . I fair 
frightened me daughter. ‘Ow she got 
me on to the sofa neither of us will ever 
know this side the Gates; and as she 
raised me ‘ead to put a cushion under- 
| neath, so me brain did curl and uncurl 
| —ourl and uncurl. Ifever you've seen 
| them flowers which shut up at night 
| and open in the morning, you ‘ll under- 
| stand As for perspiration. . . .” 
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Mrs. Spate stopped for breath, and I 
seized the small opportunity with both 
hands. 

* At any rate,” I said, “I’m glad to 
see you're able to be about to-day.” 

“You can’t call it about—crawl 
crawl—set—set—that’s all I’m fit for. 
I ain’t no business to stir, reely. If 
doctor knowed 'e 'd be round ‘ere pull- 
ing the ‘ouse down.... If you was 
to give me a golden nugget I couldn't 
walk to Mrs. Hayball’s next door. I 
did try last night, but the air seemed 
to stifle me like ""—(here Mrs. Spate 
clapped her apron to her mouth)—‘ I 
gets a sensation outdoors as though 
someone was pushing felt down me 
throat.” 

“Teck,” I sympathized—“Tck—Tck.” 

A greengrocer’s horse by the kerb 
raised its head. Mrs. Spate, fearful 
that I had more to say, raised her voice. 

“T don’t suppose I shall go seven 
steps from this door till 1’m carried feet 
first. I’ve always had a feelin’ s 

But here I realised that the morning 
was flying and that I had much to do, so 
I interred that feeling beneath a nervous 
avalanche of words. 

“It’s all the more unfortunate,” I 
| gabbled, ‘‘ because we ‘ve had a recount 
of the Mothers’ Meeting last night, and 
what 1 really came to tell you was 








that there ’s been an error in the attend- 
jance marks. You are one above Mrs. 
| Pobjoy instead of one below, and you 
| are therefore entitled to go on Wednes- 
day to——”’ 

Mrs. Spate’sapron fell toits appointed 
place. As at the bidding of an invisible 
drill-sergeant she advanced three steps. 

“‘T knowed it !"’ she cried, brandishing 
the now unemployed hand as though it 
heldaflag. “Iknowedit! "Twas that 
new young thing which went through 
the books this time—in a rush, as she 
does everything. ‘My dear,’ I sez to 
‘er, ‘if you'll excuse me.’ ‘Oh! it’s 
quite all right, Mrs. Spate,’ she la-di- 
das out; ‘ hard luck on you, though.’” 

** Well, she was wrong,” I said sadly, 
“though as it happens it doesn’t matter 
now. Ishan’t bother to call on Mrs. 
Pobjoy because 

But Mrs. Spate had ceased even the 
very perfunctory attention she had 
hitherto bestowed on my remarks. 

A smile had invaded her face—a smile 
of such Brobdingnagian proportions that 
she looked like Humpty Dumpty in 
Alice in Wonderland. If her particular 
brand of eyecouldever be said tosparkle, 
practically speaking she was all dia- 
monds. 

“It's Covecombe this year, ain't it ?” 
she observed to the cireumambient air, 
for I think she was no longer conscious 
of my presence—even as smudges and 
blotting-paper. “Ah! I've never been 














ONDON CHARIVARI. 


there. ‘Twill be quite a change like, 
They tell me there’s some lovely walks 
round about. I shall leave them for the 
afternoon. What I likes is a quiet 
mornin’ on the beach—you wants to 
settle after thecharrybang. Some goes 
in for donkey-riding, but a paddle’s 
good enough for me—not so to say as I 
despise donkeys, but I shall leave them 
tillarter tea. Last year,” she chuckled 
reminiscently, “ they ‘ad them round-a- 
bout things in a field nearthesea. Mrs. 
Giddings from Number 14 dared me 
to take a turn on one of them little 
‘orses. Now, mind you, I'm not dared 
twice 

But here my own brain began to curl 
in the manner of those flowers which 
salute sunset and dawn. 

“ T believe they ve got a helter-skelter 
at Covecombe, Mrs. Spate,” I said, “I 
hope you ‘llenjoy it. You sit on a mat, 
you know, and come down feet first. 
Good morning!” 








THE MOVING FINGER. 


Worktrss for months, scorned, 
scoffed at, even struck by a thoughtless 
fool, yet unbowed he had kept his place, 
his face upturned in trust in God's 
heaven, secure in the unshakeable know- 
ledge that all would yet be well for him 
again. 

The winter of his grief had left its 
mark despite his courage, and dark lines 
furrowed his drawn and weather-beaten 
face—lines so seared and scored as not 
even joyous days might wipe away. 

The world had moved for him in dark 
and dreary cycles,and unheeding he had 


watched them; unnoticed they passed | 
him by—he who had seen the pomp of | 


kings, the glory of emperors, who had 
gazed into soft eyes of fair ladies and 
met the heroes of chivalry face to face, 
giving them the truth they asked of 
him. 

But now it was finished. The days 
of waiting had passed. Once more he 
worked. In the happiness of duty his 
face glowed and shone. A gracious, 
beautiful woman came to him once 
again. Across the glowing terraces, 
down the marble steps she came, 
smiling, her eyes bright with love, she 
leant towards him—the old sundial in 
the Palace garden that marked thesunny 
hours again. 








“ Most actors are accorded a benefit at some 
time or other. After more than three — 
is it not time that Shakespeare himself hs 
one? "—Letter in Daily Paper. 

High time indeed, if theatre-lovers are 
ever to free themselves from the stigma 
contained in the bard’s own lines— 
“ Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
That dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot . . . 
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. Country Parishioner (io Vicar's wife who is showing her South 
| AN HOUR AND NOBODY HAS ASKED US TO BUY ANYTHING.” 
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Kensington Museum). “Jost Fancy! WE'VE BEEN HERE NEARLY | 








“Ip = thing I never done,” said Mike, “ it's a thing I call 

jeer ” 
(Scratching the dingy galley Tom under his starboard ear), 
© give your ‘eart to a cockatoo or a bloomin’ pink-eyed 


Tat, 
Which I've knowed chaps do in my time,” said he, “ but I 
kes a cat. 
“Small dogs ge 
It’s only hunt, 
Mice and 
hom 





ts stole on you, big ‘uns is too big; 

in’ trouble to pal with a pig; 

ad rats is vermin, an’ there ain't no denyin’ 

m little small birds is the divvle for dyin’. 

“aT: 
Were, towed chaps keep lizards an’ snakes an’ the like ; 

| *8em a8 Wants crawlin’ things can ’ave ‘em,’ said Mike; 













MIKE AND THE CAT. 
















‘A tortoise ain't sociable; rabbits ain't clean ; 
Monkeys is mischievious and parrots is mean. 


“But a cat's a good shipmate as a man ‘ud wish to find; | 
’E minds ’is own bizness an’ he knows ‘is own mind; 
'E knows who ’is friends are as well as me or you, 
And ’e sticks by ‘is ship like a seaman ought to do. | 


‘And if ’e takes a run ashore, why, 'tain’t for me to blame, 
For where ’s the sailorman alive-as never does the same ? 
Where was ye now in Singapore, ye blagyard, tell me that? | 
It ain’t no use to wink at me, 

Ye darned old whited sepul-chree ! 


Ye know well enough ye was out on the spree,” said Mike | 
‘ A) 





} 
to the cat. C. F. 8. | 
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THE DISCOVERY. 


Angela has discovered the garden. 

Of course the garden has been there 
all the time, and so has Angela, but 
then so was America and so was 
CotumBus, and yet it was years and 
years before he went and discovered it. 
’ Angela's discovery is like that, a 
sudden glory or a sudden lunacy, which- 
ever way you like to look atit. But it 
is a very wonderful discovery—for 
Angela. 

Stout Cortez, as he stood upon his 
peak in Darien and saw the Pacific 
swim into his ken, felt no greater thrill; 
CotumBus, as he leaned upon the heav- 
ing buiwark of his tiny ship and 
watched the strange new land loom up 
upon the horizon, was not ultimately re- 


child, but this is a disproportionate 
revenge. 

Two short weeks ago Angela did not 
know the difference between gladioli 
and vermicelli; two short weeks ago 
Angela accepted with proper meekness 
my assurance that a row of yellowish 
things were polyanthi, and herwifely faith 
in my omniscience was strengthened 
by the information; only two short 
weeks ago Angela But it serves 
no useful purpose to look back. To-day 
Angela would not take my word for a 
dandelion. 

Two short weeks ago—I cannot help 
it; a man who has got toothache is 
the same—a humble gardener came and 
did the garden, He put in what he 
thought proper and doubtless dug up 








what he considered improper. If he 





they are planted it is difficult to ro. 
cover them. The birds do what they 
can, of course, but a few probably escape 
even their attentions. However, their 
time will come; their numbers will be 
up as soon as their leaves are. I know 
that Angela is watching for them like 
a hawk, and one of these days when 
they least suspect it, when they are 
perhaps congratulating themselves upon 
the nice way they are getting onwards 
and upwards in the world, she will 
swoop. Poor motherless little things 
—she'll learn them ! 

But it is not of them that I am 
thinking. 

Let sage and parsley, phlox and cowslip die 

ut give me back my old tranquillity, 
I am in all this. 

I am not a willing gardener, no one 





sponsible for bringing 
any more trouble into 
the world. 

And Angela has made 
this astounding discov- 
ery at just the wrong 
time of the year—for 
me. It is, so the nu- 
merous handbooks on 
gardening which are 
rapidly dispossessing 
;me of my study tell 
her, an excellent time 
, of the year, in fact the 
best time of the year, 
if not indeed the only 
time of the year at 
which to plant heaps 
and heaps of seeds and 
things. As a natural 
corollary(only the books 
don't say this) it is 
also the right time of 
year for husbands to be 
commandeered to dig 








Persuasive Agent, “OF COURSE, IF YOU PREFER A DIFFERENT ASPECT WE 
COULD VERY LIKELY TURN THE WHOLE THING ROUND FOR YoU.” 


shall ever say that of 
me with truth. The 
good red earth, or the 
good brown earth, or 
the good black earth 
leaves me both cold and 
dirty. It gets under my 
finger-nails and ruins 
my cuffs and my tem- 
per. Watering—and 
there is a lot of water- 
ing in a garden with a 


tetic as ours 
drop like the gentle dew 
from heaven upon the 


allover my shoes. And 
it isn’t twice blessed 
either, not by a long 
sight. 

But there itis. The 
hunt is up, and as long 
as Angela's enthusiasm 








flower-beds, carry water, wheel barrow- 
loads of soil, and, in short, quite liter- 
ally get back to the land. That is what 
has happened to me. 
And Angela’s mother-in-law aids and 
abets her; that is the unkindest cut of 
| all. For the last thirty years I have 
| liked Angela’s eithnidihen: As my 
mother she spoiled me in my youth 
/ and made up for it by spoiling me more 
as I grew older. I didn’t quarrel with 
that. Then she let Angela marry me; 
[I didn’t even quarrel with that. At 


the time I voted with the majority and | 


went through with it like a man. But 
now, after having done all this for me, 
Angela’s mother-in-law, who has been 
a nice, quiet, unassuming horticulturist 
for years, has suddenly started to un- 
| load on to Angela all the plants, bulbs, 
| seeds, seedlings, cuttings, slips and 
what-nots which she has accumulated 
_ ever since she was old enough to know 
| better. I m 


ay not have been a nice 


permitted two weeds to grow where 
one grew before it was his look-out, no 
one worried him or them. Seasons 
| came and went, and flowers—chiefly, I 
admit, pleasantly gaudy things which 
he called “ stershums’’—flowered and 
died. And everyone was pleased. 
Now everything is changed. There 
will be no flowers this year, Angela will 
see to that. It seems that the great 
thing about gardening is not to have 
| flowers—any fool can have flowers—but 
, to get a few plants and to chivvy them 
about from one bed to another ; if they 
jeatch cold it is their look-out. No 
sooner has some unhappy plant settled 
down to the job of striking a root or 
| two and got on bowing terms (if it is 
a windy day) with its neighbours, than 
|it is torn from its resting-place and 
| dumped down amongst entire strangers. 
It is bound to be unsettling ; I shouldn't 
like it myself. 





Y 
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On the whole seeds fare better; once 








annual continues to struggle against 
the vicissitudes of an inhospitable and 
uncertain world, I am doomed. 

There is a way out. I am not much 
of a sheikh, but one of these days I shall 
seize Angela and carry.her off to a nice 
little villa in the middle of the Sahara. 
Nothing will grow there, I'm told, ex- 
cept a very prickly kind of cactus ; and 
I rather fancy that if Angela tried to 
play blind-man’s-buff with one of those 
it would get something of its own back. 
The cure might even be permanent; 
and then I could bring her back to the 
cottage again. L,, pu G. 


‘ ha 





“ Pretty Polyglot!” 
“For Sale. Fine King Amazon Parrot, 
talks in two languages.”—Local Paper. 





* After the ceremony a reception was held at 


the home of the brides 5 parents.” : 
Provincial Paper. 


The bridegroom has our sympathy. 
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lasts and a single hardy | 


population as peripa- | 
does not | 


place beneath ; it drops | 
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“PLEASE, IS A LIFE-SIZE ENLARGEMENT AWFULLY EXPENSIVE ?” 
“On, NO, MY DEAR; WHAT D'YOU WANT ENLARGED?” 
“Ir’s a sNAP I TOOK OF AN ELEPHANT.” 





ARS LONGA, VITA BREVIS. 
(Written on seeing a certain bust.) 
Tuere was an Emperor, by name Vrrexwivs, 
A man so rich in every line of vice 
That in the end his subjects grew rebellious 
And did him in. And they'd have done it twice. 


There was a sculptor—name unknown to history, 
His reputation too we take on trust— 
ho, for some reason that remains a mystery, 
Made of that lurid potentate a bust. ~ 


A noble fellow that, though misdirected, 
And if a lunatic, let no man scoff ; 

Por, if you grant the standpoint he affected, 
Beyond all argument he brought it off. 


For he set to, and with a master’s chisel 
Produced a countenance where one may read 
Of all that 's Good degraded to a frizzle, 
And all that’s Bad exalted to a creed. 


A low-class reprobate, dull-browed, bull-throated, 
Small eyes, that must have held a surly glare— 
his is Virentius, ugly, fat and bloated ; 
Plainly the artist got him fair and square. 


It must have pleased its maker, and no doubt it 
Struck him as able; but the fact remains, 
wonders what Vireiius thought about it, 


po eaell he scragged the sculptor for his pains. 


Truth is Art’s loftiest mistress, and, when uttered 
With due sobriety, commands applause, 

But when a person ’s used to being buttered 
And has a nasty temper, there I pause. 


And personally I’ve a strong impression 
That when too late to do our artist good 
He must have learnt a bit about discretion— 

If I’d been in Virextivs’ place, he would. 


Maybe, of course, that man of sturdy fibre 
Derived a consolation of his own, 

For, though Vireitius had him in the Tiber, 
He’d got Virexivus in good lasting stone. 


For me, alas! a plain and simple man, 
I would have had my Art a trifle shorter 
Rather than monkey with my mortal span. 








Things We Should Like to See Illustrated. 
At an ecclesiastical function :— 


“The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of - 
mitre and carrying the pastoral stag.” —P/ovincial Paper, 


of pilgrims for Jerusalem. 
An inquiry has been ordered by the Air Force authorities. 


been made.” —Evening Paper. 





extends to “sky-pilots” ? 





That's a fine thought; it might be termed a snort«r; 


Dum-Doum. 


“The Archdeacon of —— willleave England to-morrow with a purty 


The police 
are pursuing a definite line of investigation, but no arrests have yet 


Are we to understand then that the authority of the R.A.P. 


wearivg his cope and | 
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| recognisinga gemof Paganini. 


| paniment. I fiddled with des- 


| forehead like chords of the 


| ling rapidly in the direction of 


| piano intervals like a rabbit in distress. 
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THE GIANT PIANIST. 
(A Fiddler's Nightmare.) 

“ Get out your fiddle!” 

The voice sounded harsh, but I obeyed 
mechanically. Its owner placed some 
music on the grand piano. 
over his shoulder. 

“Ah!” Teried in ecstasy, 








“It is my great solo piece.” 

Already the introductory 
bars on the pianoforte were 
shaking the room. 

“Play!” bawled the sten- 
torian voice. 

I stood behind him and 
scraped the gut with all the 
force at my command. But 
no sound came save the in- 
creasing din of the accom- 


perate agony till the veins 
stood out on my bulging 


seventh. In vain! 
As the noise of the piano 
increased I felt myself dwind- 


my boots. The fiddlg shrank 
with me. It grew smaller and 
smaller, squeaking faintly at 





Then it disappeared. From the stand- | 
point of protective noise I was a help- | 
less atom of flotsam and jetsam. 
In the far corner stood a child’s tin 
bucket. Shrinking from observation I 
crawled into it and concealed myself. 
The express hands thundered on, rush- 


Several ornaments on the mantelpiece 
owe audibly with the strain. 


gigantic voice. 


I looked | In terror I emitted a faint but unde- 


Suddenly the storm died down. 


«“ Where is the fiddle?” shouted the 


Where indeed—gone, dematerialised ! 








“* Pray!’ BAWLFD THE STENTORIAN VOICE.” 


ceiving squeak from the depths of the 
pail. There was an outburst of fortissimo 
tury. The awful hands swelled up like 
a visibly rising plum-dough and crashed 
down upon the dislocated keys. 

* You wretched puling little farthing 
fiddler,” roared the giant musician, glar- 
ing at the tuft of bleached hair that be- 
trayed my hiding-place, “ you are only 
fit to be drowned !”’ 

There was a swirl of arms like a 
raving windmill, a horrid rush of per- 
cussive waves, and crotchets and 
quavers heaped themselves upon me. 
Slowly I sank under their momentum 
to the bottom of the bucket. A great 
sweeping tide of piano technique rolled 
over me, and I was battered through 
the boundaries of material obstruction 
into the peaceful spaces of unaccom- 
panied oblivion. 








REAL SUCCESS. 








“IN THE FAR CORNER STOOD A CHILD'S TIN 
BUCKET, . . . I CRAWLED INTO IT.” 


| ing through the air and hurling notes 
| broadcast. Crotchet after crotchet hit 
| the resonant side of the pail. Once a 
bunch of demi-semigquavers, flung across 
| the intervening space with incredible 
| fury, threatened to break it into smith- 





“Or course I quite understand,” she 
said to me with a pathetic mingling of 
protest and indignation in her voice, 
what a position that girl holds to-day. 
But all the same . Did you notice 
that she never even looked at me?” 

“There is certainly something about 
her,” I agreed, impressed in spite of 
myself as I watched her pass majestic- 
ally on—‘“an air of assured position, 
so to say as of one who knows her own 
value. What has she done?” 


swered moodily. “It’s what she is. 
Look how everyone makes way—snob- 
bish, I call it.” 

a Whois she?” ITasked. “A foreign 
princess? The daughter of a duke? 
But even the daughters of dukes have 
to make their own way in the world 
to-day. Oris she perhaps,” | 
suggested, a little awed, “ the 
daughter of a trade union 
leader ?”’ 

She laughed with a certain 
touch of scorn for such an 
idea. 

“That girl is not the daugh- 
ter of any one,” she declared 
positively. ‘One could bear 
it better if she were. Why, 
| don’t suppose there's as 
much as a single grandfather 
in all her family.” 

“ Well, if it’s not birth,” I 
said, “what is it? Wealth? 
Money? Moving like that, 
she moves no doubt against a 
background of rubber shares | 
and of butchers’ and bakers’ 
shops, and all the power that 
untold riches bestow.” 

“My dear man,” she an- 
swered, smiling a little, “I 
don’t suppose she even has 
a debt in the world. There—she’s 
cut the duchess dead. Serves the 
woman right, of course she’s much too 
pushing, and I know for a fact she's 
never even been properly introduced. 
We have,” she added with a certain | 
proud humility. ‘ Of course a long time 
ago,”’ she admitted. 








A HORRID RUSH OF PPL 


“THERE WAS...» fetes 
CUBSIVE WAVES, AND CROTCHETS AND QUAVERS 
» w 
HEAPED THEMSELVES UPON ME. 


“Qh, then you're old friends?” I 
asked, surprised. 
“ | wouldn't like to say that exactly, 
she protested. ‘One doesn’t want to 
presume. Only I do say that some 








“It’s not what she’s done,” she an- 
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—————— 
influential and yet remain ever sosimple 
andfriendly. Why, I know one woman 
who went to America last year, and they 
let her into the country without a 
moment's hesitation.” 

“Did'they, though?” I exclaimed, 
impressed. “ With a standard like theirs 
over there that’s a wonderful testi- 
monial.” 

“Jt hasn’t made her a bit proud 
either,” she assured me. “ She’s ever 
so modest and nice about it, and she 
always speaks when we meet, just as 
we used to.” 

“ Yet in her case at least,” I agreed, 
#g little moral pride would surely be 
justifiable.” 

“We know other people too,” she 
asserted almost defiantly, “who are 
ever so celebrated and yet don’t give 
themselves airs like that girl. Why, 
only yesterday Tom lunched with a 
man who says he thought of backing 
King of Clubs at Lincoln, only he didn’t, 
but he wasn’t at all proud and he let 
Tom pay for the lunch without making 
a bit of fuss.” 

* Nice to hear of people who can keep 
their heads on the giddiest heights,” | 
said. “What is he thinking of backing 
| at present ?”’ 

“And in my own family,” she went 
on unheedingly, ‘we have a cousin 
who wrote a play a well-known the- 
jatrical manager returned because he 
| said it made him blush.”’ 

| “Good gracious!” I cried; “ not 
really ?” 

“It’s quite true,” she assured me; 
|“but my cousin sent us a Christmas- 
| card last on just as usual.” 

_Tifelt I had to show that I also some- 
jtmes mixed with the great and the 
powerful, 

“Last week,” I said, “I was intro- 
dueed to an income-tax collector. He 
was perfectly affable. Of course one 
felt the dread power of the man; one 
knew his awful hand held dominion4 
over yours and mine, but also one felt 

Was holding all that in leash. One 
knew that out of business hours one was 
sale with him; one felt that out of 
business hours he wouldn't harm a fly. 
And now when he writes to me he 
always puts ‘ Private’ on the envelope, 
to show we are friendly.” 

— Well, that girl never holds anything 
in leash, she said bitterly; “and to 
tink It's not so long since she was 
Tapa positively grateful, if I asked 

tea. But then of course that 


W: ‘ 
we she got her job as a manne- 











oa that a mannequin ?” I asked 
vain trying to see if she were still 
© anywhere in the crowd. “Do 


you think,” i ” 
Gis oad I asked anxiously, “ she 

















Repo ter, “To WHAT DO YOU ATTRIBUTE YOUR LONG LIFE?” 
Centenarian, “ PERSEVERANCE—JUST PERSEVERANCE, 
OF EVERYTHING.” 


I KEP’ ON LIVIN’ IN SPITE 








their next dress show? One simply 
has to be seen at them these days, and 
such a crowd of women go it’s difficult 
to get in very often.” 

She gave a hollow laugh. 

“You can try, of course,” she said, 
“but when I asked her last week she 
actually dared totell me there wasn’tone 
ticket left—told practically her oldest 
friend there wasn’t one left. Success,” 
she said impressively, “‘ has ruined that 
girl's character.” E. R. P. 





“Unfurnished Room Wanted; not large: 
not always there.”—Local Paper. 

A castle in Spain might furnish the 
desired accommodation. 


“ Replying to the foreman, Mr. said he 
and his wife lived happily together and were 
‘as happy as sandbags.’ "—Datly Paper. 

To us, we confess, the simile suggests 
war rather than peace. 











“LANDED PRoPERTY FOR SALe. 
Staines. —Beautiful gentleman’s Bungalow.” 
Daily Pager. 
In view of persistent rumours we find it 
necessary to announce that Mr. Punch 





a ticket or two to spare for 





does not own a bungalow at Staines. 





More Glimpses of the Obvious. 
“Perfect order prevails at Athens. 
officials have declared that the Government 

is not directed against the Government.” 
Provincial Paper. 
“Fixtures during the last week . . . suggest 
that anything better than the prices then 
accepted must be regarded in the light of an 
improvement.”— Monthly Paper. 
“Mr. Charles ——, general manager of ——~ 
3ank, arrived on Sunday. 





The 


He is making a | 


periodical visit to the large breeches in these 


parts.”—Demerara Paper. 
So the “Oxford Bags" movement has 
spread to the West Indies. 


“The artificial sunlight business, I am told, | 


is going very well. One of the advantages will | 


be that we need no’longer go out. We can sit 

























































by the fire with a book in the glare of our own 


son.”—Daily Paper. 
All the same, if we had a son like that 
we should make him go out. 





From a list of church services :— 


“St. Clement Danes, Strand.—Rossini’s | 


‘Stabat Mater,’ at 3.15 and Mozart’s ‘ Twelfth 
Night’ at 6.30 (both with full orchestra).” 


If, as we suppose, the latter is a new | 
work, it will contain, no doubt, several | 


solos for the Viola. 
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THE COMPANY. 


“T pon’? ‘old with comp’nies,” said 
the Oldest Inhabitant. ‘“ "Twere five 
year ago come next ’erring-curing that 
Spice Rudd died, which shows that no 
good can come o’ comp'nies.” 

He looked down at the empty pint 
| pot on the bench before the “ Crab and 
| Lobster,” then turned his watery-blue 

eyes up to the wheeling gulls. When 

_ he looked down again and found I had 
_ refilled his pot he feigned surprise but 
| offered no word of thanks. 

“Spice always were a tricky kind o’ 
cove,” he went on, “and we ought to 
‘ave knowed better. There's others 

| besides me now what don’t ’old with 
comp’nies. ‘“Twere all over a boat 
called the Frightened Nymph, what 


“ Next morning we goes down to look 
at the Frightened Nymph, the boat 
what Spice ‘ad turned into a comp’ny. 
There she were lying on the mud in the 
‘arbour all shining with tar. ‘Our 
boat,’ we says; ‘ain’t she a beauty ?’ 
Other chaps come along to know what 
we were staring at, and that night in 
the ‘Crab’ Spice writes outf more re- 
ceipts at a pound a time. 

“For a good many mornings after 
that we sits in the sun admiring of our 
boat. Then someone says, ‘ When’s 
she going out fishing to earn some of 
them there dividends?’ So we goes 
and asks Spice. ‘She ain’t ready yet,’ 
‘e says. ‘Got some repairing to do. 
Costly business what with the price o’ 
tar.” ‘What about the price o’ fish ?’ 
someone says. ‘All in good time,’ ’e 





Spice used for fishing. Old she were 


says, and ‘e goes off to put some more 





‘When the comp'ny were two months 
old and the Nymph 'adn’t once showed 
‘er nose outside the ‘arbour the chaps 
got more an’ more persistent, They ‘d 
follow Spice about, calling ‘im a coward 
and insulting ‘im in the street and afore 
‘is relations, At last they up and asked 
‘im for their money back. 

“* Money,’ ’e says; ‘ what money?’ 
‘The money what we paid you for the 
shares,’ we says loudly. ‘It’s nogood 
you coming worrying me for that,’ 'e 
says; ‘the comp’ny’s got it.’ ‘The 
comp’ny ?* we echoes. ‘ Yes,’ ’e says, 
smiling a bit, ‘it pays me five pound a 
week regular as clockwork.’ ‘ What,’ 
we shouts—‘ you getting five pound a 
week and never once been to sea?’ 
‘Yes,’ 'e says, ‘it were what we all 
agreed, weren't it?’ ‘No, it weren't,’ 
says Dicky Sharp, one o’ the share- 





| and leaky. More tar ’n 

| timber. 

| One night this"ere 

| Spice comes into this 
very pub, ‘I’m goin’ 

to form a comp'ny,’ 'e 
says. * What's that?’ 
we says. ‘I’m goin’ to 
form acomp'ny,’ ’e re-| fs 

| peats, ‘to fish with my i 


| ol’ ketch the Nymph. 
There’s to be a ’undred 
shares o’ one pound 
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each. I supplies the i ald iP 
boat and draws five \ ¥ Ee il yi 
pound a week for work- \ | i i We A 
ing ‘er. Dividends 'll be | ' : Hf yy] of Ah! 

aid on the shares out wan aii: 
palc ‘ ¢ ral ji | 


o’ what she earns.’ ited cui? 

«Where 'sthe’undred 
pound to come from ?’ 
someone asks. ‘From! 





THIS HOLE EVE! 


New Maid (emerging from service-hatch). “Do I Have ‘to 
t¥Y TIME?” 
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"olders, ‘and I for one 
want me money back.’ 
‘’Ear, ‘ear,’ we says. 
* But 'e only repeats 
as ‘ow it were the 
comp'ny as ‘ad the 
money and not ’‘im, 
We said ’e were the 
comp’ny, but ’e says the 
share’olders were the 
comp'ny, and if we 
didn’t believe ‘im we 
could ask the school- 
master. But the school- 
master being a pertic'lar 
friend of ‘is we didn't 
waste our time. 
1) al “The funny part of it 
all were that Nick the 
postman, what ‘ad said 
‘e would invest twenty 
pound, ‘adn’t seemed to 


hf 


«ol 


le ti! iii) i} 


COME THROUGH 








you and anyone else who takes the 
shares,’ ‘e says. ‘Anyone can ‘ave as 
many shares as they wants so long as 
they pays a pound a time. Chance o’ 
doing yourselves a bit o’ good. Now 
who ‘ll join the comp’ny ?’ 

‘There were a deep silence ‘cept for 
Spice ordering a pint. Putting on airs 
already ‘e were. ‘I will,’ suddenly 
says Nick the postman ; ‘ put me down 
for twenty shares.’ ‘You got twenty 
pound ?’ we all says together. ‘I ’ave,’ 
says Nick. At that we all looks at one 
another. We knowed this ‘ere Nick 
were a cute ‘un, ‘e ‘aving educated ‘im- 
self in a manner o’ speaking by reading 
postcards. 

“Tf Nick thinks it's good enough 
for ‘is money it 's good enough for ours,’ 

| we whispers among ourselves, and some 
of us there an’ then promises to take 
shares. I took two with two pound 


| what I'd saved from out me pension. 
| Spice borrows a pen an’ ink from the 
| landlord and writes out the receipts on 
| the bar-cotinter. 





\ 


. 


tar on ’er. To my way o’ thinking 
that’s all that kept ‘er afloat at ‘igh 
water. 

“At the end of a week, the Nymph 
still being in ‘arbour, we puts it straight 
to Spice. ‘Ain't you going out fishing 
to-day ?’ we says. ‘It’s too rough,’ ’e 
answers. ‘It ain’t very rough,’ we 
says. ‘It’s toorough,’’e repeats; ‘do 
you want to see a poor toiler o’ the 
deep lose ’is life trying to earn dividends 
for a crowd o’ shore sharks?’ and ’e 
lays ‘is and on ‘is jersey like one o’ they 
martyr coves. The chaps were a bit 
ashamed o’ theirselves after that, so 
they let ‘im alone for a couple o’ days. 

“Then we waylays ‘im every day for 
a fortnight and asks ‘im pleasant like 
when 'e’s thinking o’ putting to sea, 
but ’e always says as ‘ow it were too 
rough. One day the sea were as smooth 
as a bit o’ glass, so we ‘urries off to find 
‘im to ‘ear what ’e ’ad to say. ‘There 
ain't no wind,’ ’e says. ‘You can’t 
expect no steam trawler for a 'undred 





quid,’ 


be worrying ‘imself at all. So we goes 
to ’im as the biggest share’older and 
says, ‘Nick, what'’re you going to do 
about it?’ ‘About what?’ ’e says. 
‘About getting your money back what 
you invested in Spice’s comp'’ny, we 
says. ‘Oh,’ ’e says, ‘ that were a mis- 
take. In the morning I found | ‘adn’t 
got no twenty pound, after all, so I 
never took no shares.’ ‘ What!’ weall 
yells together, ‘cause it were on account 
of ’is investing ’is twenty pound that 
we'd all took shares. Then Dicky Sharp 
asks ‘im straight out where ‘e ‘d got 


all says, remembering. But ’e says 4s 
‘ow 'e were in a ‘urry to deliver a couple 
o’ posteards, and that if ’e ‘eard any 
more like that ’e were going to ave us 
all up for libel. 

“The next thing what ‘appened were 
that we ‘eld a meeting in this er 
pub, and Dicky counted up the shares 
what the different chaps ‘ad took, 
‘There's eighty-two,’ ’esays. ‘Highty- 





that new Sunday suit of ‘is. ‘Yes,’ we | 








two shares at a pound a time is eighty: 
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“YouR BALL’S°OVER THERE, MISTER, IN THE LITTLE PIT BEHIND THE ’EAP OF MUCK.” 








two pound, and if Spice’as’ad five pound 
& week for eight weeks that’s forty 
pound. Forty pound from eighty-two 
pound leaves forty-two pound.’ ’E takes 
along drink while we claps. ‘ Even if 
thatruddy ol’ thief Spice ’as stolen forty 
pound,’ ’e goes on, ‘there’s forty-two 
pound of our money left in the comp’ny. 
Spice says as ‘ow the share’olders are 
the comp'ny, so if the comp’ny goes to 
dm and asks for its forty-two pound 
¢'ll ‘ave to ‘and it over.’ 

“We cheers, and goes straight off to 
look for Spice. ‘ Look ‘ere,’ we says 
when We found ‘im, ‘we're the comp’ny, 
an we Want our forty-two pound.’ ‘What 
forty-two pound?’ *e says. ‘ The forty- 
two pound what’s left,’ we says, thinking 
We ‘ad 'im cornered. ‘There ain’t no 

“two pound left,’ 'e says. ‘’Ow’s 
that ? We asks. ‘It’s all gone in ex- 
— e says. ‘What expenses?’ 

mands Dicky, ‘Well,’ ’e says, ‘the 
comp ny paid me forty pound for me 
. two pound for six buckets o’ 
“3 Good arternoon, gen'l’men.’ 

Anyway,’ says Dicky, when we’d 
con to ‘The Crab’ an’ thought it 
son there’s the Nymph. She's the 
ire. Property, an’ I defies Spice 





to say as ‘ow she ain't. ‘Ow would it 
do if we was to draw lots as to’o0o should 
‘ave ’er?’ ‘Agreed,’ we says; and we 
all writes our names on bits o’ paper, 
an’ Dicky puts ‘em into a ‘at an’ asks 
the landlord to draw one out with ‘is 
eyes shut. ‘Dicky Sharp,’ reads the 
landlord when ’e opens ‘is eyes. No one 
accused Dicky o’ nothing. The Nymph 
weren't much to argue over, anyway. 

“Then we all follows Dicky down to 
the ‘arbour. It were ‘igh tide, an’ all 
that was showin’ o’ the Nymph were 
‘er masts sticking up out o’ the water. 
We laughs, and Dicky were in a fair old 
temper. When Spice comes along ’e 
calls ’im all sorts ‘o ‘orrible names. 
‘ Well, look ‘ere,’ says Spice, arter a lot 
o’ talk, ‘I'll give you two-pound-ten 
for ‘er.’ 

“Two-pound-ten being better’n no- 
thing, Dicky stops swearin’ an’ takes 
‘is money. ‘What ‘ave you bought 'er 
for now she’s sunk ?’ we says to Spice. 
‘Oh,’ ’e says, ‘she ain't sunk. I filled 
‘er with water at low tide so’s to get 
‘er clean ready to go out fishing next 
week. There’s a gen’l’man coming down 
from London what wants to turn ‘er 
into a comp’ny.’” 





Unlikely. 
Qucth a maiden, “1'’m fed up with 
jazz, Ma, 
And the saxophone’s deadly miasma ; 
How I sigh for the waves 
And the sands and the caves 
And the sea’s avjpipor yéAacpa !” 





“ Mark Delano read a poem out of a price- 


less edition of Shelley that was unlocked and | 


lifted out of a glass case by the Judge. 


* A thing of beauty is a joy forever; 
Its loveliness increases ——’,”’ 
American Magazine, 


Hitherto these lines have been uni- 
versally ascribed to Keats. No wonder 
this “priceless” edition of SHELLEY was 
so carefully preserved. 





“ Judge —— bas again emphasised his desire 
that the purest English should be spoken in 
the Courts. To-da¥ he strongly objected to 
the use of the word ‘ chummy ’ in the District 
Court. He regarded the word as being Chinese, 
and not English.”—-Australian Paper. 

It is rather bard therefore that in 
the same paper the same Judge should 
be reported as saying :— 

“It is plain that her defence is that she 
doezh not detain the goods. They are at the 
dishposhal of the plaintiffs.” 

In the circumstance this seems to us 
almost to amount to contempt of court. 
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UNDERSTANDABLE STUFF.” 





Modernist (discussing the Academy). “WELL, THEY'VE CHUCKED ALL MY THINGS—BUT THEY SHAN’T COW ME INTO DOING THE 
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SHE-SHANTIES. 
Banana THE Bore. 


Ix a mews behind Mulberry Square 

Was the party to which I was called ; 
The men were all covered with hair 

And the women were more or less bald ; 
With her feet on a spongy divan 

And the rest of herself on the floor 
I saw what I thought was a man, 

But in fact was Banana the Bore— 


Banana the High-brow, Banana the Bore, 

With her feet on the sofa, her frame on the floor. 
Young poets sat cross-legged and gaped in a row 

At the Empress of Chelsea, Princess of Soho; 

But I heard what I took for a delicate snore 

From the Queen of the High-brows, Banana the Bore. 


Her clothes had come over the seas 
From Russia, the Riff or the Rhine, 
Her dress was a nightie (Chinese) 
And her shoes of a Spanish design ; 
She woke and she eyed me askance, 
She hummed an Italian air, 
Then sighed that her soul was in France, 
And I wished that her body was there— 


Banana the Briton could never abide 

The land where the British are forced to reside ; 

Her English remarks you extract with a wrench, 
But she constantly flings you expressions in French, 
For the language of SHAKESPEARE is useful no more 
When it comes to the thoughts of Banana the Bore. 











She has published some verse in her time 
Which was jolly so far as it went ; 
It lacked only rhythm and rhyme, 
And no one could tell what it meant ; 
But every intelligent man 
Is sure she could write, if she would, 
Some verse which would not-only scan 
But be more or less well understood— 


Banana, Banana sits mum as a cat; 
They say she is deep, and perhaps it is that. 
She hasn't much use for the men of her race, 

But dig up a Dago and watch the girl's face ! 
She doesn't like me, as I've hinted before, 
And I can’t say I dote on Banana the Bore. A.P.H. | 











An Appeal to the Wation. 

Mr. Punch begs to remind his readers at home and abroad 
that Aprilis SHAk#sPEARE’s bitthday month, and that cheques 
made payable to his Stratford Memorial Theatre Fund and 
addressed to the Secretary, 10, Bouverie Street, E.C. 4, will 
be gratefully received and handed over to the National Fund 
inaugurated by The Daily Telegraph. 








“Even the days of Agiers, who used all kinds of methods to make 
defaulting Jews pay their taxes, has been dragged in for comparison 
with Mr. Churchill, who looks like adding another to his titles, namely 
‘ the hardest chancellor Britain has ever known,’ "—Canadian Paper. 
Though our recollection is somewhat at fault with regard to 
detaileefMr. Acters’ career, we feel moderately certain that 
an apology is due to Mr. CuuRcHILL, who, to do him justice, 





squeezes the Jews no harder.han he does everybody else. 
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THE POCKET ATLAS. 
ms Tar Prime Minister. “IT WAS ALL VERY WELL FOR HIM; HE DIDN'T HAVE TO KEEP 
| UTTING HIS HAND IN HIS POCKET ALL THE TIME,” 
haan 
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Though the proceedings be never so 


“Sax”; 





| Tuesday, April 13th.—The artificial 
| silkworm, known to the trade as the 
|“worm that dieth not,” is progressing 
| by leaps and bounds. At any rate Sir 
| Pause Cuntirve-Lister informed a 
| Unionist inquirer that ten artificial silk 
| factories had been set up in this country 
/since July Ist. The feral silk- 
| worm is also progressing, though 
| at a more vermiform rate, *‘sev- 
eral new factories " having been 
| equipped to cope with his activ- 
ities. Meanwhile the absence 
of a specific name for the pro- 
| ducts of the artificial insect con- 
_tinues to cause confusion, as 
witness the case of the lady who 
\tecently inquired at the local 
haberdashery for silk stockings. 
“Certainly, Madam,” responded 
the brisk young salesman. 
“ Worm or arti- ?” 

Mr. Kexty, the Labour Mem- 
‘ber for Rochdale, thinks the 
Government should support the 
proposed Bill for the registra- 
tion of “optical practitioners,” 
which is (one gathers) the posh 
for spectacle-makers. Sir Kixasiry 
_ Woon declined—not tor the first time— 
‘© see optic to optic with the Hon. 
Member and intimated that the Govern- 
ment does not care whether the opticians, 
of whose illusions London has récently 
had adelightful taste, become registered 
or remain as illusory as ever. 

Mr. Lanspury again locked horns 
with the Home Secretary over one 
of those peaceful demonstrations that 

ak up in disorder amid shouts of 
“Up, the rebels!” «Come on, Reds!” 

and other evocations indicative of phil- 
adelphic magnanimity; but failed to 
| Shake the Minisrer’s conviction that 
when the police decide that a demon- 
'Stration is not going quietly the time 
fordrastic action has more than arrived. 
| Une does not expect little politicians 
in their hests to agree—it would ruin 
“Re politician business altogether—but 





Note the detachment that marks the Prime Minister, 
Yawn through Lord Evsracr and slumber through 


Wake from our dozing when Davi or * WInnir” stir, 
Catch the asides of the Socialist back- 

Benchers when Lanspury trounces thi 
Conduct of * Jicxs” who repels the attack. 








ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
Tue Sketcu-Writer Looks ar nis Wornp. 
FrrEnp of my heart, let us back to the Gallery: 
There, where reporters sit all in a row, 
Watch with the zest of a Frorssarr or Matitory 
Our rough island story a-making below ; 
Thanking our stars that we'll still draw our salary, 


Coal 2 


Garrulous 


? 
SLOW ; 


é sinister 


disagreement that seriously undermine 
one’s faith in the human mind as an 
instrument of precision. The House 
went into Committee on the Money 
Resolutions of the Economy Bill. The 
first of these, said the SecreTary FoR 








“i occasionally indulge in flights of 













War, had only one effect, to wit, to 





THE 
Str Puiure Cuntirre-Lister. 


ARTIFICIAL SILKWORM. 


enable members of the fighting forces 
to obtain in future benefits additional 
to those provided under the existing 
National Insurance Act. 

What could be kinder or more gener- 
ous? No wonder Sir Lamina Wortn- 
INGTON- EVANS was seen to expand with 
benevolent pride. Imagine our aston- 
ishment when the Opposition began to 
swell with righteous or, at any rate, 
simulated, wrath. ‘ Crool, callous and 
damnable robbers!” hissed Mr. Hore- 
Bexisua. Robbers!’ echoed Mr. 
Luoyp GEORGE, omitting the word 
“damnable” because, as Mr. Hope ex- 
plained, if you are telling a man he isa 
robber there is no need to go on and 
call him names. Mr. Jack Jonzs allevi- 
ated the tension by suggesting that 
the War-time slogan had been slightly 
altered, and it was now a case of ‘* Your 
King and Country Bleed You.” The 
debate proceeded on strict party lines, 


What's the debate on— Geneva ? Economy ? 
Electricity ? 
Sion (Sir Jonny) with his boisterous bonhomie, 





Pui. the ophidian, whose keen physiognomy 
Matches a bosom incredibly bleak ? 


People, my friend, from Squeedunkville and Patterson, 
Tonbridge and Tokyo, Auckland and Ayr, 

All go as mad as proverbial hatters on 
This sort of thing that drives us to despair. 

Let them enthuse! Since there’s nothing that matters on 
We'll to the tea bar; it’s cosier there, 


Who's going to speak— 


S with his usual cheek ? 


ALGOL. 


the Opposition shouting ‘ Robbers !’’ 
and the Government supporters mostly 
saying nothing. The Resolution was 
agreed to and the House went into 
Committee on the Economy Bill itself. 
More Opposition Members shouted 








“Robbers !"’ a notable exception being 
Mr. Lanspury, who shouted 
“Thieves!'’ and the Govern- 
ment supporters continued, like 
Brer Fox's Tar Baby, to say no- 
thing. When the House ad- 
journed at 11.30 the first Amend- 
ment to the Bill was still under 
discussion, 

Wednesday, April 14th.—A 
searching question to the For- 
EIGN Secrerary elicited the 
disturbing fact that the Parlia- 
ment of Man, the Federation of 
the World, is being conducted 
largely on tick, seven of the ten 
members in arrears being South 
American republics, whose pre- 
sence in the League, as long as 
the Monror Doctrine remains 
intact, is in any case sufficiently 
astonishing. Polite notes, it 
seems, are sent to the defaulters at 
decent intervals saying that a little 
something on account would oblige, but 
there is no unpleasant reference to put- 
ting the matter in the hands of the 
League’s Solicitors, for the simple rea- 
son that the League has none. Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN also revealed that non- 
payment of its sub. in no way affeets a 
nation’s membership rights. If, come 
September next, Liberia demands a seat 
on the League Council (with a view to 
the issue of a new series of z ological 
postage-stamps) the delicate question of 
‘Pay as you enter” will not arise. 

The Resolution transferring £1,100,000 
from the Navy, Army and Air Force 
Insurance Fund to the Exchequer, one 
of the two money resolutions called for 
by the Economy Bill, was agreed to 
after a bright debate. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonatp said the Government's 
arguments were those used by the 
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Russian Soviets when they were pre- 
paring to confiscate private property, 
and proceeded to elaborate a simile 
which obviously flattered Sir‘Trotsky 
Worrnixcton-Evans, but which Mr. 
“OvuniaNorr” CHURCHILL was not 
present to enjoy. Mr. MacDonatp 
twitted the Conservatives with being 
ready to go into the Lobby in favour 
of confiscating private property pro- 
vided it was the working-man’s pro- 
perty that was confiscated, all of which, 
the MrnisTER oF War retorted, was clap- 
trap intended to mislead the public. 
Sir Joun Suwon still has the happy 
knack of conveying the impression that 








when he calls the Government a rogue 
and a thief it is not be- 
cause the Opposition 
have sent him a brief, 
but because after ma- 
ture consideration he 
can come to no more 
merciful conclusion. He 
| reminded the House of 
the rule of law, as en- 
visaged by the melo- 
dramatists, that in the 
absence of a will the 
property goes to the 
nearest villain. 
One amendment to 
the Economy Bill hav- 
ing been laboriously 
disposed of, the House 
debated Sir Henry 
Cratx’s resolution to 
the effect that the 
House, while apprecia- 
ting the work of the 
Civil Service, is of opin- 
ion that that pervasive 
| body should be put 
| strictly in its place. His 
chief complaint was 
that the Secretary of 
the Treasury—not of 
course any particular 
Secretary of the Treas- 
| ury—now formally claims the functions 
and title of “‘ Head of the Civil Service,” 
and Sir Henry laid into this “new- 
langled piece of mountebankism”’ in 
no uncertain terms; but the resolution 
itself was a milder thing and the House 
agreed to it without a division. 
More Economy Bill, and in the wee 
small hours thirteen active spirits of 
the Labour Party, incensed because 
| Mr. Wagatiry was closured into in- 
nocuous desuetude, or just because wee 
| small hours and a certain liveliness 
traditionally go together, got them- 
selves suspended by the simple but 
novel expedient of going into the Divi- 
sion Lobby and refusing to come out 
agains The House got home in time 
for a late break{ast. 

Thursday, April 15th.—The Home 


errant = 





cee 


Mr. CrvurncHicr, 





Secretary explained to Sir F. Meyer 
that the police have licensed two types 
of “Jixi.” This seems to call for an- 
other effort of nomenclature, and the 
public will no doubt soon be called upon 
to choose between a “ Fiixi” and a 
“ Jivver.” 

Mr. Batpwrn said that the Smoke 
Abatement Bill would, if possible, be 
passed this session. Fortunately this 
does not mean that the functions of the 
historic pipe will be abated. 

“T/ ultima che si perde é la speranza,” 
says the proverb, another version of 
which is to the effect that “‘ Hope is the 
poor man’s breakfast.” Mr. Horr how- 





ever is not the last thing the Labour 





MR. FAGIN CHURCHILL INSTRUCTS HIS PUPILS 
(As secn from the Opposition Benches). 


Mr. N. CHAMBERLAIN. 
Sirk Kincetey Weop. 


Sm L. Worruieron-Evans. 


Members would like to lose, and, having 
had him instead of breakfast this morn- 
ing, they reassembled later—all but 
thirteen of them—determined to mani- 
fest their displeasure. Mr. Hopr, 
having squelched the protestants by 
refusing to say in advance whether he 
would accept a motion for the closure 
in certain hypothetical circumstances, 
called upon Mr. RicHarpson to proceed 
with his speech, whereupon Mr. Ricr- 
ARDSON rather maladroitly reminded the 
House that those whom the gods wish 
to destroy they first make mad. ‘The 
Clydeside gods having utterly failed 
to madden Mr. Hore his destruction 
seemed more remote than ever. The 


debate produced no thrills, though Mr. 
HARNEY did his best to coin a mot; de- 
claring that the CHANCELLOR OF THE 





Sim S. Hoare. 


EXCHEQUER was robbing the poor-box 
because it was not so well guarded as 
the jewel-case. 

After further debate on this Amend- 
ment and all debate on the next Amend- 
ment had been closured in rapid suc- 
cession Mr. J. H. THomas rose to voice 


the indignation of his “insulted” hench- | 


men. He moved to report progress, and 


the CHAIRMAN put the question forth- | 


with, declaring, in answer to Sir Jonxy 
Sron, that he was of opinion that the 
motion was made in abuse of the Rules 
of the House. Angry shouts rent the 
air, and Mr. THomas said he would ask 





the House to express “in a parlia- | 


mentary way” its opinion of his, Mr. 
Hopr’s, “harsh and 
biassed conduct in the 
Chair.” While more 
angry shouts were be- 
ing emitted by one sec- 
tion of the Labour Party 
another was “acknow- 
ledging the very gener- 
ous way in which the 
CHAIRMAN had dealt 
with” a misunderstand- 


of the division just beld. 

Mr. Mac ean tried 
to induce Mr. Hopr to 
vacate the Chair on the 
plea that it was not 
‘dignified ” for him to 
retain it when notice 
had been given ofa vote 
of censure on his con- 
duct; but Mr. Hopr 
replied that there was 
nothing, unfortunately, 
in the Rules which thus 
absolved him from his 
duty of losing another 
night’s sleep. 

Into these troubled 
waters swam the CHAX- 
CELLOR OF THE EXxcHeE- 
QUER, exuding the oil of 
tactful amiability; and the waves re- 
sponded in kind. Mr. Tuomas, to be 
sure, refused to be convinced when 
Mr. Cuurcatty repudiated the multiple 
accusation of being the Fagin under 
whose insidious instruction fellow-Min- 
isters were learning to pick pockets 
with dexterous and callous ease, but 
he warmly praised the CHANCELLORS 
“method of treating the Opposition, 
suggesting by implication that if Fagin 
was the perfect gentleman Dill Sikes 
land the Artful Dodger had freely added 
the use of the life-preserver to that of 
the jemmy. : 

Good-humour made the belated sit- 
ting easier, but not appreciably shorter, 
and men going about their business 
long after cock-crow saw the “lantern 
dimly burning” above Big Ben. 


Mr. BripGEMAN. 








ing that had arisen out | 
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Owing to the increasing number of raids on banks by motor bandits, it has been found necessary to organise classes to increase 











the efficiency of bank assistants in dealing with the raiders.] 


Teacher. “Mn. Smiru, you RE NExt,” 








HINTS TO YOUNG JOURNALISTS. 

| Sportine INTERVIEWS. 

| . Inthis article I propose to indicate 
| tothe aspiring journalist how to report 
| Verbatim the remarks of the great ex- 
ponents of our national games. 

(1) We will suppose that Mr. Apr 
MrrcHExL, in response to a question of 
yours regarding America’s chances of re- 
taining the Open Golf Championship, 
has said, “ Well, they putt like blazes 
anyway.” Develop this as follows :— 

“Mr. MircHeLt wasin optimistic mood 
when I discussed America’s prospects 
in the coming golf struggle with him at 
Poke Noses this afternoon, ‘Our friends 
from across the herring-pond,’ he said, 
are unmasking all their batteries this 
year in their effort to retain the coveted 
trophy. May I be permitted to say with 
all due modesty that I am supremely 
confident of my ability to beat the best 
ball of any two of them, blindfolded and 
with one arm tied behind my back.’ 
: which arm, Ape, as he is affec- 
tionately called, replied with that lofty 
Spirit which is now a by-word among 
golfers, «I don't mind which. 








“At the same time,’ he continued, 











GEO = M4 : 
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‘let me pay full tribute to their powers 
of propelling the elusive orb into the 
desired orifice. Their knowledge of the 
ballistie properties of the rubber-cored 
sphere is only equalled by their amaz- 
ing control of the intricate dynamics of 
the directing weapon, whether of the 
aluminium or wooden genus. Never- 
theless I am confident that certainly I 
myself and possibly one or two other 
British wielders of the club are their 
superiors in battling with the fury of the 
elements so often loosed upon Anglia’s 
northern shores. 

“*To sum up, it is my considered 
opinion that this year the laurels of 
victory will adorn an English brow.’ 
With this final inspiring slogan ABE 
languorously slotted a thirty-yarder on 
the eighteenth green, nonchalantly re- 
marking that he was round in fifty-nine. 
(We have since heard that this included 
a ‘ten’ and two ‘sevens.’)” 

(2) Again, if you have had the good 
fortune to buttonhole Mr. Tom Newman 
you will probably be prompted to ask 
him, “How is your match with WILLIE 
Smirx going?” To which we may well 
imagine he will reply, “ Pretty fair.” 

You now have ample material for 


lout over Wine in this the final of 





an interview, which should accordingly 
appear as follows :— 
“* My chances of registering a knock- 


our epic series of encounters are, in my 
opinion, if I may be permitted to express 
it, somewhat rosy. It is true that at 
present he holds what may appear to 
the superficial observer a commanding 
advantage of some six thousand points; 
but in my humble view the venue of the 
approaching clash of cues is all in my 
favour. I am, if I may say so, better 
attuned to the atmosphere of London 
billiard-centres than is the ex-linotype 
operator who finds his Elysium among 
the richer fumes to be encountered in 
thesaloonsof Liverpool and Manchester. 
In amassing my contributions,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘I shall rely largely on my un- 
doubted superiority in keeping the ivories 
in close juxtaposition at the business-end 
of the board, while no doubt the Darling- 
tonian will principally pray in aid the 
losing hazard off the raspberry into the 
middle and top bags. It should prove 
a battle of Titans,’ added Mr. Newman, 
‘and I cannot do better than adopt the 
words of the old Latin chronicler and 
say, Palmam qui meruit ferat!'” 
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Cc. 


First Climber. “ Look—tTHERE GorES DEAR Lapy LonaBEracnu !” 
Second Ditto. “Do you KNOW HER TO SPEAK TO?” 





First Ditto. “ No—xo. Bur I KNOW HER INTIMATELY BY SIGHT.” 








IN LITTLE PEDLINGTON. 


Scrence is a wonderful thing, but, as 
I think I have hinted before, I do not 


| care much about it. 


I was intending to write a short letter 
and send it, the post having gone, by 
means of the carrier's cart to Little 
Pedlington, about four miles away. The 
carrier's cart stops opposite “The Dun 
Cow.” 

It was at this moment that the man 
called. I think he grew roses, or bees. 
1 cannot remember which. Our ac- 
quaintance was of the slightest. I had 


| asked him to come in the evening be- 
| fore and light the petrol lamp, which I 


, do not understand. That conferred an 
| obligation of a kind, but not one, I hold, 
| on which a neighbour ought to presume. 
| As it was, since the sun was shining 
| and I was impatient to get my errand 
' finished, I regarded the fellow's visit 
| @8 @ murrain and himself in the light 
of a blain. 

| We talked of this and that. The 
| weather, the surrounding scenery came 
| up, were sacrificed to courtesy and 
ae away. Every now and then I 
ooked at the clock, the door, the 
| window and the wallflowers in the 
garden. Instinctively I felt that there 





~ 





was a worse tribulation to come. There 
was. He sat down. I pointedly re- 
frained from offering him a cigarette. 
He took one of his own. I sighed. 

‘‘] don't know,” he said, “whether 
you are at all interested in wireless ? ” 

There is a great deal of inexcusable 
ignorance in the world. 

“Tf you are,” he went on, “I have 
a little two-valve set which I made my- 
self which you might be amused to see.” 

From how many lips, I wondered, 
during the past few years had I heard 
that same infatuate sentence proceed ! 
In the hereafter, as I fondly fancy, 
there will be a separate place reserved 
for those who have had little bi-valve 
—I mean little two-valve sets in life 
while the red blood pulsed through 
their strong limbs and youth's follies 
and lusts were theirs. In that place 
they will talk of little two-valve sets 
for ever, and of little two-valve sets 
alone. But the place will be strongly 
padliocked and barred. 

“I should love to look at it—at 
both of them, I mean,” I added hastily, 
“some other time.” 

“Do,” he said, “and we'll pick up 
some stations together. Picking up 
stations, to my mind, is the most in- 








teresting thing in the world.” 


“Have you tried,” 1 was about to 
ask, ‘“‘cigarette ends?” but I swal- 
lowed the words. 

« What kind of stations,” I inquired 
gently, ‘do you generally pick up?” 

“1 was picking up a lecture in Ham- 
burg last night.” 

“Oh, you understand German?” I 
said quickly. It seemed a simple escape. 
“ Now tell me, what are your real feel- 
ings about Germany's coming into’the 
League of Nations?” 

«| don’t know a single word of Ger- | 
man,” said the man. “I didn’t listen 
to the lecture. When I had picked up | 
Hamburg I just went on and picked up 
Berlin.” et 

“ Miasma!” I thought. “Scourge!” | 
But I smiled brightly at him as he} 
prattled on. 

“That's what I do all the time. My | 
interest is purely scientific, you see. | 
First one station and then another. | 
Berlin, Hamburg, Brussels, Prague, | 
Paris, Rome. I never dream of listen- | 
ing-in.” 

The birds were singing in the bushes, 
a lemon-coloured butterfly drifted lazily | 
past the window. The blain lit another 
cigarette. He was a small insignificant 
man with spectacles and a brown beard. 
Strange that he should have his finger 
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in this way on the pulse of Europe. I 
thought of the carrier's horse pawing 
the stones opposite “The Dun Cow.” 
[attempted to stifle a yawn. 

“J suppose,” I said, ‘‘a great many 
seople in the vi-aw-age do listen in?” 

“Very likely,” he said. ‘Anyway 
they all have sets. That’s just the 
worst of it. They don't know how to 
| use them. They knock 'em up out of 
| old orange-boxes or anything. They 
; oscillate horribly.” 

He began to explain to me what 

| oceurred when they did this. The waves 
of his words flowed violently over me, 
leaving me stunned and dazed. Every 
‘now and then I found myself saying 
|mechanically “Yes” or “No,” some- 
| times with a bright quick intonation, 
| sometimes with a soothing sympathetic 
/ sound, sometimes with a note of indig- 
‘nant surprise. I gathered that when 
| the people in the village oscillated he 
| took what he called his frame-aerial out 
| in his motor-car and drove to the top of 
‘ahigh hill. In this place some kind of 
| ritual occurred. He took a piece of paper 
and made a diagram for me. I repro- 
| duce it. 
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When he had finished this piece of 
| Cubist art he jabbed down his pencil 
on the point x. 

|. “And that, you see, is the point of 
intersection,” he said. 

“Ah!” T exclaimed. 
aa And a he said, jabbing the 

me point angrily again, “is wl r 
have the offender” z ioe LAAT 

Tlooked carefully at the point x. It 
seemed very black. Involuntarily 1 
shook my fist at it. 

“There he is, the little rascal!" said I. 

He looked pleased. 

And what,” I inquired after an in- 
terval, “do you do then ?” 

Sit down and write a letter to him 
at a he said. 

\ cow in a distant field began to 
oo I thought of the mighty nexus 
whoa ue, the immense underworld of 

and counterplot amid the seeming 
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Lady Angler. “ Now TELL ME—WHAT 18 THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE Esrap- 


Scotch Gillie (an ardent Sectarian). “‘ We£L, THERE '8 NO THAT MUCKLE DEEFFERENCE, 
ONLY WE'RE BETTER AND MATR RELEEGIOUS, IF WE WERENA TOO HUMBLE TO SAY IT.” 








innocence of rustic life. I wondered il 
the carrier had a two-valve set. 

« Well,” I said, moving carelessly to 
the door and opening it,“ what you have 
told me to-day has interested me most 
profoundly.” 

We stood in the entrance-hall. I 
handed him his hat and stick. There 
was now but one barrier more. I un- 
fastened it and let the golden sunlight 
stream in. He stood in the middle of 
it like a wen. 

‘Remember, any evening that you 
care to come round,” he said. “I ex- 
pect to be picking up Belgrade to- 
night.” 

Why was it that the notion of pick- 
ing up Belgrade suddenly broke down 
my fortitude and swept my politeness 
away? Is there something, perhaps, 





about the atmosphere of Yugo-Slavia 
that leads to hot temper and violence 
of speech ? 

“The only thing I can’t quite under- 
stand about your little valve sets,” I 
murmured, “is what happens when 
the cat-whisker ceases to accumulate.” 

There was a kind of sharp bark, the 
gravel crunched, the sunlight poured 
unimpeded into the house—I was alone. 

I scribbled my note hastily and took 
it round to “The Dun Cow.” The 
carrier's cart for Little Pedlington had 
gone. 








To Warwickshire. 


Fair country, that so English art, 

"Tis meet thou liest at England's heart, 
Yet prouder claims to thee belong 

For waking England’s heart to song. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Riversipe Nicuts” (Lyric, Ham- 
MERSMITH). 

Mr. Nicet Prayrair is still happily 
bent on experimenting—the mark of an 
intelligent man of the theatre who is 
not content to sit broody on a good 
thing he happens to have found or laid. 
Riverside Nights is a most attractive 
and original diversion—a revue with a 
difference—written and arranged by Mr. 
A. P. Hervert and Mr. Prayrarr. The 
antiquarian bias is no doubt to be attri- 
buted to the Director. The rest has 
the genuine Haddock flavour. There 
is also that jolly air of friendly ama- 
teurishness and suggestion of easy 
impromptu which is the most engaging 
quality of this kind of show at its best. 

Mr. Niarv Prayrair is the reluctant 
compére, forced into the position by his 
seven daughters (apparently septuplets) : 
they and their talented guests at the 
Riverside House party provide the en- 


| suing entertainment. 


| 


, whiskered French lieutenant. 





At Miss Pinkerton’s Academy in 
Chiswick Mall that mischievous wanton 
Becky Sharp (Miss Katatiyn Hiciiarp) 


| introduces to the class, which includes, 


of course, the blameless Amelia Sedley 
(Miss Puytuis Dawn), the new dance 
that she has learnt overnight from a 
Not the 
stuffy discrete minuet, but a dance in 
which you are actually closely embraced 
by your partner and whirled round in a 
glorious amorous ecstasy—the waltz, in 
fact. No wonder ultra-virginal Miss 
Pinkerton (Miss Bearnix Tempie) de- 
tested it. 

lf Miss PeneLopz Srencer invented 
the detail—mask, poses, steps and 
mood—of her pas seul to Lord Bernenrs’ 
witty music—“ Funeral Dance for the 
Death of a Rich Aunt”—I bend very 
low before her in homage. Even if 
she only interpreted somebody else’s 
suggestions she did it passing well. 
Here certainly is the spirit in which 
the death of many a Rich Aunt has 
been mourned by the Worst People. A 
most engaging turn. 

Miss Renée pe Vaux sang sweetl 
“an admired ballad” ('37), “I Wish He 
Would Decide’; and the way in which 
Miss Marre Brerr-Davies expressed 
ber chagrin at the general situation by 
a twist of the eyebrow, a vicious thrust 
of the needle into her embroidery, a 
shamefaced bored smile, was well worth 
watching. Clever Miss Marte Danton 
was a charming flaxen-haired widow in 
“Tommy, Make Room for Your Uncle” 
(a characteristic abomination of the 
noisy ‘seventies). Breezy Mr. Scorr 
Rossen wasthe Uncleand Mr. Richarp 
GooLDEN a most plausible Tommy. 


Father!” apathetic ballad ofthe’ eighties, 
had the pathos well kicked out of it by 
Miss Exsa Lancuester’s glorious bur- 
lesque. What an artist! 

Mr. W. Earve Greyas Mr. WILLIAM 
WorpswortH declaimed one of that 





PART PLAYWRIGHT, PART PLAYER AND 
ALTOGETHER PLAYFAIR, 


worthy gentleman’s dullest poems over 
a tableau well grouped, lighted and 
decorated. But it was the only turn I 
could have missed without regret. 

No perceptive person who read 
A. P. H.'s horribly cynical “ Policeman's 
Serenade” in these columns could fail 





BY tersaoen. 


MISS ELSA LANCHESTER AS HER 





“ Please Sell no More Drink to My 
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UNIQUE SELP. 


= | 
to see that it simply clamoured for « | 
musical setting. Mr. ALFRED Reynonps | 
has done this, as it seems to me, in just 
the perfectly right spirit, and as inter. | 
preted by Mr. Grorce Baker (bass | 
Policeman), Mr. James Topprne (tenor | 
Milkman), Mr. Mines Matteson (shall | 
we say mezzo-tenor Burglar ?),and Migs | 
Karauyn Hinuiarp (soprano House. | 
maid) is a sheer delight. I venture | 
to think it wiil survive as a classic of | 
its kind. Perhaps the singers might | 
give a little more attention to the clear | 
enunciation of their excellent words. | 
The two pretenders in the historica] | 
drama by a precocious ten-year-old, | 
“Micnart Cow en,” were played in | 
exactly the right mood by Mr. Mines 

Maueson (Warbeck) and Mr. Ricnarp 

GoonpEN (Simnel). The production | 
was more or less after Sir Barry Jack- 

son's modernised Hamlet, with a few 

cocked hats thrown in. 

Friend Simnel, degraded to the King’s | 
kitchen after the failure of his extremely 
ingenuous plot, and conferring in that 
inappropriate place with Master War- | 
beck as to the success of his little affair, | 
narrowly escaped decapitation by the 
drop-scene, and found himself on the | 
wrong side of it, to his confusion and 
our delight. 

The Bickerstarre dramatic pastoral, 
“Thomas and Sally, or, The Sailor's 
Return,” to the tuneful music of the | 
admirable Dr. Arng, the scene set on | 
the riverside near Hammersmith, 1783, 
was an entirely agreeable diversion. 
Mr. Grorce Baker as the Squire, Miss | 
Marist Darnton as the cynical entre- 
melteuse, Miss KatHtyN HIccrarp as | 
the virtuous dairymaid, and Mr, James | 
TorrinG as the gallant sailor, acquitted | 
themselves nobly. If the boat that | 
jerked along the quayside jerks even a | 
little more erratically at a subsequent | 
performance, it will precipitate its | 
crowded and grinningly anxious crew | 
into the river and add yet another note | 
to the gaiety of the evening. To my| 
regret it just missed doing this on the | 
second night. 

“Love Lies Bleeding, or, The Puss 
in Russian Boots,” an exercise in the 
Tchehovian manner by Mr. A. P. Hsr- 
BERT, was an unbelievably perfect 
parody which even the illustrious Rus- 
sian author would have been forced to 
laugh at. In plot it differed little from 
its excellent gloomy model. Mr. Hur- 
BERT had worked off in one fitte bis 
well-known exasperation with the in- 
come-tux authorities, and his preferences 
for the English as against the Russian 
view of life. Mr. James WHALE 4s 
Thomas William Love, the goalkeeper 
to whom “it is all one” whether the 
ball goes through the net or not, oF 








whether the time is 3.30 a.m. or P.M, 
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might have stepped out of The Cherry 
Orchard, and ended with six shots from 
the inevitable pistol into the body of 
the wrong man. Had it been the right 








| MISS MARIE 


DAINTON 
AUNT IN “LOVE LIES BLEEDING.” 


AS A JOLLY 


*|man they would of course have all 
missed him. Mr. Mires MabiEson 
| gave one of his really admirable studies 
of queer character, a newspaper seller 
|a8 he might be supposed to sell in 
| Moscow: and Mr. Ricnarp GooLDEN 
Was superb as a provincial steeple- 
| chaser, his grotesque breeches obviously 
cut in the same town by a tailor tinged 
| withthe prevailing philosophy. If there 
| areany present at this glorious burlesque 
| who have done plays out of the Russian 
into English they will see that Mr. 

ERBERT has missed little of their 
‘characteristic technique. 

I don’t quite see how “It May be 
_ life,” out of “ Laughing Ann,” by the 
|Same author, could have been better 
| Sebthan by Mr. Dennis ARUNDEL or 
| sung than by Miss Dorice ForpRep. 
|The theme—a promising one in such 
| Competent hands—is the difference be- 
| tween the emotions registered by this 
/fomantic maidservant’s young actual 
, Man and by the flamboyant VALENTINOS 
| of the screen, 

In thelamentable history of “The Rat- 
catcher’s Darter,” Miss LANCHESTER 
| exploited with extraordinary cleverness 
| et. most interesting and challenging 
| Personality. She knows exactly where 
n and where to stop, and all is 

with such an air of casualness. 


| Areally brilliant performance. It is not 


| Sasy to sit at the piano and sing comic 
| 8Ngs without rousing the critic’s most 
Sa 





combative instincts, but the most sar- 
donic could find nothing to condemn 
in Mr. Harorp Scorr's programme or 
accomplishment. 

Here is an entertainment, intimate, 
witty, the work of true amateurs, with 
the audience and players perfectly en 
rapport, admirably decorated by Mr. 
JoHN ArmstronG, Mr. James WHALE 
and Mr. Micuarn Sevier, attractively 
dressed by Mrs. Lovar Fraser and 
others, and, as its promoters proudly 
boast, without a single item that is not 
English tothecore. I shall be surprised 
and chagrined if I find that this time 
next year L?iverside Nights is not still 
running. 

“Autumn Fire” (Lirtier). 

Mr. T, C. Murray's homely tragedy, 
Autumn Fire, is not only interesting 
from the first sentence to the last, but 
it is technically a brilliant achievement. 
Having without waste of a word ade- 
quately sketched in his principal char- 
acters and his chosen situation he shows 
you the inevitable development of that 
situation and those characters without 
importing anything irrelevant or un- 
believable. 1 should commend it to 
student playwrights (and some others) 
as a model of how this difficult business 
can and should be done. 

The scene is set in an Irish village in 
County Cork. Young Nance Desmond, 
daughter of one of the labourers of 
Owen Keegan, a genial and prosperous 
farmer, has returned from the town to 
set up as a dressmaker—a girl of 
character and a lively spirit, the kid 
that makes herself noticed, and that not 
unpleasantly, wherever she goes. She 
is coldly received by Keegan's daughter, 
Ellen, but you can see that the more 
than middle-aged widower, Keegan, well- 
preserved and proud of it, just a little 
too self-satisfied altogether, but a kindly 
decent man, is overwhelmed by his 
visitor. You see too that his son 
Michael is similarly struck. It is not 
unnatural. The girl has charm; the 
town has, without spoiling her, given 
her something which the dull country- 
side has denied to her untravelled sis- 
ters. Flattered by the elderly man’s 
attention, she becomes his wife. And 
shortly after the marriage a stroke, for 
which the audience is intelligently pre- 
pared, makes him a bedridden invalid. 

Meanwhile Michael and Nance,thrown 
much together, are inevitably attracted. 
There is no treachery. Nance, warned 
of her danger, sends the boy away. It 
is their kiss of renunciation which the 
old man, who has staggered down from 
his bedroom, sees. All the suspicions 
which the bitter Hilen has subtly fos- 
tered and a well-meaning kindly brother 
has unwittingly emphasised are dread- 








fully confirmed. All his trust in his 
wife, his confidence in himself, his 
affection for his son is burnt up in a 
swift flame. The truth told by the two 
suffering honest young folk is merely 
lies—lies. The son is turned from his 
door; the wife shut out from his 
heart, The daughter contemplates, half 
in a twisted joy, half in remorse, the 
ruin of three lives, the reinstatement of 
herself as her father’s chief comforter. 
The old man turns to his beads. No- 
thing else is left. 

A simple moving story, told with con- 
summate skill. Yes, one dares to give 
it that honourable label—masterpiece. 

The playing of the principal characters 
seemed to me almost flawless. Mr. 
WiLrrep SHINE made his Owen Keegan 
a credible lovable figure, lovable even in 
his anger and injustice. 
to be in the toils of something too strong 
for normal human strength and patience 
to master, There was no trace of 
exaggeration in his gaiety and childish 
vanity ; and when his kindly tolerance 
turned to bitterness you knew that you 
had seen him to be capable of that from 
the beginning. Miss Una O'Connor’s 
Ellen was a quite brilliant piece of work. 
You saw behind that shrewish bitterness 
and jealousy something kindlierand finer 
moving, as it were, beneath a cloud, An 
easy part to play tricks with, to force the 
pace and extract the applause of the 
unthinking by over-emphasis. There 
was no trace of these vices. I am not 





FIERY AUTUMN AND GENTLE SPRING. 
Owen Keegan... Mu. WILFRED Sane, 
Michael Keegan. . Mn. Percy Rosryson. 


at all sure that Miss CarHLeEeN Draco’s 
Nance was not just as good. The part 





was more difficult and might easily have 


You felt him | 
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been bungled. Here was a real girl, with 
faults and vanities, but substantially 
honest and fine in grain. Her little 
passages of embarrassment were ad- 
mirably done. Miss Lean Bareman’s 
portrait of that kindly and rather nice 
old peasant-woman, Nance’s mother, 
was a jolly piece of work. And I liked 
Mr. Percy Rosryson's tongue-tied 
romantic Michael, and the friendly, 
puzzled, clumsily kind uncle, Morgan 
Keegan—Mr. Frev Groves. 

I cannot feel ashamed of my enthus- 
iasm. A fine play finely played. The 
Little Theatre ought to bulge with 
intelligent playgoers for a long while. 
This is one of the enterprising “Q” 
Theatre successes. Kew apparently 
has a quicker sense for the fine thing 
than Shaftesbury Avenue. Why else 
had we to wait so long for the unknown 
Mr. Murray's admirable work? T. 





AT THE CINEMA. 
“ ROSENKAVALIER ” (TrvoLt). 

Tue story of Dr. Richarp Srravuss's 
opera may be said to gain rather than 
to lose by being presented through the 
medium of the screen. The eighteenth- 
century settings are beautifully executed, 
and the additions to the “ plot” need 
cause no anxiety to the most ardent 
admirers of the original opera. The 
story is so straightforward and the act- 
ing of such excellence throughout that 
I found the lavish use of sub-titles quite 
exasperating, for they seemed to hamper 
the action rather than to help it. How- 
ever they were couched in iinglish, 80 
that, if unnecessary, they were at least 
intelligible. 

There were one or two lapses into 
conventional film-acting, notably when 
Werdenberg, in order to cover the 
Princess's retreat to a rendezvous, en- 
counters single-handed about twenty 
determined swordsmen. As shortly after- 
wards he starts a duel with the youth- 
ful Octavian, I was greatly relieved 
when Sophia stopped what would in the 
circumstances have been a very one- 
sided fight. 

1 thought that Mlle. Hueverrr 
Durtos was a trifle unconvincing as the 
Princess. M. Jacques CaTecain makes 
a perfect Octavian, but is not so success- 
ful with his Mariandel. Herr Bounen 
enters thoroughly into the spirit of his 
part of Lerchenau—I am using the 
screen versions of all these proper names 
—and Mile. Bercer’s Sophia struck 
me as being a masterly little study. 

It was an interesting experience to 
hear the familiar melodies introduced 
at the most unexpected moments. The 
re-casting of the musical matter to suit 
the screen version of the story has been 


} eifocted with considerable skill, and 


~ 











~ 


many of the themes are astonishingly 
well suited to their new situations. Dr. 
Srrauss has composed “new” music 
for a martial scena and for a garden 
féte. In each case the effect is exactly 
what is required. The music that 
accompanies the Marshal in the field is 
adequate and guileless, without ever 
descending to the commonplace. A 
word of praise is due to the Orchestra, 
upon whom so much of the success of 
this presentation depends. Their play- 
ing at this, the last of the three daily 
performances, was of a uniformly high 
standard throughout, and their task is 
very different from the ordinary run of 
“playing for the pictures.” 

The ending is so lovely that I would 
like to see a fine imposed upon anybody 
who dares to stand up or to become 
noisy until the very last close. I do not 
think that the principal waltz theme 
should be played again after “God Save 
the King.’ The whole musical fabric 
is too exquisite for us to appreciate one 
solitary thread being pulled out and 
dangled before us as we go. P. 





THE KANGAROOS. 


Tere is a (Kanga) rumour 
That sixteen Kangaroos 

In first-rate fighting humour, 
In cricket caps and shoes, 

With bowlers out to fool us 
And cunning bats and fields, 

Are sworn to (Kanga) rule us 
And see that England yields. 


Our wiles will all be needed, 
Our every (Kanga) ruse, 
Before these guests are speeded 
Upon their homeward cruise. 
All day they ‘ll feed the scorers 
And keep their pens a-swing, 
All day to cheer their fourers 
The (Kanga) roofs shall ring. 


Our nights we now must squander 
From early eve till late 
In sitting down to ponder 
And (Kanga) ruminate ; 
But if we end by getting 
A team to take us through 
There ‘ll be no need for fretting 
And nought to (Kanga) rue. 
W.H.O. 


Motto over the refreshment stall at a 
village {ate :— 
“An ancient proverb sadly ran— 
‘Call no man happy till he's dead.’ 
We'll change it for a better one— 
‘Call no man happy till he ’s dead.” 








The improvement is not very obvious. 
Possibly ‘‘fed’’ should be substituted 
for ‘‘dead” in the second version; or, 
again, as we have no information re- 
garding the quality of the refreshments, 
possibly not. 





PRUNING AND PRISMATICS. 


THE under-rated efficacy of the Prunes 
and Prisms” formula has not led to its 
general adoption at moments of urgent 
deportment. The need for such aids ig 
pooh-poohed. People simply do not 
believe that mere sounds can affect their 
haughtiness of bearing. This is a natural | 
concomitant of the widespread laxity of 
manners characteristic of the younger 
generation. Yet, though it may be too 
late to attempt the rehabilitation of this 
ancient and honourable sotto voce pick- 
me-up, there are other more delicate 
and insidious fillips by which the welli- 
behaved may check the lowering of con- | 
versational levels, 

To begin with, we must restore to | 
their rightful distinctness those vowels | 
which are now so slurred over that | 
phonetics is driven to the use of a new | 
symbol indicating vacuity and animal | 
huskiness, We must exaggerate in order | 
to counterbalance others’ deficiencies. | 
We must make “rib” the principal | 
syllable of the word so often pronounced 
as ‘ horrable.” We must have an un- | 
mistakable “toe” in ‘ photograph.” | 
When we hear the slovenly “ Your | 
Washup” we must get up and say | 
“ Your Worship” so correctly that we | 
are ejected for contempt of court. 

That is the plain ordinary duty of | 
the plain ordinary prunes-and-prisms | 
diehard. But there is higher work for | 
the enthusiastic; there is the sonorifica- | 
tion of weakly words and the altitudin- | 
isation of low words. The enthusiast | 
will be able to compose his own improve- 
ments according to the observed sickli- | 
ness of his environment. But I givea | 
few illustrations which I am putting 
forward as a suggestion for general ex- 
periment. The word “history” is @ 
poor word for what it represents. Com- | 
pare it with “ estuary,” an excellent and 
precise mouthful wasted on a minor 
geographical point. Let us then say | 
“histuary,” and watch the public for | 
signs of an increased interest In the 
past. Let us similarly say “ scullury,” 
and make the inhabitants thereof less | 
envious of luxury. Let us take the 
trouble to say “ burgular,” and help him | 
to be more regular in his habits. 

Do not imagine that this salutary 
beautifying of the language is @ forlorn | 
hope. Language is changing continu: | 
ally, in spite of dictionaries. Impressive | 
coinages clamour for admission to the | 
N.E.D. Take the word “ fruitition,” for | 
instance. This has been so long and 80 
confidently sung in churches that is | 
bent and aged parent is almost ready to | 
be pensioned off. Look also at the word | 
“plentitude,’’ its well-nourished foster- 
brother. What man hath done man cap | 
do. Go and do it. 
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A FOREST CHANGE. 


[** Regarding for a moment the 
development of artificial silk, 
he believed the time was not 
far distant when the forests of 
the world would be depleted to 
make stockings."—The Right 
Hon. L. S, Aueny, M.P.} 


hit { 


Iv woods must fall 
For gold commuted, 

If Dryad maids 

Mourn deep for shades 
Where once Pan fluted- 


If woods are gone, 
The goat-god mocking 

Still pipes his air— 

The woods are there 

In Celia’s stocking. 

vor. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Miss Payiuis Borrome’s Old Wine (Coiuins) is what 
the studios used to call a gallery piece. 1t deals with the 
post-war fate of the Austrian aristocracy—hardly a race of 
Titans—and deals with them in the grand style on a large 
canvas. There is something not unimpressive about its 
vast expanses of shadow and piercing flashes of light, and 
several compassionate pictures of intimate Viennese life 
have gone to the eclectic making of it. Finance is respon- 
sible for the darkest shadows ; and it is towards finance and 
its Jewish myrmidons that Olto Wolkenheimb, Count and 
head of his house, turns on the abdication of the Emprror. 
Naturally he bas to turn somewhere. His cousin Franz is 
teaching English in a Berlitz school, Franz’s sister Eugénie 
is nursing, another cousin, Eugen, whose own fortune is 
secure, is awaiting the initiative of his feudal superior. Otto 
is the fixed star of their system. Yet when Otto explains 
his design—the world of their loyalties is gone and he pro- 
poses to prey on its successor—his kinsfolk hesitate. Franz 
and Hugénie draw back. Eugen temporizes. Otto embarks 
on a liaison with a middle-aged Jewess and learns to manipu- 
late public charities. He encounters foreign relief-workers, 
and, although his mistress’s machinations are frustrated by 
an English lady doctor, he himself makes headway with an 
American journalist. The journalist is young, pretty and a 
reputed millionairess. Otto begins to see, and his anxious 
relatives anticipate, a way out of the wood. Yet Nemesis, 
who looks, if you may believe Puiny, not at all unlike Venus, 
is lying in wait for Otto. And, though Miss Bortomr’s 
Nemesis is, like a little of her dialogue and some of her 


characterization, a trifle melodramatic and conventional, 





THIS I18N’T THE NURSERY—THIS IS MY HUSBAND'S STUDY.” 








the melodrama in this case is exciting and the convention 
a righteous and acceptable one. 





Two classes of readers are explicitly advised by its author 
that Evolution and Creation (HoppER AND SrouGHTos) is 
not their book. It has nothing to say to the rationalist 
and it is not suitable reading for a Tennessee back-parlour. 


add as a corollary on my own account that thinkers of all 
intermediate classes should find it extremely interesting. 
I feel however that it is a pity to base a book intended lor 
popular appeal on a misuse of traditional religious termin- 
ology. Creation might just as well, for all Sir Ox1ver has 
to say against it, remain the divine work of making some- 
thing out of nothing, the activity which is not mixed up, 
except as a figure of speech, with any of the activities of 
nature or art, but presupposed in them all. 
the upshot of Sir Otrver’s own doctrine, for he admits that 
life only proceeds from antecedent life, that life itself is not 
explicable in terms of physics and chemistry, that it 3s 
sut generis and not one of the forms of energy, and that 
science does not deal with ultimate origins at all. Yet the 
ultimate origin of the world and his own vital spark is 


distinguishes with Sr. AuausTINE between the opus eth 
gationis, which is the work of Nature, and the opus creationis, 


the other. “To me,” he says, “creation seems tO == 
. bd ’ . S10 

eternal purpose always going on.” Make this <a 

or not as you like, his book remains eminently readable 








full of suggestive theory. 


, 1996, | 


i 
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Personally I agree with Sir Ortver Lopae’s caveat and | 


ee eet 


This is really | 


exactly what the average man means by their creation, he | 


which is the work of God. Sir Oxiven's thesis 1s eee 
is no essential opposition between creation and onal 
because they are not two processes. One is the metho 


and | 
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«Great Mrs, DeLany” was not quite so 

| brainy . 

| As some of the strenuous Sibyls 

| Who, blue in the hoof, were a standing 

reproof 

To the frail eighteenth - century 

fribbles ; 

| And yet she was sung by the eloquent 

tongue 

| Of Burxe; she was one with the 

Wits ; 

| She was honoured by Swirt, and her 

| delicate gift | 
In artistry ReyNoLps admits. 





| 
| She hadn’t a voice in her guardian’s | 
| choice 
| Ofher husband, a bibulous squire, 
| And bore the long trial with fine self- 
| denial 
| Until he'd the grace to expire ; | 
| Then for nineteen gay years in the | 
| highest of spheres 
| She moved, a Society queen, 
| Till, sobered and steadied, she happily 
wedded 
A kindly Hibernian Dean. 


Mr. Jonxson (R. Brimury) discloses 
| how trimly 
She kept her propriety’s poise, 
| In outlook Victorian and pre-Montes- 
sorian, 
Yet far from a killer of joys; 
Decorum’s strict fetters are felt in her 
letters, 
And yet they've a flavour that ‘s| 
| “Jane”-y ; 
| They charm and enthrall, so I thank 
Stanuey Pau 
| Por publishing Mrs. Delany. 





] 
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Love's Blindness (Duckworth) is by | 
Mrs. Enior Gryn, author of Three | 
Weeks ; but there are no tiger-skins in 
it. Hubert Coverdale, Eighth Earl of | 
St. Austel, and a QOurIpA Guardsman | 
every inch of him, was in a tight place. 
Through no fault of his own he had to 
finda “cool half-million” within a 
| Week or be ruined. His only hope was 
Benjamin Levy, the moneylender. But 
| Benjamin Levy bad adaughter, Vanessa, 
|Whom he wanted to marry into the 
peerage, and here was his chance. If| 
the earl would take the girl he should 
have all the money he wanted and 
more. Our Hubert gnashed his teeth, 


Shopwoman (to customer wu ho has inquired the price of strawberries). “ TEN 


Mapam.” 


SHILLINGS, 


Customer. “TEN SHILLINGS A BASKET ?, DreapruL!” 
Shopwoman, “TEN SHILLINGS A STRAWBERRY, Mapam.” 














but there was no escape; ‘ No girl no 








country, afraid to look at her for fear th 


aga that it looked rather like rain. 
Ke nothing in life; but it can be made 





veithe: ‘ga Benjamin. Now Hubert’s trouble, although 
too full yeaa Mrs. Guyn knew of it, was that he was 
eenee oth reeding to have any room left for brains or @ 
of nothi umour. Having married the girl he could think 

ovhing better to do than to drag her up and down the 


at his heart might 


ra and only speaking to her to say that dinner 
at nine o'clock, or, in some dangerously expansive 


Such a story is 
plausible with the 


neht type of heroine. She mavah, of course, have beauty 





and a heart of gold, but she must be something of a bitter | 
Vanessa had almost 
everything; she was beautiful, rich, well-bred, well-edu- 


pill, at least for an earl to swallow. 


cated: her mother was an Italian noblewoman and her 


father was, at any rate, “ the straightest and most respected 
moneylender in London.” Was there ever such a fool as 
Hubert ? In everything but price and binding, Love's Birnd- 


ness is a twopenny novelette, “the latest addition, Madam 
to our popular Marigold series.” “That or a very subtle joke 


Rosert Coampers is sixty-one and has written betweer 
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| supposititious European statelets or the Bohemians of the 


| underworld, whose activities extend from the farthest flung 
| purveyor of illicit ease-goods to the scoundrel-manned craft 


| and in the course of his narrative the author takes occasion 
| to express himself with force and freedom on tiie subject of 


| of his heroines. As a 


| reader, still 


| tyranny of the fifty-one 
| per cent., that Mr. 


| in Wanderings (Jona- 


| the last-named breed that the plot of Marie Halketi is con- 
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fif y and sixty novels. Marie Halkett (T. Fisher Unwin) 
is his latest, and is as fresh and exciting as any he has written. 
All is fish that comes to Mr. CuamBers’ net, and he is as 
much at home—fictionally speaking—with the intrigues of 





Quartier Latin as with New York Society entanglements, 
dodo-hunting professors or piratical “hijacks.” 1t is with 





cerned, and one reads on breathless as the plot grows thicker 
—and Mr. Cuampers’ plots thicken at high speed and to a 
maximum density—in an atmosphere of “gats” and “dope” 
and that picturesque but unsavoury section of New York’s 


that swing at expectant anchor off Rum Row. Incidentally 


American Prohibition and the people responsible for it. 
Improbability never stands in Mr. CHaMBErs’ way—on the 
contrary, he takes a whimsical delight in forcing the reader 
against his will to give momentary credence to the most im- 
possible situations—and Marie Halkett is as impossible and 
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ladies wear horn-rimmed spectacles on oceasion; but that 
device only seems to make them the more fatal. I recom. 
mend readers who may chance to have begun at the 
beginning to try the third story, if they find themselves 
becoming a little weary. Dr. Charlctte D 
decidedly an original character. 


S most 
15 i t 





Miss Mapeuine Linrorp, in A Home and Children 
(Parsons), has evidently laid herself out to demonstrate | 
that even the most sheltered and seemingly uneventful o| 
lives is worth writing about. In that task she has been 
abundantly successful, so much so that the more sensa- 
tional elements (which I shrewdly suspect her of having 
introduced as a concession to the demands of those readers 
of fiction who require something exciting) are the least 
effective part of her tale, certainly the least true either to 
human nature in general or to the particular characters 
concerned. I found it especially hard to swallow the 
incident of the fugitive organ-grinder; surely even the 
uninstructed Victorians were seldom quite so destitute of 
ordinary “ horse-sense”’ as Margaret showed herself on that 
memorable occasion! Nor is the sequel—Mavis's sordid 





as delightful as most 


picture of the great 
American industry of 
rum-running in its most 
unappetising form this 
story is notexaggerated, 
though it is coloured 
with a romance that is 
probably absent from 
the real thing. It will 
suffice for the British 
immune 
from the horrors of the 





(CHAMBERS has written 
another jolly good yarn 





There are four stories 


Mendicant. ** NoTuun’ 





| 
} Lady. “ Can’? YOU FIND ANYTHING TO Do?” 
‘ 


\ love intrigue and sub- 


|sequent mésalliance— 

much more credible. 

But the picture of Mar- 

| garet’s daily life, of her 

|neighbours, pleasant 

land unpleasant, of her 

social difficultiesandall 

-- ‘peers small beer of her 

|existence, even down 

| tothe amazing feminine 

| garments of the “*’nine- 

ties,’ which Miss Lix- 

|FORD describes with 

jsuch gusto, is wholly 

| delightful, full of quiet 

|humour, occasional 

pathos and delicate 
observation. 

‘CEPT WORK.” 


I hope A. M. ALLEN 





THAN Cape), and each one of them attempts to give us a study 
of some special form of emotional relationship. To put it 


| more simply, they are all love stories. Mr. Ropert Heanick, 
ona S ] 


| may be congratulated. 


| believe, is a Professor at some American University, and, | 
whether he teaches English or the amatory art, his pupils | 
For he can write, and he knows 
something of the heart, human and canine. His four short | 
novels, as he prefers to term them, are quite well done. 
The first deals with that form of the grand passion that 


| begins with a decided aversion: the scene is laid in the 


| mountain region of New Mexico. 


The second story is a 


| somewhat shadowy and unsatisfactory affair in a sugar- 








| plantation somewhere on the shores of the Caribbean; the 


third has a welcome spice of comedy and relates the adven- 
tures of a pair who seek to escape from quarantine in St. 
Lucia. And the fourth is concerned with the life and death 
of the dog Trotsky, apparently a Scotch terrier. All four 


; are stories that would be read with a certain interest, 


encountered singly in the pages of a magazine. Taken 


| together in one solid volume they are perhaps a trifle indi- 


gestible. Mr. Herrick is clearly a strong believer in the 
romantic possibilities of middle-age. Among feminine 
readers this should make for his popularity. The heroine 
of his first story is a grey-haired widow; the enchantress 


| attention. 


will accept it as a compliment when | admit a difh- 
culty in regarding One Tree (CnHaTro AND WINDUS) as 
fiction. To me it is a history of the Northern English 
labouring class of the last century, and in spite of its 
longueurs, and they are many, it arrested and held my 
For it reveals and explains these rather dour 
and very determined people so clearly that I felt, not 
always to my complete comfort, that I was living with 
them. The Victorian world might be shaken by national 
disasters, but they were of small importance when com- 
pared with the local dissensions which were of such supreme 
significance in the lives of these fiercely religious and hard- 
working men and women. Could they afford to rebuild 
their chapel? If they could was the Communion plate 
still to be pewter? These are a sample of the ques 
tions which shook this community to its foundations. This 
intensely local point of view still prevails in many parts © 
England to-day, and I recommend those who wish to 
understand its influence to read this hook. They may 00! | 
be amused, but they will certainly be enlightened. 








— ford | 

“Two undergraduates who scaled St. Clement’s fountain at we : } 
have been fined. Early morning passers-by, to whom the cl ek os os | 
good service, were surprised to find that the tworhands were missing. | 





of his third is a grandmother—a girlish grandmother with 
pretty golden hair—who had run away from home. Both 


Fa 


The Watch Committee took a serious view of the prank.” 
~ Evening Paper. 
| Naturally. 


— 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Accorpixe to Lady Astorit is Puri- 
tanism that has made England what it 
is. On the other hand some people 
still blame Mr. Luoyp GronrGe. 


Parasols, it seems, are to be fasbion- 
ablethissummer. But has the weather 


been told ? 





A science journal declares that we 
| ean conceive of nothing as being out of 
| Time and yet occupying Space. It 
| seems to have overlooked some of our 


| Beauty Choruses. 


| Mr.J.H.Tuomas is to have the degree 
lof LL.D. conferred upon him for the 
\thirdtime. It will thus 7 2 
jbecome his own pro- 
perty, + x = 
An American film 
shown in London last 
week was described as 
/having reached the 
limit in rubbish. We 
\feel that critics who 
jump to these hasty 
‘conclusions underesti- 
| mate the capabilities of 
' American producers, 
i *x* x 





| A jazz band visiting 
| Glasgow was received 
| with bagpipe selections. 
| Terrorism must be met 
| With terrorism. 


“Wells Dried Up,” 
| Says a heading. Not 


; . . Win iw } 
H. G., if we know him. — 
ve . ‘ 


| A chief constable 
| Suggests that negligent 





sie 
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fused to pay when they lost. No wonder 
so many bookmakers die of a broken 
heart. 


*x * 
* 


Sawdust is being used for street- 
paving. We were sure that fretworkers 
would ultimately justify their existence. 


A gossip-writer states that Chelsea 
artists affect quite ordinary ties. We 
often used to wonder what they wore 
under their whiskers. 

With reference to the newly-formed 
Soho Chefs Concert Party it seems that 
one of their favourite numbers is “ Men 


of Garlic.” no 
» 





A fox hunted by the South Devon 








from London to Aberdeen in twelve 
hours. That’s the way to flee from 
temptation, ne 
x 


A new variety of marble which is a 








faint rose pink has been discovered at | 


Carrara. This will come in handy any | 


| time we want to raise a statue to Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonarp. 


‘ 
} 
| 


Two German tradesmen, fighting a 


that neither missed his target. 
* 











yZ It is estimated that 


_ 


> * 


Juvenile (to nervous beginner), “1 sa¥, 18 THIS BALL YOURS, MARKED WITH 
A SKULL AND CROSSBONES ?” 


murders are committed 
“i annually in America. 


think. 


* * 
“& 


<2 {who make a point of 
ON ~-A\ | seeing every wedding at 

. =) | a fashionable 
church. There is no ac- 


bidness. 
* 
There are said to be 
zones of silence at sea 


| be heard. 
looking for a place like 
that on land. 


a 
™ a mn, 

ot ee 
A young L.C.C. teacher 
accounts for her profici- 


'eney at mental arith- 








| walking should be made an offence. 
Some of our foxtrotters are thoroughly 
| alarmed, Rake 


| 
A writer remarks that champion 
| boxers are men of good character. Then 
| It's practically certain that Dempsey 


and Witxs will meet at last in a better 
world. xs. 


To enable theatre-goers better to 
familiarise themselves with the players 
jtaking part in Russian tragedies we 

understand that in future the names of 

the characters will be printed on the 

programme in the order of their demise. 
* * 

An East African mouse is said to be 
&$ small as a bumble-bee. It simply 
loves to sting a cat and then buzz off. 

= * 





ae bookmaker in the courts the other 
¥ Stated that very often clients re- 





VOL. cixx. 


hounds rushed into a temperance hotel 
and then dashed out again through a 
window. That’s what one animal thinks 
of temperance hotels. 


While fishing the other day a Worces- 
tershire man hooked a basket containing 
two bottles of pre-war whisky. He has 
been inundated with inquiries as to what 
particular bait he was using at the time. 

“a 


The New Oxford Dictionary describes | 
the horse as a “solid-hoofed perisso- | 
dactyl quadruped.” But you ought to 
have heard what we called our selection 
for the City and Suburban. 





: 1 
It is said that nobody has yet made | 
a song about architects. But what 


so humble” ? 


of 


a 





i] 


metic by the fact that, to her, figures are 
like notes of music. There is some talk 
of asking her to sing the Budget. 

* 


* 

Mr. Wixston CuurCHILL is reported 
to have been stocking his pond with 
goldfish. We had a feeling that he was 
up to something. 








Prophecy Fulfilled. 


“Jt is announced that Dean Ince is to | 


lecture in Holland. It looks as if Iceland will 
ose its monopoly of being the starting-point 


| of severe depressions.”—Punch, Aprul 21st. 


“ A large depression centred over Holland.” 
The Times, April 22nd. 

“ Professor Dibble, of Pittsburg, predicts that 
before long the broadcasting of heat waves will 
become general. 

The method to be adopted is to reduce by 25 


about the one which goes “Be it ever| per cent. the value of bank-notes in cireu- 
lation."—Australian Paper. 


No doubt that would engender a great 


A Seottish motorist recently drove | deal of heat among the plutocracy. 





| duel recently, both fired into the ground. | 
It speaks well for their steady nerves | 


* j 

A gossip-writer relates that Mr. Batp- | 
WIN has been seen to accept a cigarette | 
and light it. Well, what was he expected | 
to do with it? Stick it behind his ear ? | 


on the average eight | 
thousand five hundred | 


‘oo many, some people | 
A We read of women | 


London | 


counting for this mor- | 


' where wireless cannot | 
We are now | 
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| But give me—what was mine last week 


| If once again I might “explore” 
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THE LINKS OF MANDELIEU. 
To W. B. 
Let others flog the dunes of Rye 
Or Sandwich of the broad fairway, 
Or any course where one may lie 
On pretties wrought of pré-salé; 





And now is very far to seek— 
Give me, for choice, to faire mon jeu 
Upon the links of Mandelieu. 


Those avenues of sun-drenched pine 
(So apt to aggravate my score 

During excursions off the line) ; 
Trace to its lair, with female aid, 
My truant through the dappled shade, 
Or follow where for joy it went 
To breathe the wild thyme’s trampled 

scent. 


With you I would that once again 
I might revive that golden scene, 
And view across the Elysian plain 
My second planted “ sur le green”; 
And in the storied ferry go, 
Which oft has traversed, to and fro, 
That gleaming elbow of the sea, 
Bearing the belted Earl of B. 


Mid-Surrey's not the Céte d'azur, 


him, in white flannels, with a red-and- 
yellow M.C.C. cap, but in a knicker- 
bocker suit of a stout darkish material. 
For the greater part of the day the old 
Doctor was to be seen on the summit 
of a low hill which was a feature of 
that wild suburban landscape, whence 
he could follow the hunt as it circulated 
round him without exerting those legs 
that had then to support the weight of 
many years in addition to the burden 
of a massive frame. 

I might of course have detached my- 
self from the breathless pursuit of the 
hare and joined him, breaking the con- 
versational ice with a remark or two 
about the weather or the sport, and 
leading up to an interesting chat about 
old cricketing days. What he would 
have said to me in that high-pitched 
West Country voice of his I can only 
conjecture. In the excitement of the 
chase it did not occur to me to make 
the advance. I let the opportunity go 
by and it will not return. , 

When I think of the great cricketers 
of Australia, as so many are doing just 
now, the name of Hucu TRuMBLE comes 
instantly intomy mind. For, although 
I never spoke to Huau Trumsie, Huea 
TRUMBLE spoke to me. 





But turf it has more green and true, 
And there, by way of after-cure, 

Those comrade hours will we renew; 
There in a flight of fancy’s wings 
We'll make pretence of lovelier things, 
And dream that we are back, mon vieur, 
Upon the links of Mandelieu. 6 ¢ | 


CRICKETERS | RECALL. 
(With acknowledgments to Mr. T. P. | 
O Connon.) 
REMINISCENCES are so greatly in! 
vogue just now, and cricket is so much 
in the air, or at any rate in the Press, | 








| that I feel the time is ripe for my recol- | 
| lections of the national game. 


ALFRED Myyn I never knew; he was 
before my time, and nothing I could 
write about him would add anything to 
what has already been written. Very 


| reluctantly therefore I leave him and 


turn to the great figure of Dr. W. G. 
GRACE. 

I never spoke to W. G. Grace. It 
so happened that, with the exception of 
one occasion, I never had an oppor- 


| tunity of doing so without interrupting 


an important match or intruding upon 
him in the privacy of a pavilion. 

The occasion to which I refer was 
on a grey winter day when I was out 
with the beagles somewhere near Elt- 
ham, on the fringe of the little known 

| North Kentish hinterland. Even if he 
| had not been pointed out to me I should 
_ have recognised the burly figure with the 
| bushy grey beard, although he was not 


j}at the nets on Mitcham Green, only a 


| Among them I remember ALEC BANNER- 


It was on a bright day in early May 
at the beginning of the ‘nineties. My 
return to school had been delayed by a 
providential attack of measles. The 
Australian cricketers had just arrived 
in this country and, as was their custom 
in those good old days, were practising 


few miles from my home. I used to 
walk over every day and watch them. 


MAN, the stone-waller; BLuackHAm, the 
bearded wicket-keeper ; little Gregory, 
such a physical contrast to his tall fast- 
bowling nephew; GrorGre GiIFFEN... 
When I come to expand these memories 
I shall of course give the complete team. 

On the particular day of which I 
write a ball was hit in my direction. 
To my lasting regret, for my forgetful- 
ness has deprived me of some interesting 
copy, I have forgotten who the batsman 
was. Hecannot have been J.J. Lyons, 
that terrific smiter, to whose prowess 
several broken windows in the neigh- 
bouring cottages bore witness, or I 
should hardly be here to write his name. 
At any rate, as the ball came towards 
me at a moderate pace I fielded it, 
neatly, I think I may say, with my feet 
together, as I had been trained to do. 

The tall bowler who was standing in 
readiness for me to return it to him 
was none other than the great Hucu 
Trumpie. I threw it to him. He 
caught it, saying as he did so, “ Thank 
you.” Although I took no shorthand 
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that those were his exact words. Tn | 
the agitation of the moment I did not | 
think of saying, “ Not at all,” or “ You | 
are very welcome,” and so our—to me | 
—memorable conversation ended, | 
This, I am afraid, exhausts my per: | 
sonal recollections of the super-cricketers | 
of two hemispheres. Next week I shall | 
have something to say about the splen- 

did fellows who used to play for Slog- | 
field and Long Hopton. : | 
[No! No!—Eb.} 








SHE-SHANTIES. 
A Toast 
(and a humble offering to after-dinner 
speakers). 
Dv. politicians, pray forbear! 
We've slept through six orations; 
Let Beauty’s health be now our care, 
And hang the health of nations! 
If you have sweetheart, wife or niece, 
Then charge a glass (or two) apiece, | 
And every man stand up who can— 
Up, Gentlemen—the Ladies! 
Though in these murky modern days, 
When Youth knows what is what, 
Sir, 
When Oxford struts about in stays 
And Lady Dash does not, Sir, 
Boys will be girls and women men— | 
And who can swear to cock or hen ?— 
Still, one may say in a general way, | 
Up, Gentlemen—the Ladies! 


Now powder decks Sir Galahad 
And smoke surrounds Elaine, Sir, 
And nobody is good or bad 
But psychic or insane, Sir; 
And skirts are brief and trousers bold, | 
And Youth is sadly young, we 're told; | 
But that’s a tale that’s very old— | 
So, Gentlemen—the Ladies! 
Though high and low allure, we know, | 
The rich are not the ripest ; | 
To Ascot for the Fashions go, 
For Beauty to the typist ; 
But beauty’s not the only charm, | 
The plainest countess means no harm, 
So, fair or not, salute the lot— 
Up, Gentlemen—the Ladies! 
The Parties bark and scratch and bite, 
And by an implication Seal 
That black is black or white is white 
One risks a conflagration ; 
But here’s a subject (praises be!) 
Where cat and dog at last agree; 
Non-party now, we make our bow, 
United, to the Ladies! 


In every club I hear it said— 
I have it from a Dean, Sir— 
That England, if not wholly dead, 
Is not what she has been, Sir; 
I am not much concerned, because 
t's my belief she never was. 
And now, I think, it’s time to drink— 
Up, Gentlemen —the Ladies! 


si. 








| clad, as I was accustomed to visualise 





~ 


note of them at the time, I am certain 
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Child (suddenly). “ GRaNDMA, THERE ’S A STRANGE BURGLAR UPsTatRs ! ” ha 
sudhentaiaaiingetbete jepianemnnuinen Sesiasestiapendioadietiansiomntestiamteplasinaaiylentnanesioatiennesee: wonayhanenetgienensipanecernamtesensansitpiet Saceasnasinansbeipeleibtespenercneesennapunasssbbeatymabussrenstcansinniahoesticpe — i St 
so suddenly across the Mess-waiter’s | restrained fromreprisals by the Colonel's | 
BALBUS THE BAT. face that the man dropped a toast-rack, | presence, but this night he was dining | |= 
Balbus was just an ordinary bat. A | and shot out into the night by another | out and we had determined to take a | th 
bat, in ease you don’t know, is one of| window. It was all over almost before | strong line over things flying about in Bi 
those things that whizz silently upand| we realised anything had happened.| our Mess-room. Balbus in short, if he | Bs 
_ down the lower air at incredible speeds | Then Captain Bayonetremarked severely | arrived, was to be driven out at once. | Ms 
while you are strolling in the Mess| to the world at large that that was no} Balbus did not appear till after the | th 
Garden in the evening. The only other | sortof waytogo on atall,and Lieutenant | port had been round twice. We had | ge 
| information I have about bats is that | Holster said he could hardly credit aj almost forgotten about him when he} | Us 
| they do not appear to like cigar smoke | thing like that. The junior subaltern,|came suddenly in at the window and | | bu 
| and that their steering is too wizardly|who is a Natural History expert and|the cautious Mess-waiter, who this | Be 
| for words. spends his field-days lining a hedge and|time was carrying a full decanter, | | be 
__ The bats that use our Mess garden| studying beetles, said it was a bat,| left hurriedly at the door. Balbus flew | | for 
do not have names as a general rule, | while the waiter's unexpressed opinion | round and round the Mess-room at an | | wl 
but Balbus distinguished himself from | appeared to be that it was a “ Hush-| unbelievable speed a bare inch or 80 | | de 
the others by actually coming into the | hush " aeroplane. above the heads of those sitting at | | See 
| Mess on three occasions. That, so to speak, was Balbus’s pre-|table. Each time he flew down the | | Cas 
| The first time it happened there was liminary reconnaissance. He appeared | line everyone’s head ducked in turn— | | be 
ia bit of a sensation. We were sitting | again the next night, and exactly the|like one of those wooden toys repre: | jew 
_ at dinner indulging in the usual high-|same thing happened, except that un- | senting chickens feeding out of a trough. | | Di 
| souled chit-chat of the Army taking its} fortunately the Mess-waiter was this| Then Captain Bayonet took the matter | 8] 
leisure ; I think the question under dis- | time carrying a plate of soup. Captain|in hand and, as pre-arranged, gave the | ee 
cussion was: Where should a Quarter- Bayonet said he could hardly credit a| call to arms. | so 
Master Sergeant be when a battalion is thing like that, and Lieutenant Holster} There are hanging on the wall at the | He 
| on the line of march? The answer to| said it was no sort of way to go on at|end of the Mess various weapons and | | the 
| which, according to the drill-book, is|all. After which considered opinion | insignia which at one time belonged to | | alt 
| “on the right of No. 16 Section Com-| there was a silence, broken only by the} a platoon of African natives. We rose | See 
| mander,” but in practice is of course} rather too audible voice of the waiter | from table and seized upon these. Cap- | Pree 
| ‘in the next village getting the best | in the adjacent kitchen telling the cook | tain Bayonet wore a chief's headdress | i 
billet for himself.” In the middle of |that a “plurry weasel on wings had|and directed operations from a corner. | ae 
| all this Balbus just simply appeared. | blown in his blinkin’ face.” Lieutenant Holster had a rusty two- | bes 
He winged his silent way in at one} Next evening was the night of the| handed sword, while Lieutenant James | tur 
| window, circled the room once, flicked! big battle. Previously we had been! secured a bow and a quiver of arrows. five 
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Captain and Quartermaster Ledger, who 
was dining in that evening, took a tcm- 
tom, pronounced “tum-tum,” as we all 
rudely pointed out to him within ten 
seconds. The junior subaltern got a 
Dyak blowpipe from somewhere, and | 
secured a dagger. Others had various 
weapons, ranging from a stick with | 
spikes on the delivery end toa club with 
large and nobby-looking warts. As soon 
as we had all fallen in, battle was joined. 
The difficulty was, we soon found, | 
to see Balbus at all. He went so fast 
| that he had arrived there almost before 
‘he had left here, if you know what | 
‘mean, But our moral was high. We 
| were resolutely determined to evict him 
/as soon as possible. 
| The attack opened with a broad- 
sword charge by Lieutenant Holster, 
‘our archery-squad—Lieutenant James | 
|—being in support. The blow-piper | 
| was kept in tactical reserve. 








| Totheinspiring notes of the “Charge,” 
by Captain Ledger, they advanced gal- 
lantly, and Lieutenant Holster clave a 
chair from helm to chine, while James 
| put an arrow through a portrait of a/| 
Very Distinguished Genera]. Balbus was 
unharmed and instantly delivered a sur- | 
priseairattack upon our left flank, where | 
| the subaltern who was wielding the | 
| Stick with spikes, in attempting a TILDEN 
| service, hit himself behind the ear and 
| had to be taken to the Casualty Clearing 
| Station. 
| Captain Bayonet then ordered the 
| Second wave to go over, and, standing on 
| the table, I nearly succeeded in pinning 
| Balbus to the ceiling with my dagger. | 
| Balbus, however, produced agood Imax. | 
| MANN turn at the critical moment, and | 
| the dagger is still there. As we can’t 
| get it out the Mess-sergeant is going to | 
| useit to hang mistletoe on at Christmas; | 
| but that is beside the point. | 
| The conflict raged, with three-quar- | 
| ters-of-an-hour’s break for refreshments, | 
| for an hour-and-a-half, at the end of | 
| which time Balbus appeared to be | 
| developing slight engine-trouble, but | 
| Seemed otherwise fit and well. The| 
casualties on our side, however, had | 
been terrific. Arrows were sticking 
| Verywhere, and the portrait of the Very 
| Distinguished General looked ratherlike 
| *pleture of Saint Srnastian. A large 
’mount of crockery had been broken 
and chairs shattered; and Lieutenant 
Holster had been severely damaged in 
| the eye by an olive from the junior sub- 
altern’s blow-pipe. Incredible as it may 
Seem we had so far failed to drive Balbus 
— He even appeared to be enjoying 
At eleven p.x1, Captain Ledger was 
lypunctured in his pronounced tum- 
tum” and put out of action. At eleven- 


| 














five Balbus took refuge in Captain 
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Buyonet's headdress, and Captain Bay- 
onet only just stopped the subaltern 
with the nobby-looking club in time. 

At eleven-six the Colonel walked un- 
expectedly in. 

There was a silence. 

The Colonel just looked at us all. He 
asked what we were doing. We replied 
that we were just driving a bat out of 
the Mess as live-stock was not permitted 
in barracks. We added that we had 
had a little trouble. 

The Colonel looked at us all again. 
He can look too. 

Then he just looked at Balbus, and 
without any more fuss Balbus got up 
and flew straight out of the window. 





There was another silence as the 
Colonel stalked out, broken only by Cap- 
tain Bayonet remarking in an undertone 
that that was no sort of way to go on at 
all. Lieutenant Holster was heard to 
add that he could hardly credit a thing 
like that. A. A. 


At a Rural District Council :-— 


“The Sanitary Inspector reported that he 
had received a complaint as to the smell from 
Mr. *s piggery. 

It was decided to ask the Inspector to write 
asking the proprietor of the piggery to be as 
careful as possible to keep the smell within 
bounds,” —-Local Paper. 


The Wise Men of Gotham must look 
to their laurels. 
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| to me. 


| in the village,” they said. 


| cottage. Hither the Evenlode or 


| the factotum. On the third day 
| shedeveloped mumps. She now 


| find with the work done by this 
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PERFECTLY LOVELY TIMES. 
XI.—Tue Corracr. 
I sarp that I wanted perfect peace in 


| which to write a book, and they told 


me there was nothing like a tiny vil- 
lage in the Cotswold hills. Most em- 
phatically I ought to take a cottage 
there. Knowing the country, I asked 
why. I said it would be a noisy place. 
They said no. The noises of a country 
village, they said, irksome at the start, 
would soon merge imperceptibly into a 
deep undercurrent of sound (I think they 
said undercurrent, but it may have been 
undertow) the net result of which was 





one hears them best. There is bird-song 
to begin with—ordinary bird-song and 
swan-song. The first kind continues all 
day, the second only occurs when the 
village blacksmith comes out of “ The 
Swan.” And then there is cock-crow. 
It is a common error made by many 
writers on agriculture, and even by 
minor poets, to regard cock-crow as an 
early morning affair. The hours of 
cock-crow in this village are as follows :— 
False dawn cock-crow . . 3 A.M. 
Early dawn cock-crow. . 4 A.M. 
Summer-time cock-crow. 5 A.M. 
True dawn cock-crow . . 6 A.M. 





silence the merry noise of children at 
play, the clattering of cart-horses, the 
thunder of cart-wheels and the various 
barkings of rival dogs. When these 
barkings occur, my own dog, which | 
brought down to keep me company in 
the underhush, merely utters short 
yaps. When for any cause the front- 
door of the living-room is violently 
opened on to the tiny village street or 
the back-door is opened on to the tiny 
cottage sink he barks loudly, as if chal- 





lenging a foe. 
xe * * 4 

The factotum says that the sink is | 
stopped up. 





silence—a sort of natural hush. 
This was the best atmosphere 
in which to write a book. 
I was rather fascinated with 
the notion and said I would try. 
Then an afterthought occurred 





“Who will do the cooking ?” 
I inquired. 
“You can easily get a factotum 


I found the village and the 


the Windrush runs through the 
village, I will not tell you which. 
Nothing runs through the cot- 
tage except mice. I also found 


sends her sister, aged fourteen, 
to factote. I have no fault to 


child except that she very sel- 
dom turns up, and that when 
she does she cannot cook. 


The cottage is built of grey- 
and-yellow stone. Within it is 
all whitewash and black beams, 
and has no modern conveniences 


-onca. 


CRs a 






H : 7 [ t ra oO s ( mr ¥ 
except a small garage. (I insisted ~ LLO ! What RE YOU FISHING FOR, LITTLI 
i “ ;LIES. 
upon that.) The garage-door Niet . 
I ) 8 © “WooGLieEs? WHAT ARE THEY?” 


is fastened by leaning a brick 
against it, and has always been | 





* DUNNO—AIN’T CAUGHT ANY YET.” 


MAN?” 


The front-door seems to open | 
on to the tiny village street 
rather too frequently. The usual | 


butcher, the baker, the milkman, 
the newspaper- seller and the 
postman. But now it is none 
of these. It is the Diocesan 
Inspector of Schools, whom | 
asked a day or two ago to lend 
me new grainophone needles. | 
brought the gramophone down 
with me because I thought 
when I was not working life 
in a country cottage might be 
rather sad and lonely. It is not 
that. 
* 

Rather a curious thing has 
occurred. It is a windy day and 
the grocer has just opened the 
front-door of the living-room at 
precisely the same moment as 
the factotum opened the back- 
door which leads to the sink. 
The result of this was that all 
my manuscripts were blown 
suddenly into the tiny village 
street. The grocer and I had 
to collect them cirefully, all ex- 
cept one, which has gone into 
the Windrush, or did I say the 
|Evenlode? Maybe it will set, 








fastened that way, I gather, since it was 
used as a kind of lounge for hens. The 
front-door of the cottage living-room 
opens into the tiny main street of the 


| Village. The back-door empties—opens, 
| [should say—into the tiny cottage sink. 


Both doors are difficult to open, for the 
wood is warped by rain. There are a 


| great many spiders in the cottage. They 


keep coming down from unexpected 
places in the old oak beams and climbing 
up the chairs. : 
* * ws ; + 

It was some time before I set pen 
to paper. I sat down, dreamily trying 
toanalyse thedeep undercurrent of minor 
sounds that made up the grand natural 
hush. I did this in the living-room, 
because that is the place from which 





~~ 





From this time onwards cock-crow pro- 
ceeds without intermission till about 
eleven o'clock, at which hour it seems 
to be unanimously agreed by the village 
cocks that dawn has now occurred. This 
fact established, they rest. There are 
no other cock-crows except the midday, 
theafternoon and the evening cock-crow, 
the latest of these closing at roughly 
seven P.M. The night remains calm. No 
attempt appears to be made by the 
cocks of this village to interfere with the 
owls. 

A less persisient note in the deep 
underhush is caused by the lowing of 
cows and the action of the circular 
wood-saw in the timber-yard next door. 
And with this there is blent, as it 
were, imperceptibly into the natural 





the Thames on fire. 
" 

Some strange presence seems to have 
entered into the living-room. it Isa 
most uncanny thing. The dog is star- 
ing into a corner. He snarls, his hair | 
bristles and he shudders in every 


limb. . . . I see now that it is a smali 
duck. It must have come in with the 


grocer. 
a , . + * | 
Except for moments like these the 
silence is practically unbroken. Motor- | 
cars never seem to penetrate into this 
secluded street. Indeed it was only | 
with great difficulty and a severe dent | 
in the right mud-guard that I got mine 
into the tiny hen-house—I mean garage | 


—atall.... a ae 





causes are the arrival of the! 
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Mark now. ‘There is a new note in 
the deep natural hush. I suppose that 
will be a lamb. 

x BS 7% MM 
There seem to be a lot of lambs. 
They must have been driven with their 
mothers into that large green meadow 
at the top of the village main street. 1 
often wonder whether sheep and lambs 
are not better off in their own familiar 
totes. Driven into a strange field like 
that, and always in plaintive uncer- 
tainty as to each other's whereabouts, 
they add very considerably to the deep 
undertow. The circular saw has started 
again. 

¥ * Mt a te 

The factotum says that she cannot 
doany more cooking because of the sink. 


* * % we xe 
I wonder whether I am developing 
mumps, 


* m* * ae a 
reap is this to be said for those who 
a to write amidst a noisy hum of 
Yroan traflic: its component parts are 


more easily analysed. Newsvendor 
ieee bus, taxi-cab, trade-van—all of 


tem are taken for granted. One does 
hot so frequently pause with lifted pen 








GOOD TEAM-WORK. 











” 


“Come in... . 

I find that I was making a mistake. 
The children had no desire to enter. 
They were merely playing cricket against 
the front-door. ‘lhe sound of the ball 
striking it led me naturally to imagine 
that there was a knock. in some such 
village as this, no doubt, will be matured 
one of the future great batsmen of Eng- 
land, or a bowler who will restore the 
prestige of the old country in Test 
Matches that I shall scarcely live to see. 


The Diocesan Inspector of Schools 
has helped me to mend the sink. 


What I actually intended to write 
when I began this article was the out- 
line of a scheme for preserving the 
Cotswolds in their deep ancestral peace 
from the ravages of big motor roads 
and villadom, and from the ruin which 
must naturally overtake them with the 
general decline of agriculture and the 
passing away of the old rural life. If 
a certain number of American million- 
aires could be persuaded to buy up and 
enclose with a ring-fence these little 
sleepy hamlets within a few miles of 
Oxford, and keep them, for the sake of 





leeds 


their picturesqueness, after the manner 





crow is almost stifled now. 





of the Indian reservations, untouched 
by the hand of Time, eternally drows- | 


Damn! 





ing 


What really caused me to come in here | 


was not the water which has flowed in 


from the kitchen, but the steam-roller | 


outside. I have no kind of objection, ot 
course, to the sound of crushing flints. 


It merely adds to the deep natural unders | 


hush. But the driver of the steam-roller 
bas a silly way of staring in at thie 
window every time he passes, probably 
because I have had to put my feet up 
on a chair to get them away from the 
water, as though I were something 
quaint in a museum, and this puts my 
sentences out of gear. So I have taken 
my writing materials into the garage 
and fastened the door. The driver's 
seat of a motor-car is, after all, as com- 
fortable a place to write in as any other. 

I have started the engine and opened 
the throttle fairly wide. Every now and 
then I accidentally press the button of 
the electric horn with my right elbow. 
By degrees I am recovering something 
of the impossible urban atmosphere in 


which I usually do my work. ... Yes, 
I thought so. Even the midday cock- 


Evor. 
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| that Kina Epwarp VII. was born on November 9th, it saw 


| four years to flourish side-by-side. 


| far from it, for he took the liveliest interest in the affairs of 


| cial, the theatre by no means coming first with emphasis. 


| Duke of WeLuineton, he was of 1926 too. 


| things (like his younger contemporary of 1841), even the 





should honour his name, for he was the father of the modern 
stage. He found theatres ill-arranged and insanitary 


| often conventional and unreal and made it recognizable; he 
| found too many actors and actresses without proper con- 
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gn Memoriam. 
SIR SQUIRE BANCROFT. 
Born 1841. _Drep Aprin 197H, 1926. 
Waat memories your passing brings, 
Dear “ B.,” of half-forgotten things— 
Of unsophisticated plays _ 
That gladdened mid-Victorian days; 


When in the service of your art 
You helped to raise the “Thespian cart,’ 
And, as the old class-barriers fell, 

Made history and made it well. 


Then, still  well-graced,” still in your prime— 
Strangely unlike the average mime— 

You stood aside, and won in age 

A higher place than on the stage. 


Strong in the goodness that endears, 

You seemed to mock the flight of years, 

So gallantly their weight you bore 
Four-square when you were past fourscore. 


So, though we miss that reverend head, 
White as the blameless life you led, 

That slow kind voice, that gentle mien, 
Love long shall keep your memory green. 





6 B.” 

Tue year 1841 was a vintage year. Apart from the fact 
the birth of two illustrious commoners, one on May 14th 
and the other on July 17th, who were destined for eighty- 
The younger is still 
hearty; the other, Sir Squire Bancrort, died last week. 

And when he died there died more than a distinguished 
actor, a courtly gentleman and a shrewd observer of affairs; 
there vanished a symbol of a more leisurely age than ours, a 
link with the past. Not that he was merely a survival; 


the moment, whether political or social, theatrical or finan- 


While you never forgot when you were with him that here 
was @ man who had travelled by coach, who had seen the 


A sound philosopher with very wide interests, he accepted 


newest, as they came, even if he did not welcome them, and 
adapted himself to them. He might not have desired the 
cinema, but he studied it. He might not like the motor-car, 
but he rode in it and did not permit it to run over him. 
And he remained very young. Although so calm and 
judicial in conversation, as a playgoer he was capable to 
the end of a sentimental enthusiasm that the simplest might 
envy. When I went with him on his eighth visit to Marie 
rt (in his own old theatre) his tears splashed on the 
floor. 

As an actor Bancrorr was urbane, polished, adequate ; 
but as a manager he was more: he was creative and great, 
and it is chiefly as a manager that he will be remembered. 
Audiences and actors alike, wherever plays are performed, 


and made them comfortable; he found the drama too 


sideration and self-respect and gave them a new status 
and pride. 


friends called him) would be the first to disclaim the credit 
for such innovation and influence ; he would point out that 
but for his wife, the bewitching Marre Winton, he could 
not have thought of or carried out half his enterprises, and 
but for T. W. Ropertson, who provided them with that series 
of domestic comedies which began with Society in 1865 and 
came to its finest flower in 1867 with Caste, he would not 
have thrown his weight into the easy naturalism of pro- 
duction and performance which is associated with him: 
but the fact remains that it is to the name of Bancrorr 
that these reformations are allied, and that name was his. 
Whether it was by Ropertson’s wish or by his own in- 
stinct that the young actor-manager as long ago as filty-nine | 
years dared to play Captain Hawtree without side-whiskers | 
or any of the stock accessories of the heavy swell, but as 
someone that everybody in the house might have known, I 
cannot now say; the interesting thing is that he did it, 
and thus drove another nail into the coffin of facile and | 
unthinking staginess. 
In any tribute to Sir Squrre’s social labours one ex- | 
pects to find appreciative reference to that heroic series | 
of readings from Dickens to which he devoted much of 
his leisure in his latter days, and through which he was | 
able to hand over very considerable sums to charities. He | 
once showed me the copy of the Christmas Carol which | 
he had prepared for this task, and it proved the patient | 
thoroughness which he brought to everything he did. Only 
its essentials remained, specially adapted for the purpose 
to which he was putting it, and these were printed in a very | 
large type, while the leaves were so bound that they fell 
widely open at each turning and could not swing back. 
Although he knew the words by heart, he was never with- 
out the book on the lectern. An examination of it made 
one realise the more clearly why the Bancrort rule at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre from 1867 to 1879, and at the 
Haymarket from 1880 to 1884, was so successful. He left 
nothing to chance. 
Exactly the same patient thoroughness was his when you | 
asked him a question. Whether you wanted to know how | 
he felt, or what was his opinion of some last night's first | 
performance, or if it would rain, or if such-and-such was & 
promising investment, he was equally on his honour. With- | 
drawing himself a little and fixing you with a steady gaze | 
through his eyeglass, he would give the subject every con- | 
sideration before, with head tilted back and slightly swaying, | 
he delivered the verdict. But when the verdict came it was 
complete ; the oracle had spoken. eer 
It is then no wonder that Bancrort stories are legion, | 
most of them turning upon this oracularity. Probably no | 
one’s tones and mannerisms are mimicked with more success | 
than those of “B.,” not only by actors who knew him and 
have the right, but (as is the case with Henry KemBte) by | 
those who have acquired the data and machinery only at | 
second-hand. But though these re-creations often have | 
their mischief they are wholly without malice. It was | 
“B.'s” happy fortune to be made fun of by his fellow-actors | 
only “as though they loved him.” ; 
No one, however, must deduce from what I have said that | 
“B.'s” remarks wereempty. Nothing could be farther from | 
the truth. Always sagacious, he could also be very apt and | 
witty. He might best be described, however, In his later | 
years of repose, as wise, cautious and kind. Kindness indeed | 
knew no more congenial soil. 
If the theatre has lost a bulwark London has lost a land- 
mark. Never again will Piccadilly be aware of that imposing 
presence : that hat of a shape and magnitude peculiar to t 
wearer ; the eyeglass with its broad black ribbon ; the reg 
tilt of the fine head ; the large benign features and the white 
moustache; the assured deliberate onset, with the character- 




















Could he read these lines Sir Squrre (or “B.,” as his 
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| Istically prudent pause at every corner. ‘B.” did not on| 
those Stately progressions look at the world: he surveyed | 
lt, Outdoors, as thousands of Londoners will agree, he 
| Wassuperb; but indoors, when he had removed his hat, he 
| Wa8 more: he was beautiful, so exquisite was the silvered 
tie massed above his brow. By the loss of that noble 
ead alone the West End is the poorer—‘ B.’s” own par- 
ticular section of the city being the streets between the 
Albany, where he had his rooms, and the Garrick Club and 
the Athenasum, where he met his friends and lost some of 
his loneliness. 
Po ge was the other famous child of 1841? None other 
th n Mr. Punch, whose first number was dated July 17th of 
lat year. It was “ B.’s” pleasant boast that he had known 
Personally all Punch’s editors, from Mark Lemon onwards; 
cr he was thus in a special way our friend. Never can he 


replaced. E. V. L. 
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INFLUENZA. 
Ir I’m hot I don’t know; if I’m cold I don’t know; 
My bed is so hard and the pillow’s too low; 
Then you prop me right up and it’s worse than before, 
And the room is too cold if you open the door, 
And if it is shut then the fire is too big, 
And I know I am cross an’ I know I'm a pig; 
But I’m hungry and yet I can’t eat anything, 
And I'm thirsty but hate all the drinks that you bring; 
And I don’t like a noise or for people to talk, 
But I can’t be alone, so you can’t have a walk; 
And the doctor is silly as silly can be, 
For he whispered to you, ‘She's a hundred-and- 
three!” 
Oh, if I felt better I’m sure I should laugh, 
For everyone knows that I’m five-and-a-half! 
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Archeologist (in search of prehistoric implements on Wiltshire Downs). “I HOPE YOU DON’T MIND MY COLLECTING FLINTS ON 
YOUR LAND?” ” 
Farmer (suspecting mental trouble). “Nor me! You Just FILL YER POCKETS WITH ’EM AND TAKE ’EM ’OME TO MOTHER. 
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| While the swart hog in grunting vile contentment 
MORE JACKDAW IN GEORGIA. Achieves his bristles the muck of sties, 

A Heap. Careless of dreams or thought, without resentment 

(After Mr. J. C. Squire.) Of snout and fatuous tail and weazen eyes? 
Iv will be stealthily, ah, almost imperceptibly 

That Time wiil reave the glories of my head. 

I shall look into the glass and say, “This is not me!” 
And gasp, and cry, “‘ This is not I!” instead, 








Lilies and weeds from pools and slime arising, 

Even that pale moonlight Lily of Malud— _ 

These have wild growth beyond a quack’s devising, 
These have no stimulants but light and mud. 





And go to the sleek barber in his brilliant parlour 
With barren pate, and humbly ask him if 
With Groree R. Sims (or was it Grorar A. Sata ?) 
He faced a task so lamentably stiff. 


{nd all the hosts of shining constellations 
Imponderably shake their manes of fire 

Without massage or patent preparations, 
Whilst I am frustrate in my great desire. 


Baldness and chills will come, and hard the hats will be, 
Yet imperturbable this head will stand, 

Meeting unflinchingly the barber’s scrutiny, —=§__ 
Eager to try the friction of his hand. W.E.S. 


This hair, my hair, oh, now the fate that comes to it, 
The thinning thatch that scarcely I may part, 
Makes me resolve to sacrifice great sums to it 
In one last throw of science and of art. 





No oil has bettered it, its swift decline arrested, 
€ = 7 eo © TA . + 

outs — 4K Fey tary 2 ‘ tested “A keen motorist who had just returned from a tour of Southern 

No paste or lotion, nought tha lave tested Europe was being questioned by his friends about the trip. ‘ I suppose 

The grim inexorable blight has changed. you went to Venice and Ventimiglia and all those places?’ asked 

somebody. ‘I’m sure I don’t know,’ replied the traveller with a 
yawn ; ‘ you see, I was driving all the time.’ "—Indian Paper. 





Each group of hairs is lonely now, attenuate 


_ As straggling cornstalks in a calcined field ; “A keen motorist who had just returned from a tour of Northem 
Daily the follicles dilapidate, India was being questioned by his friends about the trip. ‘I — 
Yet am I hopeful, yet I will not yield. you went to Agra and Delhi and all those places?’ asked some’ y- 
s . é ‘ ‘I’m sure I don’t know,’ replied the traveller with a yawn : ‘ you Se, 
This head, this dome, this casket of high fantasy, I was driving all the time.’ ”"—Same Paper, same day. _ 
Shall it unjewelled stand, its splendours shed, The following explanation of this strange coincidence has 
Ravished of beauty irretrievably, been furnished by an obliging Welshman : “ India and Italy 





As some exhumed Egyptian’s hairless head, both begin with an ‘I,’ and there is roadhogs in both.” 
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THE TOURIST’S MODEST REQUIREMENTS. 
By An Oxrp TRAvELLER. 

For some years it has been my 
annual practice to spend my three 
weeks’ holiday on the Continent. There- 
fore I may reasonably claim to be no 
longer a mere tourist, but rather an old 
traveller. That being so I feel bound 
in all fairness to offer a little advice 
to the responsible authorities of the 
countries I am in the habit of visiting. 

Of course the old traveller knows 
that when he goes abroad he will en- 
counter difficulties, even discomforts. 
This is inherent in the fact that no 
other nations enjoy the advantage of 
being British. But, if certain obvious 
conditions were complied with, those 
discomforts might be greatly mitigated 
and foreign countries need not then 
ever fear to lose the patronage of the 
travel-loving Englishman. 

First of all the hotels must be cheap, 
considerably cheaper than for the same 
|accommodation at home. While up- 

to-date in all respects they should re- 

tain their old-world charm and their 
national characteristics; while centrally 
situated, with a cheerful bustling out- 
look, they should be absolutely quiet. 

The towns should be clean and well 
managed, and should provide all modern 
conveniences, as well as the newspapers, 
cigarettes, tobacco and, of course, tea, 
| to which the tourist is accustomed at 
home; but they must maintain unim- 
paired their medieval appearance and 
atmosphere. 

The inhabitants should not be too 
obviously busy, though they should en- 
gage in picturesque handicrafts, prefer- 
ably in picturesque costumes. Always 
obliging and merry, they should esteem 
it a privilege to render a service to the 
stranger within their gates, even during 
their working hours, and should accept 
| the smallest gratuity with charming 
courtesy. A few artistically ragged 
beggars might be tolerated, for they are 
| all known to be capitalists and pro- 
| bably owners of house property, but no 
| one who looks dirty or really miserable. 
F No new buildings should be erected 
i 
| 
/ 








in those parts of the towns visited by 
| travellers. 
Churches should preserve the atmo- 
_ Sphere of places of worship and not of 
Museums, but services should not be 
| held in them at those hours of the day 
| when it is most convenient for foreigners 
| to inspect their artistic treasures. 

__ An Englishman abroad enjoys being 
— for a native when speaking the 
| ‘Abguage of the country or in the com- 
| Pany of a less-travelled compatriot, but 
7 vine. Even if he is wearing 
| 4s oldest clothes—as he well may be 
| 2 @ country where he feels that his best 
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Urchin. “’E RETALIATED FustT, SiR.” 
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Peacemaker. “ But, EVEN IF HE DID HIT YOU, YOU OUGHT NOT TO HAVE RETALIATED.” 








confections would be wasted—some- 
thing in the way he wears them should 
show anyone of the least intelligence 
that they are British clothes, and of 
course as such the envy and despair of 
all Continental nations. 

First-class carriages on the railways 
should be kept as far as possible for the 
tourists, especially one’s fellow-country- 
men, and not too many of them. They 
should not be heated more than is 
usual in English trains. 

It need hardly be said that all hos- 
pitals, prisons and similarly dismal 
buildings should be kept entirely in the 
background. Travellers can see plenty 
of them at home, and they go abroad 
to enjoy themselves. 

Something must, I presume, be allowed 
for the changes of the seasons, but surely 
the resources of modern horticultural 
science might do a good deal to lessen the 
inconvenience that they cause. What 
can be more annoying than to take all 











the trouble of going to Sicily and then 





find no ripe oranges left, or to Switzer- | 
land and find the wild flowers over? | 

If the above suggestions were carried | 
out I am sure that a very large number | 
of my countrymen would willingly con- | 
tinue to patronise places abroad, for | 
many of these are in their foreign way | 
quite worth while. Moreoveran English- | 
man would never know the one unfail- | 
ing delight of foreign travel, the return 
to England, unless he went abroad. 

These remarks will, I trust, be re- | 
ceived in a proper spirit. I have nearly | 
always been treated with courtesy | 
abroad, or with what I believe was | 
honestly intended for courtesy. That | 
courtesy I shall continue to repay, as | 
I have invariably repaid it in the past, | 
except on those occasions when I felt 
that a little lesson was called for. 








“Wootty Ruinoceros REMAINS IN 
ScoTLanD.” 

We infer he is not a native or he would | 

have come South long ago. 




















































































‘LOGICAL NOVELS. 
I1..—THE GENEALOGICAL, 
Toto py Time. 

Ir wasGreat-great-grandmama’s birth- 
day—her hundredth. She woke early. 
She always had done so since those long- 
ago days when she went riding in the 
Row with her father, one of the heroes 

of Waterloo. 

Great-grandmama Borden and her 
daughter, Grandmama Sinclair, had ar- 
rived the night before. And Grand- 
maima’seldest daughter, Mrs. Mackenzie, 
lad been motored down by her children, 
Joan and Peter, in Joan’s new car, to 
the Sussex watering-place. There were 
so many descendants of Great-great- 
grandmama’s in the world that they 
almost deserved an Outspoken Essay 
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all to themselves. And Joan and Peter, 


LONDON OB: 


little spice of the Regency period appeals 
tome. But don't tell the other grand- 
mamas.” 

“Of course not,” said Joan gravely, 
sitting down on the big bed. She was 
very simply clad in a wet bathing-dress 
and a bath-cloak. Her slim wet figure 
and her candid face framed in damp 
shingled hair seemed very touching to 
her ancestress. For Great-great-grand- 
mama, like the Sphinx, sat on the edge 
of eternity, smiling inscrutably. 

“Have you been bathing, child 
she asked. 

‘Yes, Mother and I and Peter, we 
went down to the sea. Grandmama 
would come too. You know, now that 
she’s a Christian Scientist, she insists 
that she can bathe in March and not 
get rheumatism,” 
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just produced a volume of poems, didn’t 
you, darling?” 

* Yes, yes, child, to be sure. Grand- 
mama said she couldn't understand a 
word of them, and Great-grandmama 
thought they weren't very nice. But 
I’m sure your poems are as pretty as 
yourselves, my chick. What is the 
booked called ?” 

“ Noughts and Crosses,” answered 
Joan; “it’s the design on the cover, 
you know—syimbolic, of course.” 

She stood up. 

“Perhaps I should dress now,” she | 
explained ; “I'll have to run up to town 
before lunch and give some orders at 
the garage. You know I run a garage? 
And then I'm Broadcasting at 3.15, 
and speaking on Tower Hill to Com- 
munists at 4.30; but I shall be back here 











“That's the ninth religion your 





the twins, though they 
disapproved strongly of 
the marriage tie, bad 
youth's candid civic be- 
lief in the growth of na- 
tions and the coloniza- 
tion of Central Australia. 
“{ don’t believe in 
’REUD, as motherdoes,” 
Joan remarked in her 
clear precise little voice ; 
‘his day is over. But 
I believe in the duty 
we owe to the white 
Peter and I are 
determined to maintain 
their numbers and su- 
premacy against the 
rising tide of colour.” 
Great - great - grand - 
mama, in spite of her 


races. 





herself bewildered by 





New Local Magistrate (to defendant), “Tuis 1s a very seRious cAsk. Pav 
marvellous powers, felt | Hacr-a-crown.” 


in time for yourdinner, of course,darling,” 


— Sr en | 


That night, at the 
polished round table in 
the Sussex house, five 
generations of women 
met to celebrate Great- 
great-grandmama’s cen- 
tury. Peter and one of 
the Grandpapas were 
there too. But it was 
difficult to feel that they 
really counted quite so 
much, for,as Mrs. Mae- 
kenzie said in her 
neat little after-dinner 
speech, ‘‘ Woman is at 
the winning-post.”’ 

Theancestresssmilei 
ironically. She had 
small sympathy with | 
causes, although, as she 
pointed out, she could 








the voices of all her descendants and 
she refused to entertain more of them 
than could sit at her round table for 
dinner. 

It will be too much for you, Mama,” 
urged Great-grandmama Borden. 

** Tut-tut, my dear,” said Great-great- 
grandmama ; “ you young people haven't 
our Waterloo stamina. I shall enjoy it 
immensely, only you all speak so in- 
distinetly I find it hard to understand 
you,” 

Joan was the first birthday visitor to 
Great-great-grandmama’s bedside. 

“Many happies, dear,” Joan said, 
taking uptheear-trumpet. “Look, I've 
brought you two volumes of Srracuey. 
You do like him, don’t you?” 

“I do, my dear. He pulls all your 
Great-grandmama’s idols to pieces. 
Poor dear, she does talk so much about 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALEand dearQuEEN 
Vicroria, and it’s a comfort to know 
they were human beings. For myself, 

I find the Victorians unco’ guid. A 


grandmama has taken up in the last 
three years. She can't satisfy herself. 
She belonged to a period that got upset 
by Mrs. Evpy. 1 think your Great- 
grandmama is happier. She was 
moulded by the Oxford Movement. 
Church History is her atmosphere. 
But where is your mother?” 

“Mother is playing tennis on the 
hard court with Peter. Poor Peter! 
she always beats him. Did you know, 
darling, that Mother decided this morn- 
ing to work for a Law degree?” 

“No. She must have got her taste 
for law in the days when she was always 
attacking policemen and being sent to 
prison. 

Joan nodded. . 

‘‘ Yes, one forgets how poor mother 
worked for the Vote,” she said; “it all 
seems so long ago—like the Boer War, 
which Mother remembers, and rhymed 
verse, though that is coming back again. 
Peter and I have been rhyming lately. 





You did know that Peter and I have 


. __! just remember the ex- 
citement in her family when the Re‘orm 
Bill was passed, and how dear Great- 
great-great-grandpapa had disapproved 
of it. And then she could well remem- 
ber the Abolition of Slavery in the 
British Dominions in 1833. All the 
same—with a little bow to Grandpapa 
and Peter—she hoped that Man would 
always be the slave of Woman. Joan 
raised her candid eyes from earnest con- 
templation of some French chocolates. | 
‘J don’t believe in sex,” she said 
simply ; ‘I choose to ignore it.” 
Great-grandmama did not understand 
Joan as the ancestress did, and she never | 
failed to “ rise,” as Peter said. 
‘‘ Not believe in sex, Joan, ” she pro- 
tested, “when Woman is Man's most 
ennobling influence? Where would the 
world be but for Frorence NiGHtiy- 
GALE, the woman whose example influ- 
enced all my youth? Ah! if youbad been 
a girl in 1854, as I was, and led by the | 
vision of the Lady of the Lamp to realise | 
Woman's power as ministering angel! 
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Joan grew a little pert. 
“If 1’d been old enough, Great-gran, 
of course I'd have been a Fanny or a 


| or ‘abt: , 
| Waae or something in the Great War. | 


| I'm sure Florence NigutinGave would 
| benowhere with our women to-day.” 
Great-grandmama could not always 
| be suppressed even by the youngest 
| generation. 
|, “Woman has, I consider, largely for- 
‘feited the chivalrous protection and ad- 
miration of Man,” she continued. “The 
Oxford Movement, led by dear Dr. Pusey 
and Mr. Kesre, raised Woman to a 
pedestal that she has now sacrificed 
‘for the sake of silk stockings, Russian 
| bcots and a dress like a—like a— 
Great-grandmama hesitated tosay ‘‘che- 
| mise” before Peter. ; 
| “Bathing - dress,” 
| She drank her glass of champagne with 
4 lucid and confident air. 
= The Oxford Movement entirely 
Jailed in its recognition of Woman's 
a place in life and government,” pro- 
— “a7 $ mother in her platform 
. - t¢ was reactionary and senti- 
| mental in this respect. A few Arch- 
| oa and Canonesses would 
r vened the Church and taken 
world a stride forward towards per- 
»  4aw is impossible without 


suggested Joan. 


| fai 


said Joan kindly. 
further. The women of my day—the 
women who count, | mean—have re- 
alised that all law is reactionary. As 
I said in my speech on Tower Hill to- 
day, ‘law should be made illegal.’”’ 
Grandpapa laughed. Hethought Joan 
so very pretty. He felt sure that any 
man would vote for her to be anything 
she wished. But it occurred to him 
that his own wife had not spoken. She 
was sometimes ignored. Her chief 
function in life had been to be a beauty. 
She had been greatly admired by the Pre- 
Raphaelite School. Sir Jonn Mittats 
had made a sketch of her and she had 
a funny quizzical letter from Burne- 
Jones. Indeed, she often assumed the 
rather drooping delicate pose of a Pre- 
Raphaelite Madonna. 
“What are you thinking about, 
dear?” Grandpapa asked. “ Don't let 
your period be ignored.” 
“T don't think history will ignore 
it,” she answered, “though I know 
Joan and Peter don’t think anything of 
Tennyson. Do you, darlings ?” 
Peter groaned slightly. 
“Or Swinpurne or Ruskin or Ga- 
prikL Rossetti? But you know I don’t 
think there ’s any hero-worship in these 





} ’ 
Woman $ equal co-operation.” 
rece cna -~ 





days, Joan. When I remember how we 


“ There I partly agree with Mother,” 
“ But we have gone 
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Visitor (who has been asked to criticis: the latest masterpiece). “ Au, very NEAT.” (Collapse of Artist and Wife.) 


all adored Gorvon and how we felt when 
he was killed in 1885! Your mothe 
would admire Mr. GLADSTONE, but she 
never Jearnt that from me. I always | 
blamed him about Gorpon and abcut 
those dreadful Irish murders in 1882 
Some people made Paryet a hero-~| 
saw him once ata railway-station. But 
really I think mistaken hero-worship | 
better than none. I dothink you young 
people are rather commonplace.” 

“ Peter went on a journalistic mission | 
to Ireland in 1922, Gran,” Joan ex- 
plained, “and got so used to murders 
that I don’t see how he can be expected 
to be interested even in murderers, how- 
ever high they rank as heroes in our 
Press.” 
Joan's mother interrupted with a | 
smile. 

“IT claim the greatest day,” she ce 
clared, “ with woman's vote.” 

But Great-great-grandmama was tired, 
She clutched her stick and rose to her 
feet. 

“Joan, your arm,” she commanded, 
‘‘ Peter, open the door for me. 
had enough history. 


I have 
Good night.” 

W. M. L 
“QOur education fails us, not only civiecalls 
and socially, but culturely also.” 

Provincial Magazine. 








So it seems. 
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MCEURS ET MODES (MONTE CARLO). 


HORTENSE AND JACQUELINI , HAVING TAKEN THEIR MORNING EXERCISE ON THE SWINGS, PREPARE THEMSELVES FOR THE PROMENADE, 








Before the cowslip faded 
Or cuckoo had her tune; 
So soon, so soon, 
Jug! jug! 
Pee-weet! 
For Phyllida doth flout me ; 
For Phyllida doth flout me ; 
The miners met the owners 
And asked them for the moon. 


Zn Appeal to the Ration, | 

Mr. Punch begs to remind his readers | 
at home and abroad that April is Suaxe- | 
SPEARE’s birthday month, and that} 
cheques made payable to his Stratford | 
Memorial Theatre Fund and addressed | 
to the Secretary, 10, Bouverie Street, | 
E.C.4, will be gratefully received and | 
handed over to the National Fund in- 
augurated by The Daily Telegraph. 


IN ENGLAND, MERRIE ENGLAND. 


(In which the poet endeavours to present 
all the literal features of a Spring 
Song on the most esteemed models, not 
overlooking the menace of a coal-strike 
on Mayday morn.) 

Ix England, merrie England, 
It fell upon a day, 
The lark was in the welkin, 
The merle was on the may. 
Sing hey! Sing hey! 
Jug-jug! 
Tra-la ! 
For Phyllida hath kissed me; 
For Phyllida hath kissed me ; 


In England, merrie England, 
It fell upon an eve, 
The time was growing shorter 
And I must well believe 
And grieve, ah, grieve! 
Jug, jug! 








Our Cynical Clerics. 
From the list of addresses to be de- 
livered at a local church association :— 
‘ Great Faith.’ 


' tuckoo ! “April 15 spendin! fo 
But there was no agreement For aa Nida is faithless ; 1, 22 ‘The Marriage Service. 
About the miners’ pay. y ra sabes » 29 ‘Hell, 


For Phyllida is faithless ; 
This coal is dead and done for 
And miners do deceive. 


Our Oracular Journalists. 
“Ty suppose the love of pretty things : 
innate in most women, even from the days 0! 
their childhood.’’—Provincial Paper. 


It is astonishing how early these innate 
qualities are acquired. 


In England, merrie England, 
It fell upon a morn, 
The miners vowed to leave us, 
As I could well have sworn. 
Forlorn, forlorn! 
Jug-jug ! 
Tu-whit ! 
For Phyllida doth mock me ; 
For Phyllida doth mock me; 
The subsidy expireth 
Because it can't be borne. 


In England, merrie England, 
It fell upon a night, 
Her ships were lying empty 
Before the may was white. 
Ah, spite! false spite! 
Jug, jug! 
Tra-la! 
For Phyllida repenteth ; 
For Phyllida repenteth ; 
But who will save old England 
And keep her firesalight? Evor. 





From an article on “ Newspaper Pub- 
licity :— Dae 
“Thoughtless men and women criticize | 
pewspapers for trivial mistakes.” j 
Canadian Paper. 

Not wishing to be regarded as thought 


less we refrain from comment. 
ne 


In England, merrie England, 
It fell upon a noon, 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
| Monday, April 19th —The Srcre- 


' 


leary oF SvaTE FOR THE COLONIES 


| informed Mr. Ramspen that 
| he had “ received representa- 

‘tions from Antigua with re- 
gard to their finances.” 

Said the beautiful isleof Antagua 

ToGreat Britain, “ How wealthy 

and big you are! 
Our financial posish 
Isn't all we could wish : 

Pray assist with a nice little 

figuar.” 

The Assistant - PostMas- 
rer-GBENERAL regretted that 
he saw no likelihood of mak- 
ing the telegraph system self- 
supporting. A good deal of 
the loss, he agreed with Com- 
mander Beunarrs, was due 
tounremunerative Pressrates + 
for betting and other intelli- © 
gence. This revelation caused 
Mr. Jack Jones to take up a 
highly moral attitude. ** Will 
the Government,” he asked, 

| “at the same time they stop 
_ the miners’ subsidy stop this 
subsidy tothe most dangerous 
section of the community ?"’ 


Mr, G. K. Cursterton, in his Ciub| crime except that of not voting be sus-| showing the Labour hunt a cl 
of Queer Trades, tells of a man whose! pended? The Srraker said he was not of heels. 
profession was to go to dinner-parties | going to reopen that question, nor wouk 
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RACING INTELLIGENCE, 


Stiggins resists the Tempter. 


Mr. Jack Jones anp I 


nb WoLMER. 


| took to arrange “in another Pp 
ckly, | the withdrawal of certain clausesamend. 
ted no! ing the election law, and, when twitted 
by Sir Jonn Sion with | 
speaking “as if he had the 
House of Lords in hispoeket,” | 


Tuesday, April 20th 


465 


again, the latter movement being what | the Home S 
constituted the act of voting. Then how, | 
demanded Mr. MacDonanp qui 
could Members who had commit 


ECRETARY gracefully under- 


retorted that the precedent 


of a Bill) was established by 


In attacking Clause 14, 
dealing with Education, Sir 


CELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 
to the old stag in “ The Story 
of a Red Deer,” who when 
hard pressed used to rout out 
of his comfortable lair some 


pursued in turn while he 
‘nestled down in the warm 
bed which he had caused his 
junior colleague to desert.” 
When the House adjourned 
the junior colleague, Lord 
Eustace Percy, was still 

a clean pair 


—Captain T. J. 


and make pre-arranged remarks which | he “make it clear” that it was not to be| O'Connor drew the CHANCELLOR OF 


| were to be heavily scored off by 
other diners anxious to secure a 
reputation for dialectic brilliance. 
Thereare moments when Captain 
Garro-Jongs fulfils this rdle so 
perfectly that one assures one- 
seli only with the greatest difli- 
culty that his discomfiture is 
hot prearranged. To-day he asked 
the Foreign Secrerany to insist 
on the publication of the Franco- 
Turkish Treaty “in accordance 
with international law.” Sir 
Austen replied with great dig- 
nity (a) that there was no foun- 
| @ation for the suggestion that a 
secret treaty had been made; 
| (®) that it was not for the British 
| Government to insist on action by 
any other government, and (c) that 
if another government did pro- 
pose to break its engagement 
/under the League of Nations’ 
Covenant it was for the League 
to protest. 
Maer tsPension of thirteen 
mbers last week bobbed up 
gain, Mr. Taurtie with appar- 
ent artlessness asked the SPEAKER 
| Why be had not been counted 


| 2 the Division List on that oceasion, | taken as a precedent. Having made a 
| and was told that it was because he useful effort towards spring-cleaning 

had passed the clerks into the Division | the House, he was not going back on it. 
ad not passed the Tellersout! In Committee on the Economy Bi 


Lobby but h 


Petes 





AFTER THE SPRING 





CLEANING. 


“Only the actions of the just ; 
Smell sweet and blossom in their dust. 


Shirley. 


Mr. SpraKeER. 


ll 


tHe EXxcHEeQvuER’s attention to 
the fact that a young British 
artist had been fined six pounds 
for bringing his own sketches 
back from the Continent by pass- 
enger train, they being “ imported 
merchandise " within the mean 
ing of the Customs regulations 
Mr. Caurcuimn was naturally 
moved by the recital—for has he 


not himself returned from the | 


Continent laden with similar 


lace” for 


(for thus avoiding a dis- | 
cussion on the Report stage | 
Mr. Linovp Groner. “ At that | 
time,” he added drily, “the | 


House of Lords was in the | 
pocket of Mr. LLoypGrorer.” | 


Joun Sron likened theCHan- | 


younger stag or hind to be | 


merchandise ?—and said the six- | 


pound fine had been refunded in 
this case, but it must not be as- 
sumed that such fines would not 


be imposed in future. Artists can | 


console themselves with the 
thought that their pictures are 


“merchandise” in the CHan- | 
CELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 'S eye, | 


no matter who else refuses to 
attach a value to them. 

Two Private Bills which might 
be regarded as complementary to 


one another were introduced—the | 
first by Sir F. Meyer, “to provide | 
for the licensing of petrol-purnps 
by highway authorities,” and the 
second by Mr. Trevetyan, “to | 
secure to the public the right of access 

to mountains and moorlands.” In these | 
days, when the public seems to have | 
almost lost the use of its legs, Mr. Trr- 
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| without Sir Frank Meyer's. 


_ ships’ debate on the thorny question of 


| gratulating everybody that Lord Cecu 


on the Constitution Committee of the 
| League, intimated that the Committee 
| would probably wrangle as actively and 
| as hopelessly as did the Assembly itself. 
| Lord Ceci in reply declared that it was 
| beyond the wit of man to select a League 


| Lord Ceci, embarked on an % x 


ee 
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VELYAN’s measure would be of little use 

Wednesday, April 21st.—Their Lord- 
the League of Nations’ Council might 
perhaps be described as “Geneva with- 


out Tears.” Lord Parmoor, while con- 


was going to represent Great Britain 


had already urged Sir ALAN BurGoyNE 
to leave these matters in the hands of 
the accomplished Hom» Secretary, Sir 
Witi1am’s remarks presumably satis- 
fied all parties, and the motion was 
decorously talked out. 
Thursday, April 22nd.—The proverb 
savs that there is no smoke without fire. 
t is the purpose of the Public Health 
(Smoke Abatement) Bill, discussed to- 
day by the Houseof LordsinCommittee, 
that there shall be no smoke anyhow, 
at least in our busy marts of trade. Lord 
Dez La Warr introdzced an Amendment 








of Nations’ Committee that 
was both impartial and influ- 
ential. Having aimed this 
highly destructive shaft at the 
bosom of his own offspring 


explanation of how, in his 


| opinion, the League Council (Ga 
Bs 


| should behave and 


how he 


| himself expected to be instruct- 


| behave, 
| than they were before. 
| secure a First Reading for his 


| bookmakers, the House went 


_ ried into the small hours. To- 
| day the House was content 
| with a discussion on the abo- 


, the Army, the most telling con- 


ed by the Government to 
which cannot have 
leit their Lordships much wiser 


Mr. Drxry having failed to 
Bill for the registration of 


into Committee on the Army 
and Air Force (Annual) Bill. 
This has always furnished an 
opportunity for the Opposition 
to exploit the grievances of the 
private soldier, and often has 
resulted in debates being car- 


lition of the death penalty in 


tribution being that of Major 


| Arter, who declared that if 


, down it 


| munist propaganda. 


the discipline of a unit broke 
was the officer in 
charge who should be “for it.” 

A livelier debate followed on Sir ALAN 
BurGoyne’s motion dealing with Com- 
Mr. SAKLATVALA 


| described himself as “a child of the 


Labour Party " and said that his policy 
was not to bother about constitutional- 
ism, but to go out and get the things 


| of which the trade unionists told him 
| he had been wrongfully deprived by the 


| capitalists. 


He could not use his fists 


| while the Government had armed forces, 
| 80 he appealed to the latter not to shoot. 
_ Sir Wittiam Joynson-Hicks in reply 


said that his fingers had itched to go 
out and get Mr. Sakuarvata, and inti- 
| mated that the hon. Member and his 
| fellow Reds might at any moment feel 
| the weight of that itching palm if they 
, broke the law. As Sir Henry Suesser 
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which would have the effect of abolishing 


os a eat 
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THE SAFE SIDE OF THE HEDGE, 


Mr. SAKLATVALA AND Sin W. Joynson-Hicks. 


the coal-fire from all houses built under 
the Housing Acts; but Lord Satispury 
stoutly championed the open fire and 
drew a pretty picture of the noble 
mover of the Amendment standing in 
front of his own hearth, the coat-tails 
removed from the risk of ignition in 
the customary manner, preparing the 
speeches with which he illuminated their 
Lordships’ House. Another Amend- 
ment, seeking to bring steamships with- 
in the purview of the Bill, struck Lord 
Ixcucare and sank almost immedi- 
ately. Unlike Sir Ralph the Rover, 
who tore his hair and cursed himself in 
his despair, Lord De La Warr kept his 
emotions well in hand. 

A little homely back-chat always 
endears the House of Commons to its 
patrons. The thirteensuspended Labour 








—————————— 
Members returned to the House yester- | 
day ina sort of Pyrrhic phalanx, amid | 
the cheers of their friends. Their entry 
coincided with the middle of an answer 
by the Home Srcretary. “ You ought | 
to have been here yesterday,” eried 
that cheery Minister, who no doubt’ 
regretted a lost opportunity of telling | 
the Meml er for Bow and Bromley that | 
his fingers had itched for him too. “Yoy | 
took jolly good care that 1 wasn’t,” re. | 
torted Mr. Lanspury with amiable! 
truculence. The House called the| 
honours even. 
Mr. Batpwin presented the Bill to 
make the SecrRErAry For Scor- | 
LAND a Principal Secretary of | 
State, complete with Under- | 
Secretaries, and informed Mr, | 
MacDonaxp that the Labour 
Party's motion of censure of 
the CHAIRMAN was less impor- 
tant than the Budget and 
would not be taken next week, 
The Third Reading of the 
Economy Bill was voted after 
all the critics had repeated 
their criticisms. The sting was | 
deftly removed from them by 
the CHANCELLOR OF THE Ex- 
CHEQUER, who in a sort of 
statistical abstract pointed out 
that in the debate the word 
“robber” had been used sixty- | 
seven times, while the epithets 
specially applied to himself in- | 
cluded ‘‘villain of the piece,” 
“robber,” ‘‘marauder,” “cat- 
burglar,” and “ Artful Dodger.” 
He then proceeded to get a bit 
of his own back by referring 
to the Opposition as “a num- 
ber of estimable but angry and 
excited politicians engaged in 
abusing the Government,” and 
by applying the term “ para- 
gon” to Mr. Treveryay, who, 
unlike Terrible James, does not 
like people calling him names. 


; 
| 
i 
} 





Another Sidelight on History. 
From a political speech : 
“The Bill out-Hercded Herod 

Socialism.”—Daily Paper. 
This is the first we bave heard ol 
Herop’s Socialistic tendencies. 


in We 


“ The white elephant that was to have ress 
a month ago from Rangoon to London mis 
—Sunday Laper. 
, oP. 
He must have gone back for his port 
manteau. 


his boat.” 


“If a fox is destructive, let it be shot by . 
means. But let us shoot it decently we 
quietly, and net to an accompaniment © 
baccahanalian revelry.”—Evening 4 asin i 
A beautiful sentiment, but its —e | 
a little marred surely by that untimely 





hiccough. ; 
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MELANCHOLY SIGNS OF DEPRESSION ON THE ASPIDISTRA PLANTATIONS OF SouTH AMERICA, DUE TO THE SPREAD OF ARTISTIC 


CULTURE IN 


THE SUBURBS, 








TO THE INFANT PRINCESS. 


Iy those dim days that song and story mellow, 
Ere ever news essayed its fierce white arts, 
Each Monarch was a merry wise old fellow, 
And every Queen acclaimed a Queen of Hearts; 
Princes were brave and true, and all Princesses 
Found wit and beauty in their horoscopes, 
But what I’ve always wondered, I confess, is 
What sort of conduct marked the Royal hopes? 


| Did Princess Goldilocks refuse her bottle, 
Steal out of bed or give her nurse a shock 
By saying “Shan't!”? Did anyone say, “‘ What’ll 
Your dear Mama do when she sees your frock?” 
| Did she get spanked for walking into puddles, 
Did she climb trees and bring the dog indoors, 
Or weep because her sums got all in muddles, 
And dub French verbs and history horrid bores ? 


We do not know, my dear; but if you do ‘em 
(And, entre nous, we rather hope you will, 
For childish pranks, although we're made to rue ‘em, 
Denote a zest of life that’s none so ill), 
We'll know—or guess—since it becomes each dutiful 
Subject of yours full interest to evince ; 
please to grow up merry, wise and beautiful, 
And all the world will be your Fairy Prince. Ataor. 








“The well-known author of Roget's ‘ The Saurus.’ ’’—Seots Paper. 
og title“ The Saurus” is widely recognised. It was assumed 
y the head of the Ichthyo branch of the Saurus family. 





Gi Channel Islands Paper. 
ive @ cat a bad name and he'll deserve it. 





« ’ b s . ‘) 
Lost.—Tabby Cat, since Thursday, answering to name of ‘ Perdu. 


DEEP-SEA MANNERS AND MODES. 
(By our Scientifie Correspondent.) 

THovuGnH the steamer William Scoresby, which is being 
fitted with a laboratory in which scientists will arrange ex- 
periments to discover the birthrate of whales and whether 
they are monogamous, is the first to take official cognizance 
of these social problems of the deep, it is understood that 
several societies have been working on similar lines in the 
past. The organizing secretary of one of these bodies states 
that it seems to have been established beyond a doubt that 
in certain circumstances lobsters may change colour without 
the agency of boiling water. This happened to a young 
British specimen which had been caught and fitted with an 
identity disc before being transferred to the waters of the 
Lido during the bathing season. Further experiments are 
to be carried out this summer at Deauville. If successful, 
the existence of a somewhat demoded sense of propriety in 
crustaceans may be regarded as an established fact. 

The exceedingly high rate of infant mortality among soles 
and plaice is causing considerable anxiety among restaurant 
proprietors, and a special commission is about to be formed 
to look into the matter and make a report. Flat-fish are 
notoriously careless mothers, but the establishment of 
welfare-centres is not regarded as practicable at present. 

The question whether the giant squid ever mates with his 
deceased wife's sister has been engaging much attention, but 
so far this problem remains unsolved. 





“The aspirant to new records is @ leviathan oar of 400-h.p. (which 
develops 600-h.p.), and theoretically is capable of something like 200 
miles an hour.”—Daily Paper. 


The rumour that the.O.U.B.C. has ordered eight of these 
powerful oars for next year's Boat Race is at present 
unconfirmed. 
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TESTS—AND OTHERS. 

Aw Errorr at Proportion. 
Now Spring is here and once again 
Brings cricket in her golden train, 


And many a young heart swells with high endeavour 


To drop this fault, to shun that vice, 
That let him down not once nor twice 
Last year, and this time not to be too clever. 


Now at the first sweet scent of oil 
The schoolboy gives scholastic toil 
A miss, and turns his liveliest concentration 
On cricket’s comprehensive art 
From every side, and, as a start, 
Raising a new bat out of some relation. 


Enlivened by a lick of paint 
Old railings doff their wintry taint, 
Rough wickets own the influence of the roller, 
While the committee contemplates 
The likelihood of decent gates, 
And prays the gods to send a good fast bowler. 


Not likely; for too oft, methinks, 
The young man fresh from court or links 
Prefers his cricket seen from the pavilion, 
And village youths are prone to strike 
‘Gainst cricket for a motor-bike 
With one behind ensconced upon the pillion. 


Yet England, as a whole, is true, 
And still the old spell comes anew 
To an extent misunderstood by aliens, 
And far and wide the call goes forth 
From West to East, from South to North, 
Including, as a detail, the Australians. 


K’en those whose day is past and gone 
Save in the réle of lookers-on 

Expend their shillings and their leisure gladly, 
And, though the game, as they agree, 
Is far from what it used to be, 

They somehow manage not to do so badly. 


They wander back with faint regrets 
To that first moment at the nets, 

A yearly rapture; still the memory lingers 
Of some loved bat; their thoughts recall 
The glory of the first red ball, 

And how infernally it stung their fingers. 


Again they reconstruct the list 

Of catches tragically missed, 
Remembering each melancholy sitter, 

A life-long injury dispelled 

By thought of one real corker held— 
Left-handed too—from some prodigious hitter ; 


The side their bowling put to rout, 

The day they ran that fellow out, 
Triumph and shame, their centuries and zeros, 

Pervade them as they sit alone 

On gloomy deal or bitter stone, 


Watching the game and thinking of past heroes. 


So year succeeds to year. And, though 
The Press has got the game in tow 
Already, as a kind of hothouse copy, 
And though to-day we see no more 
The good Tom Ricnarpsons of yore, 





And though, no doubt, the two-eyed stance is sloppy, 


————————— 
ee 


Alike to those that play or gaze 

The year should hold some pleasing days 
Of sound enjoyment, take things altogether ; 

And—specially perhaps this year 

With the Australians over here— 
I hope there ‘Il be good sport and decent weather. 

= —-  Dvs-Dowm, 

PANAMA IN THE PARK. 


Tue scheme for converting Tagg’s Island on the Thaines | 
into a miniature replica of Palm Beach by the plantation | 
of palms, the accumulation of a copious supply of the finest 
sea sand and the provision of facilities for mixed bathing igs, 
we are glad to learn, not an isolated example of the laudable 
effort to rise superior to the disabilities of our climate, and 
to invoke the resources of science in enhancing the amenities 
of refined society. 

The prospectus of another scheme has just reached us, 

the main object of which is to establish a permanent stately 

| pleasure dome in the heart of London, surrounded by every 

| sort of open-air attraction, to be called the Panama Palace, 

| Negotiations are already on foot with the view of taking 

borg the Albert Hall and reconstructing it to meet the needs 

lof the situation; but this design, if carried out, will only be | 
one of the minor features of the scheme. 

With unerring sagacity the promoters realise that it is 
| absolutely essential to secure a temperature and a climate 
| which shall warrant the adoption of the name Panama. 
| They have accordingly arranged with Sir ALrrep Monp to 
jimport a small but active voleano from Central America, 
| which it is proposed to erect on the site of the Albert 
| Memorial, guarded, however, with barriers to prevent the 
| outflow of lava from interfering with the aquatic activities 
lof bathers in the Serpentine, which will be renamed the 
| river Alph or Alf, in grateful recognition of the great mag- 
| nate’s services. 

The Alph (or Alf) will by means of a powerful Calorifier 
be kept at a uniform temperature of seventy, so that bathing 
can be indulged in throughout the year without danger of 

chills, catarrh or spontaneous broncho-combustion. To 

| lend completeness to the picture it has been thought desir- 

| able to import a few tame hippopotami and crocodiles; and | 
a splendid stretch of sand specially conveyed from the | 
Sahara is to be laid down for the joint delectation of racing 

motorists, barefoot dancers and children of all ages. 

lt remains to be added that the services of a distinguished 
psycho-physicist have been retained with the view of con- 
centrating the solar rays on the Palace and grounds and 80 | 
supplying a special climate to the area irrespective of the 
meteorological conditions prevailing elsewhere. 

The list of Directors of the Panama Park Company here 
appended is calculated to inspire not only confidence but 
enthusiasm :— 

His Prismatic Highness the Xanthogenate of Cellulose 

(Chairman). 

Lord Waterstock of Rampton. 

Baron Bortch. 

Sir Gulliver Dodge, F.R.S. fae 

Dr. Ploverley Egham, President of the Psycho-Dietehe 

Society. 

The Right Hon. Lord Aldehyde. 

Mr. Aureole Calverley. 

Sir Cibber Wright. 

Lord Runnymede of Rum. 




















Another Glimpse of the Obvious. 





| 
the year, but no danger from frost is anticipated unless there should 
be a sudden drop in temperature.”—Canadian Paper. 


} 


| 
“ Buds on the fruit trees locally are well advanced for this season of | 
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~ THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
7am, WHEN August is here and our lessons 


are done, 
The Island of Wight is the Island of Fun, 
Entirely surrounded by sea—and the legs 
{ Of Mollies and Michaels, of Peters and 


Pegs, 
. Whose questions as early as breakfast 
begin : 
“Ts the tide going out ?” 
“Ts the tide coming in?” 


When the sun does his best to behave 
and be hot, 

Then Totland is truly the Land of the Tot; 

The lodging-house keepers go seldom to 
bed, 

And count up their money (our money) 
instead ; 

sut twothings alone are we anxiousabout: 
“Ts the tide coming in?” 


E.V. L. 
















“Is the tide going out?” 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Tris Woman Business” 
(HAYMARKET). 
Tue author of This Woman Business, 
| Mr. Benn W. Levy, has a very pretty 
| wit and a full store of lively ideas. 
| Tf he suffers also from that last in- 
firmity of nimble minds, the inability 
to sacrifice his good parts in the interests 
| of his artistic whole, 'tis a fault that can | 
be remedied, This diverting comedy is | 
too long by half-an-hour, and it misses 
its way just a little at that dangerous 
turn from the flippant and fantastic to 
the serious—towards the end. But 
it would be churlish to complain too | 
querulously after such excellent enter- 
tainment. 
An eccentric millionaire and misogyn- 
ist, Hodges, has offered hospitality to 
some fellow-sufferers: to Bingham, «| 
retired ex-judge whose work had been | 
in the most humanly interesting depart- | 
mentof Probate, Divorceand Admiralty 
to Crofts, a retired soldier who had | 
once had his heart broken by a woman ; 
'to Brown, a middle-aged stockbroker | 
| fresh from a tiff with a devoted wile ; to 
| Honey, a young poet and charming ass 
who ninety-nine days out of a hundred 
is a pra tising woman-hater, but on the 
hundredth is as wax in the hands of 
the moulding sex. 

The house-party has been in progress | 
| some three weeks and everybody ex 
| cept the judge is bored or on edge. | 





} 


| 


Honey's hundredth day dawns, and | the toast, “An Lveless Eden, Never a} 
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THE SLEEP OF THE JUST. 
Bingham } i 
(a retired Judge) j Mr, O, B, Chanence. 
to the cynical delight of the old man, 
he is discovered kissing the parlour- 
| maid in open lounge. You can see, 
however, that the young poet will have 
recovered tone by the morrow, when 
| the girl is to leave. 











Follows a debatein which wise, clever, 
bitter and stupid things are said—you 
hear our fair companions in the stalls 
wriggling with pain and anger as the 





eZ 


VIRILE 


SPORT. 
“WovuLp YOU CARE FOR A GAME OF CLOCK 
GOLF, Sin?” 
Crofis . Mr, A. Bromiey Davenrorr. 
Brown .. Mn. Sevastian SMITH, 


shafts strike their defenceless minds—- 
an ungallant advantage, Mr. Levy, but 
you make full amends. And just as 


Woman!” is being drunk there bursts 
inamostattractive young person, appar- 
ently biting and kicking the butler. ‘This 
is Crawford—no one has a prefix in this 


| play—who has run away with a wad} 


of bank-notes from a “ persecuting” em- 
ployer. 

She confesses with much pathetic 
circumstance that she is an orphan, that 
her father used to beat her (the old judge 
happened to know him to be a devotedly 
fond and inoffensive clergyman), and 
tells of an employer too kind, a sudden 
temptation—what are you going to do 
with me? The judge mischievously 
chortles at the final decision that she is 
to be taken on as parlourmaid, An ad- 
|mirable parlourmaid too. The house 

routine moves on smooth wheels and 
the moths (always excepting the judge, 
| who is perhaps too old to be a moth) 
| flutter round the candles of Crawford's 
bright eyes and gracious smile. The 
host flutters also but in a curious way, 
jas if candles made him angry, but 
| Crawford knows. His wings at last 
jtouch the flame. Crawford has only to 
| gather the poor singed fellow into her 
hand. 











But don’t think that our author does 


jall this crudely, Even at the curtain’s 
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fall there is no kiss to seal the surrender. | 
An incoherent gurgle from Hodges, a 
strangled apology, an embarrassed dash 
from the room—and the triumphant 
entomologist of a Crawford is left tear. 
ing up that jaundiced essay on Woman | 
| that never since her entry would get 
itself finished. 
The playing seemed to me almost 
| faultless—-admitting, to the author's 
| credit, that his is a piece which plays | 
itself. The order of mention cannot but | 
be the orderof the characters as they ap 
|pear, Mr. Cuirrorp Mouxison (Honey | 
| the poet) is an authentic droll, and the | 
part was madeforhim. But that doesn't | 
|mean it wasn’t carefully studied and | 
cleverly controlled. Mr. Leon Quarren- 
| MAINE had the relatively difficult part of 
|the host, Hodges. You seldom find his 
j admirable sense of character failhim. It | 
didn’t here. It was delightful to see 
Mr. O. B. Crarence, smiling with in- 
| finite enjoyment, wagging the wise old 
| headand shrewdly enjoying the amusing 
| quips of Sir Arthur Bingham, thecharm- 
|ingly polite and intensely selfish cynic. | 
| Mr. Sepastian Swiru was exceptionally 
diverting as the profoundly stupid, pom- | 
pous, kindly Brown, and Mr. Brouury 
Davenrort sketched in with real per- 
| ception the part of the grumpy soldier— 
}an excellent performance. 
Miss Fay Compton always looks so 
charming and so much at home that one 





| 
| 
| 





THIS MAN 


BUSINESS. 
Crawford, . . Miss Fay Compton, 
Hedges . . . . Mn. Leox QuaRTERMAINE, 


is apt to forget that she is playing 4 | 
part with skill, selecting and contriving 
her effects, and not just prettily walking 
through it. Mr, Frank CebLire a 
the clumsy sensualist. employer of the 


fugitive typist made a brief entrance 
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“Wor's THE TROUBLE Up THE courRT, Mrs. Warre?” 





— 5 
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“ Norain’ much. ONLY THE FURNITURE MAN COME FOR ‘IS EASY PAYMENTS.” 


} re poten —_ ee 


: Sa 
jand a distinguished, as is usual with 
| him, 

| A very jolly piece of fooling with a 
| background of brains. I should have 
enjoyed it even more had it not been 
‘for four congenital imbeciles and ego- 
foe promiscui sexus, behind me who 
| bleated comments throughout the whole 
|of thtee long Acts. I could wish them 
no direr punishment than to be forced 
| tolisten toa gramophone record of their 
long-drawn-out fatuities. y 2 


“Henry 1V,, Parr IT.” (Strarrorp 
Festiva). 
A miracle, as Mr. Suaw’s Archbishop 
| 8Y8, 1s an act of faith, and I imagine 
on Mr, Frower, the Chairman of the 
| pounel of the Memorial Theatre at 
Stratford, and Mr. Brinaes Apams, the 
able director of the present company, 
must be heaving immense sighs of relief 
and feeling that Mr. SHaw was more 
pet than usual. For a miracle has 
seened at Stratford, and I should not 
@ to guess how many acts of faith 
Ve gone to its achievement. 
mMagine yourself on the eve of start- 





eaten 











theatre burnt down, your scenery gutted, 
your wardrobe scorched to cinders and 
the devoted labour of years destroyed in 
the passing ofanight. Mr. Frowkrr and 
Mr. Brinces ApAms, however, were un- 
daunted. With incredible courage and 
industry, supported by the loyal co-op- 
eration of the company and of the good 
citizens of Stratford, many of whom 
have been working all night for three 
weeks, they faced the situation with calm 
nerves, and at the appointed hour to the 
minutethe curtain rang upon Henry IV., 
Part II., in the local picture-theatre, 
rapidly converted for the cian 

If that isn’t a miracle I don’t know 
where to look for one. ‘Care I forthe 
limb, the thewes, the stature, bulk and 
big assemblance of a man? Give me the 
spirit, Master Shallow.” Thus speaks 
Falstaff in this very play. The words 
are apt for the occasion. No praise can 
be too high for what has been done. 
Whether it was wise in the exceptional 
circumstances to attempt so much is 
another matter. No one would have 


blamed Mr. Brroares Apams if he had 





modified his programme. Six different 
productions, each rehearsed only for 
four days, and then under difficult con- 
ditions, meant heavy work for the first 
week of the festival, and some of the 
company showed signs of wear and 
tear. It might have been wiser to let 
a rather glorious pride go by the board 
and to have concentrated on not more 
than two plays as a beginning. 

The performance of the second part 
of Henry 1V.-—surely one of the noblest 
plays in the language—was, taken all 
round, a very creditable one. There 
were rough patches, of course, but by 
the end of the festival, which lasts until 
May 15th, these will doubtless have dis- 
appeared. To those who saw Mr. 
Brinces ApaMs’ magnificent production 
of the same play at Oxford two months 
ago a visit to Stratford will prove of 
particular interest. Miss Ernen Car- 
RINGTON was a great improvement on 
Miss Oraa Linpo as Doll Tearsheet ; at 
least we were spared the incongruity 
of an American accent. But one missed 
the Mistress Quickly of Miss Crane 
Greer. The warriors wore a braver 
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aspect and looked either at each other 
or at us, not at their armoured toes, as 
some of the more bashful undergraduates 
persisted in doing. The battle scenes 

| went with a firmer swing, and some— 
not all—of the smaller parts had the 
professional rather than the amateur 
touch. 

As for the leading parts, let it be said 
in the smallest possible whisper that, 
| judged on the performance I saw, such 

experienced and admirable actors as Mr. 

Ranpie Ayrton, Mr. GeorGe SKILLAN 
' and Mr. Roy Byrorp must look to their 
laurels. Mr. Ayrton’s Falstaff was en- 
tertaining and impressive, but it lacked, 
I thought, the amazing virtuosity that 
the youthful Mr. Spgzaiant put into the 
part. The best performance came from 
| Mr. WicksTEED, who was very good in- 
| deed as Shallow, without making the 
| usual mistake of over-acting the old 
rascal. As at Oxford, Miss Esmé Ver- 
won had her little chance as Lady Percy 
and took it with both hands. This 
young actress has beauty and person- 
ality. I shall be surprised if she does 
not make a name for herself. 

A fine production, then, on the whole; 
| a little lacking in distinction, but one 
| that will improve with time. Spring is 
| in the air, the road through Oxfordshire 
| to Banbury and then down Edgehill to 

Stratford is of a great loveliness. This 
| year of all years everyone who thinks 
of the theatre in terms not bounded by 
Shaftesbury Avenue should make the 
| pilgrimage. 5. 8. A. 


Norr.—Owing to the programme's 
reticence as to the respective parts 
played by Miss Renée pe Vaux and 
Miss Marie Brerr-Davies in “ An 
| Admired Ballad” (Riverside Nights) the 
| compliments which our critic paid to 
| both actresses were distributed in the 
| wrong quarters. 








NAVAL DRAMA. 


As Mr. Punch has recently opened 
his columns to a military producer of 
amateur theatricals, I feel that H.M. 
Navy may with propriety break that 
silence for which it has a reputation 
and enlighten your readers upon the 
subject of the tremendous difficulties 
encountered by Naval producers in the 
exercise of their duties. I am happy to 
be able to state that the existence of 
| these difficulties never has and never 
| will deter the sailor from taking to the 

boards whenever the exigencies of ‘the 
| Service and the state of the weather 
| permit. 

It is, I believe, an axiom of the theatre 
that a stage is a necessary aid to a 
theatrical performance, and I should 
like to ask my Army comrades what 
they would say were they told to pro- 


N 











duce a show with the knowledge that 
the stage would probably be built up 
under their feet during the final dress 
rehearsal ? 

This is a common event afloat, since 
the woodwork of which the naval stage 





is constructed plays many parts in its 
chequered and economical career. (Vide 
Admiralty Order XY, No. 999/066, 
“ Economy in the use of Wood in H.M. 
Shipsand Establishments, Issue of quin- 
quennial supply of Timber for Boats, 
repair of,’’) 

Moreover a lack of imagination on 
the part of the Royal Corps of Con- 
structors has led them to design a 
number of warships in which it is 
necessary to suspend the stage over the 
ship’s side. A lesser annoyance is often 
caused by the presence of a high-angle 
gun in the centre of the only space 
available for the front of the stage. It 
is customary in these cases to convert 
the guninto a“ blasted pine” in the First 
Act, a factory chimney in the Second, 
and a church steeple for the happy 
ending in the Third. 

Then there is the question of trousers. 
The general public may not be aware 
that the trouser of the British blue- 
jacket is of a design which makes the 
standing rigging of braces a superfluity. 
When on the stage he has a preference 
for civilian trousers, but unless care- 
fully supervised he scorns the use of 
braces. 

I recollect the singularly unfortunate 
spectacle of two stokers who, having 
got on to the stage in an unbraced con- 
dition, discovered their trousers round 
their knees and remained deaf to my 
commands to exit right and left centre. 
Owing to the fact that the stage had as 
usual been rigged for the first time that 
afternoon (during the dress rehearsal) 
the curtain refused to drop. 

I could write a book on this subject, 
which is one near to my heart, but I 
trust I have said enough to convince 
you that, though the Naval author-pro- 
ducer has hitherto suffered in silence, we 
are not as a class undeserving of sym- 
pathy. 





The Traffic Problem. 

“The new regulations will make the Strand 
from Charing Cross Station to the Grand Hotel 
a one way traffic street—east to west—and 
Duncannon Street a one way traflic street from 
east to west."—Evening Paper. 

‘Westward the course of Empire takes 
its way,” but is not this rather over- 
doing it ? 


Of a foreign prince :— 

“He is never happy unless he is living like 
® grand seigneur, with two outriders on the 
back of his carriage heralding his appearance 
along the roads with a fanfare of trumpets.” 

Daily Paper. 
Outriders, of course, should always go 
outside. 
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A WIRELESS AWAKENING. 


NE James as a youth had a passion 
For various venial vice ; 
He smoked and expended his cash on 
Slow horses and dancing and dice: 
One evening he swallowed a ration 
Of spirits too great for his girth 
And, following rather a scene with his 
father, 
He quitted the place of his birth, 


O’er James’s ensuing malpractice 
A veil I would willingly pin; 

The lad, from his domicile sacked, his 
Attention devoted to sin; 

The brutal and pitiful fact is 
That lower and lower he sank; 

He picked people’s purses, robbed house- 

maids and nurses 


And deeply and frequently drank. 





Onenight, at the‘ Rosebud and Thistle,” | 
Involved in a bibulous brawl, 
He caught up his can as a missile 
To level his foeman withal; 

It sped through the air with a whistle | 

And struck on the wall with ajar | 
That shook into gear (full) the switch | 
of a fearful | 
Loud speaker that stood in the bar. | 


‘Twas Sunday. The publican’s dumb | 
et, 
Aroused by this singular fluke, 
A hymn bellowed forth from its trumpet 
(Broadcast from the Chureh of} 
St. Luke); 
It called up the evenings when “Come, | 
pet,” 
His Ma had remarked to her Jim, 
“1t’s time to go bye-bye,” and then, 
sitting nigh by, 
Had crooned him that very same 
hymn. 


And James at the sweet recollection 
Was smitten with pangs of remorse; 
He severed at once his connection 
With crime as a matter of course, 
And, taking the nearest direction, 
Set off for his home at a run, 
Became Dean of Sodor and died in the 
odour 
Of sanctity, aged eighty-one. 








Things That Might Have Been Better 

Expressed. 

Memorandum supplied for Mayors 

guidance at civic function by secretary— 
“SUBJECT OF SPEECH. 

‘At Mayor's discretion, if any.’ 


” 


“Sccmrres, CHARITABLE AND OTHERS, 
—_’s Theatre and Palace of Cruelty ©) 
Animals. ivi 
Society for the Prevention of Varieties. 
Indian Directory: 
The second seems to be “ohare | 
‘ bre ; 
but the first must be one of the “others. | 
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oh is his face so wan and sad 

oe a 18 it irks our sailor lad? 
td ¢ longing, nursed in vain, 
8° down to the sea again" ? 
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MR. PUNCH’S PERSONALITIES. 


XV.—MR. JOHN MASEFIELD. 


But, when the LAUREATE comes to tea 
And there is talk of Prosody, 

Then with his laugh he shakes the Hill 
And dances like a daffodil. 


?| Is it the “Bye-Street Widow's” case, 
Or “ Reynard,” suffering in the chase, 
That leaves his brow with furrows graved ? 
Or have his puppets misbehaved ? 
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’ 2 : . > > , > 7 ” 
Irate Mother of Gladiator. “Ir you WANT KNOCKING ABOUT, MY LAD, YOU COME ‘OME AND LET YOUR FATHER DO IT. 


Rival Mother. * Mind WHAT YOU'RE A-DOING OF, Mrs. WILKINS. 


THAT'S MINE YOU'VE GOT.” 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
Wuen Mr. Pringle of Tanglewood Tales rebuked Cousin 
| Eustace for “ Gothicising” the Greek myth he laid his 
censorious finger on the exact process that rendered Attic 
folklore acceptable to American children. It is, I believe, 
a lack of the barbarian element, so grateful to English 
nurseries, that makes Mr. Maurice Bartne’s accomplished 
fairy-tales an offering of dubious attractiveness to the 
English child. This, at any rate, is the explanation I 
should hazard for the instinct which bids me add The 
| Glass Mender and Other Stories (HetneMANN) to my own 
bookshelves instead of handing it on to some small acquaint- 
ance, ‘The ordinary apple-eating boy or girl prefers sour 
jennetings to peaches; and most of Mr. Barina’s stories 
are peaches. ‘The Cunning Apprentice,” a Russian folk- 
tale translated, has however a touch of the right crudity. 
it is ingenious, heartless and picturesque. Far prettier 
original tales, such as “ Vox Angelica and Lieblich Gedacht” 
and “Forget-me-not and Lily-of-the-Valley,” belong, I 
feel, to the category of “ Little Ida’s Flowers,” which the 
grown-up lovers of Hans ANDERSEN insist on reading to you 
when you want “The Ugly Duckling” or “The Steadfast 
| Tin Soldier.” “The Vagabond,” which has two or three 
D’Autnoy features—an ugly princess with a good heart, 
a wicked fairy with a yellow face, and the wicked fairy’s 
| misshapen nephew—is the best of the moral tales. Children 
| willingly allow an ugly princess to be good, while, like the 
God of the Turks, they resent all-round perfection in a crea- 
; ture. The whole series indicates a sound but not sufticiently 





catholic appreciation of olc 


1 materials; and these rediviva 
are handled with exquisite grace. If only an adequately 
brutal child had played the part of Motmre’s housekeeper 
the collection might have been very nearly perfect. 





Readers of The Field who have since last autumn 
been delightedly enjoying the weekly instalments of the 
OsBALDESTON papers will be glad to know that Messrs. 
Joun Lane have now published these gallant records in 
book form—Squire Osbaldeston: His Aut biography. The 
book is edited, with twelve chapters of commentary, by 
Mr. E. D. Cumine, who is to be congratulated on the com- 
pletely satisfying way in which he has accomplished a most 
laborious task. Felicitations are also due to Sir THEODORE 
Cook, of The Field, who writes a charming introduction. 
But most of all must our acknowledgments be made to the 
broad-minded and lovable memory of Mrs. Osp ALDESTON, Who 
persuaded her husband, in the autumn of his life, to write 
his recollections. The Squire was born in 1/56 and died in 
1866: he therefore lived his years when it was, I suppor, 
better fun to be a wealthy country gentleman than at any 
time before or since; and if man ever made hay while the sua 
shone surely that man was GEORGE OsBALDESTON. A hard- 
bitten, hard-hitting, light-weight Yorkshire landowner, 4 
good as or better than the best in England at any — 
sport or game you care to mention, OsBALDESTON Was te 
and foremost a master of hounds and a horseman. 
hunted in fact ten different countries in his thirty-five yew" 
as an M.F.H., and that in the heroic age of the ~ 
“Young OsBALDESTON,” says CREEVY, “ stands only Ov 





feet.” (In fact the Squire was five-foot-six.) He had — 
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| features of a fox cub, but very good 
lhumoured and gay;” and from the 
| Squire’s own vivid pages (he is the 
| born narrator) we can see for ourselves 
| with what gay and headlong zest he 
lived his life. This book, which has 
so much to notice in it, fills the re- 
viewer whose space is limited with 
yacillation and despair. However, the 
old Squire will be in every country 
house in England before long or I am 
vastly mistaken, andat that I must leave 
him. There is a five-guinea edition, 
| which I hear is already over-subscribed, 
and the book is published in America by 
Scripyers. The illustrations are unique. 





There’s a land where yaks and camels 
Roam untouched by human trammels, 
To the nose-ring and the halter still 
unbowed, 
Where if once a month you met an 
'Undemonstrative Tibetan 
You would murmur, “‘ Well, we are a 
jolly crowd!” 
Where the eagles and wild asses 
Hold the deserts and the passes 
And drought and cold are masters of 
the land ; 
| Where explorers set their courses 
| For the Brahmapootra’s sources 
And old lost cities buried in the sand. 


Talk of “nature’s sweet restorer”! 
Read My Life as an Explorer, 
And it’s little sleep you'll care for or 
have had 
Till you’ vefollowed where he'll take you, 
Twixt the Hoang-Ho and Baku, 
And from Tashi-Lunpo back to old 
Baghdad. 
And by “he” I mean Sven Hepiy, 
For his book ’s amazing readin’, 
Packed with facts and thrills and 
sketches neatly done ; 
And CassELis who produced it 
Have a perfect right to boost it 
Asworth a score of novelsrolled in one. 


_ Evan Lee, the attractive hero of Sir 
| Prancts YounGuusBanp’s latest novel, 
| But in Our Lives (Murray), is a man 
| of two desires. The first, traditional 
fe his family, is to do the job set before 
i without making difficulties, in the 

alaclava spirit. The second, peculiar 
| to himself, is to discover underneath the 
ey dogmas, social and religi- 
freee which he has been brought up 
Me fundamental meaning of life. His 
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The Girl. “ Watt A MOMENT, DARLING. FATHER SAID HE’D STAND AT THE FOOT 


OF THE LADDER TO MAKE SURE WE 


HAD NO ACCIDENTS.” 








yhood, Sandhurst, and his career with 





mane regiment in Central India show these interests 
templates : variance; and on his second leave Lee con- 
| spostoli 8 abandoning the Army and taking up definitely 

postolic work. He is reminded however by a philosophic 
his own religious leanings that it is the 
us to serve God not with our lips but in 


Our lives - and our liv . ae F 
h ; ives, in default of more explicit guidance, 
ad better be the lives we are born and bred to. So he| officers and t 


tiend who shares 
affair of most of 











returns to India, and his decision to make the most of his 
soldier's career is crowned by the heroic performance of a 
difficult task on the Northern frontier. The present chronicle 
is supposed to be the work of a colleague, reinforced by the 
reminiscences of Lee’s sister. This device is only sustained 
spasmodically, and it accounts, I feel, for most of the book's 
defects. The profaner portraits, Lee’s family, his fellow- 


he Forest Officer Woods, are vivid and true to 
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Piss te a ee 
it pe; but the s iritual advisers, a man and a woman, are| where you positively feel the wind and see the snow, ands es 
shadows folk. The only dull pages of the book are those | secret told in instalments which cheat you every time into 
in which these two comment on or expand Lee's simple | thinking you have heard all of it. Altogether, I found it q | 
cravings and conjectures. A vigilant sense of humour | very enjoyable piece of work, full of colour and quite well So 
would, I think, have lopped these scenes to more helpful written in spite of a few improbabilities, such as the Se 
dimensions and perhaps added further comic relief to one activities of “old Margret,” who is “’most eighty” at the has 
excellent but isolated episode of a frontier tamasha. beginning and lightly sets out to travel half round the 
world as maid to her young mistress a year later, Not : 
In The Not Impossible She (T. Fisner Unwin), the hero, | bad for an octogenarian. | wh 
icon Sebastian Wake, despite a Methodist upbringing grafted on Bu 
vee 4 | a Salvation Army childhood, figures as a co-respondent at Before I had introduced myself to the Emperor of the If 
oie | eighteen, a Quite Impossible She being the cause. He later | (HkiNEMANN) I had discovered from the imperial jacket J 
ape | meets yet another Impossible (and rather Improbable) Her, | that Mr. Guy Dent “is a man of vast imaginings and can Ne 
bran | whom he makes the mistake of marrying before the Not | fling his thoughts over a cycle of centuries as easily as the bet 
‘eae Impossible Moira turns up, herself married. And this gives|average man can look into next week.” Concerning this | Ex 
if | Mr. Arrnur WeicaLu the chance to develop his theme: |statement, a little humiliating as it is to the average man, a 
if | Is it more immoral to continue in an admittedly mistaken | I will only say that if thought-flinging were one of the con- 
ig | marriage than to take one’s real lover, despite the clergy | tests at the Olympic games I should beg Mr. Denr to enter. ; 
i} a | and the law? Sebastian thinks it is, with the result that! He can fling backwards as well as forwards, he flings far and | | to 
ear | he takes another trip he flings wide, but in | tor; 
Le 8 | through the divorce a. hs. this story he seems to | ys 
neh | courts, and starts to A an me to have flung once wl 
he i | qualify for a third. The too often. Chilton. ot 
Pig | question is meanwhile Greyne, by an inven- app 
Hie li. | being argued out at tion I will not attempt h 
| ae | great length by every- to describe, made a sad 
Ab 1 one, when the death of mess of our present-day oe 
Fbe e) | Sebastian's wife, who civilization. What he te 
ftid) eae | was refusing to divorce expected to do was to Bere 
fea | him, frees the lovers in waft us back to “con- his 
ae I | the eyes of the world, ditions like they were ao 
aERE | and thedeath of Moira’s at the U pper Cretaceous te 
wea ex-husband in the eyes or Eocene Tertiary ~n 
aaa. of theclergy. A peerage Period.” But what he Mo 
. | a | ex machind for Sebas- succeeded in doing was " 
Hi Sie tian helps them into to land his fellow- iy 
Bena) | Society in the last countrymen in a period | 
chapters. Mr. Wr1GALL before the Ice Age. So |= 
| 1s better on the inci- far, though not with- ben 
| than on the out some mental dis- owe 
| broader issues. His de- comfort, | was prepared > - 
| scription of the group to follow this flight of Sa 
of modern cranks who Musician (who has failed to recognise the air), “Trin ME—WHatT D2 YOU imagination, but on Mr. pat 
affect to worship Isis, | yuyx you'RE PLAYING?” Rit 3 oe ~ | Dent's second and for- jee 
| of the Salvation Army Performer, “Wet, Stn, THEY TOLD ME wirerE I’mep rt it WERE A conver.” | Ward flight I admit cide 
episodes, and of Mrs. myself a reluctant trav- It . 
Alton's fallen girls, are all handled with a candour which |eller. The fault doubtless is mine; having only the . 
| is both fresh and cynical. But at the end of the book the} imagination of the “average man” | am not equipped M 
| author rides his theories too openly, while in the school | to enjoy these violent excursions. | hel 
, scenes he is frankly lost. There is a little too much . hit 
harping throughout the book on the distressing effects} Although Mr. Epen Privvrorts in The Marylebone Miser Shire 
upon the human body of exercise in the hot sun. Few|(HutTcHrnson) does not reach the standard he set himself & ret 
characters escape either the author's or Sebastian's rather |in The Red Redmaynes, he has given his readers more than \ 
coarse condemnation in this respect. one difficult problem to solve. His story, in which there “ 
are no fewer that three murders, held me enthralled and = 
If I were to be asked to choose a novel for one of those | guessing until the murderer's name and methods were re- peric 
Gentle Readers of whom we hear so little nowadays I should | Vealed. And then, admirer of his work in this field of fiction _ 
select firmly and at once The Black Flemings (Murray), by though I am, I confess to a feeling of slight disappointment. | E 
Mrs. KATHLEEN Norris. That is by no means to disparage In short, the solution, or perhaps I ought to say one of the 7 
it. Gay the heroine and David the hero are such thoroughly | 8°lutions, leaves me not entirely convinced. In all other | that 
nice young people—Gay is one of the most convincingly respects I derived nothing but satisfaction from a story | Wha 
good-looking girls I have ever met in fiction—and they go| Psychology and construction are alike admirable, 2.) lit 
through so much tribulation so creditably and come out of PHILLPoTTs in whatever branch of literature he may be en- politi 
it to such idyllic happiness on the last page that every |S8ged upon is nothing if not liberal, and in this tale of } 
Gentle Reader must delight in their history. For the other miserliness, murder and mystery his liberality in the use o! ford 
sort of reader there are an excellently filled-in background material amounts almost to lavishness. stand 
of a great ghostly old house in the Eastern States, a sketch cars } 
oo pean family with their strongly-marked characters} “Handy Gardener Wanted, willing musician preferred.”—Local Paper. 
- amazingly complicated marriages, a winter house-party | Our last man might do. He was great on the saxifrage. « 
ee - REN, SOONER we Wome ea ee 
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“Ma. Cuurcuit4 will get what is com- 
ing to him,” says a leader-writer. He 
has already got what was coming to us. 


We understand that there is one man 
who is quite satisfied with the Budget. 
| But then it was his idea. 

* x 


A contemporary reminds us that Mr. 
Nevins CHAMBERLAIN is singular in 
being a former CHANCELLOR OF THE 
Excuequver who has never introduced 
a Budget. It is greatly to his credit. 


Acorrespondent of The Times objects 
to the application of the word “ gyra- 
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newspaper. We should worry. 


Adoctor thinks that everybody should 
breathe deeply. We agree, so long as 
they don’t do it into saxophones, 


* 

Mr. R. 8. Bray has protested against 
Lady Dororny Miius’s statement that 
cannibalism exists in Liberia. It seems 
that several men have visited the place 
and have returned home without so 
much as a single bite having been taken 
out of them. 


. kk 
x 


The Charleston may not always be 
intentional. It may be that the girl 
has been freshly shingled that day, and 








tory" to the new traflic 
system. We hesitate to 
tell him of some other 
words we have heard 


applied to it. 


Mr. GeorGre Moore 
complains that the noise 
of the buses in Ebury 
Street interferes with 
hiswriting. In literary 
circles it is hoped that 
the L.G.0.C, will ar- 
range to run reduced 
services during Mr. 
| Moore's rush hours. 

. 








| Weread in The Daily 

Express that the new 
|Shah of Persia has 
| little sense of humour ; 
that his anger is savage 
in its ferocity, and that 
|merey, pity and sym- 
|pathy are beyond his 
,conception. This de- 
cides us not to ask him 
to tea, 


| Joan. You 
ABANDON.” 





Members of a visiting football team 
helped to put out a fire in'a Worcester- 
shire village. It is not known whether 
a return fire is being arranged. 


* 

At a declamation of poems (with 
music) given in Chelsea last week the 
performers were hidden from the audi- 
ence. The “Safety First” idea seems to 
be spreading. a 


It is stated of a man in County Meath 
that his skin is harder than leather. 

hat is a man like that doing outside 
politics ? 

Mr. Epsen Forp recently visited the 

ord works at Manchester. We under- 
stand that upon seeing him all the little 
cars raised their bonnets. 

%* % 








te 
Men and women become centen- 
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arians by not worrying,” says a weekly 

















These new check spats that are on 
the market should not be confused with 
the “ brilliant footwork ” that one reads 
about in lawn-tennis reports. 


Several musical comedies recently 
produced in London have undergone 
radical alterations since the first night. 
A wonderfulimprovement can be effected 
merely by changing the music, the 
words and the cast. 


e’ 

In view of her latest cult Oxford is to 

be known asthe bome of lost aspidistras. 
r’ 


A daily paper has acted wisely in 
drawing attention to the fact that there 
isa boom in yachting. It is apt to knock 











Dancing Instructress (fo assistant), “I’Lu Take Mrs. SMITH THIS TIME, 
TAKE 


Mr. SMITH AND MAKE HIM DANCE WITH 


careless people over- 
board, ; 


lt is estimated that 
the total number of Eng- 
lish-speaking people is 





160,000,000. These fig- 
ures are greatly in ex- | 
cess of Mr. Sr. Joun | 
EXRVINE'S. 

Sir ALrrep Monpde- 
clares that to bring the 
Liberal leaders together | 
he had to drag them by 
the hair of their heads. 
His task, however, was 
facilitated by the fact 
thatsome of the Liberal 
leaders wear their hair 
so long. 


With reference to the 
question of treating cer- | 
tain taxes as essential | 
The Daily Newsdeclares 
that it will see Mr. 


a aaa Cuurcuin boiled first. 


MORE 








some of the clipped hairs are causing 
irritation down her back. 
* * 
We are promised a film of the habits 
of the mosquito. Is no home life to 
he sacred ? 


One effect of this duty on imported 
wrapping-paper will be that your lizard 
shoes are going to cost you more. 


A scientist says that, as smell is a 
matterof wave-length, there isnoreason 
why we should not broadcast the scent 
of flowers. We ourselves should reject 
a loud-smeller for onions. 





It is pointed out that people are not 
taking advantage of the withdrawal of 
the prohibition against smoking in Tube 
lifts. We can only suggest that it should 


be made compulsory. 





We understand, how- 
ever, thatin Ministerial circles the idea of 
boiling Mr. Cuurcui1, even to gain the 
support of our contemporary, is viewed 
with a certain amount of disfavour. 


A well-known novelist who has ad- 
versely criticised the Betting Tax is an 
owner of racehorses. He hopes one 
day to own a best-selling plater. 


We understand that a man admitted | 
in a police-court that he threw a sledge- 
hammer at his mate but pleaded that 
he didn’t mean any harm. 

x * 

Anew watch for women is to be worn 

at the waist. But where is that ? 


“The lady owner,” we read, “is much 
older than is generally known.” We 
regard this observation as uncalled-for 
and unsports manlike. 
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| shows how unjust those are who pre- 
| tend that the English take no interest 
| in Art.” 


| ing emphasis on the last little word. 


| Academy this year?” I asked. 
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THE PRIVATE VIEW. 


“ Everypopy was there too,” she 
told me with just a faint murmur- 
“Simply everybody.” ‘cae 

“At the Academy private view,” I 
agreed, “everybody always is, This 


‘No interest in Art indeed!” she ex- 
claimed with an indignant sniff. “ Why, 
one could hardly move, and everybody 
was somebody. I suppose,” she added 
with a happy little sigh, ‘one celebrity 
or another was standing on my toes 
practically the whole afternoon. Poli- 
tics, Society, the Stage, the Divorce Court 
—all had sent their leading representa- 
tives. They say that even Art was not 
forgotten.” 

“Do you think it’s going to be a good 
* Did 
you notice anything outstanding?” 





“ At almost every step,” she declared 
with enthusiasm. ‘“ One feels the fash- 
ions this summer will have no surprise 
forone. And I saw a leading mannequin 

, ina harmony of greenish blue-green and 
bluish green-blue chatting with one of 
our best actresses in squashed tomato 
and bilge. People stood still to watch.” 

“ Possibly she has a part in one of 
the new Society plays. But I meant 
outstanding in painting.” 

“ Oh, yes, indeed!” she cried ; “ I saw 
a simply exquisite thing—a real master- 
piece. It was a painted taffeta cloak, 
all bunched and ruched—what’s the 

| matter?” 

| Qh, nothing, nothing at all,” I an- 

| swered, “ Did you notice the OrPENs ?” 

**Do I know them ?’’she asked doubt- 

| fully. ‘I was introduced to someone 
with a name like that. She wore silver, 

| green and yellow, and her hat was most 
| chic. 1t was trimmed——” 

| “That’s not who I meant,” I said 

| firmly. “ By the way I heard there were 
| to be one or two rather noticeable effects 
| in the nude.” 

tex People do say the most awful 
things,” she protested. “But that’s 

| noreason for repeating them,” she added 
| severely. “Of course I know people 
| don’t wear much now, and I do think 
| myself, though I know I’m old-fash- 
| ioned, that a skirt ought to reach quite 
| near the knees. But to talk about the 
| present style as nude, especially when 
| sleeves are beginning to come again, 
, and perhaps other things as well that 
one used to wear, is simply too absurd; 
| and of course, if flesh-coloured stockings 
| do look like—like—well, flesh, one can’t 
| help that, can one?” 

“ Of course not,” agreed. “ Did you 

| notice any artists there?” 


mN. 


~ 


“ Why, heaps and heaps,” she cried. 
“There was Dolly Dazzle from the 
Magnificence, and the Sweet -and- 
Twenties from the Newest New Cabaret. 
They wore——” 

“Did you get into the sculpture- 
room ?”’ I asked. 

She laughed outright. 

“One doesn’t get anywhere,” she 
explained. ‘One just drifts. | There 
was one big room,” she eabiostel, “with 
a lot of statues and things cluttering up 
the floor. Most uncomfortable; one 
could hardly get by at all. Everybody 
said it ought to have been cleared be- 
fore they opened the place.” 

“Tt may,” 1 suggested, ‘have been 
“one of those new dodges they have for 
trying to control the traffic.” 

“Then,” she said with emphasis, 
“they ought to try it in the Strand or 
somewhere where it wouldn’t matter. 
Blanche said she liked that room best 
of all, though, because the only quiet 
moment she had was there, when she 
got pushed into a corner behind some 
big stone thing where no one could get 
at her—only it was so long before she 
could spy a chance to wriggle out 
again.” 


told her gloomily, “for it is said one 
poor lady was squashed so hard against 
the wall she became a bas-relief, and 
was criticised most severely by all the 
best papers. I suppose yau didn’t 
notice any crowd collecting round any- 
thing specially striking?” 

She lowered her voice impressively. 

“There was one woman,” 'she said, 
“ with the new convict crop—most suc- 
cessful, the Eton crop nowhere. It’s 
done with a safety-razor twice a day 
and then polished. But there was such 
a crowd | couldn't get near enough to 
see properly. It was most exciting.” 

‘ By-the-by,”” I asked, “were there 
any pictures ?”’ 

“* My dear man,” she cried, laughing 
heartily. “Ofcourse there were. Why, 
you know, it was the pictures we were 
all there to see.” E.R. P. 








Fougasse and Fougassine. 
An exhibition of Punch and other 
drawings, in colour and black-and-white, 
by Kenneru Burp (“ Foucasse”’), and of 
water-colours by Mrs. Kenneta Bian, 
will be held at the Fine Art Society's 
Galleries, 148, New Bond Street, from 
May 7th to May 22nd. Private view 
to-day, May 5th, and to-morrow. 





‘*Boms OurraGE. 

The outrage was an act of personal revenue.” 
Hongkong Paper. 

Possibly a debt of honour. At any rate 
the idea seems to have been to pay 


“ Blanche was luckier than some,” I 


NIGHT AIRS. 

(Tropic Coasts.) 

“ Fouks in Blighty, y’ know,” said Bill 
“They can’t tell whether it’s blowin’ 
or still; 

Unless they cycle or shoot or sail, 

Or unless it comes to a downright gale 
They don’t notice the air’s astir 
Or think of the gifts they get from her, 





“ But if so be’s you've lived in a place 
Like a warm wet rag tied round your | 
face, 

Or lain long fevery nights and choked | 
In an air like an oven all hell has | 
stoked, 

Toasted cotton an’ dead, dead stil]— 
Why, then I reckon you'll know,” said 
Bill, 


“How just when you feel the last hope’s 
fled 

And one more moment 'I! kill you dead, 

A something shifts in the smothering 
heat, 

A stir and a movement soft and sweet; 

It isn’t a breeze—it 's much, much less, 

But, Lord, it’s a wonderful blessedness, 


“And the roar of the frogs gives way 
to it 

And the screech of the insec’s backs a 
bit, 

And in it comes like a woman's hand 

And it smooths the pillow and takes 
command, 

And you get your breath and you sleep 
tillday ... 

But folks don’t know it at home—not | 


they. 

“And that's just oneof’em. Takethe 
night 

When you've sat in a tree in the blue 
moonlight, 


Sat-for a tiger or some such game, 
Sat for a something that never came, 
And you’re stiff and sticky and cramped 


and sore 

And you can’t abide it one moment 
more; 

“ And then—it's less than the babiest 
breeze, 





It’s less than enough to stir the trees, 
But the same soft hand goes through | 
the air, 
And the dawn comes running to meet | 
you there 
Like a nice girl steppin’ to meet her | 
boy— er 
And take it from me, Sirs, that’s justjoy. 
« But folks in Blighty, they don’t know 
A wind’s a wind till it starts to blow; | 
They never feel those gentle hands 








somebody out. 





Like us poor devils in tropic lands— | 
Less than a breath and less than 4) 
breeze, 
But, chaps,”’ said Bill, “ thank God for | 
these!” H.B. | 
ae 
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GOOD WORK.” 


*—— Mr. CHURCHILL. 
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Exceptionally Honest Man (seeing nephew off to school). “1 von’r wisn I WERE YOU. 
OFF TO BCHOOL, AND I SHOULD JUST LOATHE HAVING MY OWN SCHOOL-DAYS OVER AGAIN.” 








BETS AND BUTS. 
Dear Mr. Puncu,—Pardon me for 
returning to these bets, but you were 
the first paper in the country to talk 


| sense on this subject, and now that 


the cat is definitely among the chickens 


| it is clear that you will have to do it 


again, 

The opponents of the tax are the 
greatest fun. In particular it is extra- 
ordinary with what ease and alacrity 
our ex-Cabinet Ministers rush to make 
themselves ridiculous. ‘The tax,” says 
Mr. Liuoyp Greorer, “ will drive hun- 
dreds of bookmakers on to the streets,” 


_ which is like saying that a five-per-cent. 


tax on tickets of admission to the Royal 


| Academy: will force many R.A.’s to 


become pavement artists. Then Mr. 


_ Putuir Snowpen says, “How many 
| policemen would be necessary on the 


| racecourse to see that every bookmaker 


gave a ticket to the person who booked 


| abet? There are not sufficient police- 


men to see that such a tax would be 
collected.” On an Australian race- 
_ course, dear Mr. SnowpEn, you can 
| scarcely see «a policeman. A ticket 
| passes naturally with every bet and on 
| every ticket there is a Government 
| Stamp. If bookie A were to evade the 


\ 








tax (which he don’t) someone would 
soon hear about it from bookie B on the 
next stand, and bookie A would then 
lose his licence. Nothing could be 
simpler. Are there enough policemen 
to see that inn-keepers obey the law, 
Mr. Svowpen? No. But somehow it 
is obeyed. 

Mingled with the gloomy prophecies 
of ex-Prime Ministers are the appre- 
hensive whinnies of the race-horse, who, 
once again, is afraid that it will stop 
breeding. A “prominent member of 
the Jockey Club” says in one paragraph 
that the tax will be so easily evaded 
that it will have no effect, and in the 
next that the effect will be so serious 
that, though “racing will continue, there 
will probably be a falling off in attend- 
ances in the number of race-horse 
owners, and in consequence a decline in 
the prosperity and extent of the breed- 
ing industry.” 

So what with the horses refusing to 
have children, racing-men refusing to 
go to the races, book makers starving, 
and prosperous West End commis- 
sion-agents being forced into the back 
alleys of Houndsditch in order to scrape 
a livelihood, it is a black look-out for 
England. 
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You 'RE Nor A LUCKY YOUNG BEGGAR GOING | 


10,000 MintstERs TO Arrack BErrine | 
Tax,” I see. A National Emergency | 
Council has been formed. An “‘educa- | 
tional campaign” is to be launched. | 
“Tt was determined to raise a fighting | 
fund.” England has not been so roused 
since the Huns were at the gate. But 
while they are about it will not some | 
of these earnest people, with their ex- 
cellent motives and extensive influence, 
spare a little attention for some other 
features of our taxation system? 
Why not a fighting fund against the 
Entertainment Tax (which works out 
roughly at 14 to 16 per cent.)? This 
may be thought of as a luxury-tax by 
those who never go to the theatre or | 
only go to musical comedies, but ineflect 
it is a tax on art, education, culture and 
creative effort, since it falls most heavily | 
on entertainments of the better and | 
therefore, as a rule, the poorer sort— | 
e.g., repertory theatres a nd the “serious 
drama. If such a theatre takes, say, | 
seven hundred pounds in the week It | 
pays one hundred pounds to the State— | 
a monstrous proportion. (Mr. pet 
GEORGE says a tive-per-cent. tax will | 
drive hundreds of bookies on to the | 
streets!) Now these small ta | 
know just how much money their public | 








Then again there are the moralists. 





will pay for a seat, and they will tell dll 
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that if the tax were removed they could 
charge more for their seats; and if this 
js so it isnot the public who pay but the 
roducers, authors, actors and music- 
jans, or, in other words, art, education, 
culture and creative effort. But even if 
it is the public who pay you have the 
ition that a poor man who goes to 
see a SHAKESPEARE play is taxed three 
shillings in the pound, while a rich man 
who puts five pounds on a horse pays 
nothing to the State. But our Mr. Snow- 
pens, Luovp Grorces, horse-breeders 
and moralists have nothing to say about 
this. 

Again, have “the Churches” con- 
sidered my old friends the income-tax 
“allowances”. for wives and children ? 
Do they realise that for my first child 
| Lam“ relieved ” to the extent of £7 10s., 
|and for all the others to the generous 
jtune of £5 4s.; that these allowances 
are the same for rich and poor, and 
‘continue the same when the children 
| reach the expensive education age? Do 
| they realise, and are they surprised, 
that in the “ upper” classes the marri- 
_age-rate and birth-rate are going down, 
While in the “lower” classes phil- 
,anthropic and protective legislation is 
| doing more and more to keep them up ? 

And is there not here some important 
food for thought? All this has been 
| going on for years, but not a word, 
/not a murmur from the ten thousand 
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| ministers, Art, culture, music and the 

production of educated children may | 
'be taxed and harassed, and not one | 
| Wesle an will raise a whimper ; but, | 
_ when it is proposed to tax (and possibly | 
discourage) a man who bets, the massed | 
bands of morality blare out in protest, | 
though not a voice is heard to say that, 
there is any power in the world which | 
_ can stop the man betting (except per- | 
haps a tax). Really, Sir, when I read | 
about these moral explosions I begin to 
| wonder if I am quite sane; and surely, 
| Sir, if they must butt into legislative 
/ailairs they might reserve their energies 
for something that really matters. 

The sad thing is that these serious 
People do not pay more attention to the 
lighter papers. In America, at the 
moment, there are bishops, statesmen, 

publicists, moralists and judges all say- 
ing about Prohibition, with the air of 
an immense discovery, exactly what we 
said about Prohibition some five or six 
yearsago. Committees of Inquiry sit 
lor days, sift evidence, draft Resolu- 
tions, consider Reports, and at the end 
of it all they have said no more and dis- 
Severed no more than was contained in 
# single joke in the year 1921. In five 
years time, when the betting-tax is a 
normal thing, when racing is as orderly 
4s it is in Australia, when betting is 








ised, there is one law for rich and 
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HOW FAST BOWLERS ARE MADE, 


Captain (lo hurricane performer). “Or course I SHOULD HATE YOU TO HURT ANY- 
BODY, CHARLIE, BUT I THOUGHT YOU MIGHT LIKE TO KNOW THAT THIS FELLA COMING 


IN IS SOMETHING TO DO WITH INCOME-TAX.” 























poor, and the scandals of street-bet- 
ting have practically disappeared, the 
moralists will realise once again that 
we were right. Of course we are right ; 
for we have a sense of proportion or 
we should not be in this line of business 
at all; the moralists, it seems, have not. 
But will they never learn? It is all 
most strange, perplexing and sad. 


A. P. H. 


Cherchez la Femme ! 

From an account of the home-coming 
of the Manchester City team after the 
cup final ; 

“The general recognition that a little more 
lucy might have given them the cup was gener 
ously expressed.”—Local Paper. 








CIRCLING THE SQUARE. 
Tuovuen in Terpischore’s abode, 
Amid the saxophonie skirling, 
The giddy waltz is out of mode, 
And slithering takes the place of 
whirling, 
Our traflic-masters, who enforce 
New methods to prevent congestion, 
Adopt a wholly different course 
In dealing with this burning ques- 
tion. 
Circles are often vicious found, 
But they, remembering the quotation, 
“Tis Love that makes the world go 
round,” 
Seek safety in gyration. 



























































































jinn at Aston -in-the- Mould. 


| added, 


| hot,” she said, “but you can 
| have some ham.” 
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PERFECTLY LOVELY TIMES. 
XU.—Tae Ixy. 

Wer were very hungry and tired. At 
about evenfall we came down-hill into 
the littletown, which I will call Aston-in- 
the-Mould. After my experiences of a 
Cotswold cottage I had responded with 
alacrity to Gregory's suggestion that I 
should walk with him in the Cotswold 
Hills. 

We had been trying to follow the 
line of the road called Akeman Street, 
which was built by the Romans, but 








tastes the coffee. Then he understands 
the joke. 

On one wall was a glass-case con- 
taining a stuffed animal, which had 
become almost unrecognisable through 
the action of moth and time. Gregory 
said that it was a small otter. I said 
that it was a large stoat. We debated 
this problem with acrimony until the 
feast was prepared. 

‘Can we have the wine-list ?” I said 
to the serving-maid as we sat down. 

A look of consternation overspread 
her face. 





———— ~~. — 


‘Ena, mena, mina, mo,” murmured 
Gregory. 

It is a very sound way of selecting 
wine. The chosen bottle was uncorked 
and turned out to have a light yellowish 
tint. I took some ham and tasted the 
wine. Then I looked at Gregory. He 
was eating ham. A moment or two 
later he tasted the wine. He looked at 
me. I nodded. 

The centre of the table was graced by 
a large aspidistra plant, which further 
to beautify it had been set in a crimson- 
coloured china pot with edges of gold, 








has been subsequently mislaid. 
Wehad knapsackson our backs. 
All day we had rejoiced in the 
sun and wind and had been 
beset by the multitudinous 
beauties of an English spring. 
We had discussed Communism 
and Spiritualism, literature and 
art. I hada blister on the side 
of my right foot. 

There seemed to be only one 


The landlady, who was elderly 
and stout, had a bright though 
rather apologetic air. 
“Can we have two rooms 
for the night?” I inquired, 
We could. 
“And some dinner?” I 


“You can’t have anything 


“Ham?” I said. 

‘‘Ham,” she said. 

I turned to Gregory. “ Would 
you like some ham ?” I asked. 

“Not if there's anything 
else,’’ he replied. 

[ turned to the landlady. 
‘““We should like some ham,” 
I said. 

We had some ham. 

While they were laying the 
board we examined the room 
into which we had been led. 
It was large and cold and had 
a peculiar musty smell. Horse- 








Barber. “Wick sip po you PART your HarIR, Sir?” 
Languid Gentleman. “Reatty—er—I pon’t know. My 
MAN DOES THAT.” 


1 took the bottle of wine rey- 
erently by the neck and irri- 
gated the rootsof theaspidistra 
slowly and with care until not 
a drop remained unused. Dark 
black blotches instantly broke 
out upon the aspidistra leaves. 
I swear that this is true. 

We went on with the ham. 

“What about a fire?” said 
, | Gregory, lighting his pipe after- 
wards, 

The grate was full of corks, 
small pieces of paper, match- 
ends and the stubs of cigars. 

“[T think not,” I said judiei- 
ously ; ‘it would spoil the fou! 
ensemble.” 

We made another tour of 
the room. I found a small 
bamboo cupboard, hitherto un- 
observed, 

“ Literature!’ I cried with 
delight, opening the twin 
doors. 

The cupboard contained a 
copy of Zhe Boys’ Home Com- 
panion, published thirty-five 
years ago, and an issue, two 
weeks old, of The Chipping 
Norton Shoppers’ Gazette. We 
sat down in silence and read. 

“ Have you ever studied pea- 











shooting as a scientific branch 
of education ?” I said to Greg- | 
ory after a while. 
He looked at me with hate. | 
“No,” he replied. 











hair was exuding from the sofa and 
chairs and the pattern of the carpet 
had expired. There was a large upright 
mechanical musical-box. Happily it 
did not work. The walls were decor- 
ated with photographs of the landlord 
and the landlady in their eariy prime, 
full-flushed with optimism and ham. 
He wore moustachios, a large white 
tie and a horseshoe pin; she was distin- 
guished by a straw-hat anda bun. There 
was even a wedding group. On the ma- 
hogany sideboard there were seventeen 
electro-plated coffee-pots. The number 
ofelectro-plated coffee-pots in the coffee- 
roomofan English country innisalways 
apt to surprise the wayfarer until he 





** Beg your pardon, Sir?” she said. 

“The wine-list,” I repeated. 

Her bewilderment was visibly in- 
creased. 

“T’ll go and inquire,” she said. 

A few minutes later she returned. 

** Please, Sir, I was to say there isn’t 
a wine-list, and what wine would you 
like? We have sherry, claret, burgundy 
and sauterne.” 

Gregory had aremarkable inspiration. 

* Bring the whole lot,” he said. 

There was a noise outside and we 
were confronted by seven stained bottles 
on a japanned tray, the labels being 
wholly obliterated through the passage 
of years. 





| 
“Then I expect you scarcely realise, | 
I went on, quoting rapidly from the | 
work before me, “that the most effective 
way to use a pea-shooter is to keep up 
a steady fire of single peas, searching 
out the weak spots in the enemys de- 
fence with unrelenting perseverance. 
Against a fire like this the furious dis- 
charge of volleys of peas is of but little 
avail. It is a case of breech-loading 
revolver or rifle against the blunderbuss. 
In this way the player, having hismouth 
full of peas, is able to keep up an Um | 
intermittent fire of missiles, each one of 
which in skilful hands does its appol™ 
work. He can keep his pea-shooter to 
his mouth ready for instant action for 
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bedexterous, can, by seizing the oppor- 
tunity as it offers, refill his mouth with- 
outabandoning his offensive attitude.” 
Gregory smiled. . 1t was a hard and 
bitter smile. 

There was another short silence and 
thenherustled the leaves ot his periodical. 

“Did you know,” he began suddenly, 
“that Mauritius has on an average only 
one thunderstorm every eighty years ? r 

I didn’t, I confessed. : 

“Or that snails boiled in barley-water 
| used to be considered an excellent remedy 
| for coughs ?’’ 

[sto 

; Or that the ordinary steam-engine 
puffs ninety-six thousand times in one 
hundred miles ? ” 

“It had escaped me.” 

“Or that a single haddock will lay as 
Many as one million five hundred thou- 
ond €ggs in one season ?” 

ou surprise me,” I said, 

“Or that whenever the Porr signs 
his name he uses gold-dust instead of 
blotting-paper to dry the ink?” 

aregory appeared to be winning. 
ened a pPre o be winning. I] 

“I vote we have a glass of port from 
the bar,” I said. ‘ 
Went to the mantelpiece and pulled 


the cord of the bell. It came down 
rt 








| However, it rang. The landlady ap 
| peared in person and bustled to satisly 
our request. 

“Is anything happening to-night,” J 
asked her, “at Aston-in-the-Mould ?” 

‘Not to-night,” she said. “ But if 
you were here to-morrow week like 
there's a vordvill coming on at the 
Market Hall.” 

I consulted my engagement-book. 

“We will certainly try to get back 
for that if we can manage it,” I said. 
“And oh, by-the-way, do you mind 
telling me what that stuffed animal is 
in the glass-case over there? We were 
wondering whether it was an otter ora 
stoat.” 

“'Tisn't either,” she said. ‘ That’s 
a mongoose, that is. My son Charlie 
brought it home from India with him.” 

I felt a tear trickling down my cheek. 

The landlady departed, and Gregory 
and I tookasipof our port. We looked 
at each other once again. Then with 
a simultaneous impulse we advanced 
towards the aspidistra. 

We breakfasted next morning off 
grilled ham. The leaves of the aspidis- 
tra had turned bright pink. 

Shouldering our knapsacks once more 
we advanced into the English spring. 





vor. 


Anglo-Indian Colonel (fiercely entering Doctor's consulling-room), “ Docror, OVERHAUL MY L 


long spaces of time together, and, if he | from the ceiling and hit me on the head | 


| 
| 








SUSAN’S PARTY CLOTHES. 
Woops don't like party frocks, 

Krillings or fussy lace, 
Neither do fields or rocks 

Nor any hedgy place. 
Woods don’t like Sunday hats, 
Stockings or gloves; and that's 
Why mine are always torn 
First time they ‘re ever worn! 


Bushes hate ribbon bows 

Fastened on tidy hair, | 
That’s why the briar rose 

Tangles mine everywhere. 
Trees don’t like proper things, 
That's why the bramble clings, 
That ’s why the hawthorns tear 
All the best clothes I wear! 


“ A goldcrest was recently shot at -—~ Park 

by asportsman who mistook the bird for a tit.” 
Kast Anglian Paper, | 

It is not generally known that the tit- 
shooting season begins in April. 

“ Néen 1854, Sir James Frazer s'est consacré 
i l’Histoire des religions et des croyances. 
fon ceuvre principale—le chameau d’or—est 
connue du monde entier.”—French Paper. 
The writer of this paragraph seems to 
share With the famous German essayist 
the power of evoking camels from his 
inner consciousness, 
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OUR BATTALION. 
Some DeFrinitions. 
(1) The Lance-Corporal.—This is the 
| soldier's first step up from the common 
herd. He then becomes somebody very 
important, is allowed into a small room 
in the canteen called the Corporals’ 
Room, and orders his beer through a 
different hatch from the privates. 

(2) The Batman.—He is a most valu- 
able cog in the military machine, for 
| without him it is doubtful whether there 

would be any officers at all. He is the 
| man who is responsible for getting his 

own particular officer up in the morn- 
'ing and launching him forth neatly 
_ dressed and with a clean pocket-hand- 
| kerchief into a cold and excessively early 
| world. 

(3) The Mess Waiter.—He is in the 
first place generally detailed for the job 
by the Sergeant-Major because he hap- 
| pens to be no good at drill or is a plate- 
| layer by trade. When the Officers’ Mess 
| have trained him sufficiently not to join 
in the conversation at dinner and only 
to play billiards when there are no 
officers present, he is usually transferred 
to the Sergeants’ Mess. 

(4) The Battalion Cook—The cook 
is a useful man, but rarely seen on 
parades. When he does reluctantly ap- 
| pear on a full-strength inspection it is 
| generally found that he has lost his 

pack, has a broken pull-through rusted 

into the barrel of his rifle and is wear- 
| ing elastic-sided boots. This supplies 
his platoon-sergeant with a fertile topic 
of conversation. 

(5) The Defaulier.—He is aman who, 
| owing to no fault of his own, but rather 
| through the hostility of a vindictive 
; corporal who is jealous of his superior 
| attainments, has found himself up at 
| Company Orderly Room, and has there 
failed to male hisCompany-Commander 


i 
| 
i 


realise the truth. 

(6) The Sergeant-Major.—He can al- 
| ways be distinguished by the fact that 
| he conducts light conversation at fifty 
| yards’ range, generally with a kindred 
| spirit like the Quartermaster. If in the 
| heat of the moment he raises his voice 
| he is hable to blow a fuze in the 
| neighbouring power-station. 
| (7) The Regimental Sergeant-Major.— 
| As above, but for “fifty yards” read 
“seventy-five,” and for “‘a fuze” read 
“two fuzes,” 

(8) The Pay-Sergeant.—According to 
himself he is an overworked and under- 
paid slave. According to his friends he 
is a lazy who never comes on 
parade. According to the brutal and 
licentious soldiery he is a budding 
Croesus—or ought to be, with his oppor- 
tunities. 

(9) The Orderly Corporal.—He is al- 








ways “in” everything that’s going on 
and delivers his version of it as one long 
sentence without wavering or punctua- 
tion, in a kind of rough voice which 
takes the glaze off foolscap: “ Sir-hon- 
the-nineteenth-hinst-hat-or-about-eight- 
thirty - hay-hem - 1-was-orderly-corpril- 
of -* B'-Company - I - see-accused - not - 
shaved-I-say-you -ain’t- shaved -’e-say- 
no-I-ain’t -shaved-I-say-why-ain'’t-you- 
shaved-you ‘re-for-Office-this-mornin’.” 

(10) The Messing Officer—He is ex- 
pected to be able to run a sort of a cross 
between a Sunday-School treat and a 
Guildhall banquet. Whatever he suc- 
ceeds in doing someone will have a 
complaint. 

(11) The Quartermaster.—Nobarracks 
is complete without a Quartermaster. 
In such moments as he has to spare 
from either starting rumours or verify- 
ing them, he issues clothing to the 
troops. His idea of a part-worn great- 
coat is a literal one. Generally there 
is only a part of the great-coat left and 
that has certainly been very much worn. 
For deep calling to deep, see under 
Sergeant-Major. 

(12) The Mess Secretary—He is 
everybody's prey. Everything can be 
blamed on him, from the fact that one’s 
batman’s idea of darning a sock is that 
of a “Chain-mail repairer, Class III. 
(unskilled)” to the lack of hot water in 
one’s morning cold bath. For those 
who are of too junior rank to be rude to 
him during meals a suggestion-book is 
provided in the ante-room. 

(13) The Adjutant.—He must be able 
all at the same time to telephone, sign 
returns, and ask the R.S.M. what the 
dickens Private Sling was doing singing 
“1’m tired and wanna go ter bed” at 
six A.M. Outside the Married Officers’ 
Quarters. He is a useful intermediary 
between the junior officers and the 
Colonel in such matters as tours of duty 
and leave. Properly handled, it is esti- 
mated that this last is worth about a 
hundred pounds a year to him. A. A. 








GARDENING FOR THE WEEK. 


How TO MAKE A SIMPLE CUCUMBER 
Frame. For Bratnners. 

THE ordinary amateur of small means 
would often be glad to add to his horti- 
cultural triumphs by producing in due 
season such delicacies as cucumbers, 
melons, pineapples, etc., very acceptable 
in the hot weather so soon to be with 
us, but is deterred by the belief that 
these subjects are difficult to grow and 
require a large outlay. This is quite 
erroneous. Below we give full instruc- 
tions for the creation and maintenance 
of a very satisfactory frame which can 
be made by any resourceful gardener 





with a minimum of expense and labour. 
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An important consideration is the 
selection of a site, which must be chosen 
with due regard to the inclination of the 
ground and the aspect of the sun both 
by day and night. Though the frame 
should not be placed in too sunny a 
position it would be foolish to rush to 
extremes and trust entirely to a north 
light, unless it be made large enough 
to be used as a studio. On the whole 
perhaps the best place to put the frame 
would be somewhere else. 

The ground should then be thoroughly 
cleaned, preferably with carpet soap, 

Now comes the question of materials. 
Any odd pieces of wood lying about may 
be pressed into service, good kinds being 
cedar and sandal-wood, but the best of 
all is well-seasoned teak, easily procur- 
able from any old ship in the neighbour- 
hood. The pernicious practice of joining 
the wood by means of nails is diseour- 
aged nowadays, as the sharp points in- 
jure the tender rootlets of the plants, 

It is quite unnecessary to buy a light 
for the top of the frame; all old bottles, 
glass broken in the house, etc., should 
be saved and the pieces joined with glue 
or stamp-edging. 

The frame being now completed the 
question of a suitable compost arises. 





If cucumbers are the special object it 
must be remembered that they will not | 
tolerate any soil that is lacking in vita- | 
mines ; thus it will readily be seen that | 
sandy or gravelly soils are not to be! 
thought of. On the other hand, clay, 
marl, chalk, tar-paving and all kinds of 
loam must be rigorously excluded, and 
it is hardly necessary to add that animal 
manure is fatal. 

The compost then having been duly 
prepared it is not advisable, as some 
people think, to add wood-ashes or steel- 
filings prior to sowing. 

It should always be borne in mind | 
that the proper temperature and the re- | 
quisite degree of moisture must be main- | 
tained in the frame, and the common | 
error of watering the plants must be | 
avoided. Whenthecucumbersareready, | 
a few may be picked, and the rest either | 
dug in as green manure or saved for | 
beating carpets in the ensuing spring. | 








“WHITE STAR LINE ALE. | 

Cunarp Lrkety To Secure Control. | 

An AMERICAN Dream Fapes.” 

Headlines in Daily Paper. 

We don't know this particular beverage, | 

but can understand the United States 
disappointment. 





“Vionet ATTACK oN PoLice.” 
Headline in Provincial Paper. 
We understand the culprit’s excuse was 
that at the time he was seeing 
the constable’s blue uniform disordered 
his vision. 
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“Mummy, WHEN I’m A BIG MAN J SHALL HAVE A NET TO HIT THE BALL INTO.” 





GROUNDS FOR REPRIEVE. 
— pateectnninn is a life-size dog fashioned realistically 
» 4nd an instant popularity is predicted for it.) 

Fido, full often have you heard me mention, 

When some fresh hayoc met my saddened view, 
That it was my immediate intention 

To get a better garden dog than you, 
One who would never disregard my orders 

And thereby move me to indignant groans 
By utilising my herbaceous borders 

As savings banks for bones. 


And now there comes the news of your successor. 
Here is the very animal I need; 

le is no horticultural transgressor, 
He baits no cat among the new-sown seed ; 














My soul, which your behaviour often harrows, 
Would find his presence like a soothing balm, 
Noting among my marigolds and marrows 
His state of stony calm. 


But, though his merits are indeed beguiling, 
So far from mourning for your coming plight, 
Fido, old lad, I seem to see you smiling, 
And on the whole I fancy you are right; 
Things would be dull, though many a floral treasure 
Bedecked my rod (or pole or perch) of land, 
If, when I came, no glad tail wagged its pleasure, 
No cold nose sought my hand. 


“Prizes FoR AMATEUR GARDENERS.—The Daily ——~ offers large mone- 
tary prizes for the best London gardens (see Pige Nine).”—Dai'y Paper. 





Anyhow they start with the right Cockney atmosphere. 
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| a neat enamelled plate bearing the words 


| better men I have my off days with the 
| screw-driver. 


| charm. 


ins “PUNCH, OR THE LOND 


ON CHARIVARI, 


[May 5, 1996, 





THE POME HAWKER. 


Some time ago a hawker sold my wife 


“No Hawkers.” I spent a Saturday 
afternoon serewing it on the gate. Like 


That warning acted like an insane 
Where hawkers had come as 
single spies they swooped down in bat- 
talions. Soap, flowers, toothbrushes, 
lavender-bags, matches, notepaper, shirt 
buttons, pins, books—they jostled one 
another on the doorstep. Then, at first 
noiseless and unseen, came the Pome 
Hawker. 

I found an envelope in the letter-box 





answered stoutly. “In fact, Sir, a lidy 
furver up this street ‘as jest bought 
twelve copies to send to friends. What 
don’t you like about it, Sir?” 


Go away and do something honest for 
a living.” 


hand and closed the door firmly. 


velope in the letter-box bearing the 
inscription :— 





sider it the very worst pome ever 
written.” ee 
“It's thort ‘ighly of by many, Sir,” he 


“Anything,” I said. “ Everything. 


I fetched the pome, thrust it in his 
But next day there was another en- 
« Price 3 pence each the Author will 


call.” 
This time there were two pomes. 





recover he had got inside the gate and | 


closed it behind him. 


“T brought you 
them two other pomes, Sir,” he said 


“because I thort you might like ‘em | 
better. I picked ’em out speshul as bein’ | 
me best work.” 

“They are even worse than the other,” 
I cried hotly. 

“Sorry, Sir,” he said; “ but they're 
only sixpence, and that’s nothin’ to q 
gent like you.” 

“As a matter of principle,” I bellowed, 
“I would not give you a farthing for 
them.” 

By this time he had contrived to 
take up a commanding position on the 
doormat. 

“Seeing as ‘ow you don’t care for 





one morning. On it was 
written in a laboured hand: 


‘* Price 2 pence the Author 
will eall.” 


Inside wasasingle printed 
sheet, from which with bulg- 
ing eyes I read the follow- 
ing :— 

‘l WISH I WAS A SUNBEAM 
I wish I was a Sunbeam 

A-flashing from the sky 
On man and child and woman 

With bright and shining eve. 
I wish I was a Sunbeam 

To gaily dance and leap, 

| To brightly throw my radiance 

Across the heavens so deep.” 

This kind of thing went 
on for five stanzas, the last 

| concluding with these lines : 
“So it would be my mission 

To give the weary rest, 

To help the weak and sinful, 

To cheer the good and blest. 


Price 2 pence only ladies 
and gentlemen please 
help an invalid which 
is his sole means of 
livelihood.” 








First Tramp, “Is THAT WHAT THEY CALLS A MACKEREL SKY?” 
Second Tramp. “For *RAVEN'S SIKE DON’T REMIND ME 0° GRUB.” 


literchoor, Sir,” he pleaded, 
“won't you give me a trifle 
for the sake o' charity—just 
for a crust of bread -and- 
cheese, Sir ?”’ 

“ Most certainly not!” I 
shouted. ‘Not one farth- 
ing will you ever get out of 
me. Not one single farth- 
ing, you understand.” 

I flung the pomes at his 
feet, slammed the door 
violently and retired in 
triumph. I had pulverised 
the Pome Hawker. 


But the Pome Hawker 
won. All three pomes were 
back in the letter-box next 
day. On the envelope was 
written in the now familiar 
hand :— 





“With the Author's com- 
plements. Nocharge.” | 

“BLACK COAL REPORT.” 

Headline in Daily Paper. 
We await with interest the 
Report on the slate-coloured 











Then I realised that the time had 
|'come when a stand must be made 
| against these hawkers. The infliction, 

always @ nuisance, had become intoler- 
| able. It must be ended. 
_ It so happened that I answered the 
| door myself when the Author called. 
| He was one of those short, fat, 
| heavy-breathing men who have the ap- 





| pearance of being perpetually gorged 
| to repletion. His face was shiny and 
| mottled, he had a large ginger mous- 
| tache, and his breath smelt prodigiously 
| of beer. Anyone with less prospect of 
becoming a sunbeam it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine. 
_ “Goodmorninsir,” he said thickly. 
| “T left a pome ‘ere, Sir, me own un- 
| aided composition and me sole means 
| of livelihood. Price tupns only. I ‘ope 
| you liked it, Sir?” 


The first was headed “True Service" 
and began :— 
“To nobly and with stedfast heart 
Serve all mankind, 
That is what shows the man what has 
A Christian mind.” 

I could read this no further. But 
with misguided curiosity I opened the 
second. Was it possible to plunge still 
deeper into banality? It was. 


“Look at the ant. See how it labours; 
To do its utmost it does try. 
A fine example, friends and neighbours, 
For you and I.” 


The Pome Hawker waylaid me cleverly 
as I was entering the gate. I pointed to 
the enamelled plate. 

“Can you read that?” I demanded 
sternly. 

“I’m notanawker, Sir, buta nauthor,” 





“Like it!” I exclaimed. “I con- 


he replied proudly ; and before I could 
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variety which seems to be our own 
coal merchant's favourite. 
“A NEW ‘TOWN’ IN THE EAST END. 
HOUSING HELD UP BY LACK OF PORT,” 
Evening Paper. 
We always thought beer was the favour- 
ite beverage of the British bricklayer. 


“Among the birds which nest in this sane 
tuary are thrushes, cuckoos, blue tits, Jays, 
blackbirds and water wagtails.” 

Evening Paper. 
Ornithologists will be glad to hear of 
these reformed cuckoos. 





“For the first time during the last ye | 
years a pine martin, which Is acknowledge 
to be a very rare bird, has beea captured oo 
Doon Hill, East Lothian.”—-Sunday Paper. 

A very rare bird indeed, and, as Hamlet 
observed to Polonius, ‘‘ Methinks it ts 


like a weasel.” 
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GOLOSHES SIZE TEN. 


Ir happened last winter. 

«If you imagine,” I began, “that I 
am going to wade two miles in the 
snow in my dancing shoes : 

«“ Nonsense!" cried Charles heartily. 
“Why, it’seasy. You wear your ordin- 
ary boots for the walk and just carry 
your pumps and a dry pair of socks for 
the dance.” 

“] see,” I replied sarcastically. ‘And 
dry the bottoms of your trousers with 
the clean towel in the bathroom. After- 
wards you put on your nice wet boots 
and socks again for the two miles home. 
Charming! Personally,” I concluded, 
“if I must come I shall go and buy 
some good big snow-shoes.” 

“Very well,” he said; ‘I shall stick 
to my own method and we shall see 
which works best.” 

Of course mine was the better plan 
in theory, but unfortunately our village 








in shirts or eggs, or anything like that, 
could hardly be expected to rise to snow- 
shoes. However, after much climbing 
and burrowing, the old man produced 
one pair of goloshes. 

“These are size ten,” he said, ‘‘so 
you'll get ‘em on all right.” 

I take eights, so I could “ get ‘em on 
all right.” 
take them off. There being no choice, 
my arm, and at a quarter- past eight 
that evening we started off through the 
snow to our dance. 











tried to walk through six inches of 
| snow in goloshes size ten. I began 
| with a sort of up-and-down motion, 
| rather like a man walking over ploughed 
clay after a full day's work. 
I turned my toes down hard 
to keep the goloshes on at all, 
but even so the heels flapped 
down and folded themselves 
underneath so that I trod on 
them, 

For a time I carried on my 
Walking experiments in peace 
because Charles was engaged 
i trying to exert his influence = 
over Theo. Theo, by the way, 
is short for Theophilus, and 
means Charles's puppy. The 
hame was originally given to 
him (Charles’s knowledge of 
Greek being rather thin) on 
theground that he knowsevery- 
thing worth knowing; where 


where you keep your slippers, and what 


tan do something else. 








shop, though it keeps a very nice line | 


t was also quite easy to) 


however, | bore my purchase back under | 


I don’t know whether you have ever | 





you really want him to do, so that he| 








caught me up again. So did Theo. 


him off. ‘Go Homr.” 


the spirit of the thing. (He has only 








| 


| 
} 
| 


! 
| 
| 





“WHAT FUN WE 4RE HAVING TO-NIGHT!” 


| . . 

| just learnt to say this really well, and 
\is rather proud of it.) Here Charles 
ithrew a snowball at him. 

“Hurrah,” cried Theo. ‘This is a 
isplendid game. What fun we are havy- 
ing to-night!” 

} . 

| He tasted the snowball just to make 
sure about it and then cantered up for 


“Sre wat I've FOUND.” 


nes are to be found, for instance, and | more. So we had to give in and let) times. 


| him come. 


| in three dimensions at all. 


Theo turned homewards and Charles | snow had been troddendown. A friendly 
“Grrr. ...” growled Charles, shooing | we passed. 


‘ 1. - ” : . . . a 
‘Grrr. . . .” said Theo, entering into| next week and he’s practising the 


| 
| 
ea Not a move. | 
| 
| 


his time I had given up walking | suasion. 
f° sy sak i found it |a hundred yards, and then, for Charles | 
| 


policeman permitted himself a smile as 
‘My friend hopes to get some skating 


action,” Charles explained at once. 
And then aside, “ He's all right really, | 
constable, and I can manage him if he 
gets one of his attacks.” 

I trudged on doggedly, buoyed up by 
the thought of how wet Charles's feet 
would be before long. The heels of the 
goloshes still insisted on folding them- 
selves underneath most of the time, 
which was uncomfortable but reassuring, 
because I could tell by the feel that the 
goloshes were still there. At intervals, 
when a heel had slipped up into the 
right position somehow, 1 would be 
struck with a sudden fear that I had 
dropped one golosh altogether, and stop 
and peer back for some dark object on 
the snow. 

Only once did I see anything. I 
shuffled back a few yards, and found it 
was part of an old sock, which someone 
else must have dropped. 

‘‘Come on,” said Charles encourag- | 
ingly. “Only about a mile now. At 
least, a mile for me; about one-and-a- 
half for you if you keep on going back 
to look at things.” 

As the goloshes never did come off, 
[ gained confidence in time and gave 
up looking back. Presently, after I had | 
been sliding along with unusual comfort, | 
one foot suddenly began to feel very | 
cold and wet. Simultaneously Theo 
trotted up with a‘‘find.” His head was 
of necessity held very high, and his fore- 
legs travelled well out sideways to pre- 
vent him tripping over his burden. 

‘See what I've found,” he said, 
tossing it about proudly. 

* Looks like a golosh,” sug- 
gested Charles. 
“It is a golosh,” I said, 
, “To be quite accurate, it is a 
left golosh. I'll give you three 
guesses how I know.” 
we “Come here, Theo. 
dog.” 











Good 


“ Good boy. 
Drop it, Theo.” 

Charles moved towards him, | 
and Theo sheered off sideways, 
taking his prize with him. 

“ All right, Charles,” I as- 
sured him. “ Leaveittome. I 
know how to get it. G-r-r-r.... 
Go nome!” | shouted. 

Theo can be obedient some- 
This was one of the times, and 
he started off home without further per- 
We pursued him fitfully for 


Fetch it, then. | 





“Good dog; go home,” said Charles | better to keep in one plane, just sliding refused to go to the dance alone, 
persuasively. “Home, Theo, go home.” | my feet along the ground where the | followed him the rest of the way. On 
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| bother,” I said generously. 
| mind, 
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Rear-Admiral (lo Navy Candidate). “How wovutp rou perinen A Rear-ApminaL?” 
Boy. “Tak Lowes? tyre or ApmimaL, Sir.” 


reaching home I| suggested that one of 
us ought to goand telephone. “Call,” 
I said. 

“Tails,” he cried. “Dash you! Very 
well, 1'll ring up and tell them what 


"No. 
¥ 
I'll go and do it myself.” 
So I did. 
You see, Charles would probably have 
got the story all wrong. I mean he 


Don't 
don't 


thought it over. 


_ would probably have got it all right. 








At the 1.L.P. Conference :— 
“ Miss Margaret Bondfield attended the con 


| ference when it began, but it was announced 
| now that she had been taken with influenza, 
| and the delegates sent her a magsage of sym 


pathy.”—Kvening Paper. 
Deeds, not words. 





“With one or two exceptions, the meetings 


| under National Hunt rules have been ex 


ceptionally flat,’’—Daily Paper. 


| It is not true, however, that the Jockey 
| Club means to retaliate by introdue- 
| ing some stiff obstacles into the Derby 
| course, including a water-jump at Tat- 
tenham Corner. : 


a nee 
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QUININE, 


Iv has been said of the cinchona-tree 
that its bark is worse than its bite. 
This I can scarcely credit when I con- 
sider my personal experience. But be- 
fore relating it I will introduce some of 
those general considerations with which 
every essay should begin. 

Formerly it was a matter of common 
knowledge that quinine was an absolute 
specific for malaria; in fact the only real 
specific known to medicine. Quinine 
attacked and killed the malarial germs 
in the blood in a million hand-to-hand 
struggles. 

[t is now known that all this is un- 
true—a perfect example of the progress 
of medical science. Phe present idea is 
that quinine is merely a dope for the 
phagocytes; and I am quite wpe 
to hear in a few years’ time that it is 
only the medium of a faith cure. 

Anyhow, I am quite certain that in 
India, where even health is militarised 
and illness is often regarded as a court- 
martial affair, quinine is still used as 
an instrument of discipline. Old 





Colonel Blackrigg, Civil Surgeon at 





Arampur, used to boast that he had 
banished malaria from the region. He 
defied anyone to show him a real case. 
And certainly nobody dared to ap 
proach him a second time with com- 
ylaints of ague or recurring high fever. 
Ihus, so far as his knowledge went, 
malaria had been stamped out in 
Arampur. 
When I first went to the station | 
-I was of course very young at the 
time--I did not know what bene- 
ficent work he had done in clearing 
the district of the disease, so when he 
asked in his genial manner, “ Well, 
what the blazes is the matter with 
you?” I innocently answered, “ Malaria, 
I think, Sir.” ; 
Nonsense,” said he affably ; “don't 
tell me that rot.” But when he had 
examined me he felt slightly less con- 
fident. 
“You just want a stiff dose of quit 
ine,” was his second pronouncement. 
“But, Sir,” I objected, “I have a 
ready taken two bottles of quinine. 
“Yes,” he roared, “I know; a 
muck in tablet form, That stuft 18 
useless; you can’t even taste it. 
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It seemed that the taste was an 
essential part of the cure. 

«Powder for you, my boy,” he voci- 
ferated; “ten grains three times a day, 
And don't let me hear you mention the 
word malaria again.” 

However, the fever persisted and I 
was forced to consult him again. 

“Are you taking that quinine regu- 
larly?” he inquired. 

“Yes, Sir; as you ordered,” 

“Then double the dose; you aren't 
taking enough. Why, your hearing 
isn't affected yet.” 

Evidently the Colonel was alarmed, 
for he began to come to my bungalow 
three times a day and make me absorb 
the vile stuff in his presence. I had 
overcome some of the horrors of the 
powder by rolling it in a cigarette-paper 
and swallowing the whole. On his first 
visit he caught me in the act and a 
terrible scene followed. 

“T tell you,” he thundered,“ you must 
taste it, Do you think I'm going to let 
a young tick like you have malaria in 
my district? Now pour a twenty-grain 
packet into some lime-juice and drink 
itup, I'll be back before tiffin to see 
you take your second dose,” 

At the end of a week I was quite 
| deaf as a result of the drug and we com- 
| munieated by means of pencil and paper. 
| This, so to speak, took the edge off his 
jtongue. His diction became less, shall 
| We say, colloquial, but he was as deter- 
| mined as ever. 

“Glad to know you are deaf,” he 
wrote. “ Another week's courseand your 
digestion won't be worth twopence.” 

His prediction provedcorrect, Within 
| 4 few days | was experiencing all the 
wter-horrors of homard a Ul’ Américane 
without having enjoyed the previous 
ecstasy, 

A later written message ran, “The 
quinine is acting splendidly; your eye- 
tight should begin to fail very soon.” 

Next day I gave in. Before his arrival 
I had prepare | my opening speech; * | 
am now quite cured, 1 can never be 
sufficiently grateful for your——" 

His face glowed with delight. 

What did J say ?” he wrote briskly. 
“T knew it.” . 
Sa he gave me a look and started 
ss oe. This time his message 
cecin _ are well, why are you 
g like that ? 
wen, ceive him or that quinine 
eke s > ] pretended not to be 
ane 4 us Writing in order to gain 
cont ren at last I said, “1 always 
€ in the presence of senior 
officers,” 





i 
| 
; 
| 
i 
| 


meitlooked at me in an almost fatherly 
mer, then he stooped and wrote 
“gain, ‘The next moment he was waving 
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Limployer, “ Wein, 1 Hope You WILL 
WAY, I SHALL, PROBABLY HAVE SOMETHING 
RETURN.” 
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ENJOY YOUR HoLpays, Siupson, By rie 
RATHER SERIOUS TO BAY TO YOU ON Youn 








When he had been gone a short time 
[ pulled the paper towards me, His 
last words were, “There is nothing like 
quinine.” And for once I heartily agreed 
with him. 

I must admit that I have never had 
malaria since that day. True, my teeth 
have sometimes chattered involuntarily 
and I have on occasion registered as 
high as one hundred and-two, but that 
was not malaria, Oh,no! Iam ofa 
nervous temperament, and, after all, 
thermometers are untrustworthy. 

BP. W. 
Another Headache for the Historian. 

Of the new “round-about” trafhe 
system in Trafalgar Square: 

“The harassed folk ave the pedestrians, who 
find that one-way traffic is surprisingly diffi 
cult and hair-raising when they try to cross 
the road,"—-Hvening Paper. 

“ Pedestrians were startled to find that the 
notorious ‘ death-trap’ crossing between Nel- 
son’s lions and Whitehall, where Londoners 
daily fly for their lives, was so deserted that 
several throws would have been possible for 
anyone who chose to play marbles there ” 











Same paper, Saive day. 





A FUTILE PROTEST, 

‘* Fine transparent veils will be worn with 
the season's cloche hata,.”.—F'ashion Note.) 
Wirnout a veil my pretty Grace 

Like some fresh-opened blossom 

glows ; 

The tints of lily and of rose 
In her complexion | can trace, 


'Tis but a filmy thing of lace, 
But she looks sweeter, as she knows, 
Without a veil. 


Yet now she veils her pretty face; 

It is the fashion, | suppose, 

Set by the Millinery Shows. 

T say a veil is out of place-- 
Without avail, 

From an article about the Porr 
LAUREATE t— 

+ How far up is it?’ he asked, 

‘ Four flights,’ I answered. 

‘We'll take them two at a time,’ he said, 
‘Watch me!’ and he capered up... in an 
astonishingly agile way.'’—/’rewincial Payer. 
Due, no doubt, to long practice on the 
steep slopes of Parnassus, 
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“LIZARDS'' AND THEIR PUPILS: A COMMON RIVIERA EXHIBITION. 





STATE RECOGNITION. 
(More Gilbertiano.) 
Ar Wapping stairs lived Ivan Grew ; 
| A bishop’s crozier shook he ; 
A resident of Wapping too 
Was Peter Blobbs the bookie. 


No more antagonistic pair 
On dry land or aboard ship 
Could be encountered anywhere 
Than Peter and his lordship. 


Piump Peter had a loud check suit ; 
He lived by gains improper ; 

This Ivan loved the Absolute 
And donned a curious topper. 


| “ Pooh! pooh!” hislordshipused to shout 
As Peter passed the Palace, 
“ Your job is working chances out, 
That 's why you ’ve grown so callous.” 
| “Fie! fie!” his lordship used to sneer, 
| _ “All gambling should be jumped on; 
| I flout Newmarket and I fleer 
At Doncaster and Plumpton.” 


| Poor Peter was a deal nonplussed 
And writhed with indignation 

| To hear thus scornfully discussed 
His favourite occupation. 


| 
“You laugh, my lord,” he sternly said, 


‘Yet, though you deem me so low, 
_ All Johnaies to some trade are bred ; 
_ Episcopari nolo.” 


— 


~ 





Then Mr. Cuurcuit.’s Budget came, 


And both from casting mutual blame 


Good Ivan vowettthe awful toll 


And both observed the taxes, 


Went off in private waxes. 


Would sanction people's sinnings ; 
But Peter Blobbs was up the pole 
Because it pared his winnings. 


The Bishop took his fountain-pen 
And wrote The Times a beauty 

Beginning, * Sir,—All decent men 
Abominate this duty.” 


Which Peter read, and thought, “ Ho, no, 
I bain’t so blooming awful, 

No, not by half as them what go 
And make my business lawful.” 


He took his gamp and started straight 
To seek his lordship’s pardon, 

But had a fit inside the gate— 
They found him in the garden. 


The Bishop went and picked him up 
And brought him round with brandy, 

Cold beef-steak pie and claret-cup 
And sticks of sugar-candy. 


Thereon these two of different bent 
Became by process rurhmy 

From wrath against the Government 
Incompartbly chummy. 


At noon and night by Wappimg Stairs 


ee 








yl! 
Meyers! savaens 





About diocesan affairs, 

Australia and the weather. 

Old yarns about a whisky-peg 

To Ivan now seem sweeter ; 

The story of the curate’s egg 

Ecstaticises Peter. 

Each day he grows more mild in looks, 
Less roystering and less sporty; 

He’s started reading Ivan's books— 
They number nearly forty. 

His books he also loves to lend ; 
The Bishop likes to see ‘em; 

Last week I hear he put his friend 
Up for the Athenwum. 


And oft with lively joke and song 
Directed at the Budget 

These two will join the merry throng 
Newmarketwards who trudge it. 

Nay, worst of all—it makes me weep, 
But trath must have recorders— 

Old Grew has entered for a sweep, | 
While Blobbs is “ taking Orders.’ 


y 


yor. 


“In conelusion Mr, Churchill said that the 
Government did not think the betting tax 
would be so difficult to collect or to administer 
as was the silk hat.'"—Daily Paper. 

On the subject of collecting hats the 
CHANCELLOR speaks, of course, if we 
may believe the caricaturists, W! 


























They meet and talk together 
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unique authority. 
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| A MIXED OPPOSITION. 


BooxMakErR (choosing his words with care, to Bishop). “ MY LONG-LOST BROTHER, I REJOICE 
THAT YOU SHARE MY HORROR OF THIS INIQUITOUS IMPOSITION.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
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i WLP er e : Fal. 
THE EX-CHANCELLORS. 
“ So one and all set up a roar 
And laughed and hooted more and more.”—Struwwelpeter. 
Mr. Cuurcuitt, Mr. Luoyp Georar, Sir Rosert Horne anp Mr. Snowpden. 


| Monday, April 26ih.—The CHance- 
Lor or THE ExcHEQUER always plays to 
a full House on Budget night, but con- 
_ trary to tradition nothing particularly 
SBappy was put on in the way of a 
| Question-time curtain-raiser. 
| The most topical Questions concerned 
_ certain wealthy persons who attempt to 
(defeat the CHANCELLOR oF THE Ex- 
| CHEQUER’s ruthless search for revenue 
| by fleeing to the Channel Islands. Mr. 
| Cuurcnti1 assured the House that our 
_ British Frisians must not expect to elude 
the Internal Revenue Department's 
| Sutomatic milking-machine merely by 
| pretending to be Jerseys. The Cxan- 
| CRLLOR having intimated in his answer 
| that he recognised the particular case 
| towhich most of the Questions referred, 
| Mr. Ssowpen invited him to name the 
| political party to which the gentleman 
| Nn question had adhered. “From the 
| Point of view of the Inland Revenue 
|there is no such thing as a political 
| party,” retorted Mr. CuurcHmun. 
|. A Budget debate is not what it was 
inthe old days when the wateh-dogs of 
the Treasury yelped with pain every 
| time @ Pert or a GLapstone let go of a 
| Sovereign, and expansive Ministers en- 
trusted with the nation’s shopping were 
warned by a thrifty electorate to bring 
back the right change. It may be that 
| the enormous figures in which the post- 
war budgeteer deals stun the House 
and the country into a sort of uncom- 
Prehending numbness. Or it may be 





of what is known as the “ incidence of 
taxation” have become so expert at 
passing on the jolt to the next in circuit 
and so ad infinitum that there is no 
shock. 


“ToT-tuT! BANG GO FIVE MORE SAXPENCES. 
I pon’? APPROVE OF THESE GAMES OF 
CHANCE.” 


Mr. Cuurcuiii’s speech was shorter 
than many of its kind, and better cast 
than most of them, for he never wan- 
dered off into irrelevancies or gave dis- 
proportionate attention to matters of 





| that those who receive the first impact 


small concern. There was always 4 








daring simile or a soothing mot forth- 
coming just when the figures threatened 
to become tedious. As for the matter 
of the speech, one saw the financial 
tree being shaken with adroitness and 
vigour in equal proportions. Rare and 
refreshing fruits, some, like the betting- 
tax, a bit on the green side, others, like 
the four million gently detached from 
M. Peret—a sort of Souvenir de Con- 
grés pear—a little over-ripe, tumbled 
into the CHANCELLOR’s receptive lap; 
while the ten-year extension of the 
McKenna Duties fell squash on the 
Free Trade Benches opposite. 

Mr. SNowpen congratulated the Cuan- 
CELLOR on his manner, and signified his 
intention of assailing his proposals at 
a later stage. He seemed particularly 
impressed with the CHanceLLor 'salmost 
painless extraction of an odd five million 
from the brewers. 

Mr. Lioyp Grorce asked the Cnan- 
CELLOR to remember that two Com- 
mittees of men predisposed in favour of 
a taxon betting bad finally decided 
against it. He also deplored the return 
to the gold standard and the CuanceL- 
Lor’s raid on the Road Fund, but added 
his meed of felicitation on the Cman- 
CELLOR’s “fine Parliamentary achieve- 
ment.” 

Sir Ropert Horne included the tax- 
payer in his felicitations—on what he 
had done in repaying his creditors rather 
than on how i had been done by the 
CHANCELLOR—and put in a word for the 
super-taxpayer. Sir H. Pace Crorr 
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| the expense of the public. 


the consensus of the House 
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put in quite a number of words for the | round of golf. The implied suggestion Budget Resolutions Sir Ronert Horne 

that the royal and ancient pastime 1s a 
game of chance arcused strong protest 
Mr. Hivos 


safeguarding of the steel industry. 


Tuesday, April 27th.—An unusually | 


large number of indignant Peers set!from Mr. Macquisten. 


about the Ministry of Trans- 
port this afternoon and, led 
by Lord Montacu or Brav- 
Liev, roundly accused the 
Ministry of bolstering up an 
obsolete tramway system at 


The First CoMMISSIONER OF 
Works defended the Min- 
istry’s action as stoutly as 
circumstances permitted, but 


was clearly in favour of what 


| Lord Pattiimore described = 


| a noted revolutionary forcibly 


| the Foreign Office to treat 


as a “fair fight and no == 

favour” between the trams ze 

and the buses. , 
The sad case of Mr. Guose, 


separated from his finger - 
prints by the French author- 
ities while visiting a friend 
in Pondicherry, found Mr. 
Lansbury more than usually 
plaintive; but he failed to 
shake the determination of 


the matter with silent equa- 
nimity. 

The Minister or Transport assured 
Mr. Nayvor that there was no inten- 
tion of adopting the gyratory system at 
Ludgate Circus. The question of erect- 
ing something—an unchippable police- 
man or a statue of Mr. Cook, the Father 


| of the Circular Tour—for the traftic to 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


J 


gyrate around does not therefore arise. 
The House settled down to hear 


| Mr. Snowpen make mincemeat of the 
| Budget, but Mr. Snowpen is one of 


those mills that grind slowly as well 


| as exceedingly small, and a speech really 


notable in the manner of its dealing with 
the complicated question of national 
credit was overloaded with the sort of 
debating points that every ex-Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has aimed at every 
Chancellor of the Exchequer since Bud- 
gets first began. Mr. R. McNem 
likened Mr. Sxowpen to the officials 


| of Dantus who sought occasion against 


i 





| 
| 


| of the unconsidered trifles to which the 





sometimes ventured half-a-crown on a 


the prophet Danien, but intimated 
that on the present occasion the lions 
would remain innocuous. Sir Joun 
Srmon recalled what was said about Sir 
Wiruiam Harcourt, that the “ power 
and prehensile character of his mind 
were like the trunk of an elephant, 
equally able to pick up a pin or uproot 
a tree;” and took exception to several 


CHaANceLLor had laid his devastating 
proboscis, The betting-tax also aroused 
his ire, though he confessed that he had 


~ 


The Head (Mr. F 
DON'T KNOW WHAT THE AUDIENCE WILL 
ANCE, BUT WE NUST DO OUR BEST TO KEEP 1T GOING.” 





PENNY-WISE SUPPORT. 


. G. Penny, to the Tail, Sir Frepric 


Youn said they should abandon theidea 
that expenditure must necessarily be 
good because it was benevolent, and 
urged the Government to encourage 
self-help by refusing further to come 





AN ANCIENT MONUMENT. 
Lorp Pret, 


to the assistance of trade or of indi- 
viduals. Another friendly eritic on these 
limes was Mr. Penny, who however 
strongly supported the betting-tax. 





Wednesday, April 28th.—On the 








THINK OF THIS PERPORM- 











gave a general blessing to the Cuay. 
CELLOROF THE ExcuHegQuer, but thought 
him a trifle too ready, when the 
question of responsibility for 
expenditure arose, to “ Dass 
the buck” to the faithful of | 
his ownparty. Mr. Runemay | 
denounced the betting-tax, 
which he said would haye | 
s the effect of sending the book. | 
¢ nakers to join the super-tax | 
dodgers in Jersey, and inti- | 
mated that if and when his | 
party got to the Treasury 
Bench again the McKenna | 
Duties would get a short | 
shrift. But another financial | 
pundit, Sir Frepric Wise, 
gave the Budget general if | 
critical support. 
Mr. Cnuscain, replying 
“jn all meekness” to Sir | 
Rornert Horne, maintained 
that it was the Conservative 
Party and the House gener- 
ally and not the CuanceLtor 
oF THE EXCHEQUER that was 
really responsible for expen: | 
diture. He derided the sug. | 
gestion that the betting-tax | 
would drive speculators to the 
street-bookmakers and drew an amusing | 
picture of the backer who for the sake | 
of extra odds equal to a shilling in the | 
pound was expected to “ go wandering | 
about in the districts of some manv- | 
facturing town looking for a mysterious | 
individual into whose hand he might | 
surreptitiously press half-a-dollar.” 
Thursday, April 29th.—At theinstance | 
of Lord Bravcuamp, who as one of the | 
“auld lichts” of the Liberal Party takes | 
a natural interest in departed glories, | 
Lord Peet told the House of Lords | 
what the Office of Works was doinginthe | 
way of preserving ancient monuments, | 
and the House—an ancient monument | 
which has had some difliculty of late in | 
preserving itself—heard with sympa-— 
theticattention that over twenty “major 
monuments had passed under the First 
Commissioner's care since 1925. 
Lord Crawrorp then broke into | 
rhapsody on Waterloo Bridge, which 
he described as ‘the greatest architec: | 
tural and artistic monument that Brit- 
ain possessed of the nineteenth century, 
and denounced the “ vulgar and dele- | 
terious practice of restoration.” Lord | 
Pex. sympathised, but intimated that 
the L.C.C. was not to be easily diverted | 
from its deleterious course. 
IntheCommons the Home Secretasy | 
told Mr. PrraricK - LAwgENcE, =| 
wants the legal age of marriage raised, 
that the more he delved into the ancient | 
marriage laws the more difficult the | 
subject became, and that he rather | 
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LITTLE-KNOWN VOCATIONS. 


| COMMITTEE OF SPECIALISTS AT SEASIDE RESORT TESTING DECK-CHAIRS FOR THE COMING SEASON, 























thought the legal age for marriage would 
turn out to be two. “Is not that a 
“ question for the Committee on 
uvenile Delinquents?” inquired Mr. 
GRENFELL. 

Is Napoleon brandy an antique or a 
work of art, or does it still come under 
| the vulgar but dutiable head of “ wines 
| andspirits”? Sir. Barner suggested 
| that it should be admitted free under 
| one of the former classifications, but Mr. 
| MoNeiu1 declined to commit himself. 
| The House, on the motion to go into 
Committee on Civil Service Estimates, 
discussed Empire Trade. Mr. Wap- 
| DINGTON, the mover, thought there could 
not be too much of it and argued that 
| the Overseas Trade Department should 

advertise itself better, particularly to 

the cotton industry. Mr. Barnes, of 
| East Ham, said, Alas! his poor black 
brother, or words to that effect, and 
| declined to stand by and see him ex- 
ge for the benefit of British capital. 
| Mr. Jounston made sarcastic reference 
‘to the fact that the Government which 
professed to represent the Empire had 
recently guaranteed two millions to a 
Greek electrical scheme undertaken by 
& French firm. ‘ 
° Dr. Haven Guxsr wanted the 
: ee to send out “a clarion call 
the a wages,” but said nothing about 
se rade Unions emitting a fanfare on 

half of harder work. 
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WHEN the cushats are a-cooing 
And the froggins gone a-wooing 
In the muddle 
Of the puddle 
That was never known to drain; 
And the orange-tip ’s a-caper 
Like a flighty bit of paper 
Down the thicket 
By the wicket 
That is entrance to the lane; 
Then I grip my trusty weapon 
(It’s a sturdy-handled net) 
And I sally forth a-sweeping 
Just to see what I can get. 


| sweep the dainty blooming 
And the leafage unassuming 
Of the hedgerows 
And the sedgerows 
Where the little folk of spring, 
From their footholds flippy-flopping, 
In their myriads come dropping 
Till the set 
Of my net 
Is all bulging in a ring; 
Then I sit and wipe my forehead 
(I am elderly and stout) 
And with infinite precaution 
I sort the fairies out. 


There are some who stagger laden 
‘Neath a sack of spider's eggs ; 
There are others wind the clock-work 

Of a midge’s little legs, 





Or build a hippy-hopper’s house 
With bubble pearlo' ot froth, 
Or polish up the spectacles 
Of some old granny moth. 
There's one who always rides upon 
A baby woolly bear ; 
You may not sort him out at all 
(He’s very, very, very small), 
But all the same he’s there. 








$n the Children’s Cause, 

Mr. Punch must again be impor- 
tunate on bebalf of the Crippled Children 
of the HeritageCraft Schools at Chailey, 
Sussex. There is no charity that has a 
firmer place in his affections. It stands 
in great need of help, and on Wednes- 
day next, May 12th, it is to hold a 
Festival Dinner at the Savoy Hotel 
(Embankment entrance), at 7.30 for 8, 
followed by a dance (inclusive tickets, 
£2 2s.), when it is hoped that a large 
sum may be raised for the perfecting of 
its splendid equipment. This is a work 
which Mr. Punch eagerly commends on 
the strength of personal knowledge, 
and he appeals to his readers’ goodwill, 
of which he has already had proof, to 
do it such service as lies in their power 
by contributing to the Chairman's list 
of donations. 

Gifts should be addressed to the 
Hon. Treasurer, Heritage Craft Schools, 
Chailey, Sussex. 
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| right to live his own 
| larly her own—life (as the jargon goes) 
| it is perhaps a little too late to do a tilt 


| mindedness. 
| rather old-fashioned ridicule the“ rescue 


| draws the pay of a Chureh 


| ceased, if ever it began, to 
| subscribe. 


| whom we are invited to ad 
| mire, is a masterpiece of in 


| broadmindedness he pours 


| sake of her attractions) and 


| he should marry the girl; but 
| this he isn’t man enough to 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Tye Resevr Party” (Comupy). 
In an age when everybody claims the 
and more particu- 


against the discredited bogey of narrow- 
In holding up to some 


party” that sets oul to reclaim Ilermione 
Gordon from her irregular mode of life 
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All this however might have mattered 
little if he had been honestly serious in 
his inconsistencies; but he starts, and 
continues, as a buffoon, and, except that 
he shows a certain stolid persistence in 
keeping alive the scandal of a pretty 
typist in his bachelor parsonage, he has 
no mind of his own. ‘ What,” he asks 
his sister when she advances a fantastic 
claim to broadmindedness——“* what is 
the use of broadmindedress if you have 
no mind to be broad with?” And this, 












, 

[May 5, 1996 | 
} 

this was too much to ask, and ] te | 
no stomach for his final rhetoric about 
the ideal of a Church that should be « al 
vital factor " in people's lives, 
Mr. Auprey Marner, who played the | 
part, got all the possible fun out of it 
but little else, for there was little else 
to be got. Ifhe hoped (which I doubt) | 
to persuade us to believe in him he was | 
doomed to disappointment, But apart 
from a tendency to abruptness and 
ygaucherie in his movements he did as | 


Miss Payiiis Morais 1s just reviving a| though he didn’t seem to know jt, was} well as could be expected. 


corpse for the joy of knocking it down. | 
What we want to-day—and 
what indeed we pet bere, but 
without the author's appar- 
ent intention-——is a satire on 
the cant of broadmindedness 
that wears the uniform and 


to whose creed it has long 


The Reverend Timothy Bray, 


sincerity. In his professed 


contempt on the rescue 
party and on all people 

preferably missionaries—-who 
“interfere” with the lives and 
views of others; yet himself 
he retrieves Hermione (for the 


his 
own house as his typist, thus 
bringing on his bald head the 
condemnation of a scandal 
ised neighbourhood and an 
outraged bishop. ‘The obvious 
solution, freely tendered by 
all those whose concern it 
doesn’t happen to be, is that 


gives her sanctuary in 


do. In the end he is cut out, 
under his eyes, by a fellow- 
cleric (billeted on him for a few 
days) who is narrow-minded 
enough to be a missionary. 
The Rev. Timotivy is so charitable that 
this girl, who had run off with e married 
man simply because the duties of a 
hospital nurse bored her, and then lived 
with another man in a block of flats 
frequented by women of the street, is 
declared by him to be as desirable a 
mate as any virgin; so catholic of heart 
that he tells a prostitute (no modern 
play is complete without one of these) 
that if ever a sad man has found solace 
in her society she may count with confi- 
dence on getting to heaven; and yet, 
as he recognises in a rare spasm of self 
revelation, he has no charity for those 


who need it most, nainely the unchar- 
itable. 


He vu 
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a question which he would have found 
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SMART MISSIONARY WORK, 
wne Gordon 


Mr 
Mr, 


Jeremiah Tulkhart FREDERICK 


Timothy Bray . Aupney Matin 


difficult to answer if addressed to him- 
self, Ife failed indeed, and badly, to 
answer one very awkward question 
which Hermione put to him. ‘ How,” 
she asked, “did you come to enter the 
Church?" “ Don't be a cynic” was 
all the answer he could think of. Yet 
Hermione was nothing like a cynic ; she 
merely reflected the very natural curi- 
osity of every member of the audience 
who possessed an elementary sense of 
fitness. 

Krom time to time the Rev. Timothy, 
having firmly established in our minds 
his taste for puerile humour, wanted us 
to take him seriously when he attacked 
the narrowness of the unco’ guid; but 





Miss Mencia SWINBURNE, | 
LLoYp, 


Miss Mercia” Swinpurne was some. | 
thing more than passable as | 
the type (less common in life 
than in art) which can toueh 
unsavoury things without | 
any visible effect on its vir. 
gival purity. But she could | 
not make the character of 
Hermione appear as probable | 
as that of Madelon in the 
earlier scenes of Lullaby; | 
for Hermione was not the | 
drifting vietim of eireum- | 
stance, but deliberately chose 
what she was pleased to call 
a life of “freedom.” 
Of the rest, Miss Kari! 
JOouNSON (as Lady Holmes of | 
the rescue party) made a good 
prattler; Mr.GiLnert Rereme | 
(with a rather unlikely taste | 
for spiritualistic communion 
with Praro), a good butler; 
Messrs. Eric Sranney and 
Bremner WiLLs, good hier- 
arehs (orthodox); Mr. Paep- 
erick Lioyp (in the Livine- 
BKTONE style brought up to 
date), a good missionary; Mr, 
Muror Makenam (as a flat 
agent who was prepared to 
accommodate his lighter 
clientéle for a consideration), | 
a good cad; and Miss Hitpa 
Brocr- Porrer (one of his | 
tenants), a good prostitute. | 
suspect Miss PHYLLIS 
Morris of having read M. | 
Cutment Vauter’s recent) 
romance, Mon Curé chez les Riches. 
But the lovable Abbé Pellegrin, with | 
his devastating slang caught from the | 
poilus with whom he served in the | 
trenches, his scandalous contempt for | 
the formalities of the Church, his noble | 
ardour in preaching and practising the | 
essentials of true religion and charity, 
bears little resemblance, except for @ 
certain fecklessness which they share, 
to Miss Mornis’s frivolous advocate of | 
a broader Christianity. I'm not sure) 
that I don’t prefer the old stage way of | 
putting up silly curates to be giggled 
at; there at least no pretence Was made 
that they were an thing but silly. : 
You will not, i hope, mistake The 
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Rescue Party for a great play, or even 
for the stuff of sound propaganda ; but 
it seemed to give a lot of fairly innocent 

ure when I saw it on the second 
night ; and I should say that its happy 
things outnumbered its banalities. So, 
if you are content to have a loud and 
easy laugh now and then, it is my 
‘advice that you should go and see it; 
| ou will at least be rescued for a 
| brief evening from the strain of think- 
| ing too much. 





| «ConionaNus (Srratvorp Fesrivat). 
| The lovely sleepy little town of Strat- 
| ford was all a-buzz on its hero's birth- 
iday. In general 1 do not care vastly 
| for the traflic of shrines. When, making 

pleasant conversation with Phyllis at 
imine inn, | said, “1 suppose Winniam 
| SHAKRSRA KE occasionally gets a little 

on your nerves?" she replied, “Oh, no, 
| Sir; we get so as not to notice it at 
jal.” A charming sidelight! But our 
| Phyllis was an exception—too busy no 

doubt attending to our comfort, ‘The 
‘friendly streets were thronged with 
|complacent citizens grinning proudly 
| andexpectantly, Rubber-necks twisted 
| with anew fervour. Everybody that was 
| anybody “had a plan.”” And no wonder. 
| Great things had been done and were 
\tobe done. Fire had come down from 
| heaven and consumed one of the least 





| lovely buildings that had ever been put 
ea the memory of a creator 
| Oimperishable beauty. Let 
| this be taken as no slur upon 
| the generous founder, the late 
| Mr. Onartes FLower, for the 
| gods had inspired his good 
deed at a moment when mid- 
Vietorian architecture had 
| beached its nadir. But anew 
bloom has burgeoned in a 
| happier age, Mr. AncHipaLp 
Fiower, to carry on the not- 
| able tradition of his family. 
‘The flames had hardly got 
| the better of the firemen be- 
(fore this worthy citizen had 
_ Suaranteed all immediate ex- 
_ penses and a further generous 
, Sum towards re-endowment ; 
(the burgesses had met and 
Within a quarter-of-an-hour 
Voted further monies with a 
meee not incident to 
Urgesses; Mr, Brmars 
ADAMS, the producer, Mr. 
Dussaucr, architect, 
and Mr. Price, master builder 
of Stratford, were measuring 
nd for the conversion 
of the modest local cinema 
into an adequate theatre for 
the Festival presentation. It 
Was indeed a Saga of Heroes 
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week only hinted at the half, Had not 
bricklayers, defying the lightning of 
their unions, laid bricks as swiftly as 





Heed ft 0e~w 


MOTHER PLEADING WITH VOLSHE- 
VIST BON, 

Volumnia . 

Coriolanus 


Miss Evnen Carainoron, 
Ma. Gronar SKILLAN, 


a mother-moth lays eggs? Had not 
carpenters knocked up dressing-rooms 





with the energy of worker bees busy at 


noon 


4 ‘ 





A LITTLE ROMAN BACK-OHAT, 


Menenius. “ Your beards deserve not so honourable a grave as to 


stuff a boteher’s cushion.” 


Mra. Ranoue Ayrron, 
Mr. Freo Moncan, 
Ma. Roy Brronp. 


their cell-making, and electricians made 
lights to glow with the despatch of 
fireflies? In three short weeks three 
thousand feet of waste ground had been 
covered with dressing-rooms, green- 
rooms, switchboards and the whole 
complicated apparatus of scene-making 
und scene-shifting. 

In the new lovely theatre which, if 
every real lover of SHakesrrarr at 
home and abroad does anything like 
his bit, is shortly to rise—on the banks 
of the placid Avon, I hope, though con- 
troversy waxes fierce as to the site—TI 
sco a tablet by mason-seulptor Gunn, 
on which will stand for centuries the 
names of these heroes of reconstruction. 

The happy day dawned bright, but a 
cloud no bigger than a Mussonrt's 
hand had showed its threat. It may 
yet be that our gentle SuakespRarn's 

tratford will do more for the peace of 
the world than the League's Geneva, 
for even our impetuous pseudo- Faseists, 
choke-full of the flery spirit of Caius 
Marcius Coriolanus, and sharing bis 
lack of humour-—together with a local 
vicaress-—announced that they would, 
out of tactful consideration for the 
poet's birthday feast, refrain from in- 
sulting a foreign Power's representative 
who had come to offer “ a tribute of love 
and respect from the Union of Soviet 
Socialists’ Republics to the world’s 
greatest poet and literary genius.” 
’herefore Lion(Mayor of Bin- 
MINGHAM); Magle (Mr. James 
M, Brox, tactful and reso- 
lute Anglophile, who won our 
hearts in our dark hour); 
Bear (M, Maisxy), Ex-Bagle 
(Dr. Scuick), and others who 
cannot be zoologically clas- 
sified, stood together in amity 
at the unfurling of the flags 
of the sixty-five nations, and 
later sat at lunch, where elo- 
quent and jolly things were 
said. 

And so to the play-—Corio- 
lanus. A stupendous affair 
even with a thousand or #0 
lines tactfully excised, worked 
out according to the authen- 
tic formula of tragedy that 
such-and-such characters in 
such-and-such situationsshall 
move to their doom according 
to the remorseless logic of the 

remisses—-the proud and 
hesdeliene Caius Marcus to 
a traitor’s death, the glib 
Tribunes to the imminent 
ruin of their city, the vain 
Aufidius to treachery and dis- 
honour. Mr.Groro® SKILLAN 
had the noble mien, the de- 
vastating fire, the impetuous 
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speech of the natural tyrant 
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| and uncompromising soldier. The pace 


at which he was forced or chose to take his 
lines, or the inadequate acoustics of the 
auditorium, made him difficult to hear. 


| Mr. Raypite Ayrton was an admirably 


smooth and crafty Menenius Agrippa, 
and his careful elocution made us miss 
nothing of a glorious part. Mr. Frep 
Morean and Mr. Roy Byrorp were ex- 


| cellent and well-contrasted as the Tri- 


bunes, Sicinius Velutus and Junius 
Brutus. Miss Ernen CArRINGTON was 
a noble, steadfast and (quite properly) 
a little less than human Volumnia. 1 
thought Mr. Kennera WICKSTEED a 
little over-zealous as the wdile, but he 





| may have meant to present himself as 


| anend. Decorously carousing 


| could charm the monies from 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 


| for a bargain you shall never 


one of those rash cooks that 
spoil the broth in the troubled 
kitchen of the State. 

A fine end to a day of gay 
excursions and happily-stilled 
alarums. Nay, but not quite 


till near cock-crow with some 
of the heroes of this great ad- 
venture, we talked of how we 


the shrunken purses of Eng- 
lishmen at home or in exile, 
and of kindly strangers, to 
build a shrine of such beauty. 
honour and technical effici- 
ency that our great Ghost 
can walk at ease and at peace 
till the last Curtain. 

What offers, mites or mag- 
nums, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


repent ? <3 
“Tne Unseemity ApveN- 
TURE” (GARRICK). 


I could well imagine Mr. 
Ratru Srravs'’s novel, from 


| which Zhe Unseemiy Adven- 
| ture bas been adapted for 


| the stage by Mr. Sypney 
Browand Mr. Gorpon WuiTE- 


| HEAD, to be a very entertaining book. 





Not once in a hundred times, so far 
as my experience goes, does this ex- 
periment of adaptation succeed; the 
methods and limitations of the two 
mediums are so entirely different—novel 
discursive, play compressed; novel leay- 
ing so much to the imagination, play 
offering you a three-dimensional affair 
with all its raw edges and awkward 
corners challenging the critical eye. 
What would pass for fantasy in the one 
easily becomes heavy-footed in the other ; 
and this is precisely what has happened 
in this “Frolic in Three Acts,” upon 
which the happy hundredth chance has 
not lighted. The best thing about it, 
and it is a good thing, is that it pro- 
vides an admirable comedian, Mr. 
| Bavos Wixstox, with a most attractive 


Humphrey Dorsett 
ippelby Magnus . 


flamboyant part, which is up to his 
weight. 

The business begins well enough in 
the stodgy library of the local chite- 
laine of dead-alive Queen’s Dorsett. 
A crudely energetic parson, a locum, 
has quite truthfully stigmatised the 
inhabitants of this sleepy hollow as 
“negative slugs.” He plants a seed of 
distaste for his smooth obedient life in 
effeminate young Dorsett: aseed watered 
by the girl with whom he thinks him- 
self to be in love, and who urges him for 
God's sake to do something; and sunned 
by a Gargantuan tramp who reads 
ArIsToTLe and what-not forfun. This 
roomy wanderer—he is a duke in dis- 





Hav AO Er. 


A LESSON IN BABY CULTURE. 


guise—whom he finds sleeping off the 
effect of six bottles of beer in his 
summer-house, persuades him to an ad- 
venture—a sudden journey in a battered 
caravan to nowhere in particular, in 
the course of which adventure many 
things happen which are so unplausible 
in fact and manner that I am afraid I 
lost interest. The entertainment re- 
mains merely a rather jolly affair for 
children. 

Mr. Reeuatp Bacn gave us a de- 
lightful parson, and Mr. Victor SraNLey 
made a good enough thing of a young 
man whom ourduke-tramp seduced from 
haberdashery to caravanning. > 








“1926 Saloon Car, with chaufleuse, nursing 
qualification.”—Dauy Paper. 





A sort of “ third-party insurance.” 








THE FUTURE OF Osmics. 


Tue part played by noses in histo 
is too well known to call for detailed 
illustration. Let the names of JuLiugs 
Casan—the hook-nosed fellow of 
Rome "—Cueoratra, the length of 
whose nose decided the fate of empires 
Cyrano DE BerGrrac and the Duke 
of WELLINGTON suflice. Did not the 





great NAPOLEON remark, “ when I want 
any good head-work done, I always 
choose a man, if otherwise suitable, 
with a long nose”? Yet, as Dr. J, H. | 
KENNETH points out in his masterly | 
survey of ‘*Odours and the Sense | 





Mr. Freperick Cooper. 
Mr. Bruce WurystTon, 


of Smell” in Nature for April 24th, 
Olfactology or Osphresiology 
is sadly deficient in scientific | 
literature. Such experts as | 
ZAWAARDEMAKER, Hogewinp | 
and Heyninx, of Cawotsoy, | 
Buccona, Moipennaverand | 
Vascuipr, deserve grateful | 
recognition for their industry | 
as well as for the euphony of | 
their names. And the ex- | 
periments on Javanese and | 
Kuropeans by Gains, we re- 
joice to read, ‘ adumbrate a | 
more extensive investigation | 
of olfactory acuity in the dif- | 
ferent races of mankind,” Iso- | 
lated observations abound; 
a mass of interesting data is 
available. But the co-ordin- | 
ation and integration of the | 
heterogeneous elements com: } 
posing the science of smell | 
have yet to be done, and} 
osmics “ provides a most ex: | 
tensive field of research, | 
not only for the individual | 
morphologist, but for team | 
work,” 
But “ while noses have an | 
interest all of their own”—| 
a remark which Mr. Paneh | 
most cordially endorses—"1t | 
is their performances which make a) 
widerand moreintensiveappeal.” Some | 
people speak through their noses; with | 
others, as Worpswortn says of the 
sonnet, ‘‘ the thing becomes a trumpet. | 
In these lean years nearly all of us pay | 
through the nose, and yet, so far as we 
are aware, there is no course of lectures 
at the London School of Economies in- 
dicating how theprocess may berender 
less painful. These lacune in our equip: 
ment will no doubt be filled in time. 
For the moment we cannot over-estimate 
the service rendered by Dr. KennetH 
in emphasizing the need of co-ordina- 
tion and research, not merely in the 
interests of pure science, but also oD 
account of the numerous applicabont 
;of osmic lore to everyday life. He dis- 
;courses luminously on the in 
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| lst Player. “ How many?” 
Second Player. “ Twetru!” 


i 





| field opened up by the investigation of 
olfactory reflexes and odour preferences. 
There are, as he simply observes, “ in- 
| born and acquired likes and dislikes 


| Which form a kind of olfactory syndrome 
or diathesis characteristic of the indi- 
vidual.” 

And this leads on, as he shows, to the 
| momentous conclusion that “ owing to 
| fluctuations in the affective judgment 
_ of odours due to changes in metabolic 
| conditions, it would seem probable that 
| an olfactory diathesis would have some 
diagnostic value, especially if linked 
| With an examination of colour prefer- 
@nees.” We agree; and we also note 
|in this context the interesting fact of 
‘the absence of olfactory pigment in 
| albinos. 

The field of osmies is so wide that 
| Dr. Kerner has necessarily limited 
himself to its physiological and psycho- 
logical aspects. He only hints in a single 
| Sentence at one of the most attractive 
| and fruitful branches of the study when 
he briefly records the suggestion of 
Heyniwx that “the olfactory pigment 
functions so as to providesomething like 
resonance.” He refrains in his present 
article from discussing the possibilities 
of cultivat ing the vivid images called up 
¥ odours in works of art. Some modern 
qanbosers have called in colour to rein- 


evan the stimulation of sound. The 


| Osmic Symphony has yet to be com- 
Gone 








First Player, “ Twuive ? 


Wuy, I couNTED YOU TAKING THIRTEEN IN 





THAT pusH.” 
Second Player. “WELL, 18 IT MY VAULT IF A SNAKE I HAF TO KILL PEFORE I MAKE MY SHOT?” 





posed, though the materials are extra- 
ordinarily rich and varied. As he re- 
marks, ‘an odour constitutes a more 
effective characterisation of persons, 
objects and places than a verbal de- 
scription, and the absence of a direct 
vocabulary of olfactory sensations raises 
difficulties.” 

Now the creation of this vocabulary 
would be effectually promoted by the 
manufacture of special instruments de- 
signed to diffuse odours which lend 
themselves to solo or synosmic treat- 
ment. Think of the impulse to lyric 
inspiration afforded by the heliotropola 
or the verbenovector ; orthe exhilarating 
effect of aquartet in which the hackneyed 
strings were replaced by first and second 
violets, acetylene and breakfast-bacon 
(bass); or a symphony in which the 
four movements were (1) Allegro Acqua 
di Colonia, (2) Presto stincopato, (3) 
Andante Assafetida, (4) Adagio Am- 
moniacato, poco a poco asfissiante. 








Commercial Effrontery. 
“0h. p. 7-seater enclosed Landaulette, Front 
wheel brakes. Original Price £715. 
Our Special Reduced Price 695 gus.” 


Or £729 lds Evening Paper, 
P 4x DS. 


“Yet the reader would get a false impression 
ifheassumed... that his writings weredull .. . 
His books contain such sentences as ‘ The sea 
smiled,’ ‘The forest murmured.’ ” 











Monthly Magazine. 





Very bright. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
A Raiwway Raymer, 

“Tar 12.11 will not run; ” 

“The 9.16 is ten mins. late; "’ 
“ Suspended is the 7.1,” 

And * Cancolled is the 7.8;"’ 
“ Restricted service during fog; ” 

‘A partial service during snow "—— 
These facts the Railway is agog 

To let its little victims know. 
The news is always for the worse ; 

Announcements never seem to say, 
“ HARD TIMES MAY MEAN AN EMPTY PuRSE, 

Tue 5.15 1s Free To-pay.” 





“ That eternal want of peace 
Which vexes public men.” 
Weekly Paper. 
Mr. Cuurcuinn, we believe, sees no 
reason why the quotation should be 
garbled, With him it is still “ want of 
pence ” that destroys his rest. 
From an article on the work of the 
U.S. artillery during the late war :— 
“Battery commanders frequently failed to 
report whether they had fired at ten thousand 
or seventeen thousand kilometres on # given 
target furnished them from corps head 
quarters,”-——American Paper. 
What we cannot understand is why, if 
they bad guns of this range, the United 
States authorities troubled tosend them 
to Europe, when they could have done 


all their shooting without leaving home. 
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THE PRESERVATION OF THE IDEAL. 


I HAVE encountered the Ideal. She is very like her photo- 
graph, but much, much better-looking. 1 was so dumb- 
founded at the sight that I ordered a pot of toast and a 
round of tea. 

When I had sufficiently recovered I saw that she pos- 
sessed that rarest of gifts, a graceful carriage. It was a joy 
to watch her trip to the counter, her tray balanced care- 
‘lessly on one hand, She set her feet down daintily and 

squarely ; she moved with a pretty swing of the hips; she 
| was gracein action. Ina glance | saw that she could pass 
| with flying colours two of the primary tests of beauty: her 
| feet were small and neatly shod; her ankles were all that 
| ankles should be. Would she pass the third test ? I doubted 
it. Absurd to expect physical perfection in a teashop. 
And yet—— 

The tea arrived with miraculous rapidity. My tab‘e was 
| a garden of flowers, over which fluttered her hands like twin 
_ butterflies. And her fingers were slender and tapering and 
| her nails were the true filbert-shape and softly pink. I 
sighed with relief. 

** Passed!" I breathed. 

‘Pardon ?” said she. 

Her voice reminded me strangely of cool clear water. 
Her eyes, long-lashed, were bent demurely over her task. 

“I have just come through a most trying ordeal,” I said. 

It was imperative now that I should see her eyes. ‘“ Do 
I look faint ?” 

The dark lashes lifted and two blue eyes gazed imper- 
sonally at me; but the tiniest of smiles touched for an 
instant the corners of her mouth. 

“You look strong enough to eat your toast,” said she, 
and was gone. Have I said that her nose was short and 
straight, her chin firm and rounded? I'll say it now. 

Juggling with my crockery, I watched her feed the multi- 
tude. lt was amazing to behold how the tired business- 
man came to life as she approached his table. Elderly 
gentlemen beamed benevolently and looked as though they 
would like to pat her hand. Dashing young gentlemen 
| ogled her meaningly and looked as though they would like 
to take her to the pictures. With true feminine coolness 
she seemed quite unconscious of it all; only now and again 
| that tiny smile came and went. Although she was deft and 
| swift-moving, she took longer than the average over her 
work. The tired business-man would try to make her talk, 
kept her at his table as long as he dared and lingered un- 
, conscionably over his bill. One and all, as they mounted 
the stairs to the upper regions, turned to see if they had 
made a hit; but the last they saw of her was the back of a 
demure little cap encircling the trimmest of shingles. 

Who was she? Obviously she was a newcomer, for that 
| schoolgirl complexion was as yet unsullied by this under- 
ground atmosphere. 

The New Poor! That was it. Here was a field for ro- 
mance. Obviously she was the only daughter of an ancient 
family, driven from her ancestral home by those Four Horse- 
men of the Apocalypse, Income-tax, Super-tax, Rates and 
| Death-duties. Her noble sire had refused to allow her to 
sell herself to the Scottish Jew who held the mortgages. 
And the Scottish Jew had flung her to the Lyons. That 
was it. 

How I wished I had the courage of these young blades 
and could talk to her and smile! What would she say if I 
were to ask her for her pitiful story? How I wished I 
had @ moustache to curl and could say in the best Lyceum 
manner, “ You are much too pretty to spend your days in 
performing these menial tasks.” 

But would it be wise to speak? Suppose, horrible thought, 

















she sniffed and said,“ I like it. It’s a good job. My name's 
Harriet Bloggs; my father’s a brewer's drayman, and I'm 
walking-out with an undertaker’s assistant, thank you.” 

And she might say it. Life is sometimes like that. Butno 
a thousand times no! Better to hug an ideal to the heart 
than to suffer the pangs of truth. I had beheld perfection ; 
let it for ever remain a fragrant memory. I would be like the 
connoisseur, who, having discovered the perfect wine, refused 
to do more than savour its bouquet. Having seen Naples, I 
would die. Meanwhile I would ask for my bill. 

“Hadst thou stayed I must have fled.” That is what 
the vision should have said. What she did say was: “No 
cakes? Thank you.” ? 

Enough! I seized my hat and departed. At the bend 
of the stairs I too paid my tribute and turned. The last J 
saw of her—the very last 1 saw of her—was the back of 
a demure little cap encircling the trimmest of shingles. 








SHE-SHANTIES. 
Bur with Sue pe WortH THE Worry? 
WHENEVER I see a delectable she 


With eyes of a pleasing design 
I know that the girl was created for me, 
And I know she will never be mine; 
And sly little voices remark in my ear, 
As after the charmer I hurry, 
‘She is, as you say, an exceptional dear, 
But will she be worth the worry ? 
She will probably wed an attorney instead 
Or be caught by a curate in Surrey ; 
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Agreed that she secms the adored of your dreams, | 


ut will she be worth the worry, 
Young man ? 
Are you sure she is worth the worry ?” 
And you, if you find you are giving your mind 
To mountains and fountains and forests— 
Young man, if you feel a distaste for a meal 
But are constantly seen at the florist’s— 
If the rest of the race appears prosy and base, 
And you'd like to reside on a star— 
If life is a pain till you're with her again 
And, if anything, worse when you are— 
Take ship, I implore, to a tropical shore 
And embark on a diet of curry, 
For History shows there is danger in does, 
And which of them’s worth the worry, 
Young man ? 
Ah, when are they worth the worry ? 


These sweet pretty things, they may fit us with wings, 


But we fly to the deuce in their talons, 
With a casual “ Thanks” they will empty our banks 
And go off to a man with a balance; 
In a minute they spoil our devotion to toil, 
They drive us to whisky or worse, 
We cease to digest, they rob ns of rest, 
And inspire the most terrible verse. 
But, though this has been the unbroken routine 
Since Helen went off in a hurry, 
1 know that, as I, you will stoutly reply, 
“ Never mind—they are worth the worry, 
So there! 
They aLways are worth the worry.” A. 





Our Classics. 
From a British trade report :— i 
“ Whatever royalty docs is pretty freely copied by the * hot pol. 
American Technical J . 
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“Hutto! ,.. Yrs, Consor- 
DATED UNIVERSAL GADGETS 
CORPORATION SPEAKING. 
WHOM DO VOU REQUIRE ?— 





“GENERAL MANAGER’s SEc- 
RETARY SPEAKING. SHALL I 
PUT YOU THROUGH TO THE 
MANAGER MYSELF ?— 





BLUFF; OR, THE 





“Tae GENERAL ManaGer ? 
Just A MOMENT AND I’LL 
PUT YOU THROUGH TO HI3 
SECRETARY— 


«“ WorkKS MANAGER SPEAKING. 
Your BUSINESS, PLEASE? .. 
I sex, I’p BETTER REFER 
you To THE Export Depakt- 
MENT, 





ONE-MAN SHOW. 





“Export DEPARTMENT SPEAK- 
InG. YOUR BUSINESS, PLEASE ? 
ONE MOMENT; THE CHAIR- 
MAN OF DIRECTORS HAS JUST 
LOOKED IN AND H®#’LL ATTEND 
TO YOU, 








“GENERAL MANAGER SPBAK- 
Inc. WHAT IS YOUR BUSI- 
wess? ...tI exe. Iu 
TRANSFER YOU To THE WORKS 
MANAGER— 





“CHaramMan oF Directors 
SPEAKING; YOUR BUSINESS?.. 


I sex. WELL, IN FUTURE 
YOUR ORDERS WILL RECKIVE 
MY OWN PERSONAL ATTEXN- 
TION.” : 
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THINGS THEY DO BETTER IN ITALY. 


THE NILKMAN GOING HIS ROUNDS. 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE The person depicted in Ernest Escaping 
5 2 Is'one of those perky attractive young wen 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) Whom Mr. Perr Ringe is so clever at shaping, 
Wuen Disrarti said that the English nation would concede And who are the product of no other pen. 

any degree of political power to a class making simultaneous 
advances in the direction of great social duties, he was not, 
I think, explaining the position of the present Conservative | 
party as a whole, but he was certainly putting in a good 
word for Mr. Banpwix. The Premier's public utterances 


They 're Londoners born or in London they 're rooted; | 
heir tongue is pure Cockney—or passes as such, | 

Though strictly it’s Cockney refined and transmuted 
By Mr. Perr River's alchemical touch. 


of the last two years, now republished as On England and The present example 's a grocer’s assistant 

Other Addresses (ALLAN), Would make a handsome comment Who dreads the results of an ardent affair : 
on Disraewis text. They are mainly non-political, their (Breach of promise, and so on), and takes to a distant | 
audiences are treated as human beings, not as voters, and Locality, hoping to hide from the fair. 


the man who addresses them has a sound idea of soci: . : 
, : a of social At first he succeeds, though he marries her later, 
service and the country he is serving. He speaks “ not as . 1 | 
: ” But not till he’s figured as boxer (no go), 
the man in the street even, but the man in the field-path; ailer 
P : : vn As clerk to a bookie, house-parlourman, waiter, 
and with a welcome disclaimer of the absurd “ Briton’ he Aad mermertt-man in & wenslededll-show 
») . . . « « - . ? 
extols the nature of Englishmen. They may be less intel- ate sss | 


‘ 
lectual than the Latins, but they produce geniuses; more And if, when fate offers bim raps on the knuckles, 
taciturn but they beget poets. ‘Chey are individualists and The wildly improbable saves him—why not ? 
he deplores their recent losses of character —their dialects, for The story (from Mrruvuen) is brimming with chuckles 
instance, crushed out “by a process which for want of a And 1’m more than ready to swallow the lot. 


better name we have agreed among ourse'ves to call educa- sakias 

tion.” Having savoured this phrase with enjoyment, I was| The Atheneum, which celebrated its centenary two yeas | 
curious to know what Mr. BaLpwin would find to say when | ago, has now issued its official history, based on the | 

he came to address teachers, and discovered that he disser- | materials collected with great industry and devotion by the 
_ tated with engaging candour on the triumphs of school \late Mr. H. R. Tepper, for many years Librarian and | 
| hygiene and the need for moral training. His speeches are | Secretary. Mr. Humpury Warp, a member of forty years | 

full of charm and humour; and whether they deal with | standing, has accomplished a difficult task with conspicuous | 
| rivals or friends, with contemporaries or the dead, with | skill and judgment. The History of the Athineum, 1824 | 
| the ancient classics or with SuakesPearE, with democracy | 1925 (Printed for the Club), not only traces the origin ap 

growth of that august institution in a concise but anima 
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| or imperialism, with disarmament abroad or disarmament | 
| at home, they are of the integrity that needs no limelight | narrative; it gives a complete list of the men elected under | 
| and can stand the most searching rays of publicity. Rule II., with admirably written biographical notes Upe? | 
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those so elected who are no longer liv- 
| ing. “Golly, what a Club!” some young 
| people, paraphrasing John Finsbury’s 
‘comment in‘ The Wrong Box” on the 
per of the same name, might well be 
‘tempted to remark as they read the 
time-honoured legends, mostly imagin- 
ary, Which are resuscitated from time 
| to time in the evening papers. The 
story Mr. Humprry Warp has to tell 
| and tells so admirably is of a different 
‘complexion. He has no sensational 
secrets of the prison-house to reveal, 
‘but he seasons his recital with many 
excellent anecdotes and, for one thing, 
| brings out very clearly how much the 
Clubowes to the shrewdness and capa- 
city of the much maligned Croker, 
| who was the driving force and chief 
| organiser of victory. The volume is pro- 
| fusely illustrated with admirable por- 
traits, amongst which that of THack- 
pray in his early prime is peculiarly 
interesting. Altogether this is a de- 
| lightful book and a most valuable com- 
mentary on the social movement which 
converted the old coffee-houses into 
the clubs of a régime which is now 
passing away. 





Itis a pleasure to come across another 
jof Miss Acres Mure Mackenzin’s 
stories in silverpoint, and I congratulate 
her heartily on the spirit and delicacy 
of The Quiet Lady (Hutnemann). This 
18 congenially set in two contrasting 
‘districts of Scotland, at a period when 
cheroots lit from tinder-boxes were the 
modish rivals of rappeo, and the last 
hery contemporaries of Bonnin Prince 
Cuartie were all quieted down in their 
| gtaves. Its hero, John Crawford, re- 
‘turns from serving Kina GrorGce at 
Waterloo with no more romantic inten- 
tion than to settle down on his Daur- 
side lands and marry a discreet and 
well-dowered wife. Having arranged 
with his father that the favoured lass 
8 to be Burnett Silver, niece and 
heiress of a rich Baltic merchant, he 
leaves the head of his house to make 
overtures to the head of hers and sails 


YOU DANCING ?” 








Fair Partner. “I—ER—FIND IT VERY DIFFICULT TO FOLLOW, 


Strenuous Dancer. “Hana THE stTEPS; I'VE GoT THE TEMPERAMENT.” 


WHAT STEPS ARE 








for Isle Lonay, in the Outer Hebrides, 





on a visit toa Gaelic kinsman. Here he gets acquainted 
with a tacksman or gentleman - tenant of the SearorrHs, 

| one Torq ual Macleod, and, in righteous retribution for 
18 prosaic views on marriage, with Torqutl’s tocherless 
and beautifuldaughter, Flora. It must have been extremely 
| hard for Miss Mackenzie to assign even so stiff a palm as 
| her egotistical John to either maiden, seeing that both are 
depts at the womanly art of self-sacrifice, both highly 
attractive and both genuinely in love. However, she 
indete to award the prize satisfactorily. A note of falsetto 
tite ic with episodes of violence and a certain straining 
| oti duce felicitous adjectives (both, if I remember rightly, 
i iceable in The Half-Loaf) are the worst vices of which I 
i aecuse The Quiet Lady. ts characterisation is formal 
| ut never fumbling, and its dominant note of tranquil 
Precision uncommonly refreshing. 


i 
ete 








You might, hurriedly glancing over the first few pages of 
Posterity (Care), by Diane Boswetn, think you were in for 
something just a little dull. A new state of society at a 
distant date is visualised. This is to be a propagandist’s 
or a sociologist’s tract, you guess. Moreover our author's 
imagination of the changes to take place in the next fifty 
years is not very resourceful, nor does she seem very happy 
with her economic speculations or her appreciation of the prob- 
lemsofcraftsmanship. Happily, thisisalla secondary matter. 
In David Amber, the carpenter who was in the “ specials’ ” 
workshop, and Caroline, his intellectual wife, a teacher by pro- 
fession; in Rona, the unmarried mother of David's son,and in 
David's friend, Shenley, the detached journalist who shelters 
Rona and finally marries her, thereby frustrating David's 
desire to have a son of his own that he could acknowledge, 





we have four live people, developed skilfully in a human 
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| to keep up the price of labour, the Trade Union regulations 
| of the period enforce the resignation of any member who has 





| standards of taste and know- 


| as a writer of witty but quite 
| serious novels. Mr. GEOFFREY 
| Hotpswortn, though the fault 
| may be mine, I do not knéw 


permanent exile. Our author has a fastidious sense of style. 
Posterity, which looks like a first novel, is full of real promise, 


| Honpswortnh’s 


| hand to aid in its execution. 
| Not that it matters very much. 


| should be assigned, it is a very 
| light one; for nothing could 


| more than a touch of Locker 
about Carew; 
' drawing-rooms of the polite 
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situation and not at all overshadowed or jerked about by 
any dominant thesis. It should be explained that, in order 


more than two children, and David's were both daughters. 
On the other side, the capitalists hold the unmarried mother 
in honour and give her every encouragement, as the one hope 
of carrying on the work of the country. One thing caused me 
extreme sorrow. David spends a great deal of his time with 
a fretsaw ; I cherish a hope that by this imagined date the 
punishment for deliberate fretwork will be death or, at least, 
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Mr. Allen (HoppEr anv Stoveuton) is the joint work of 
Mr. H, A. Vacnetn and Mr, ArcniaLp Marsnatn, and 
the right way of dealing with it is to push everyone else 
out of the room, because other people do chatter go, and 
give yourself up to it. If you don’t reach that conclusion 
at the outset, on finding that the hero, a rich bachelor, has 
taken a “ moated grange in Essex,” you will certainly be 
faced with it a few pages later when you learn that his 
neighbour and landlord is a much-travelled man of mystery 
who calls cannibals by their first names and carries about 
with him a tobacco-pouch made of three thicknesses of 
human skin, And that’s as much of the plot as I propose 
to reveal to you. The genesis of a collaboration is always 





and as a vision of a time when [ 
workers and directorsare much 
more near each otber in their 


we Hh, 
Re 


ledge and comfort her vision 
has some plausibility. 


I know Miss G. B. Stern 


at all. Since therefore The 
Happy Meddler (Wann, Lock 
& Co.) is quite unlike any 
previous book of Miss Srern’s, 
I am inelined to believe that 
the original idea was Mr. 
and that he 
called upon a more experienced 


To whichever of the collabora- 
tors the major responsibility 


well be lighter than this string 
of episodes in the nomadic and 
maladroit career of Richard 
Spurnville Carew, gentleman 
of fortune and incurable ro- 
mantic. Clad in slouch hat 
and dungarees, travelling for 
choice by caravan, there is 


while in the st 


Conductor.” “No, tapvy. I 


he can talk pure Michael- 
Arlenese. Nevertheless both 





he and his adventures ave sufficiently original for the| 


not too exigent mood to which they are addressed. The 
Happy Meddler is a frivolous book for frivolous moments. 
Carew earned his sobriquet by an irresistible passion for 
putting his foot into other people's affairs. When the world 
was out of joint for his friends or even his most casual ac- 
quaintances he was quite convinced that he was born to set 
it right; but he never talked about “ cursed spite” or non- 
sense of that kind. He was not only a meddler but a happy 
meddler, and the happier the more meddlesome. Nor did 
the fact that the results of his interferences were always 
unexpected and often disconcerting make any difference. 
He never wearied in good intentions. He just tried again— 
perhaps a little too often. In other words the book is rather 





too long for its kind. Carew is the sort of man who, though 


one is glad of his company for an hour's gossip, can easily 
| outstay his welcome. ; 





Lady. “Do you GO To TUE 


A THEATRE FOR A TWELVEMONTH.” 


matter for an interested specu- 
lation, particularly where each 
of the partners has already 
proved his ability to write | 
books by himself. As there js | 
nothing in Mr. Allen which 
either of its two authors could 
not have written alone, we | 
may assume that they got | 
together for the sheer fun ot | 
it. And very good fun it must | 
have been. As a “thriller” | 
Mr. Allen does distinctly come | 
off, and, unlike others of the | 
species, it does not violate the | 
probabilities. Mr. Vacners | 
and Mr. Marsuatt will now, | | 
suppose, return to their private 

practices, to the edificationand 

delight of their respective fol- | 
lowings; but they may spend | 
their holidays together as | 
often as they like, 

Mr. Vernon Know es, at 

| the outset of Beads of Coloured 
Days (GarvNeR Darton), bam: | 
boozled me. His story begins | 
so placidly and p'easingly with | 
the youthful enthusiasms of | 
Alec Holt that I imagined | 
myself embarking upon an 

entertainment which my most 

juvenile friends would be glad 

to share with me. In his boy- | 
hood Alec jumped with acti- 

vity from one enthusiasm to | 
another. In turn he was in| 
ges Aah Pe bondage to art and to chem- | 
istry; but, having survived these servitudes, he decided | 
with some reason that he was born to be a poet. His} 
father, however, feared that he would merely become one 0! 
the world’s greatest “dabblers,” and Alec was only Just) 
seventeen when he found himself occupying an oftice-stool in 
Bishopsgate, which it must be allowed was not an inspiring 
position for a budding poet. From this point Alec's history 
moves quickly, and as it moved I felt a real admiration for 
the style and form in which Mr. Kxowxes relates it. As 
a study of a sensitive young man who lacked creative 
genius it demands attention, but I erred widely from the 
mark when I harboured the thought that this was @ story 
destined to delight children. 





IMPERIAL THEATRE ?” 
DON'T SUPPOSE I’VE BEEN TO 




















Another Glimpse of the Obvious. 
‘©The natural result of the two deals is that they have created an 
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impression of double dealing.’’—Daily Paper. 
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NOTICE. 


itis the desire of the Proprie- 
tors to preserve, if possible, the 
continuity of this paper. In 
the present difficult circum- 
stances, Mr. Punch has to ask 
the indulgence of his readers 
and to beg them to overlook 
the reduced size of the present 
issue and its imperfections. 


Editor. 


CHARIVARIA., 


There is not a word of truth in 
the rumour that the newspapers 
were suppressed at the instigation 
of the Test Match Selection Com- 
mittee. 

* * 
* 

Cricketers have had cruel bad 
luck at the beginning of the season— 
first no grounds fit for play and 
then no papers to write for. 

** 
* 

With reference to the stoppage 
of newspapers an old lady writes 
urging us to use our influence to 
get these Natsopas sent back to 


Natsopaland. 


* * 
* 


A bull is reported to have dis- 
played extraordinary _ intelligence 
m ‘working the handle of a pump 
with its head in order to obtain 
water. It would have been less 
surprising in a cow accustomed to 
watching the dairyman. 

** 
= 

We read of a Camberwell boy of 
twelve who has become an editor. 
It is very sad in one so young. 

e+ 
s 
_ According to Judicial Statistics 
issued by the Home Office the 
tumber of murders committed in 
this country is not keeping pace 
with the increase of population, 
explanation is, of course, that 
SO many potential murderers have 
taken up trying to buy cigarettes 
after 8 p.m. instead. 
* * 
ok 
A daily paper has 
autographs of the Australian 
cricketers. It is noticed that, in 
writing, most of them favour the 


peeved stance and have a variety 
strokes at their command. 


printed the 
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“ How WOULD you LIKE It cut, Sm?” 
“ WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST REFERENCE TO THE STRIKE.” 


Since 1909, says a 
expert, Fords have advanced by 
leaps and bounds. This is too strong 
a generalisation to be accurate ; 


we have sometimes noticed them 
advancing fairly steadily. 

* * 

+ 


Dr. W. Kéhler has discovered 
that the sound produced by the 
cricket is not 


language. We have sometimes 
thought so at the Oval. 

* * 

of 


The same model is said to figure 
in six Academy pictures. As the 
rules stand at present, however, 
there is nothing to prevent this. 


motoring | 


a mere cry, but a) 


ture section of the Academy is the 
work of a solicitor. A statute, of 
course. 

** 

At Lord’s the other day Kent 
and Sussex beat the Rest of Britain 
at stoolball. What is wrong with 
the rest of British stoolball ? 

+ * 


Brigadier-General S. A. E. Hick- 
son claims that, in addition to the 
works attributed to Shakespeare 
and other Elizabethans, acon 
wrote Don Quixote. Well, anyway 
he didn’t write Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes. 
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MILK, AND THE PRESS. 


If any good thing comes out of 
the great strike it will be this— 
that we shall learn to appreciate 
many things of which we have not 
thought much ; for example, the poor 
despised newspapers. Already, on 
this black Wednesday (May 5th), 
many have discovered, I fancy, that 
their best-hated newspaper is pre- 
ferable to a still smal] voice at 10-0, 
1-0, 4-0, 7-0 and 9-30. Especially if 
you must creep into someone else’s 
house in order to discover what the 
still small voice has said. 

For a new vice has already sprung 
up—which I may call news-cadging 
or bulletin-begging. Having from 
my youth up kept myself unspotted 
from wireless, | now find myself 
under the humiliating necessity of 
crawling to my neighbours for news 
four or five times a day. And I 
know few things more tantalising 
than watching my neighbours’ faces 





| faces for hours. 
| bours’ 


while they sit with the “ phones ”’ 
on their heads, drinking in the news 
(if any) and not telling it to me. 

Up to the present, it appears, 
there has not been much news. Yet 
I have watched my _ neighbours’ 
Most of my neigh- 
are more or less ex- 
normally, but when 
are listening to wireless news 
take on a particular look of 
and mysterious meaningless- 
ness which is quite maddening. 
Now and® then even my neighbour 
Philpott is betrayed into what 
might almost be called an expres- 
sion, suggestive of some dramatic 
event. What has happened, I won- 
der? Is the strike over? Has 
one of the Councils met one of the 
Committees? “What is it?” I 
whisper. Philpott makes a Napol- 
eonic wave of the hand, deprecating 
all interruptions at such a crisis. 


faces 
pressionless 

they 
they 
rapt 


Or else he says, “Milk supplies 
normal,”” and instantly becomes 


rapt again. For this is the great 
defect of wireless news, that the 
imperfect human brain cannot re- 
ceive it and read it out at the same 
time. I wait, on tenterhooks (what- 
ever they may be) for another five 
minutes, and then Philpott removes 
the phones from his head, sighs 
heavily, and says, “There's no 
news. 

“ But you seemed so excited!” 
I ery, “Is there nothing definite ? ” 
“ Oh, yes,” says Philpott. ‘“ He said 
milk’s plentiful everywhere.” 

For this is the one definite wireless 





| fact that takes hold of all my neigh- 


bours. Milk—plenty of milk. Bread, 
meat, beer—there is nothing about 
these. But milk. Yet how much 
milk does Philpott drink in a week ? | 
A few teaspoonfuls, I suppose. 
And it is a very beautiful thing to 
me to see Philpott getting his daily 
moment of cheerfulness out of milk. 
Well, there is one good thing the 
strike has done. But, with all due 
deference to the T.U.C., no one is 
going to persuade me that this is a 
better way of distributing news 
than by the poor old “ Capitalist 
Press.” I wonder if even the T.U.C. 
are not beginning to regret the ex- 
tinction of the Press. It is con- 
ceivable that they may even in the 
end convict themselves of the tiniest 
ingratitude. For where, after all, 
would the T.U.C. be if it was not 
for the capitalist Press ? The T.U.C. 
could searcely have existed. Who 
raised the Labour Party to power, 
who made their leaders famous, 
printed their speeches, spread 
abroad their pronouncements, and 
grievances, and opinions, with as 
much care as was given to the 
utterances of Prime Ministers — 
and often more? The Capitalist 
Press. How would even Mr. 
Thomas's genial personality have 
found its way into every home in 
the country? How much would 
smaller men have become house- 
hold words, but by the efforts of the 
capitalist Press ? Why, even on this 
issue, I suppose half the London 
Press were more favourable to the 
miners’ case than not. As for the 
others, what, at the worst,. are a few 
partisan leading articles to set 
against the solid services that every 
newspaper has rendered to Labour 


by simply circulating the news ? 
It is the news that counts in the 


long run, not leading articles; and 
at the end of all this I fancy there 
will be some on the T.U.C. who will 
think more tenderly of the capitalist 
Press than they did before. 

Well, there is another good thing. 
And if Philpott’s affection for milk 
proves lasting then there are two. 


A. P. H. 





GENERAL ORDERS. 
1.—Tue ANCIENT Britons. 


(1) Arrow-Heads.—Heads, arrow, 
flint, complete with barb, are now 
available for issue at the Advanced 
Base at Venta. Quartermasters 
\Should submit indents, carved in 
triplicate on limestone, before 09.00, 
hrs. on Woden’s-dag. 








‘ 


\ 


conclusion of the inspection three 





(2) Inspection.—Her Maijes 
QuEEN Boapicea IceNorum will a2 
spect the fourth (Camulodunum) 
Brigade to-morrow. Unit Com. 
manders are reminded that bow. 
strings must not be greased with fat 
taken from the ration-store, but 
with grease supplied for the pur- 
pose, which latter should not be 
used for culinary operations, On 





battle-cries will be given for Her 
Majesty and a Roman will be sac- 
rificed in her honour by the Hypo- 
statical Method (see Manual of 
Military Torture and Sacrifice, slab 
82, para. 6). 

(3) Chariot Knives.—The G.0.C. 
has noticed with displeasure the in- 
creasing tendency of chariot drivers 
to notch the knives on their chariot 
wheels. This practice, which tends 
to ragged and incomplete  sever- 
ance of hostile arteries, must cease 
forthwith. 

(4) Archery. — During _ following 
week O.C. the Prisoners of War 
Camp will supply four Romans daily 
for moving target archery practice, 

(5) Woad Staining. — Para. 457 
Army Regulations is repeated for 
information of all concerned :— 





** Woad.—Only service designs | 
for woad-staining may be used, | 
Concentric whorls, triangles and | 


caricatures of superior officers 
are absolutely forbidden. Stripes, 
if worn, must be of moderate 
length.” 


(6) Stationery. — The illicit pur- 
loining of office stationery from 
Ixilianum quarry must cease at 
once. Disciplinary action accord- 
ing to ‘Torment Regulations,” 
tablet 102, will be taken against 
future offenders. 


(7) Conspicuous Gallantry. — No. 


4672 Slave Brodgin, E. On the 
night. Thors-Frei-dag, during an 


attack by a party of the enemy upon 
the H.Q: of the Verulamium Brigade 
all ammunition was expended, and 
the garrison was being overpow- 


ered. With great presence of mind 
Slave Brodgin collected all the 


memoranda and letters from the 
Staff Captain's Office, and within 
three throws killed the enemy cen- 
turion with a granite Forage Ex- 
penditure Return, whereupon the 
attack drew off. The Army Com- 
mander directs that a record of this 
deed be carved upon the above 
slave’s pay monument at the base 
and that he be taken off the Druid’s 

















Weekly Sacrifice Roaster (sie). 
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Lady. ““ You ASK VERY HIGH WAGES CONSIDERING HOW VERY LITTLE EXPERIENCE YOU SAY YOU HAVE HAD.” 
Applicant. ““ Wei, Ma’aM, AIN'T IT HARDER FOR ME WHEN I DON’T KNOW HOW?” 


NOTICES. 


Lost.—Lost or strayed from lines 
of 2nd Royal Spearmen, adult Cave 
Bear ; Regimental Mascot ; brown, 
flint chippings off near hind-claw, 
slight mange towards south tran- 
sept; very ferocious. 

_Sermon.—At evening service on 
Sonndag The Most Venerable 
Father Donda, Senior Druid to the 
Forces, will deliver a sermon on 

Modern Methods of Torture.” 
C.0. 2nd Slave Bn. will detail one 
N.C.0. and ten slaves to report to 
the Senior Druid half-an-hour before 
the sermon is due to commence, 
for purposes of illustration. This 
party should hand in all their kit, 
clothing and blankets to battalion 
store before setting out. It is im- 
Perative that identity flints be 
worn, y A. A. 


From a weather-forecast — 


“ Wind between W. and N.W., moderate. 
Mainly air. . —Daily Paper. 


A very common feature in wind. 











a Spectacle of a smartly dressed man 

ti ae an orange along the pavement with 

, ~Spatted feet this morning excited some 
interest.” —Local Paper. 


It would, 


te 


a little superphosphate. 


GARDENING FOR THE WEEK. 
We have received an anxious 
letter from a correspondent whose 
aspidistra is ailing, and as this is a 
matter of wide interest it will be 
dealt with here at some length. 


The aspidistra is notoriously a} 


very temperamental subject, one 
whose wants must be studied with 
the greatest care and nicety. Our 
correspondent says : 


** As soon as I perceived that my | 
aspidistra was ailing I resorted to | all, 
|are not by nature solitaries, though 
| circumstances 
‘them to lead lonely lives. 
When I took its temperature I was | 
alarmed to find symptoms of red-| 
spider and apparently black-fly or | 
| sult. 
‘inhibitions with a pruning-knife or 
‘a sharp pair of scissors; pinching 
‘out should be avoided. Should he 
‘find on further examination that the 


the usual remedies, wrapping the 
roots in red flannel and putting it 
to bed with a hot-water bottle. 


blue-cockroach, I am not sure which, 
so I gave it a strong injection of 
2 L O, which caused the leaves to 
quiver slightly; but the improve- 
ment was not maintained, and when 
I tried later to take its temperature 


again it swallowed the thermo- 
meter, a sure sign that it was 
gasping. It has taken no other 


nourishment for over a fortnight, 
though I have tried to tempt it with 
I should 


be very grateful for any advice from 


| the 
‘helpful. 


you or from any readers of your 
valuable paper, as the patient has 
been in our family for many years, 
and should anything happen to our 
little favourite the window of our 
front-room would never seem the 
same.” 

Now the treatment outlined in 
this touching letter would of course 
be admirable for gross feeders such 


|as roses, but such rough-and-ready 


methods are not at all suitable for 
the aspidistra. After all, aspidistras 


may often compel 
It is 
probably suffering from repression, 
in which case a psycho-scandalist 
would be the proper person to con- 
He will probably remove the 


trouble lies deeper and that the 


affections of the aspidistra are in- 
‘volved, we suggest that our corre- 


spondent advertise for members of 
its family. Meanwhile a _ perusal 
of Erasmus Darwin’s The Loves of 
Plants would probably be 
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“My NEPHEW HAS AN AVERAGE OF TWENTY-NINE, ALTHOUGH HE DOESN'T ALWAYS MAKE IT. 
’ 


SOMETIMES LESS.’ 


PERFECTLY LOVELY TIMES. 
XIV.—Anotuer Cross-worp. 


“ Wuat's a word for ‘ repeat ’in ten 
letters, everybody ?” shouted Clare. 
She was lying as usual on her 
front and kicking the floor alter- 
nately with either leg. I don’t know 
how it may be with other households, 
but in this one the hectic craving 
for cross-word puzzles has for the 
last year or so considerably less- 
ened, and the industry is mainly 
in the hands of the young. But 
that is not to say that elder persons 
are relieved of their share of re- 
sponsibility. Far from it. If Clare 
contributes five words totally un- 
aided to the solution of a crossword 
puzzle, in any part of it, usually 
selected more by hope than know- 
ledge, and often incorrectly spelt, 
she feels that her duty is done. 
But the rest has to be filled in, and | 
the harder the pencil is licked the 
better. It is not too much to say) 
that when Clare is doing a long) 
cross-word puzzle 


i school. 
\under the joint suspicion of mumps, 


she has a| 


, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARL. 
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But even if she were not 
chicken-pox and measles due to 
develop, if at all, at different dates 
variously estimated by different 
authorities, nobody knows whether in 
present circumstances there would 
be any way of getting her to school, 
or whether indeed school has actually 
begun. 

This being so, it seems the more 
tragic that one of the first supplies 
cut off from England by the un- 
fortunate dispute now raging is the 
supply of fresh morning and even- 
ing cross- word puzzles, One 
might have done without pictorial 
strips showing the action of rabbits 
and other fauna in difficult situa- 
tions; one might have survived, 
though with more difficulty, the loss 
of those more intimate details 
which accompany the cricket 
scores, but it does seem a pity that 
neither by wireless messages nor in 
its own official substitute for the 
journalism of yesterday does the 
British Government 


stranglehold on the life of the com- | satisfy the schoolroom appetite for 


munity. 


cross-words, 


attempt to) 1 
‘vious inaccuracies, but I did not 
4 One is obliged to) feel happy about him until I sought 
Obviously Clare ought to be at | ransack the shelves for the CcTOSS- ecclesiastical advice. The clue or 
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enn teneiane 


SOMETIMES HE MAKES MORE AND 


words that did not perish in the 
grates or  waste-paper baskets, 
One is obliged to buy books of them 
from the otherwise newsless stalls, 
There are few things that Jook to 
my eye so gloomy as a crossword 
puzzle of yesteryear. 

“What's a word for ‘repeat’ in 
ten letters, anybody?” shouted 
Clare, indifferent alike to the duties 
of special constables and the proper 
use of a motor-car in these times of 
economic unrest, 

I consider myself, if I may say it 
with modesty, fairly good at cross 
word puzzles when they confine 
themselves to the main stream of 
English language and __ literature 
and do not deviate into scientific 
phraseology and the by-paths of 
special knowledge. 

I own freely that I had been 
beaten by arp, It was necessary 
to call in a week or two earlier one 
of Clare’s uncles to deal satisfac- 
torily with arp. I had arrived at 
arp by the process of exhaustion 
and the correction of Clares pre 
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definition simply said Numbers 
26-40, and several schools of thought 
came into being, one insisting that 
ARD referred to the numbers on 
motor-cars, another that the phrase 
had some abstruse arithmetical 
significance, and a third inclining 
towards the higher criticism of the 
Pentateuch. I wrongly dismissed 
the last theory on the ground that 
there were not forty chapters in 
the Book of Numbers, and had not 
the faith to believe that Numbers | 
26-40 (so printed) could refer to the | 
twenty-sixth chapter and the for- 
tieth verse. The makers of cross- 
word puzzles, however, find an | 
inspiration in Old Testament history 
which is beyond the calculations of 
the ordinary layman, And so it was 
with ARD. 

‘Anp?” said the authority to. 
whom I referred, ‘ According to 
Genesis he was the brother of Hup- | 
pim and Muppim, A very well-| 
known man, But Numbers has it | 
differently. There he is spoken of 
4 @ son of Bela, and Huppim and | 
i pre appear to be his uncles; | 
ut their names are written Hup- | 
ham and Shupham,”’ 
_ Thank you, Buppim,” I (rather | 
itreverently) said. | 


Se 





he say * Peace, peace’? ” 


La aad 


Captain of the Team, “I Say, OLD MAN, IF YOU'R 
; . ; , OL N, E GOING TO SWEAR AS YOU DID IN THAT LAST CHUKKER, YO 
TOTHER SIDE OF THE GROUND—AWAY FROM THE CROWD,” spielen 


» or 
Player (who stammers). “ M-m-M-MY DEAR BOY, I-I-1 8-8-8-STARTED 0-C-C-OUSSING AT T-T-THE 0-0-OTHER SIDE.” 


As I say, however, I am not very | 
often beaten, and Clare’s question, | 
as soon as I had taken the head-| 
phones off and was ready to attend 
to her, was an easy one to answer, 

“* Ingeminate,” I said, 


I then spelt the word letter by 
letter, and Clare, after obtaining 
sufficient nutriment from her pencil 
point, wrote it laboriously in, 


There was no difficulty in my! 
mind about “ingeminate.” The | 
word belonged to one of those few) 
phrases which have stuck in my) 
mind ever since I first read them) 
at school, and needed nothing but a| 
cross-word puzzle to make them) 
stand out again in their exact place 
on the page. 





| 
| 
j 
| 


writes | 


“Lord Falkland _ fell,” 
Ricuarp GREEN, “ ingeminating)| 
‘Peace! Peace!’ and the London 


train-bands flung Rupert’s horse- 
men roughly off their front of 
pikes.” 

I explained the matter briefly to 
Clare. Afterall, I reflected, she ought | 
to have been at school. ‘ But why,” | 
she enquired, “ if he was fighting did 








“I don’t know,” I replied ; “ Isup- 
pose he was that sort of chap.” 





hy, Oe bi 22 ww 


“* But isn’t there a great rebellion 
now ? ” she asked, sucking a lead, 

“Oh no,” I told her, “only a 
general strike, And the worst of 


‘it is,” I went on, “that although 
ithey’re not fighting, a lot of people 


seem to go about ingeminating 
War! War!” 

“ Why is that ? ”’ said Clare. 

“TI don’t know,” I answered. “I 
suppose they’re that sort of chaps,”’ 


Evor. 





I WONDER. 


Sometimes when Spring is budding 
and I've nothing else to do 

I watch the flushing apple-bloom 
and wonder, wonder Who, 

And whether he is dark or fair, 

with eyes of grey or blue... . 

I wonder if my old great-aunts have 
ever wondered too ? 


In 1855 or so, when they were young 
like me 

(They wore their hair in ringlets 
and a frock below the knee 

I wonder if they ever said, “I 
wonder Who he'll be?” .. . 

I wonder if my own great-niece will 
wonder that of me ? 
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THE HUM OF THE HIVE. 
SwEEPS AND THE ASHES. 


So widespread is the extraordinary interest that the 
Press has aroused with regard to the forthcoming Test 
Matches that nowadays one is constantly hearing the 
names—and the Christian names too—of Jack Hosss 
and Maurice Tate, WARREN BarpsLey and CLARENCE 
GrimMeTT, in circles where they were unknown a few 
weeks ago. In the drawing-rooms of Mayfair and the 
flats of Bohemia England’s prospects of recovering the 
“ Ashes ” are being eagerly discussed by people who have 
never to their knowledge set eyes on a first-class cricketer, 
and schoolboys and others able to explain the intricacies 
of the game and elucidate such abstruse technicalities as 
the difference between a “lob” and a “blob” are 
naturally in great request. 

A significant outcome of this newly-kindled enthusiasm 
is the organisation of Test Match Sweepstakes at several 
of the Clubs. 

With every first-class English cricketer to draw from 
there must of course be many duds. To draw a “selected ” 
player means a minor prize, but the luckiest will be those 
who have drawn the England captain, or the batsman who 
makes the highest score, or the bowler with the lowest 
average. 

In the big Test Sweep promoted at the Plenipotentiary, 
our latest supper-club de lue, that favourite of fortune, 
Sir Lazarus Schnorrer, has drawn Woo..tey and 
FENDER with the only two tickets he took. On the 
shrewd advice of his young son, Cedric, who as an Etonian 
is of course an authority on the game, he has disposed of 
a half-share in each of them for a substantial sum and 
invested in quarter-shares in Carr and SvuTcLirFE, 
leaving himself already in pocket and with rosy prospects. 

Sir Lazarus, I hear, has expressed the opinion that the 
introduction of the speculative element gives to our 
national pastime just the zest from the lack of which it 
has always suffered in comparison with the Turf. 


“Att my Own Work.” 


The variable winds of fashion in house-adornment are 
apt to blow good in unexpected directions, and just now 
no home can be considered really smart unless it contains 
some specimens of the formerly-despised work of the 
pavement-artist. Ido not refer to those portable pictures 
of doubtful authenticity which are propped against the 
wall in the morning and packed up again at nightfall, but 
to the genuine designs in coloured chalks which we are 
accustomed to see in process of execution on the flag- 
stones. 

It is of course out of the question to remove a part of the 
public side-walk thus decorated. What you have to do is 
to supply your own stones, select your pavement artist 
and get him to decorate them with sections of salmon, 


| portraits of notabilities, or whatever he may specialise in, 


during the time he can spare from his pitch. 

The fugitive nature of the medium makes it imperative 
to have these works hermetically protected under stout 
plate glass, and the correct way to display them is to have 
them let into the floor along the sides of a room. 

There is a fascination in searching for pavement artists 
whom nobody else has yet employed in this way. It was 


in Wandsworth, I understand, that Euphrasia, Countess 
of Dawlish, discovered Sam Gutteridge, whose portraits 
of the Royal Family are such a feature of the hall of her 
Portslow Square house ; and Bill Underdown, whose old 
mills in winter and lighthouses amid foaming waves 


“ Pogo ” Corusco, of the Illyrian Legation, to name but a 








delight all who visit the Hon. Mrs. Boggart in Belvenor 
Place, was, I believe, an Islington “ find ” of hers. 

As might have been expected, desperate efforts have 
been made in Chelsea to take advantage of this vogue 
But from the attempts I have seen in the studios it . 
evident that it has been found more difficult to acquire the 
facility characteristic of this branch of Art than to 
imitate the more sophisticated schools. 


Tue B.Y.P. 

A good deal has been heard from time to time of those 
exuberant junior members of Society who are known 
as the “ Bright Young People” and of their ingenuity 
in devising paper-chases in motor-cars, make-believe 
treasure hunts and so forth. We are likely to hear much 
more of them now that their numbers have been aug- 
mented by such fertile brains as the Ladies Hilaria and 
Gladiola Ragge; the vivacious Rowena Schnorrer ; 
Captain Alaric Binge, Heavy-weight Dancing Champion 
of the Brigade of Guards, and that irrepressible spirit, 


few. 

To these we owe the merry games of “* Nuts-in-May ” 
and “ Kiss-in-the-Ring ” that have lately relieved the 
solemnity of Hyde Park, where, by the way, we are 
promised a great “ Rounders ” match between Mayfair 
and Belgravia in the course of the Season. 

Their games of “* Hide-and-Seek ” of course extend 
farther afield, and much cleverness is displayed both in 
choosing and detecting the places of concealment, the 
hiding couples sometimes being found in such unexpected 
and little-known places as the British Museum and the 
National Gallery. 

But perhaps the favourite pastime of these joyous ones 
just now is “ Follow-my-leader,” and many people in 
London have been astonished and sometimes not a little 
alarmed to see a breathless procession of well-dressed 
young men and girls rushing in and out of the Tubes and 
threading the perilous traffic in the endeavour to keep so 
daring, agile and resourceful a leader as “* Pogo ~ Corusco 
in sight. 

As with the paper-chases, the pursuit of the leader often 








ends with a “ surprise” party at the house of a friend, 
with the difference that the surprise is provided by the 
guests. Some hostesses find these irruptions of the un- 
invited a little disconcerting at first ; but it is becoming | 
generally realised that, even without the shortest notice, | 
there is no difficulty about entertaining young people who 
are so well able to entertain themselves. 








The nine stories which Mr. P. G. Woprnovse has 
christened The Heart of a Goof (JeNKtns) must be | 
carefully avoided by those who have not bowed their 
knees to golf. “A goof,” to quote our ancient friend | 
the Oldest Member (whose age excuses his garrulity), | 
“is one of those unfortunate beings who have allowed | 
this noblest of sports to get too great a grip on them, 
who have permitted it to eat into their soul like some | 
malignant growth.” More briefly a “ goof” 1s 4 golf- | 
maniac; and when I remember how infinitely exas- | 
perating this madman can be in the flesh I am bound 
to congratulate Mr. Wopenouse on presenting him | 
as partially human and almost entirely humorous. 
see Mr. WopEnouse referred to on the jacket (or ought | 
I to say the jumper ?) of this volume as the ~ National | 
Humourist.” Anyhow, apart from the first story, 
which is dull, his special brand is here as gay and fresh | 
as ever. 
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Girl (who is eating an apple) 


Companion. “ On, I Don’t 


THE LESSON. 


| I rrampep along the little flower- 
_ starred lanes, but I had no eyes to 
_ know that they were fair. I knew 
| the cherry-blossom was blowing in 
the sunshine and the blue-bells 
| Shadowed the grass, but I only saw 
My dear’s soft eyes, her “dewy 
mouth, the cool freshness of her 
cheek. The laughter that lurked 
|Near the curve of her lips, the 
| proud little lift of her chin were 
sunbeams and blossoms to me. 
And I dared not even hope—for 
everyone adored her. 
leant over a gate gazing into 
space, and after a time I became 
aware of an insistent reiterated 
command. “Speak up! Speakup! 
Speak up!” a sweet, piercingly 
sweet voice bade’ me, and without 
turning I groaned, “‘ She would not 
listen—why should she?” “ Kiss 
= quick | Kiss her quick ! ” came 
advice, and the daring of it 
ought me round in a flash. A 
little brown bird with a soft speckled 
ast fluttered for a moment on 
bough above me, then cocked a 
ee eceentteeesecteeeeee 
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KNOW. 


bright understanding eye with his 
cheeky head bent down, 

I shook my head, but the songster 
shook his too, and lifted his throat 
to the sun again. “ Do it now. Do 
it now,” he carolled. Then, looking 
down at me again with a wise nod, 
he flew away—to meet his heart's 
desire, no doubt. 

And I went back down the lane 
too. I would win her. 

I found her in the garden, the 
scent of wall-flowers around her 
and forget-me-nots springing up at 
her feet. 

She stopped me with a lifted 
finger, then presently she beckoned 
—** Come quietly.” 

We leaned together on the old 
sundial and she pointed to the 
thrush. 

** Listen. 
says?” 

“TI know. ‘Do it now,’” I told 
her as I kissed her. 

Presently she turned and looked 
away. ‘You were wrong,” she 
whispered, and I too turned and 
knew her words were true. 

She hurried on before I 


What do you think he 


could 





SEVERAL WOMEN HERE AREN'T CLOTHED ANY MORE THAN YOU.” 


speak, He was speaking to his 
wife, and he said, “ Something for 
tea.” 

Yes, my little adviser was offering 
a succulent worm at that very 
moment to the little lady in the 
nest in the hedge. 

A very wise bird; I shall have to 
think of that too. 





THE LIFT. 
I LIKE to go shopping 
With Mummy in the town, 
But I like the little cage best 
Where the upstairs comes down. 


I like bread-and-buttc-:, 
And tea from Mummy's cup, 
But I like the little cage best 
Where the downstairs comes up. 





“___ has a long gaol record, though he 
is only 28. The son of a Baltimore artisan, 
he began his career of crime as a Sunday 
school boy.” —Daily Paper. 


Came to scoff perhaps and remained 
to prey. 
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Country Visitor (to hotel acquaintance). “Wk WANT TO SEE LONDON LIFE, BUT WE'RE GENERALLY IN BED BY NINE. Isn’T 
THERE ANY NIGHT CLUB THAT'S OPEN IN THE AFTERNOON ?”’ 


“CHLO.” The statesman withdraws At the tiniest threat of a mot, 
In Chloe, Lady Portland-Plaice, With a burst of applause And many a peer 
You see the regent of the race ; For the charm and acumen of Chlo. Dines out for a year 


My husband, who has not much brain, 
Is in the Cabinet again ; 
My brothers all are bishops or 
Command at least an Army Corps ; 
My aunts and uncles own the Press— ‘The waners bay substentiel mime I will be photographed all day, 
And I control them, more or less. For aoe posuabiotenas of the ais If necessary take the Chair 

But in spite of all that While Balham with Belgravia shares And let them photograph me there. 


On a single quotation from Chlo. 
To every charitable aim 
I gladly give at least my name ; 
If it will help in any way 


I publish every second year 

A new account of my career, 

For people itch to know the truth 
About my short exciting youth ; 





I’m as gay as a sprat, An interest in my love-affairs, Indeed, when I oa Gead se phir 
And the friskiest fish that I know ; I doubt if England can go on. 


And if everything fails » = 
‘ L : p 7 i 
pg ae fo Pra - ” There are saleable tales -s nd, though woah 
} KY : Of political figures I know, may suffer from : . 


While Bishops address me as 


« Chlo.” indiscretions of kings It’s a great satisfaction to know 


And the many smart things That Britain would stop 


That were said to the creatures by With an audible pop 


Whenever England is at sea | 
Chlo. If an accident happened y! C 8 


I have the Cabinet to tea ; 
Prime Ministers look in and hiss : 
** What is your view of that or this ? ” |My dinner-parties (which I give 














“ Shall Toodles have the Board of But rarely) are superlative ; “Young Man, from South Australia, with 
Trade ? ” I make my husband dine elsewhere, | knowledge of First Aid, requires Position 
“How much should engineers be | But everybody else is there— ‘as Billiard Marker.”—Australian Paper. 
paid?” Prince, poet, politician, Press An occupation notoriously full of 
And I reply, “ One lump, or two?” (Provided they have evening dress), | azards. 
And tell the booby what to do. And in that scintillating show 
By the third or fourth cup None shines so bright as Countess Chlo. Wireless Candour. 
¢ have fixed the thing up, Archbishops I shock, “<1 Know Where I'm Going ’ (By request)” 
And after a sandwich or so Ambassadors rock —Broadcasting Programme. 
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UNDER WHICH FLAG? 


Joux Butt. “ONE OF THESE TWO FLAGS HAS GOT TO COME DOWN—AND IT WON'T 
BE MINE.” 
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“Tv’s COSTING FAR MAIR TAE MAK’ OOR JOHN A GOLFER THAN IT DID TAE PIT HIM THRO’ COLLEGE.” 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, May 8rd.—The House is 
crowded and behaves as might be ex- 
pected, the more responsible Members 
slightly funereal, the Labour Back 
Benches hysterically truculent. The 
sub-sense of pleasurable expectancy 
that novel situations, tragic or other- 


| Wise, invariably evoke fills the air. 


Questions are proceeded with at 


; some speed, and amid a gentle hum of 


conversation and intermittent back- 
chat, punct uated with a crash of cheer- 
ing as the Prime Minister takes his 
seat, and an answering peal as Mr. 

MSAY MacDonaLp slips into his 
accustomed place. 


Mr. Foor Mircnett wanted to 
know what reason the MINISTER OF 
AGRICULTURE assigned to the decline 
in the number of pigs in this country 
between 1924 and 1925. The MINis- 
TER ascribed it to a plethora of foreign 
pigs. 

Sir Frepric Wise was informed 
that in 1925 several millions of coins 
Were struck by the Royal Mint for 
Soviet Russia, the motto of that 
excellent institution being to strike 
Whenever and wherever there is some- 
thing worth striking for. 


ee 


Mr. BaLpwin introduces the King’s|a repetition of the same admirable 
Proclamation of a State of Emergency | sentiments. 


and moves the usual Address in reply. | 


The Address is carried by a large ma- 
jority, Mr. LLoyp Grorce and other 
Liberals voting for it. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDona.p seems to want to debate 
the reply but is finally persuaded that 
it isn’t done. Mr. Batpwiy then 
moves the adjournment. He looks 
tired and has a right to, as they say in 
Ireland. His summary of all the 
events that had led up to the crisis is 





full and fair, and he ends by declaring | 


that, though everything he has striven 
for in the past eighteen months is 
being smashed to bits before his eyes 
he will lose neither hope nor courage. 
Mr. Tuomas follows detailing th 
progress of events as it appears to 


| 


| 
| 


| 
; 


Tuesday, May 4th.—Mr. Su tu- 
VAN opened proceedings by reading 
in totally inaudible tones a Petition, 
of which the matter is likely to remain 
for ever wrapped in mystery. Only 
a few Members had been able to 


| secure copies of the day’s Order Paper, 


and the SPEAKER announced that he 
would call the number of the Ques- 
tion and the name of the Questioner. 
The House, having no idea what the 
Question might be, was duly impressed 
when Mr. Ponsonsy was informed 
that the answer to the first part of his 


» | Question was in the negative and the 


second part did not therefore arise. 


aly - 
€'The process had one outstanding 


advantage, supplementaries by Mem- 


r.U.C, eyes and declaring that there | pers other than the actual Questioner 


is still time between then and 


midnight to avert the crisis. 


Cuurcuitt and Mr. Lioyp GEoRGE | 
all speak, the CHANCELLOR OF THE | The Prime 


Mr. | matters were thus expedited in a 


Ramsay MacDona.p, Mr. Winston | 


were manifestly impossible, and 


wonderful way. 


Minister informed 


ExcHEQuer declaring in no uncer-|the LEADER oF THE OppPposITION 
tain tones the Government’s determi- | that on the following day (Wednesday) 
nation not to allow its hand to be|the House would debate the measures 
forced by the Trade Unions. Minor | taken by the Government to meet the 
speeches follow, but, as all parties | situation brought about by the general 
concerned preserve an admirable | strike, and that any further orders 
restraint, all speeches are largely | or regulations which had to be made 
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would also be laid before the House | Government had complained. The ‘One word can mean so much and 


for its approval. 

The Prarie Minister then moved | 
to take Private Members’ time up to | 
Whitsuntide in order to get the finan- | 
cial business of the House completed | 
in the statutory time. The motion | 
having been carried and public) 
business begun, Mr. SNOwDEN and | 
Mr. Luoyp Gerorce explained that | 
they would not under the abnormal 
circumstances oppose the various 
Budget Resolutions on the Order 
Paper otherwise than by vote. Mr. 
CuuRcHILL gracefully acknowledged | 
their magnanimity and assured them | 
that nothing they might omit to say | 
would be taken in evidence against | 
them when the time came to debate | 
the Resolutions at a later stage. The 
House thereupon carried sixteen) 
Resolutions, all but four being taken 
into the Division Lobbies, and ad- 
journed. Moral :—How much per- 
fervid eloquence would cease to clog 
the wheels of the political machine if 
Members of Parliament knew that 
the sweetness of their oratory was 
to be wasted on the comparatively 
desert air of the House. 


Wednesday, May 5th.—Lords and 
Commons both debated the Regula- 
tions issued by the Government under 
the Emergency Powers Act. Dramatic 
moment in the Lords when Lord 
BrrKENHEAD, transfixing Lord Hat- 
DANE with accusatory finger in the 
manner of an entomologist with a 
beetle, called upon the noble Viscount | 
to say that he approved of the general 
strike. The noble Viscount, needless 
to say, was not prepared to do this nor 
would any of his Socialist colleagues 
bestow even an academic blessing on | 
the machinations of the T.U.C. 


The Commons, after the game of 
“Hidden Question” had been duly 
played, heard the Home SEcRETARY 
explain, in a vein of dignified austerity 
which he usually denies himself, all the 
measures taken by the Government to 
keep the wheels of civilization turning. 
The Socialists were even more noisy | 
than usual and it taxed the SpEaKER’s | 
persuasive powers to keep them 
partially quiet. Mr. J. H. Toomas 
reiterated his account of all that is 
supposed to have happened on Sunday 
night and gave the cue to his followers | 
which was to “ put it all on the Daily | 
Mail” and perpetuate the rumour, | 


already busily circulated, that the! 
editorial which the Mail’s high-| 
minded machinists refused to print | 


was especially concocted in order 
to bring about the interference with 
the liberty of the Press of which the 


rumour drew a sinister picture of 
Mr. Winston CHURCHILL sitting in) 
the Daily Mail office at midnight com- | 
piling the said leader with his own) 
Machiavellian fountain pen, but Mr. | 
Tuomas did not go so far as that. The | 
speech of the evening, however, was | 
that of Mr. Ramsay MacDona_p, who | 
virtually threw up his hands and be- | 
sought the House to do something or | 
anything to bring about peace. He| 
spoke, he said, for himself and not as 
a trade unionist and appeared to 
be deeply moved. The usual long- 
winded but unproductive back-bench 
debate on the Emergency Powers 
regulations then ensued and at a) 
latish hour was still in progress. 





THE LINGUIST. 


““Can you speak Japanese, Uncle | 
George?” asked my little niece, | 
Angelia. 

* Of course, my dear.” 

“ Then say some.” 

Here was a poser. In an un-| 
guarded moment I had put myself) 
at the mercy of that greatest of 
tyrants, a small inquisitive girl. 
It was not that I had uttered an_ 
untruth. I can talk Japanese when 
in Japan, ordering servants, rick-| 
shaw coolies and drinks in great 
style. In fact, late of an evening 
people have complimented me and | 
said how fluid—I mean fluent—) 
I was. But to be suddenly con- 
fronted with a command to say 
something in a foreign tongue, that 
is another pair of shoes. It means 
creating out of one’s own brain, 
saying something original and @) 

opos of nothing in particular. 
And I must say something trans-| 
latable too, for Angela would be) 
bound to ask the meaning. 

“Come on, Uncle, say 
thing,” urged my inquisitor. 

“** Wakarimasen,’”’ I grunted. 

“* What’s that mean ? ” 

** 1 don’t know,’ ”’ I replied. 

“But you must know, Uncle.” 

“What I intended to convey to 
you, my pet,” I said in a grave 
pedagogic voice, “is that the 
Japanese word ‘ Wakarimasen’ 
means in English ‘I do not know.’ 
It also means ‘ Thou dost not know ; 
he, she or it does not know; we, 
you, they do not know; nobody 
knows.” | 

“* It cannot mean ail that, Uncle,” | 
said Angela reproachfully. 
“T assure you it does, my dear. | 
apanese is a remarkable language. | 


some- 


J 





‘those who have lived there. 


a great number of words just as 
little ; less in fact.” 
“Can you swear in Ja 
Uncle ? ” was her next question, 
“No, my dear. The Japanese 
never swear. 
Neither do they in the profane, 


fullblooded and very satisfying 
way that Europeans do. Neverthe- 


less there are expressions enough 
which, used at the proper moment, 
will stir to wrath the man against 
whom they are directed. But such 
words are not for your ears or 
Angela’s. 

“What do little Japanese girls 
wear, Uncle?” asked the seeker 


after knowledge. 


How should I answer? It all 
depends on the climatic conditions 
and the station in life of the wearer 
what amount of dress—or undress 
—the very young ladies of that 


country consider necessary. 


“The kimono is the usual cos- 


‘tume,” I ventured. 


** Just like the one Mummy has ?” 

** Not quite, my dear.” My sister 
Miriam possesses an atrocity that 
she fondly imagines to be a kimono 
such as is worn every day in Japan. 
She wears it on occasions, and 
when I object to its material, 
colour and shape as being totally 
different from anything I have ever 
seen there I am treated with scorn. 
As a matter of fact no self-respect- 
ing Japanese lady would be seen 
dead in it. 

“IT thought ‘kimono’ was an 
English word. I saw it in a book 
Mummy was reading.” : 

Aha! So Miriam is studying 
Japan with the aid of Mr. Joun 
Paris, whose clever and _ rather 
brutally candid pictures of Japan- 
ese life can only be appreciated " 
reminded me of the title of his 
latest book, and also of an avenue 
of escape. 

“There is one more word I must 
teach you, Angela,” I said. “ It is 
‘Sayonara.’ Try to say it.” 


“"' Sayonara, sayonara,’” said 
Angela very prettily. 

“Splendid!” I cried. _“ Your 
accent is excellent. And I hasten 


to take the hint,” I added, rising. 
“I must go and write some letters, 
my dear. ‘ Sayonara.’ ” 
I made for the door. 
Angela rushed after me. 
“But what’s it mean, Uncle, 
“It means ‘ Good-bye,’ ” I mur 
mured as I slipped out of the room. 


| what’s it mean ? ” she cried. 
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MR. PUNCH’S PERSONALITIES. 


XIL—SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 


ation, that great sleuth He disapproves your strange vagaries, We sympathise with Holmes ; and yet 
s life in chasing Truth— | Your spooks and photographs of fairies; | In Punch’s heart your name is set ; 
=a ew your late defiance And holds you foot-cuffed when you're fain Of every DOYLE he's still a lover 

R !) of the laws of Science ? To navigate the vast inane. 
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For DICKY'S sake, who did his cover. 
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Tourist. * Don’? yor 
Mountaineer. “Oo ay, put I HAVE 


OUR BOOKING OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Most of the stories in Ann Lee's (StpGwick AND 
Jackson) are what CARLYLE would have called Coterie- 
marchen—stories in which the writer convinces her own 
literary set of her fitness to belong to it, and the outside 
world of sin, of death and of judgment. Luckily however 
Miss Exizasetu Bowen is beginning to outgrow these 
ambitions. In her cleverest tale, “* The Back Drawing- 
Room,” a figure of humble sincerity triumphs over repre- 
sentatives of precisely that artificial susceptibility which 
seems responsible for the rest of the book. Any one of 
the cultured animalcule described in this story might 
have produced the remaining ten tales. They are little 
more than relations of strange and inexplicable contacts. 
If that is all you demand of life and one of its most as- 
similative arts, you have it. Personally I feel that Miss 
Bowen confuses distortion with originality, as though you 
pulled two petals off a dog-rose and flattered yourself on 
having invented a new flower. There is for me a sense 
of deficiency in such a story as “ Human Habitation.” 
Two students benighted on a walking-tour knock at an 
isolated house and are greeted as “ Willy.” They are 
given tea, but not allowed to eat Willy's kippers, as he is 
evidently expected at any moment. Willy's advent is 
heralded by so much (? wifely and auntly) tension that, 
had he come in, I would have got his kippers out of the 
oven myself and stayed to watch him eat them. 
course he never did. The students went away kipperless, 
speculating about Willy “ with tingling minds.” My own 
mind, I gathered, was expected to tingle too, but it didn’t. 
I am afraid you have to be a native born, or at least a 


But of 
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SOME GOOD JOKES I TELL MYSELF.” 
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EVER GET LONELY UP HERE?” 


conscientiously practised tingler, to get the marrow out of 


a book like Ann Lee's. 





Rix-Cuen-Lua-Mo, a lady whose Tibetan name comes | 
more musically than the one she has acquired by marrying | 
an Englishman, has written a book about her native coun- | 
try—We Tibetans (See.tey, SERvice)—that gives one a | 
much more human idea of the land of the mountains than | 
I for one ever had before. Her homeland, she claims, is | 
not all cold and bleak, but sun-lit and flower-decked and | 
incomparably beautiful ; and her people are not backward | 
or unenterprising or priest-ridden, but only wise in their | 
acceptance of simple things, finding their satisfaction 1n | 
spiritual content, and secluded at thirteen thousand feet 
above sea-level from the too intense rush of the Western 
world. All that the writer has to say is put forward with 
a kind of earnest simplicity that is rather impressive and 
sets one considering—along with other matters connected | 
with death rates and sanitary science, for instance— | 
whether Tibet of to-day may not be rather like England 
in the possibly golden Middle Ages, a kind of paradise for 
the G. K. Cuestertons of Asia. However that may be, 
here is a book of pleasant homely things. Here are 
games, like ** Gundru ” and “* Wolf and Sheep.” Here are 
unexpectedly twisting fairy tales that always end with | 
“the sun of happiness shining on the mountain top and | 
the staff of misery being washed away in the river.” And | 
here are popular divinations ; tea-leaves discovered in 
your dumpling, for example, bespeak you a generous per 
son, but a lump of charcoal something quite different. In 
Tibet small people who are doing nothing in particular are 
not “twiddling their thumbs” but “ poking the ashes, and | 
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Mistress (pointing out cobweb). ““ Haven’? YOU SEEN THIS?” 


New Help. * Lor, YEs. 


little girls who make mistakes are said to ‘“ fetch father’s 
hat when sent for mother’s boots.” I told these things, 
gently but firmly, to my small MARGUERITE, and she was 
very rude about it. But even in Tibet, so Rrn-CueEn- 
Lua-Mo says, ** many children who ought to be smacked 
are not smacked,” and any way I beat MarcurriTe at 
“ Gundru.”’ 3 








Treasury Notes is the intriguing title 

_Of DorotuEa Conyers’ book—this day 

New come from Hutcurnson’s—the gay recital 
Of how a sweet young heiress ran away 

From fussy guardians and uncomprehending, 
To hunt in Ireland on the strict q.t. 

With a portmanteauful of notes for spending, 
For cheques are tell-tale to a sad degree. 


Isobel Daventry is our Diana 
All rosebud innocence and girlishness ; 
As yet she knows no more of hunting than a 
_Mere babe unborn, but in a week or less 
She leads the field ; and here, to tally-hoing, 
Villain with hero (tall and silent) vies 
To capture Belle, and, after desperate going, 
Sir Rattray Hubert (hero) wins the prize. 


Now, though the runs appear a bit machine-made, 
a And though the riders seem a wooden troop, 

nd though the innocence of Belle has been made 
A “§ much of that she seems a nincompoop, 

nd though the sentiment in sweetness grovels, 

Still Mrs. Conyers has a tale to tell, 

d countless folk, I know, who love her novels 

ill once again declare that all is well. 


Saal 


SoOMEFINK TO DO WITH YER WIRELESS, AIN'T IT?” 


Mr. H. F. Stewart, in his brief memoir of Francis 
Jenkinson (CAMBRIDGE UNIvERSITY Press), the dis- 
ciple and successor of Henry Brapsuaw, has given a 
true picture of a notable Cambridge scholar, a great libra- 
rian, a man whose presence was a delight and “ whose | 
memory is a benediction.”’ This is a book which cannot | 
be read without emotion by those who had the privilege of 
his friendship. I was a small boy at a great public school 
when he was at the head of it, and even then, though no 
athlete, he inspired respect and admiration by his character 
and a certain unaffected distinction and graciousness of 
bearing. These qualities he retained throughout his life. 
I have never known anyone who changed less between 
the ages of eighteen and seventy in his looks; and, to 
borrow a favourite phrase from his friend, Sir GzorcE 
Grove, he had “a beautiful interior ”—in the French 
sense—an instinctive love of things of good report and an 
instinctive abhorrence of all that was mean and ugly and 
evil. Yet he was never a pedant or a prig; though a 
fastidious scholar he was capable of turning the study of 
journalistic jargon to good account. He had many out- 
door interests, was a first-rate entomologist and botanist 
and knew a great deal about birds. He had the same 
flair as an observer of nature that he had with books. 
And he was at home with people of all ages. He loved 
and understood children, who adored him, and the letter to 
his little nieee—reproduced in facsimile on page 130—is 
not only remarkable for the beautiful script but for his 
power of entering into the mind of the very young. And 
so I find the photograph of him with his child playmate in 
1910 even more satisfying as an interpretation of the 
whole man than SarGENT’s brilliant portrait which forms 
the frontispiece. 
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| Miss Naom1 Roypg-Smiru seems to me to have con- | fact might have appeared in Light or some such periodi- 
| structed her new novel, The Housemaid (Constan.e),|cal and been of use to the earnest inquirer; as fiction 

from three of what I believe dressmakers, speaking of they fail to arrest. And the stories that set out to be 
| materials, call “ short lengths.” All three of her lengths are | humorous (there are two or three towards the end of the 
excellent in themselves, though I like the 66 earns | volume) have a tendency to be tiresome. I like Mrs. 
| 
} 
i 





low-life materials of which she has made the beginning| FeLkrn least when she writes in the first person mas- 
and end better than the English county-family piece, which | culine. 
comes in the middle. Still I cannot help feeling that a full | 
length of any one would have been more satisfactory, and | Captain “ Butty ” Waterman, the famous clipper- 
that the joins between them are really a little too flimsy. | ship commander, in whose personality brilliant and daring 
I found it, too, very difficult in these days of a servant | seamanship and incredible cruelty were so amazingly 
| problem to believe in three generations of London girls | blended, “ got religion ” in his later years, when such 
_ whose highest ambition is to shine in domestic service, or | diversions as picking men off the yards with a six-shooter 
| in the undertakers of Islington and the ironmongers of | began to pall, and took to saving men’s souls instead of 
| Fetter Lane being likely: to see how desirable it was that | smashing their bodies. Mr. Artuur Mason, the author 
| their daughters should embrace such a career. This trick}of The Ship That Waited (Fisuer Unwin), may well 











_ of putting the wrong labels on ; 
their figures is a common fail- + 
| ing with novelists, who do not ; 
| realise that social distinctions 
| are quite as sharp below their 
| own social grade as on a level 
| with it or above it. Apart 
| from that I found the story of 
| John Page and his wife Ann, 
| his daughter Annie May and 
|his friend Mr. Parminter, 
the printer’s reader, delightful 
| altogether. Ann’s acceptance 
of John’s middle-aged passion 
for another woman is quite 
beautiful in its simple sincer- 
ity. Inever remember to have 
seen such an incident treated 
from just that angle; it is 
| moving and rare yet perfectly 
true to life. The love story 
of Michel Sherlock and 
| Dorothea Feilding, both 
devoted to Mayan antiquities, 
which takes up the middle of 
the book, is clever too, but 
though all the characters in it 
| are correctly labelled, they 
| are not half so attractive as 
| those in the other set. 








It must be a long time since 

_I saw anything by the hand 
of the lady who still writes 
under the name of ELLEN Tnorneycrorr Fow er. 
| Time was when she published Concerning Isabel Carnaby 
| and was a“ best seller” ; elegant extracts from her various 
works were even brought out in the harmless guise of 
birthday books—one quotation to the day. Her style 
of writing indeed rather lent itselfto this sort of anthology, 
| for she had a talent for epigram. For the sake of old 
| times I should like to say something pleasant about Signs 
| and Wonders (HoppER anv Strovucuton), but it is not 
, easy. This is a book of short stories—“ stories of things 
| seen and unseen ’’—some of which, we are told, are the 


i 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


record of actual experience ; and the author, who has no | 


craven fear of the obvious, boldly prints on her title-page 
the lines spoken by Hamlet to Horatio. Now I have 
no quarrel with stories dealing with the occult—indeed I 
have rather a liking for them when good of their kind 

but these seem to be undistinguished. Those that record 





Thirsty Mountaineer (failing to see'any place of refresh- 
ment). “ Mum™y, I po wish Mosks WERE HERE.” 


have had WarerMan’s case 
in mind when he wrote the 
story of Captain Joel Spar- 
hawk of the Edna A., who 
his New England sweetheart 
having urged the claims of 
piety and humanity upon him 
with more zeal than discre- 
tion—goes to sea with the 
amiable intention of making 
the Edna A. more of a “ hell- 
ship ” than ever. It is only 
after a succession of crushing 
disasters that he returns, a 
wiser and a better man, to 
his Lydia (who for her part 
has learned the wisdom of 
toleration), and the way is 
clear for the conventional 
happy ending. At sea, of 
course, nothing is too strange 
to be true, and for that reason | 
one hesitates to set down | 
as a sheer “ cuffer” one of | 
the main incidents in the | 
story, the re-discovery of | 
Captain Sparhawk's lost| 
ship in the doldrums, several | 
months after her abandon: | 
ment. But there can be no | 
two opinions on such concrete 
matters as ordinary nautical 
terminology, and in this re- 
spect expressions like “ the 
lee leach sail,” “seven to 
leight—the last dog,” “the ship’s clock struck eight 
bells ” and “ backstay her now ” show Mr. Mason to be 
by no means infallible. It may be added that the day of 
the “ coffin-ship ” had long been over by the eighteen- 
eighties, the period of Mr. Mason’s story, and that It 
would have been quite impossible at that date for 4) 
British vessel to be sent to sea, like the Demerara, 0 
a totally unseaworthy condition in order that her owners 
might “ get insurance from a rotten ship.” 
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“ Danorrs or THE House Fry.” 
. . . ” > 
House flies do or can communicate dissentery.”’—Daily Paper. 
Can't the Bishops do something ? 





Mixed Hockey! oie 

“The match in the Aga Khan Hockey Tournament nas 4 

resulted: Poona Rangers, 5girls; Bombay City Police, a ce 
Paper. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Walking Championship. 
pedestrians were unusually active. 


According to the Berlin correspond. 
ent of The Times the Germans were 
struck by the calmness with which the 
strike in this country was entered 
upon by both sides, It struck us too 
as very striking, 


One reassuring fact that has 
“emerged"’ from the strike is that 
there are thousands of people in this 
country who could have settled it in 
no time if they had | s 
been Prime Minister. HT) ht 

* } ils 


The manager of 
the Albert Hall is | | 
trying to find out | | 
how to make the | j 


place pay. Why | 4) 

not sue it in the | tf | | 

County Court ? | riyy4 e] 
During the last | MM 

Parliamentary ses- | | |! 5 oa 

sion over two hun- | | |} )718 | 


‘ 


dred members did | 
not speak a word. | | 
There is some talk Mh det 
of the matter being #4 
referred to the sec- dh} 
retary of Our Dumb Fhe fel? 
Friends’ League. (k71 

There is said to | | } 
be an increase in 
the number of per- i tf 
sons who talk to| ofl | | 
themselves, we read. eel ied] 
We have noticed | “MM ie! 
that quite a num. 
ber of actors do so 
on the stage. 


| 
Le 





* * 


* 
PriscitLa Countess ANNESLEY 
says that she only went to a beauty 
parlour once, and left because they 
wanted to skin her. In most cases 
of course it's the patient's husband 
who undergoes this process. 


It is denied that one enterprising 

newspaper, rather than disappoint 

its readers, endeavoured to continue 

its Serial by means of sky-writing. 
* * 


. * 
This Charleston menace is 
ing serious, It is reported 
that the pygmy elephant at the Zoo 
got rickets. 








Seceenae 


One of the events postponed owing 
tothe strike was the National Road. 
Otherwise 





says Mr. H, Lewin. 





| $ 
} 


| 


| bird rises. 


* *® 
| 


| women to grow beards. 


| be so bad if it teaches them that | 


| safety razors ought not to be used | passenger is the more irritating, the 
| one that tries to read the backof our 


| for sharpening pencils. 


pete ' 





DoING HIS MODBST BIT. 


A Finchley constable whose work 
in timing cars has resulted in 
hundreds of cases being brought 
into court was presented with a 
clock on leaving the police. He'll 
find it a comparatively dull job 
timing the plumber as he whizzes 
to the rescue of a burst pipe. 


Some scientists recently made a 
cricket stridulate to its mate on the 
telephone by rubbing its hind-legs 
in the air. We've often seen an 
excitable old gentlemen in acall-box 
doing something like this. 


We understand that the keenest 
collectors of autographs 


A German professor says that ! 
'shingled hair will in time cause | papers in the train, 
This won't | “. ; 
We sometimes wonder which fellow. 


| in several places. 


now | 


The saxophone is the nearest | concentrate on obtaining the auto- 
approach to the human voice,” | graphs of autograph-hunters who 
We under- | have obtained all the Australians’ 
stand that a good performer can | autographs. 
| make it say “ Sor-r-rry you've been 
| tr-rr-roubled!” with real feeling. | 
* * 


* 


+. x 


An American Admiral has invented 
a sort of telescope for reading very 
It would also come in 


people's 


‘small print, 
handy for reading other 


| still for us to read. 
{ * * 


is said to suffer so 

much from stage 

fright on a first night 

that he forgets his 

lines, In some plays 

this might be serious. 
* * 


* 

Mr. T. P. O’Con. 
NOR mentions that he 
recently advised Mr. 

| J. H, Tuomas to take 

a rest for a few days. 

_ Why only a fewdays? 
x * 


Oxford trousersare 

said to have re-ap. 

| peared hereand there, 

| There is no reason for 

uneasiness ; this is 

liable to occur until 
they are worn out, 

* * 


Dr. Franx H. 

| VIZETELLY estimates 

| that a newspaper 

editor knows 45,000 words, He refers 

of course only to words that can be 
printed. 


: * 


* 

We question the wisdom of a week. 
ly paper in mentioning that the author 
of a certain detective novel is a Gov- 
ernment official who keeps his 
pseudonym a close secret from his 
colleagues. It is calculated to engen- 
der mutual suspicion and mistrust 
among the bureaucrac y: 

* 


The question of whether golf should 
be played on Sundays is hotly debated 
Some people take 
the view that it shouldn't be played on 
week.days either. 


* 

A well-known comedian has 
opened a public-house. Beer itself 
These ankle watches ought to is funny stuff these days. 
| prove a boon to belated worms who 


| want to get home before the early 


~~) paper or the one that 
| won't hold his paper 


he 
A prominent actor 
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FRATERNITY. 
One did not expect anything 


extravagantly sensible to happen | 
in the Great Strike, which was with. | 


out doubt the most lunatic thing 
that ever happened (not excepting 
the Great War), but really our 
little local riot had features which 
might almost be described as 
incongruous or bizarre. Both The 
British Gazette and The British 
Worker announced that perfect 
order prevailed everywhere during 
our little riot, so it may be that my 
eyes and ears deceived me. But 
what I thought happened was this 
Early one morning | was surprised 
and delighted to see at the corner of 
the street a General omnibus in 
motion. Thoughtlessly, | boarded 
the omnibus—I sent no wire to the 
T.U.C.; I got no permit from the 
Amalgamated Society of Nail- 
Hammerers and Screw-Drivers— 
| simply boarded the omnibus in 
the ordinary brutal capitalistic way. 
The conductor of the omnibus, | 
noticed, was wearing “ plus*fours,” 
which pleased me, for this is 


obviously the most convenient wear | 


for clambering up and down the 
back-stairs of omnibuses. 


On the top of the bus was another | 


capitalist in a straw hat with a hat- 
guard. This man told me that the 
gates of Regent's Park had been 
closed because the Government 
were training lions to attack the 
strikers. The bus then moved on 
towards Hammersmith Broadway, 
roaring considerably in its innards. 

Whether by this inward roaring, 
or the presence of Haddock on the 
top, the bus began to excite general 
comment. The most opulent motor- 
car | have seen flashed by (labelled 
T.U.C, PERMIT), anda man leaned 
out of the window and shouted a 
sentence of which all I could catch 
was the word “Oy!” Pedestrians 
made expressive shrugs and ges- 
tures suggesting to the driver the 
approach of some misfortune. And 
presently, when the bus stopped, a 


small crowd gathered round and | 


“peacefully persuaded” the driver 
to descend. 


“ Of course you can please your- 
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| econ at that place would certainly 
“handle” him. 


But while these negotiations were 
proceeding and the driver was con- 
sidering his position, up came a 
poor striker on his motor-bicycle, 
followed by a number of still poorer 

ones on push-bikes. These men 
wasted no time on words, but ina 
business-like way removed the 
bonnet and madly tore from the 
engine's bowels a number of dis- 
agreeable objects which I took to 
be “plugs.” They then stood back 
with folded arms and a satisfied air, 
as if to say, “ Well, that’s the end 
of that bus!” 


i 


And sol supposed. These men 
were evidently in the trade, skilled 
manual labourers who knew their 
jobs, and, if they could not disable 
an omnibus, then nobody could. I 
therefore prepared to descend from 
my dear little bus, faintly resentful 
against the T.U.C., for I had paid 
threepence for three hundred 
yards. 

But not a bit of it. Suddenly, 
miraculously, as if possessed by 
some demonic frenzy, the bus 
charged forward. Disembowelled 
but undaunted, like some smitten 
elephant or tiger that crashes 
| through the jungle unaware that it 
is dead, the devoted magical omni- 
| bus careered down King Street and, 
roaring terribly, swung round a 
corner into a side street. 


And, on the top, I regret to say 
that Haddock, though in the 
presence of a State of Emergency, 


lifted up his voice and laughed 
aloud. The man who had told me 


of the Government's plans about 
the lions in Regent's Park regarded 
me in mild surprise. “It almost 
looks,’ I said, “as if some of the 
manual workers do not know every- 
thing, after all.” 


But at this moment up came the 
bicycle brigade in hot pursuit. 
_The starving motor-bicyclist rode 
alongside the bus-driver looking a 
trie ridiculous, and shouting at 
him words and phrases which were 


quite new to Haddock. At last the | 


| magical bus stopped, the engine 
_ was still more drastically mutilated, 


self, mate,” said one of the advisers the driver and conductor were 


in a friendly way, “but if you go 


on you'll get your something head 
knocked off.” And others assured 
the driver that if he reached the 
| Broadway alive the persons gath- 


jand “scabs.” 
| much trouble to get the two para- 
| sites off the bus it was perhaps a 


spoke, and, follow 
| peacefully pulled off, and they were | 
| informed that they were “parasites” 
Having taken so) 


{May 


TE 


| little bizarre of the motor-bicyclist 
to taunt them with having deserted 


their bus, “like they deserted the 
poor soldiers in the War.” 
However, after a little pacific 
shaking of fists the party broke up 
and I walked on to the Broadway, 
mildly wondering what contribution 
this little incident had made to the 
adjustment of the wages question 
in the coal-mines of South Wales. 


At the Broadway, it appeared, 
there had been a number of similar 
incidents, only more so. Half a 
score of buses stood in a side-street 
in various degrees of decomposi- 
tion, and an excited member of the 
crowd told me all about it. Perfect 
order had prevailed throughout, it 
seemed ; the bricks thrown through 
the bus-windows had been thrown 
in a most peaceful manner, and the 
engines smashed with the utmost 
gentleness, while in some cases the | 
petrol-tanks had been ripped up | 
with a movement that was almost | 
acaress, One bus had been burned 
but without the smallest disturb- 
ance or ill-feeling; the driver of | 
another had been taken off to hos. | 
pital after being knocked about the | 


' 
face and body in a peacefully per- | 
suasive way, and even the passen- | 
gers of his bus had not been allowed | 


° . | 
to descend without a_ well-inten- | 


‘tioned blow or two: but perfect | 


order had prevailed throughout. 
Meanwhile, full of passengers, 

the" Pirate’ buses were proceeding | 

without let or hindrance, which | 


| was satisfactory but perhaps a bit | 


bizarre, for it meant that the crowd | 
were cheerfully permitting mem: | 
bers of their own class to makea | 
good thing out of strike-breaking, | 
while knocking on the head (how: | 
ever pleasantly) public-spirited | 
young men who were doing their | 
job from a sense of duty. | 
However, I did not mention this | 
to my informant. What I did say | 
was, “I am a good Hammersmith | 
man, and so, I take it, are you; but | 
do you really think that Hammer- 
smith Broadway is the best place 
in which to adjust a wages dispute 
in the coal-mines of South Wales? 
But he did not answer. A wild 
light had come into his eyes a8 | 
ing his glance 
saw far off an approaching omnibus. 
“Come, brothers,” he cried, there § 
another of them!” and, mounting 
his bicycle, he rode away upon his 
fraternal mission. A.P.H. 
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EMERGENCY SERVICE: GRANNY TURNS TyPIST. 








| | 
THE TWO LUNCHES. “ All the same,” | said, “ there are | 
1 HAD put myself for a whole spring | a few innkeepers left who still makea 
day at the service of some friends from | gallant effort. There is, for instance, 
abroad. ‘The Fakenham Arms,’ at Dulling- 
“Where do you want to go?” Ij worth. We will go there.” 
asked. | There are days, as all travellers 
Anywhere, they said, that was pretty | know, when things go wrong ; and this | 
and English and blossomy. was one of them. There was nothing 
Easy in April. | the matter with the journey : the car 
“ But,” they added, “do let there be | ran well, the tyres avoided upturned 


institution. Among the things that | terrestrial constellations. My friends 
are no longer so good as they were, I | were in ecstasies of appreciation. 
assured them, the English rcadside| But at “The Fakenham Arms,” 
inn comes almost first. “The causes | where we arrived a little later than 1 
are many,” I said, “and not the least | had meant, our good luck ran out. 
is the passing of the horse and, with | The famous room, with its musicians’ 
the horse, leisure. Other factors con- | gallery high at one end and its array 
tributing to the disaster,” I continued,|of choice furniture and ancient 
“are the company system, under which | weapons against the walls, was a little 
inns are acquired by syndicates and | too full; its staff was too busy. At 
the landlords become mere managers; | the moment of our entrance the head- 
the high price of beer ; the restrictions | waiter was absent, and therefore we 
as to the hours of opening, and, by no | had to finda table unassisted (which 
means least, cold storage, which makes | did not matter), but also unnoticed 
beef cheaper and affects its flavour.” | (which mattered very much). The 
My friends looked depressed. result was that we sat for many 





an old-fashioned inn. The real thing.”’ | nails, the sun shone, the pear-blossom | 
Not so simple, I told them; and I| was dazzling on the branches and | deaf, are deafer, and, always blind, are 
went on to lament the decay of that | primroses gleamed from the banks in | 


} 


minutes without any attention at all, 
growing steadily more hungry and 
more thirsty, with no consolation but 


the hopeful perusal of the menu and 
| the contemplation of leather bottels, 


culverins and other curiosities, which, 
from having on our arrival a lure as 
quaint historical pieces, were now 
rapidly declining, in our estimation, 
into mere junk. 

There are days when waiters, always 


blinder; and this was one. There are 


| days when other people eat too much 


and receive too much attention ; and 


| this wasone. At last 1 ran the elusive 


head-waiter to earth and succeeded in 
giving an order which in course of 
time was carried out; but without 
success, for the soup was chilly, the 
fish suspect and the mutton too tough 
for any of us. 

Filled both with sorrow and:with 
anger, but with nothing else, and 
ashamed of my country, | sent for 
the landlord and informed him of his 
shortcomings. Apologetic and appa- 
rently distressed, he made the usual 
‘offers. If we would wait a few 
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minutes something should be specially 
cooked. A chop. Cutlets. What 
about a slice of ham? 

But I refused. “No,” I said, “we | 
will go somewhere else.” I had | 
noticed a nice-looking inn on the other | 
side of the wide street. ‘We'll see | 
what your rivals can do. We have | 
had too unfortunate an experience 
here; you have failed too dismally. 
Someone else shall have our money 
this time.” 

And so yet again the great mistake 
was committed by the famished, and 
one inn abandoned for another. Only 
the famished can be so _ foolish 
Better even to change horses in mid- 
stream. 

A spectacle of delight to the replete 
and contented at the other tables, now 
basking under coffee and tobacco, we 
made the most dignified exit that was 
possible and crossed the road to “The 
Cat and Adage,” which had the appear- 
ance of comfort and might even, by a 
miracle, behind its pleasant facade 
conceal a solicitous host or hostess. 
But external paint and flower-boxes 
signify in these matters very little, and 
the lunch of the day must have been 
an innutritious affair when it was first 
ready. By now it had cooled and 
dwindled into something exceedingly 
unattractive; but as we were starving 
we made an effort to be filled, while | 
renewed the apologies begun across 
the way and again enlarged upon the 
decline and fall of the English Inn. 

"At any rate,” I said as the bill was | 
laid before me, “we have the satis- | 
faction of not paying any more money 
to that fraud at ‘The Fakenham 
Arms.’ ” 

Atthis moment who should enter the | 
toom but the fraud himself! He ad- 
vanced smilingly upon us. 

: I hope you've done better here than | 
in my other house ? ” he said. 
E.V.L. 














REPERCUSSIONS OF THE STRIKE. 
WwW i -. | Maid. “* WHAT WILL MADAM WEAR?” : 
cageagoas et pote oc Mistress. ** WELL, | REALLY DON’T KNOW. WHAT DOES ONE WEAR FOR A STRIKE? 
, ’ 








the first performance of his play, 





ny appeared before the foot- ON THE LANDING. Starts up ranger SPR ! 
ights and booed the gallery first. > : : Mary coming with the tray 
- 4 get Ses prose sigh, And hot water ! Joyous sight ! 
Some new table-napkin rings have Cook soon foliows (“ Now then, Pup, Little growls of = ~~ 
Good morning” engraved on them. | Tjgn't time—you can't get up"), Scurryings across the floor, 


A glance out of the window will Frenzied scratchings at their door 
‘ , Interval for forty winks, ea s 
frequently refute this rash assertion. | Wakes and shakes himself and blinks, | ( —— pron ot ~ ~~ Al 





* | Manicures a paw with care, 
A London ambulance was called to | One eye watchful on the stair, 
assist a bo 


. y who had got wedged in a | Views his basket with disdain, * A Refined Girl (17) seeks position as 
milk-churn. It appears that the lad | Chews it, falls asleep again, Mother's help; riregagrr tat aes 
ag fired by the feats of a cat | Fleeting dream of next-door cat Adot. in New Zealand F'aper, 








“aad | In our garden—— What was that? | Perhaps a little over-refined. 
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PERFECTLY LOVELY TIMES. — 
XV.—ELAINE SUPPOSES. 

WHATEVER may be said about a 
General Strike, there is no doubt that 
it affords Elaine an opportunity for 
displaying her peculiar gifts. 
Elaine has a temperament. This 
much was clearly stated by her pre- 
vious mistress before she came to us 
to cook. The word, no doubt, has 
many meanings. With Elaine, tem- | 
perament takes the form of a desire 
that the worst should happen, and a 
saturnine delight when it does. It is 
her constant hope that something | 
should not be ordered, or that some- 
thing should not be procurable. Not | 
tor worlds would she blight that hope | 
by making any suggestion till the hour 
is too late to remedy the deficiency. 
Then in dark triumph she appears. 

“I suppose you know there is no 
more butter?” 

It was easy to detect the secret ex- 
hilaration beneath the mask of gloom 
when on the first day of the General 
Strike she was able to announce: 

“The milkman says we're not to have 
more than a pint.” 

And she visibly wilted when on the 





|in the car before I identified it. 





second day of the strike the milkman’s 


however, occasions for rejoicing. 


kindling wood ?” 

“Oh, yes, there is; the grocer has 
lots of it.” 

“Well, if you call that wood. Boxes 
and things. You don’t expect me to 
chop it?” 

I arranged to chop the wood. 


Elaine. 


“in coke. I suppose you don’t expect 
me to wash up without hot water ?” 

I said I would take the car and get 
some coke. For this purpose, I freely 
admit, it was necessary to explain to 
me how coke is procured. 
as the General Strike went on, the 
whole of our suburb, I found, swam like 
a new planet into my ken. People 
like the milkman, the butcher, the 
grocer, previously abstractions, became 
definite personalities. Their habitats 


me rather a surprise. If I had been 
asked offhand to describe a coke office, 


is there all right, but that is not the 
place where one orders coke. In fact, 





mandate was removed. There were, | 


“TI suppose you know,” said Elaine | 
with a glad heart, “that there’s no more | 


| 


} 
| pickets peered inquisitively at me and 
} 


Gradually, The busy road-wreckers did not pause | 


were known. I must say that coke gave | 


I should have suggested a dingy wooden | 
shed in a rather grimy-looking yard. | 
In our suburb the grimy-looking yard | 
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I passed the office two or three times 


The place is a kind of summer pav- 
ilion, built of light-blue wood and 
stucco, rather suggestive of the Wemb- 
ley Exhibition. In one window, re- 
posing upon orange velvet, there was 
exhibited a single piece of coke. The 
sanctum contained a sprightly middle- 
aged gentleman in morning dress, and 
two or three gay-looking typists. 

“You quite understand,” said the 
gentleman in morning dress, “that you 
are doing this entirely at your own 
risk?” 

Having said this he handed me, 
holding it delicately between thumb 
and fore-finger, a large coarse kind of 


sack, and one of the typists handed me | 
They wished me God-speed | 
and directed me to the yard, which lay | 


a shovel. 


a little lower down the road. 

In front of the yard there was being 
enacted a scene thoroughly typical of 
England in her great hour of unrest. 
About fifteen pickets stood doing noth- 
ing to a policeman, and a policeman 
stood doing nothing to them. These 
were on the pavement. But on the 
roadway all was activity and bustle. 
Two enormous rectangular pieces of 
road had been hewn up, leaving a 
narrow roped gangway into the yard, 
and inside each of them British 
working men were toiling for their lives, 
impeding the traffic with as much 


| earnestness and goodwill as if the com- 


munity were entirely at peace. I 
don’t supposethere willever bea General 


Council of Trade Unions in England | 
strong enough to call out the stolid | 
road-breakers of the Metropolis, who | 
| must all have the fine satiric humour 
Coke came as a further boon to | of Elaine. 


However, I got in. 


tious crawl out of the yard. The 


looked at the sack, but said not a word. 


| from their toil as I came through the 


|gangway into the congested 


| stream. 
| 


and one special constable sitting on the 

| driver's left. If we had collided, I felt, 
no motorist would ever have been 
more majestically slain. 


poured it in. 


| me before. 


aine. I found a truck, | 
Weare very low,” she pointed out, | filled my sack, heaved it into the car, 
returned my shovel to the exquisites in 
| the coke boudoir, and drove at a cau- | 


traffic | 
I was almost destroyed by a 

| motor-omnibus, the terror of whose | 
| aspect was terrifically reinforced by the | 
presence of one ordinary policeman | 


Returning with my treasure, I opened 
a round hole in front of the house and 
This was a thing which 
| all my life I had longed to do, but the 


———— 





chance had never been vouchsafed to 
I was considerably elated, 
and could not help feeling how Elaine’s 
heart must be cheered by the noise of 
the fuel rumbling down into her sub- 
terranean abode. 

I had misjudged Elaine. 

“ y ° 

Was there any fighting at the 
yard?” she asked hopefully when I 
went down to see her, rather in the 
Galahad manner, and receive compli- 
ments on my success. 

f Not a bit,” I said cheerfully, 

Well, there was the other day,” 
she grumbled. “They were all stab- 
bing each other with knives. My 
brother was in the thick of it.” 

Elaine has the worst possible opinion 
of her brother. 

“What was he doing there?” I 
inquired, 

“ Standing about watching them, I 
suppose,” she said. 

It would be impossible for Elaine to 
admit that her brother ever did any 
work, even during a stabbing affray. 

“T don’t believe a word of it, Elaine,” 
I rejoined. 

Slaine sniffed. She then went out to 
the coal-cellar and looked inside the 
door. I followed her. Surveying the 
results of my expedition for a moment 
or two she seemed at a loss, but not 
for long. “I suppose you know,” she 
said, “that a lot of this coke is too 
large ? It won't go into the stove.” 

“Where's the hammer ?” I asked. 

Ecstasy thrilled through every fibre 
of Elaine’s being. 

“You've buried it under the coke,” 
she said. 

I extricated the hammer and began 
!to bash the coke. I realised that, ifa 
| coke-getter’s lot was a happy one, it 
| was not going to be the fault of Elaine. 
She retired to her fastness and I went 
on bashing. When I had finished the 
| job I was suddenly sensible of a loss. 
“ By the way Elaine, did I leave my 
|pipe in here?” I asked her, coming 
| back into the kitchen. 

Glory shone in her eyes. 
| “T suppose you left it down at the 
| coke-yard,” she said. 

As a matter of fact I had. 


EVOE. 








Editorial Irony. : 
“We regret that our medical contribu- 
| tor is ill and, therefore, not able to write 
| his weekly column, ‘ How to be Healthy, 
| at present.”’—North Country Paper. 





| “With set teeth he clung on to 

| luggage carrier as the great cue Se 

ated, his feet dragging in the . 
Feuilleton in Daily Paper. 


Clearly one of the bulldog breed! 
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STRIKE NOTES. 











TAKING NO RISKS. 
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Pedestrian. ‘‘ I'M APRAID YOU'RE FULLY LOADED, AREN’T you?” : ec 
Owner-Driver. “‘ Not AT ALL, MADAM. THERB’S STILL ONE KNEE VACANT AT THE BACK, IF YOU DON’T MIND LETTING YOUR 


LEGS DANGLE OUTSIDE.”’ 
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Our DEBT TO DICKENS. 


WHueN not engaged in listening. in 
Or on constabulary duty, 
Protection of his kith and kin, 
Of England and her homes and 
beauty, 
Punch, though unshaken in his nerves 
Even by peril’s close proximity, 
Finds that a little reading serves 
At times to foster equanimity. 


Not to the psychological tale 
That saddens, scarifies or sickens 
He turns, but joys that never fail 
Discovers in the works of Dickens. 
From that great lucky bag some 
blanks 
He draws, of course — for who 
disguises 
That Dickens nods ?—but oh! what 
thanks 
We owe him for the frequent prizes. 


How often are we fain to bless 
The brain that gave us Richard 
Swiveller, 


| So multifarious, small and great, | A symbol? yes; and yet so long 
All needs and claims they fit and | As Ben resounds,deep, firmand strong, 
answer ? | One feels that nothing very wrong 
Enough that in all hours of strain | Can happen tothe nation— — 
When care assaults or trouble | That English stedfastness and grit, 
thickens By the survival of the fit, 
We turn and never turn in vain Shall still, as in the days of Prt, 


The incomparable Marchioness THE CONVERT. 
And that inimitable driveller, | Reactionary in my mood 
Good Mr. Nickleby ; and when Most modern gadgets I’ve tabooed, 
We want ourblood to freezeorcurdle | And wireless hitherto eschewed 
What is the matter with the pen With undisguised aversion ; 


That told the end of Mr. Merdle > | To-day you'll find me free to own 
My error, ready to atone 


I leave the greater lights alone— r libelling the wireless ‘phone 
Micawber, Pecksniff, Crummles, Bh sae, deat pone 
; Jingle— And if you ask me what has taught 

Whose lives have passed into our own, This sudden change of mood and 
And with us in the spirit mingle, | thought, 

But even in minor folk he finds | What potent influence has brought 


Scope for imperishable parley, 
As he reveals the curious minds 'It is Big Ben’s familiar boom, 

Of Codlin, Short and Mrs. Jarley. | as cleat as if ‘twere in my room, 
Yet how can we enumerate | That now in hours of doubt and gloom 

The characters of thegreatromancer| Comfort and hope dispenses. 


Me swiftly to my senses, 


For solace to the page of Dickens. 














Prove England’s sure al 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT 

Monday, May 10th.—The Speaker's 
tinging declaration that the Mother 
of Parliaments would continue to 
function, if need be, sans printing, sans 
light, was not tested to-day. There 
was light, but whence and by whom 
generated was not explained, though 
curiosity had been whetted by the 
report (unconfirmed) that Captain 
Garro Jones had offered to illuminate 
the chamber free of charge for the 
rest of the session. 

Question.time was devoted to the 
special constables, the Government's 
commandeering of newsprint and the 
contents of The British Gazette. Lieut.- 
Commander KeNwortuy wanted to 
know if the newsprint was to be dis 
tributed to all papers irrespective of 
Politics; in other words (though he did 
Rot use them), if The British Worker, 
‘like poor doggie, was going to get 
none, The CHANCELLOR OF THE 
Excueguer intimated that as long as 
the staff of newspaper life was scarce 


tional government and not their friends 
who would go short. 

The exclusion of the pacific appeal 
of the ArcusisHor or CANTERBURY 


‘rece 





Lady (to new maid from the neighbourhood). 
ABOUT THE PEOPLE HERE YOU MAY IMPART 7,"° 


| in Committee to a consideration of the | 


gramme and from The British Gazette 
was the subject of anxious inquiry by 
the Opposition. Mr. CnuRrcHILL’s 
explanation was in effect that such 
things must be forgiven before as well 
as after a glorious victoree, and that 
some errors of commission and omis- 
sion were not surprising in the Govern- 
ment organ in view of the conditions 
under which it had been organized and 
was being published. 

The CuHancettor expanded this 
rather apologetic explanation later in 
reply to Mr. Liroyp Grorce. It 
did not particularly please his own 
followers, who would have preferred 
him to say point blank that the Govern. 
ment stood by the position that the 
first step to peace must be by the call. 
ing off of the General Strike and that, 
as the Axcupisuor’s slightly flabby 
appeal called for a recession from this 

| position, the Censor of The British 
| Gazette rightly refused to shake the 
| faith of the Government's supporters 


it would be the enemies of constitu. | by publishing it. 


icame to his rescue. 





‘1 DO NOT TOLERATB GOSSIP, BUT IF YOU KNOW ANY INTERESTING NBWS 





alike from the Broadcasting Pro- | put tothe Home Secretary as regards 


the number of “Specials” required 
and kindred matters. 

Followed a somewhat tedious narra. 
tion by the Hon. Member for North 
Southwark of what sounded to be a 
terrible and unprovoked mass attack 
by constables, regular and special, on 
anumber of his constituents who 
were harmlessly engaged in playing 
tiddly. winks or some equally innocuous 
pastime in a _ public-house. So 
hideously uncalled.for was this orgy 
of profane brutality represented to be 
that the House showed little surprise 
when the Home Secretary explained 
that the inoffensive citizens were 
strikers who had violently assaulted a 
Special and stoned the police who 
Sir Witttam 
Joynson. Hicks expressed the deepest 


'sympathy with the Hon. Member, 
| himself a sworn upholder of the law, 


and any of his innocent constituents 
who might have sufferedinconvenience, 


| but roundly declared that you cannot 
|make an omelette without breaking 


Public business brought the House | 8é8 or a riot without breaking heads. 


An attack by Mr. Liovp Gzorce 


Home Office Vote, and Mr. Ruys | on the CHANCELLOR _OF THE Ex- 
Davies had a number of questions to | CHEQUER for not printing the Arc. 
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BiSHor OF CANTERBURY'S peace appeal 
in The British Gazette caused Conserv- 
ative members to take quick offence at 
what they thought to be the MemBer 
ror Carnarvon'’s desire to make 
political capital when he should be 
supporting the Government. They 
received the speech with hostile inter- 
ruptions and derisive jeers. This 
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replied that, while a fuller statement | Our astute police happen to due 


would have to be made, to.day was 
not the day, and the House was left 
to rub along with the Merchandise 
Marks Bill. 


that he is not only alive but in 
England, and reluctantly feel it 
their duty to warn our friend 
Meister, that the object of his visit is 
very likely to square accounts in 
the matter of the sister. Let him, they 
Say, put bars to all his windows and 
bolts to all his doors, and only move 








AT THE PLAY. 
“THE RINGER.” 




















(WYNDHAM’'S THEATRE). 


I hereby band it to Mr. Epcar 
Waxtace! As the coilsof hisadmirable 
crime-puzzle play unfolded themselves, 
my first thought was, “Aha! I see 
clearly bow this is going to work out;”” 
and, later; “Isn’t he really giving rather 

| too obvious clues to a person of my 
intelligence ?”’ only to find that he had 
completely spoofed me and that I had 
put my money on the wrong man, 


got Mr. Ltovp Ggorce’s Welsh goat 
and his indignation was not diminished 
when Mr. Cuurcnitt, baving made 
the explanation already outlined. 
suggested that the Rt. Hon. Member 
might find something more helpful to 
do in the crisis than pick out points 
of criticism. 

It could not be said, however, that 
the House, from which all the Labour 
leaders were absent, was a prey to 
tragic emotions, ‘“ Yesterday was 
Sunday,” announced a Labour Mem- 
| ber in the course of a long-winded 
supplementary question. “All day,” 
added a resigned voice—also from 
the Labour benches. 
| Tuesday, May 11th.—The House 
| listened attentively while Sir Jonny 
Simon expanded his previous speech 
on the illegality of the General Strike 
with a relentless and icy logic 
calculated to paralyse the lay opponent. 
A quotation from the ex-Solicitor- 
General's, Sir Henry Siessor’s, 
Law Relating to Trade Unions, wherein 
Mr. MacDonatp’s legal henchman 
expressed himself as “having very 
little doubt’ that the Trade Disputes 
Act did not cover a General Strike 
very nearly paralysed that eminent 
lawyer, who in reply, deplored the 
raising of the question at the present 
time but made no attempt to disavow 
his previous opinion. 

Wednesday, May 12th.—A crowded | 
House awaited the Prime Minister's | 
announcement that the strike was | 
ended. Mr. Batpwin received a| 
| great ovation when he rose and the | 
House received a great surprise when | 
he spoke. This morning's official | 
communiqué to the Press occupied | 
two or three typewritten sheets. Mr. | 
BaLpwin's announcement to the| safely say that 7he Ringer is a gentle- 
House consisted of about three| man definitely wanted by the police 
sentences. He said that the T.U.C. | for two or three murders; they were 
had called off the strike unconditionally | all fairly well-intentioned murders, 
and negotiations with the miners | the victims belonging to the better- 
would be resumed. He besought all|dead class, One, Maurice Meister, 
and sundry to regard the victory as | solicitor and fence, is emphatically in 
one of commonsense, to forgo malice | this latter category, and has, moreover, 
aad bitterness and look forward and | among many other deplorable vagaries, 
not backward. Mr. Ramsay Mac. | seduced thesisterof the famous master- 
Donatp who, like the the rest of the | criminal. 
House, seemed to expect more, asked| under the happy misapprehension 
for it, but the Prime Muwister|that The Ringer has been drowned. 





SPRINGTIME IN _ ITALY. 


MLLR. VERA NEMTCHINOVA., 
M. LEONIDE MASSINR. 


Peronnella . 
Giannello. . 


without the faintest suspicion of the 
right. As it is impossible to give any 


without depriving the author of his 
well-deserved triumph and theaudience 
of its chief pleasure, it must be dealt 
with in very general terms. One may 


| Inspector Wembury did, at a given ex. 
| 
| 


specific account of this diverting affair | 


The unspeakable Meister is | 


out under police escort; with such 
tenderness does our admirable system 
deal with gentlemen who are perfectly 
well known to be criminals, but whose 
houses may not be searched without 
warrant, though they may be full to 
ithe garret with stolen valuables, 
| Mr. Wacvace does not make the usual 
mistake of under-estimating the police, 
The A sststant Commisstoner (Mr. Eric 
STANLEY), Divisional Inspector Wembury 


(Mr. Nicer Bruce), and Detective 
| Inspector Bliss (Mr. Lesiie Banks), 


| all seemed highly competent, especially 
the ruthless Bisss. It is true that 


citing moment when the criminal was 
|thought to be effecting a steathly 
| entrance, make sufficient noise to warn 
| all the criminals in Deptford. But The 
| Ringer made little of this; pinked his 
| man with asword stick (which had been 
| carefully shown us several times in the 
approved manner) and got away with- 
| out trace, only to be later recognized, 
| held up, and unmasked by the detect- 
|tives and finally rescued by a most 
|effective trick of his devoted wife, 
| Cora Amn, cleverly played by Miss 
|Dorotuy Dickson. We had besides 
| a quite excellent piece of work by 
| Mr. Lesuiz Faser as Dr. Lomond, the 
| Divisional Surgeon; and nothing could 
|have been better than Mr. ARTHUR 
'Srratton'’s Station.Sergeant Carter; 

r Mr. Gorvon Harker's amusing 
portrait of an old lag. Mr. FRANKLIN 
DyaLt as Maurice Meister thoroughly 
enjoyed himself ; what with drink and 
dope and seduction and receiving and 
playing the piano in a semi-hypnotic 
state, and gibbering with fear, this 
excellent actor of bizarre parts hada 
first-rate chance. 

Mr. Epcar Wat acer isalwaysenter- 
taining, but I hadn’tsuspected himtobe 
capable of so much restraint as he has 
exhibited here ; he sometimes lets him- 
self off the full rigour of the game. 
But here he played his band in @ 
masterly fashion, and | don’t hesitate 
to say that thisis the best spoof-crime 
play that the town has seen for ten 

|years. I have very definite doubts 
about the effectiveness of false beards 
and detachable wigs in real life, but 


we must just indulge him in this point. 
—— 
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Sir Geratp pu Maurier’s skilful 
production pushed the show along at 
a great pace, and without any of those 
awkward moments when one wants to 
laugh or say “ Pshaw!"" Whata piece 
of bad luck that Kinc Corr, that 
gloomy old soul, should have chosen 
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fond of squeaking. In the Deauville 
bathing-scene | imagine that Mr. 
Tuesicer, who shared some dialogue 
with her, must have sighed (as I almost 
did) for Miss Avice Detysia, with her 


nice sense of a comedy situation. It | 
seemed absurd that SpiINgELLyY's pre. | 








this moment for a demonstration in| tentions as an exotic novelty should 





“Cocuran’s Revue (1926).” could sing as well as wear clothes, 
| Her haunting gipsy-song, “1 travel 


(LonDON PAvi.ion). ry sped <a d- 
é yas *htfully re sd. 
te theie thal. Me Cockean's | the road,” was delightfully rendered 


new revue is not the best he can do, it 
is because he did something even|the choreography of two scenes, 
better in Still Dancing. Joyous as/| full of colour, in which Miss Vera 
his latest production is, there is per. | Nemrcninova illustrated with 
haps nothing in it quite 
so rich in humour—of a 
literary quality, at any 
rate—as the Shakespear-| 
ean burlesque of Spring! 
Cleaning in the one be-| 
fore; nor any fun quite} 
so well sustained as we; 
got from the Dress-par-.; 
ade attributed to M. 
Patou. 

But there was an ex. 
cellent sketch (Missing! 
Links”) in which from) 
time to time a resume of 
the plot was given from) 
the stage for the benefit! 
of late-comers. Here 1) 
liked Miss Hermione! 
Bapvecey better than! 
in her low-life scene as| 
a flower.woman (part-| 
nered by Mr. Dovuctas| Y 
Bync) with a devasta- 
ting penchant for bad 
puns in the guise of 
malapropisms. She 


M. Leonipe Massine had arranged 


creat 








A French Lady . SPINBLLY. 


with Mr. Lance LISTER A Bath ...... MR. ERNEST THESIGER 


(a Postman) in “Catching 
the Male.” : 

Réuest Tuesicer, who was not|and he_ himself exhibited an irre- 
served so well as last time, had dullish | pressible resilience. “The Masks,’ 
parts in a not very brilliant travesty of |a scene of animated waxworks, was 
Aladdin, where a great variety of | rather attractive but not « omparable 
articles familiar in advertisements was | in the matter of imagination with the 





motor-spirit, cigarettes, The Tatler, a | CocHRan revues. 
ver specific and The Sketch; and | 
finishing up with a parade of perfumes | being quite so acrobatic as usual ; and 
—and Spinevy, the heavily-boomed 'I liked best the graceful waltzing, 
clou of the evening. with embroidery, of Cortez and 
SPINELLY (these great ones, like the | Peccy. 
Peerage, are above the need of| Altogether a good show, but with 
Christian names) wore a number of | the old fault—a continuous breach of 
i costumes with sufficient | the speed limit—against which I am 
efirontery; but her English was aj tired of protesting. When will our 


| 








— 





little fragmentary. And she seemed too | producers of revue learn that their 


force, with all the sinister possibilities | have given her a place of honour above | 
of such demonstrations, T. | an artist like Miss Annig Crort, who | 





But both she and Mr. | virtuosity the academic style of ballet, | 


personified, including whisky, soap, | Hogarthian grotesque of the last two | 


The dancing was the better for not | 


| passion for keeping an audience 
| breathless betrays a lack of confidence 
| in their own resources ? Mr. Cocuran, 
| of all others, ought by now to have 
}enough self-assurance to dispense 
| with this form of modesty. O.S. 


IN THE CHILDREN’S CAUSE. 
The Dinner and Dance that were to 
| have been held last Thursday in aid of 
| the Crippled Children of the Heritage 
| Craft Schools, Chailey, will take place 
| at the Savoy Hotel, on Thursday, June 
| 10th. Contributions towards the 
| Chairman's List should be addressed 
| to the Hon, Treasurer, Heritage Craft 
| Schools, Chailey, Sussex, 


'FOUGASSE AND FOUGASSINE. 
| An exhibition of Punch 
jand other pictures, in 
colour and black-and- 
white, by KENNETH 
Birv (“Fougasse’’), and 
of water-colours by Mrs. 
KENNETH BIRD, is now 
being held at the Fine 
iArt Society's Galleries, 
1148, New Bond Street. 
i\Personally inspected and 


highly recommended by 
iMr. Punch, 


Sporting and chival-. 
rous actions are frequent 
lin first-class cricket, but 
lwe believe there has 
ibeen no instance of a 
captain sending in his 
itwelfth man in order to 
igive a bowler who has 
itaken the last two wick. 


played admirably tool “THE ROMAN BATHS AT DEAUVILLE (1930).” THE DEEP END. [P's with consecutive 
admirably too 


lballs a chance of com- 
ipleting his hat-trick, 
adil 
it 
A rising actor complains that he is 
tied to a certain type of part and not 
| allowed to indulge his longing to act 
|in a Tcnenov play. We trust he 
| won't let this cloud bis young life. 


We see a well-known novelist 
| described as a great conversationalist 
and raconteur. No doubt he can hold 
a dictaphone spellbound. 


There is reported to be a growing 
demand for top-hats in Aberdeen. 
| Confidence is felt that the outbreak 
| will be localised. 
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THE OFFICIAL REQUEST THAT DRIVERS OF CARS IN WHICH THERE WAS A SPARE SEAT SHOULD PICK UP ANY 
PEDESTRIAN WHO NEEDED A LIFT WAS WELL RESPONDED TO. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

The greater the number of naval officers’ reminis- 
cences appearing the better, if only to remind the 
English people that there is still a Royal Navy which 
is still indispensable. The Naval Memories and 


KXinG-HALL cover a period corresponding to the life- 
time of elderly persons still extant; and, like other 
memoirs of the kind, link it with the preceding epoch. 
Sir Herpert’s father knew Admiral Sir FRAnNcis 


| AUSTEN, whose fame is eclipsed in the renown of that 


| enchanting novelist, his sister JANE. 


Sir HERBERT'S 


| grandfather, naval surgeon in H.M.S. Favorite, visited 





St. Helena in 1818, beheld NAPOLEON, chatted with Sir 
Hupson Lowe and left a record in his diary of some 
highly curious proceedings in that isle of intrigue. 
At Antigua, Sir HERBERT discovered letters addressed 
(in 1787) by NELSON tothe dockyard officers, charging 
them in plain terms with disrespect and neglect of 
duty. Thus these admirable epistles became part of 
the equipment of the modern naval officer. Sir 
HERBERT, who passed into the Navy in 1874, being 
then, as he quaintly chronicles, “ something under 
thirteen years of age, 4 ft. 34 in. in height, and 5 st. in 
weight,” served through all the broils and troubles, 
from Admiral Hornsy’s passage of the Dardanelles 
in 1878, to the Great War, in which, among other 
services, he commanded the squadron that destroyed 
the Konigsberg in the Rufigi river. But wars do not 
perturb the naval officer. As another admiral has 
said, the Navy goes to dinner at the same time, alike 
in peace and war. Sir Hersert Kinc-Ha tt, having 











helped to make history, modestly leaves the writing 
rof it to the historian; and, like a courteous host, 
‘regales his readers with those entertaining episodes 
of the world-wandering seaman which relieved the 
eternal monotony of sea routine; and excellent fare 
they are. 


Miss QLIveE GiLBREATH, I take it, knows her Russia 
from the inside as well as any mere alien can ever 
hope to know that country of wide extent and strangely 
intermingled nationalities. I confess that | find books 
about the Russian Revolution, whether cast in the 
form of history or fiction, curiously unsatisfying. To 
read them is like trying to examine a work of art 
by the fitful light of some giant conflagration, with 
the disturbing sound of shell-fire and machine-guns 
‘audible at no very great distance and apparently 
coming closer every moment. The fact is we are too, 

near to the actual events. If To-day Have No To- 
| morrow (JOHN Murray) gives a picture of Russia 
_ passing through several phases of her trouble, as be-, 
held through the eyes of one Michael Acar, head of a 
| Scottish family domiciled in the land for some two 
centuries, but still sedulously preserving its British 
citizenship. And I am quite prepared to believe it Is 
\a very good picture, true to life and well executed. 
We see the gradual approach of anarchy, the flicker+ 
ing hopes raised by Korniorr and others, the hopeless 
darkness that follows their extinction. | believe this 
is Miss GiLBREATH’s first essay in fiction, but she has 
certainly contrived to catch something of the Russian 
spirit. We get a sense of huge spaces; of a dull and; 
formless misery; of the futility of effort. These, 
things do not make for easy reading. Yet I am prey 
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pared to place my hand on my heart | l \ 
and assert that this is a novel of ity t——=- 
real value. The fact that I found ein ae HY { 


an, 


itso difficult to read was no doubt 
due to imperfect sympathies of my 
own. I confess that for the moment 
lam tired of Russia and all her 
works. 


—> 








I expect that many people were as 
sorry as 1 was when they realised that 
that admirable series, English Men 
of Letters, had slipped into abeyance, 
and as glad to learn that Mr, Joun 
Squire had undertaken to complete 
what Mr. Joun Morvey had begun and 
that the gaps in the list were to be 
filled. For to read those little books, 
which are nearly all excellent, is prob- 
ably the pleasantest way there is of 
learning the history of our literature 
Judging by Mr, Harotp Nicerson's 
Swinburne (MacMILLan), the first of the 
fresh batch, the new series is to be as 
good as the old. In it one finds that 
mixture of sound criticism with relev- 
ant biographical fact to which one is 
used. There is, of course, a difference. 
Che writers of the older books were 
Victorians, some of them eminent ones. 
Mr. Nicoison is eminently Georgian. 
Heexplains hissubject'sidiosyncracies 
in terms of complex and repression, 
terms which would have annoyed 
Lestig StepHen and rather shocked 
Austin Donson. Not that Mr. Nic- 
OLSON is a slave to the psycho. 
analytical vocabulary. His judgments 
areadmirably independent, He holds 
that the best of SwinBuRNE’S poetry 
is the result of a nice balance between | 
“the impulse towards revolt and the 
impulse towards submission.” He 
also holds that the poet became imper- 
vious to new impressions before he 
was out of his nonage, These, if 
disputable contentions, are very inter- 
esting ones, On the biographical side 
Mr. Nicotson isas good as on the cri- 
tical. While acknowledging his debt | 
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Man of the World (helping himself to private car in West End). . Don't PUT YERSELF 
_ANYWHERE IN THE MILE END ROAD'LL DO ME~'OP IN, Lizzie! 














to Sir Eomunp Gossg, he is franker than that master of 
edged discretion. He does not dwell on them unduly, but 
neither does he gloze over the disorders on which WartTs- 
Dunton put his firm and kindly foot. The butterfly’s 
wings were pretty badly bedraggled before he was carried 
off to his upholstered cage at Putney, All things con. 
sidered, Mr. Nicotson is perhaps a little too hard on 
the rescuer, Domestic legislation at The Pines may have 

mM something too grandmotherly, but ALGERNON 'S 


biographer says about his “‘ best and dearest” THEopoRE, 
would be worth listening to. 

Fairy Gold (Cassett) is, as the rose.growers say, “in 
the way of " Guy and Pauline, and a very pretty sport from 
its beautiful predecessor. It has a large share of the old 











favourite’s affecting charm, a dramatic plot, a likeable 
hero, a sprinkling of sweetly-conceited comments and 
descriptions, refreshing interludes of bluff or caustic 
comedy and a setting of sea, sky and land which amply 
vindicates Mr. CompTron Mackenzirz's imperium of the 
Island of Herm. To Roon, off the coast of Lyonnesse, 
comes Dick Deverell, who, instead of being “sent back 
like a repainted target to the front,’ has been appointed, 


midway through the War, commander of the island's first 
alliterative vituperati i ld ‘read what his latest | 
1 osege et atone anit | gambler and grandee, the garrison 1s anathema; and, 


garrison. To the Knight of Roon, a Wardour Street 


though Deverell himself is obviously an improvement on 
the urban riff-raff he commands, a very cold reception has 
been arranged for him by gentle and simple. However, 


| before he quits the mainland he has already encountered 
| and won the heart of Venetia, aged twelve, the second of 
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the knight’s two daughters and a blend of Pauline, Puek and 
The Constant Nymph,who does not convince as much as she 
attracts. On Roon and its little dependency, Carrackoon — 
once the home of a German conchologist and now suspect 
and deserted—is worked out the drama of Deverell's love 
for Venetia’s unapproachable sister Vivian, complicated 
and darkened by the financial imbecilities of the knight 
and their exploitation by a theosophical profiteer. The 
profiteer is sound enough at the core, but handled ina 
a spirit of caricature, and the ruses that ultimately save 
the lovers are, I regret to say, grossly mechanical. How. 
ever, Deverell and his Vivian are well worth saving, and | 
personally would not perturbate their paradisal state by 
enquiring too closely how they got there. 





I have it up against Mr, Victor L. Wuitrcuurcn that 
he has caught me over the title of his new Fisher Unwin 
issue, The Dean ani Jecinora. For‘ Jecinora”’ is no lady— 


no clerical error or indiscretion of the cloth, as I had fully | 


expected—but merely a liver tonic put on the market by 
Mr. Julian Stanniland, a young and very unconvincing 
company promoter,who, 











prevent the course of true love from running too smoothly, 
| These are magazine-stories and, as the advertisements 
| say, “ youdon't need genius to write for the magazines,” 
| But, as they don't say in the advertisements but will tell 
| you later on, there are other qualities which you do need, 
| and these Mrs, Perrin has in full measure. A model for 
the young aspirant, in fact; which means the nearer you 
get the better, and not that you can take a six.months’ 
| correspondence course and write like Mrs, Perrin, For 
| she is am old hand at the game and has the rules at her 
| finger-ends. All these stories, I should add, are well and 
| truly laid in Indian soil, a sufficient guarantee that their 
| local colour will be right and that your perusal of them 
will be pleasantly informative as well as enjoyable, Try 
one next time you are ten minutes too early for a meal 
and see if it isn’t better than shifting things about on 
the mantelpiece, 





If you like a simple tale of love and rivalry in a pastoral 
| setting, try Yellow Corn (HoppER AND StTouGuron). Miss 
Upton Gray has laid the scene of this her first novel in 


oS — \Hampshire Clary Simp. 


——— 





I suspect, appears in the} jij 
plot only in order to pro.| ']] 
mote a love interest by) | 
obligingly marrying his) 
typist. Nor can I learn) 
that the Dean was ever 
connected with even a 
complimentary or sam.| iD J 
ple bottle of “‘Jecinora,”) 7) // 
which compound, in} |) // ii) f- 
fact, like “the flowers} |ijfiij 
that bloom in the) # : 
Spring,” has “ nothing’ | > 
to do with the case.”| 
The real story is that of 
Edward Lake, the Dean's 
brother, who is incident-| 
ally the father of Peggy,) 
the Stanniland typist.! 
Edward has innocently) 
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a “bucket-shop” swin-|__ bel 
die and there is a warrant out for his apprehension. He 
avoids arrest by flight and by the impersonation of his bro- 
ther the Dean, the latter conniving at both expedients, 
Edward, however, hands over the canonical kit, passport 
and ticket to the real criminal in exchange for proofs of his 
own innocence—somewhat vaguely described as “ the 
papers '’—and so lets the latter escape to the Continent, a 
transaction which in everyday life would,one imagines, have 
rendered the ingenious Edward liable to criminal] proceed. 
ings in sad reality, The rest of the story is concerned 
with the somewhat poor game of a layman's failing to live 
up to a parson’s borrowed name and livery, and in conse. 
quence causing grievously jocose prejudice to the parson, 
In this case nothing particularly undiaconal occurs, and 
a quite inoffensive story comes to an orthodox end with the 
punishment of wickedness and the maintenance of virtue. 

I had quite an easy journey with Rough Passages 
(Casset), a collection of short stories by Mrs, A.ice 
Perrin. The title is a good one, for in most of the 
stories here collected there is trouble of some kind—a man- 
eating tiger, for instance, or a drunken husband—to 
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THE MILK TRAIN STOWAWAY. 


got himself mixed up in| Wife. “Now JOHN, WHEN YOU GET TO THB STATION, TUCK IN YOUR lof outlook has takena 
HEAD AND YOUR FEET, AND DON’T WORRY.” 


a Som, daughter of an up- 





= == [right but pig-headedold 
- = farmer, spends six 
° imonthsandaliher money 


ion a visit to the world of 
fashion, in the hope that 
It lher acquired extrava. 
igances will disgust Ned 
\Amyon, the suitor fav. 


= iy ured by her father, and 
=m | iso make the way clear 
e— | e » ffor her engagement to 
- ee the honest but impecu- 
A mious George Dowey. 

SF 


‘But Ned, though duly 
shocked, finds the trans. 
sa - {figured Clary rather at. 

oe ——s tractive, and, to make 
matters worse, Clary has 
to admit that her change 





itive: aes canara _|good deal of the glamour 
off the homely George. Miss Gray has made a pleasant 
story out of these complications. Her descriptions of farm 
life bear the obvious stamp of truth ; she presents her char- 
acters clearly, and she revealsa sense of dramatic values in 
the handling of the big scenes. Acreditablefirst appearance. 





My acquaintance with strong silent men in the flesh is 
negligible, but I can’t meet them too often in fiction. 
Red Dust (Nasu anp Grayson) introduces john Powell, 
who both for his rugged strength and unconscious humour 
takes rank with the giants of his class. He was the 
manager of an estate in Kenya when two ladies, one of 
them of mature age and the other young and surpassing- 
ly attractive, purchased a small portion of it. The tale 
that follows is an old story in a new setting, Mrs, 
Fiorence Kitpatrick writes admirably of Kenya and of 
the difficulties which inexperienced and credulous settlers 
may meet there; but when we come fo the struggle between 
John Powell and a handsome plausible scoundrel for the 
favours of the beautiful lady we are on ground so often €x- 
plored that no treasure-trove can be gleaned from it. Kenya 





is the real heroine of this novel, and a very charming one. 
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NOTICE. 

Though there has been no break 
in the continuity of Punch during the 
General Strike, recent editions have 
been restricted in number and im- 

ectly distributed. The issues for 
May 5, 12and 19are obtainable through 
any Newsagent ; or they will be sent 
by post direct from the Punch Office, 
10 Bouverie Street, E.C.4., on receipt 
of 7d. in stamps for each copy. 








CHARIVARIA. 
A naby born during the general strike 


sitting in the London Courts. This 
seems to indicate that they knew that 
something of the kind had been going on. 
* * 
On one day The British Worker said, 
“ British Public Backs Strike.” Should 
not this have been, “British Public 
Strikes Back”? , , 
ok 
A worker recently explained to his 
employers that he would have been on 
strike but for the fact that he was ill 
at the time. Fortunately he did not 
demand that we should have the strike 
all over again. ° 





ale. The best burglars never take intoxi- 
cants during working hours. 
= & 


From a West of England newspaper : 
“Wanted, young man to drive a —— 
car; one used to butchering preferred.” 
But not by us, 


A contemporary has mentioned the 
various ways in which promineat 
cricketers were occupied during the 
winter. We sometimes wonder too how 
they pass the time in the summer. 





It is a pathetic thought that it took 





was named Theobald Ulysses 

Cornelius, after the T.U.C. 

We predict that he'll have 

something to say about this 

when he acquires a vocabulary. 
*.* 


The general strike caused 
& postponement in the release 
of several American films. 
There's a bright side to every- 
thing. he 
It is reported that on the 
evening ot the day when the 
strike was broken, the CHan- 
CELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 
attended a musical comedy. 
The man never relaxes ! 

“* 
Except for some hooligan 
violence, London during the 
strike was practically crime- 
less. It must be a long time 
since there were so few at- 
tempts to buy cigarettes after 
8 P.M. 2 

ck 
As many as 228 demon- 
strators and 118 police were 
majured in the course of the 
Jeanne v'Arc féte in Paris. 
itis rumoured that the French 
intend to borrow our next gen- 
eral strike and use it as a Bank 
Holiday, 


* % 





In spite of the recent dis- 





THE RESTORATION OF THE PRESS, 
WALLOWING IN IT. 


a general strike before some of 
us could realise our youthful 
ambitions to become engine- 
drivers. *s 

* 

When two members of a golf 
club were married recently, an 
arch of golf weapons was made 
by other members asthe couple 
left the church. The caddy 
who threw divots in front of 
the happy pair bad not been 
invited to the wedding feast. 

* * 


* 

The two permanent seats 
which Brazil now claims on 
the Council of the League of 
Nations are understood to be 
for ‘‘ self and friend.” 


Henry Forp has denied the 
rumour that he intends to re- 
tire to a peaceful country 
cottage. Thanks to his efforts 
there isn’t one. 


A Bournemouth grocer re- 
cently displayed a notice asking 
for an “Errant Boy.” He 
seems to have known pretty 
well the sort he would even- 
tually get. . » 


If The British Gazette, as 
its editor claimed, was un- 
biassed, why didn’t its Court 
Circular report the movements 








organisation of industry the Worshipful 
Company of Spectacle Makers carried 
on with their examinations. Perhaps 
they felt somebody might want to look 
for the benefits that the workers gained 
by the strike, rere 

During the strike, buses were run on 
cireular routes at a flat rate of three- 
pence. We hear that an Aberdeen vis- 
itoralighted on reaching his destination, 
thus deliberately sacrificing his right 


to be taken on to the place where he 
started, mae 
* 


When the general strike terminated 
the news was sent to all the Judges 


—_. 








Everybody has complained of the 
long duration of unsettled weather ; 
but really Mr. Baupwin can’t be ex- 
pected to settle everything. 


We have nothing but admiration for 
the quiet way in which, after negotia- 
tions had broken down, the Riff War 
was resumed. e« 

Mention has been made of a well- 
known Communist who has lost his 
voice. We are not offering any reward 
for its recovery. * x 





A man who broke into a house at 
Hastings consumed two bottles of ginger- 


of Mr. J. H. Tuomas? 


It has been remarked that an indus- 
trial dispute is like a sore. Certainly 
it makes it worse if you picket. 

* * 


We read that the woman who has 
established a world’s fasting record lives 
in a glass case, wears pyjamas and 
washes in soda-water. Well, we all 
have our hobbies. 

* * 
a 

We understand that several important 
burglaries which were postponed on 
account of the strike will take place as 
soon as conditions become completely 
normal again. 
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BRIGHT SPOTS IN THE GENERAL STRIKE. 


Wuen those high gods, including Mr. Bevin, 

Ordained a general strike, as swift as levin, 

And said, “ft means of locomotion stop 

The fainting typist in her tracks will drop” _ 

(Whereas she stumped it bravely, morn and night, 

Or rode in cushioned transports of delight) ; 

When Racing ceased beneath their awful nods 

And Mr. Tuomas couldn’t take the odds, 

Nay, at the worst, it seemed our railways’ mascot 

Might have to go without his Royal Ascot ;— 

Thanks to the calm and courage of the Premier, 

And British phlegm, which day by day grew 
phlegmier, 

We common mortals, asking no reprieve, 

Just carried on without the Olympians’ leave, 

Until, remarking they had made a blunder, 

Reluctantly they stilled their nine days’ thunder. 


Now everyone agrees we must eschew 

All malice (as the Higher Clergy do) ; 

Must not be bitter, no, nor even cross 

About our trade’s irreparable loss, 

But cool our angry passions when they burn 
Nor let the victims victimise in turn. 


This view commands my very deep respect, 

With all the greater force when I reflect 

That, while engaged in holding us to ransom, 
Their conduct showed (in parts) ay oy RR 
For instance, when they launched their Little War, 
Barely disguising what the thing was for— 

To break the nation’s heart, if not its head— 

They kindly undertook to keep us fed ; 

All needful food (and milk) they would supply 

So that we needn’t actually die. 

{ say—and they themselves have freely said it— 
That this redounds to their enormous credit. 


And then again, when they cut off the Press, 

We were not left purblind to grope and guess; 
Licence they gave The British Worker's pen, 
And had its stuff produced by Union men, 

Lest in the dark hours Truth should lack a taper, 
Missing the beam of that impartial paper. 


And, though we churlishly declined to take 

These noble offers, made for Pity’s sake, 

Of food for body and mind, I here convey 

My sense of what we owe—and hope to pay— 

To those high gods, including Mr. Bevin 

(Please forward from their late address in Heaven). 


0. 8. 





EXTRA SPECIALS. 


Special-Constable Percival paced slowly round the corner 
to the end of his beat, where he met Special-Constable Me 
at the end of mine. 

* Mornin’, Constable Percival,” I said. 

“ Mornin’, Constable Apple,” said he, and we came to a 
halt together on the kerb. 

Constable Percival, having folded his hands in the small 
of his back, bent both knees a short way and straightened 
them again. Then he raised’ his left leg slightly off the 
ground and gave it a little shake. Next he inserted his 
thumbs in his mackintosh belt and with the outspread 
fingers of each hand patted his tummy three times in a 
judicial manner, Finally he slid his hands to and fro along 
the belt. At the end of all this he said “Damn!” and 
picked. up his armlet, which had fallen off. 





he asked at length, when he had become a policeman once 
more. 

“Only someone who looked like Mr. Saxrnarvana,” | 
replied after thought; “but he explained satisfactorily to 
me that he couldn’t help it.” 

“Ah!” said Constable Percival and made a breathing 
sound through where his moustache would have been if it 
had been big enough. He slid his hands to his belt buckle 
and waggled his right boot. “Everything quite quiet my 
way,” he went on, picking up his armlet again. 

“Ah!” I replied, breathing back at him. 

Then I bent my knees slightly and straightened them— 
“ Exercise No. 1,” we call it in the Force. Constable 
Percival did the same. We did quite a lot of this for 
several minutes, and a small boy, eating an orange, came 
and watched us. 

A food van passed down the deserted street and I waved 
it majestically forward. The driver, a gentleman with 
monocle and plus-fours, took no notice whatever at first, 
and so I continued to wave. When he did see he got quite 
friendly, waved back at me and said, ‘‘ Cheeri-oh! ” 

Then we resumed our knee-bending for a bit. Quite like 
old times—" Be-end! Stre-etch! Squord-paxr!" 

A perambulator arrived and Constable Percival saw it 
safely across the road. What with the strike and so forth 
one can’t be too careful; these perambulators are being 
driven quite recklessly. The nurse in charge gave hima 
nice smile and picked his armlet up for him. Then we went 
on to “ Bixercise No. 2—Loeg-raisin’ sideways; judgin’ the 
time—commence!” 

At this point the small boy laughed. 

“Now then, little boy, move along there,” remarked 
Constable Percival severely and waved him away. 

The laugh became merely more offensive. 

‘‘ Move-along-there-now-move-along-please !"’ went on 
Constable Percival, a little anxiously this time, it seemed 
to me. 

“Shan’t,” said the small boy, speaking through orange. 
“T gotter right t’stye ‘ere 'f I like.” 

This we felt was a direct challenge to constablutionary 
authority. Constable Percival and I drew together. We 
weren't quite certain how we stood legally, and we hardly 
had time to ask Sir Jonn Simon about it. We consulted 
our book of instructions and eventually learnt that a crowd 
must not be hurried, but that it should be kept on the 
move. This wasn’t much help, Our crowd, which had 
started another orange, didn’t look like being hurried at all, 
though, after reading something further about the back of 
a crowd always moving much slower than the front, Lhad 
a shrewd idea of how I would keep it on the move onse 
it started. ; 

“TI say, keep movin’, please,” began Constable Percival 
once more; but the crowd merely ejected several pips In a 
primitive and insubordinate manner. We felt the position 
could not continue and so took a strong line by moving 
round the corner ourselves with the stately motion of two 
battleships. ‘ 

At the door of a house further on we stopped while Con- 
stable Percival tested the gate to the area. A cook came 
out into the area and he instantly began to twirl gallantly 
what moustache he had. se 

Mornin’, Jane!” he began, keeping up the tradition of 
the Force. 

* Morning, Sir!” 

“ Everything all right? Got something nice for me for 
dinner?” 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

“Can you—er—lend me a safety-pin for my armlet. +- 





“ Any serspishus characters on your beat this morning ? " 





Mrs. Percival looked suddenly out of the dining-room 
ee 
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Dear Old Thing (who is having the strike news read to her). “War can THE GOVERNMENT BE THINKING OF? PoURING ALL 
| THE MILK INTO A POOL my Hypr PARK WHERE THE CATS CAN GET AT IT!” 


nine, 
enemies, 














window. “Oh, there you are, Percival,’ she said. “ Don’t 
bother Cook jast mow; she’s behind-hand already. Oh, 
and if your beat takes you past the grocer’s just order half- 
| a-pound of lard, will you?” 
| “I'll consult with my colleague, Madam,” returned 
| Constable Percival stiffly, and we moved off in offended 
| silence. Women have no respect for law and order, A 
| policeman’s life is not a happy one. 
In a street further on we were inadvertently re-discovered 
| by our crowd. It was still eating orange and seemed dis- 
| posed to watch us some more. 
| ‘Move along there,” began Constable Percival in an 
| optimistic tone of voice. 
There was no noticeable movement either in the front of 
| the crowd or on its outskirts. Constable Percival looked 
at me helplessly, and I had an idea. Glancing quickly to 
| either side, I put my hand in my pocket. Then I bent 
| over to the crowd. 
| There you are, my lad,” I whispered. “There's sixpence 
for you. Now run off and play!” 
| The crowd dispersed joyously. 
| always been noted for our tact in dealing with difficult 
| situations. 
| _ We stood triumphantly side by side and did “ Exercise 





We of the Force have 


| No. 2” till Constable Percival’s armlet fell off. A. A, 








A Versatile Volunteer Worker. 
“In this office Lady L. M. has been managing the telephone.” 
Sunday Paper. 
|} “Lady L. M. sold more than 1,000 copies [of the newspaper] in 
| twenty minutes.”—Anoth-r column, same paper, same day. E 
“ Other well-known people who rose nobly to the occasion were Lady 





j 
L. M., whom I saw gaily wielding a frying-pan at Marble Arch. . . .” 
, Another paper, same day. 











ROBERT THE ANGEL. 


O Robert, in our hours of ease 

The butt of many an idle wheeze, 
And subject to the chaff and jibes 
Of fractious and facetious seribes— 


In times of civic stress and strife, 

When nerves are jarred and rumours rife, 
When care writes wrinkles on the brow, 
A blessing and a boon art thou. 


The foreigner within our gates 
Without reserve reiterates 

The praises that are justly due 
To Britain's peerless men in blue. 


In town and country you have been 
Quite imperturbably serene 

In shouldering the beaty job 

Of handling an excited mob. 


Bland, comfortable and benign— 
Unlike the fretful poreupine— 
You managed to diffuse the balm 
And solace of infectious calm. 


Let rumours percolate the Lobby ; 

Let feeble hearts wax faint and throbby; 
Rocklike, when all around is slobby, 

He stands, our priceless British Bobby. 








How the Scots take their pleasures. 





* A sale of work at ——, Berwickshire, in aid of the fun for providing 
a shed for the ambulance . . . has realised . . \"—Zdinburgh , 
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BLUE MAGIC. 
[Do bees like blue?”—Daily Paper Corre- 
spondence Column. } 

Do bees like blue? My great-aunt Ada, 
Whokept thecreatures, had a wheeze. 

When, as was frequent, she mislaid a 
Thimble or purse or bunch of keys 
She’d straightway go and tell it to 

the bees, 

Which done, the good soul made a 
Bee line, or so she'd say, 

To where, ali unobserved, the missing 
object lay. 

And since they 're so communicative, 
I think the bees might tell—don't 

ou ?— 

What blossoms, introduced or native, 
Bestsuit their needs,and what the hue, 
The bee-balm’s scarlet or the sage’s 

blue, 

They favour; they might also state if 
The bee-bread that they bake 
Equals the pollen-pies their mothers 

used to make. 


No doubt the’Fabres and the Boses 
Who into Nature’s secrets pry, 
Know just what suits the eyes and noses 

Of busy bumble-bees,' and why. 
= help thinking as I watch them 
y 
Among the hollyhocks and roses, 
It’s not her reds and yellows 
But Flora’s store of sweets intrigues 
the greedy fellows. ALGOL. 








HOW THE STRIKE STRUCK SMITH 
MAJOR. 

Dear Mr. Puncn,—As a life-long 
reader of your valuable journal may I 
crave the use of your columns (I hope 
| You won’t mind if this isn’t the proper 
| Way to start a letter to an Editor) in 
| order to register a complaint as to the 
| absolutely rotten way in which the 
| General Strike came to an end ? 
| At the end of the first week of the 
strike the news came round school that 
| any fellows over seventeen could volun- 
| eer, provided they had their parents’ 
| permission. That condition seemed silly. 

Why put in rot like that when the 
Country was in danger? But we had 
to put up with it. 
am just over seventeen, and I wrote 
ome at once, but owing to the absolute 
kness of the PosrmasTeR-GENERAL 
W letter did not reach the Pater until 
wanday morning. The Pater is not 
whe good at answering letters, even 
en they are really important, such 
&$ asking for a bit of extra pocket- 
money, but this time he did rise to the 
— He sent me a telegram on 
he ad morning, saying O.K. You 
" your boots that I danced. Some 
our fellows, whose people live in 
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First Young Woman, “ RipinG PILLION ALL THROUGH THE BTRIKE, I Was; AND sUCH 


Second ditio. “ ReaLty, DEAR! I SUPPOSE ONE DOES FIND ONE'S LEVEL IN A CRISIS. 
PERSONALLY I NEVER SANK LOWER THAN A LIMOUSINE.” 








heard that they were doing all kinds of 
exciting things, such as punching tickets 
on the Tubes, etc., etc. It was even 
said that Fatty Brown was working one 
of those tophole luggage trolleys that 
run by themselves on Paddington 
Station and ring a bell to clear people 
out of the way. 1 was ready to do any- 
thing. As I am in the Cadet Corps I 
did not see why I should not convoy 
food lorries from the docks. I have 
never driven anything, but I was quite 
willing to have a shot and to run over 
anyone who tried to stop me. 

And then on Wednesday afternoon 
the Government let them call the strike 
off. Of course Banpwin has kept a 





», had already gone, and we had 








jolly good old stiff upper lip all through, 
and his voice is very good on the wire- 
less, but why damp the enthusiasts 
who are ready to save the old Empire? 
I call it rotten that, just when a fellow 
is ready to go out and has got permis- 
sion and everything is practically fixed 
up, they let the strikers chuck it, and a 
fellow has to start prep. again instead 
of giving the country a leg-up. 

here are a number of us here who 
will be much obliged if you will let 
Bauipwin have the tip that, unless he 
gives the next strike a decent run, we 
shan’t bother about it, and he can save 
the Constitution by himself. 

Yours ever, SMITH MAJOR, 
































| into the Rolls Royce 
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PERFECTLY LOVELY TIMES. 
XV.—Tue U.S.P. 

I sHauy never really think of Wilfrid 
Brown again as the Brown I have seen 
this week-end starting off with his 
golf-clubs for Littlehampton, nor as the 
Brown I knew during the days of the 
recent industrial dispute now so happily 
ended, but always as the Brown who 
stalked through my terrible nightmare 
—Brown the arch-Communist leader, 
Brown the unbreakable Bolshevist. 

The real Brown during the Great 
Strike, well and patriotically though he 
behaved, was a little too obvious for my 
taste in his conversational openings. 
He bubbled, to put it rather grossly, 





with clichés which did not seem to me 


the whole Travelling Public terrified 
Lord AsHrreLp and necessitated Gov- 
ernment intervention, as the horrible 
phrase goes. It was then that Wilfrid 
Brown came out in his true colours. 

A small yet solid and determined 
figure, I can see him now as he trudged 
off to interview the Priwe Minister. 

“Unless our grievance is satisfied,” 
he told him, “there will be a sympa- 
thetic strike.” 

“Of whom?” asked the Prime 
Minister, raising his eyebrows. 

“The Theatre-going Public,” said 
Brown, “will come out in defence of 
the Travelling Public.” 

The Prime Minister was visibly 
moved. 





* They have their own grievances,” 
J 


right hand melodramatically in the 
breast of his coat. 
Sothe Union of Soviet Publics struck. 
* * * * 7 
Those were stirring days. It was 
our avowed plan to bring the nation’s 
industries to a standstill by throwing a 
large part of the workers out of work, 
We walked to our offices every day ; 
our motor-cars, if we had them, grew 
rusty in their garages. This was a self. 
denying ordeal to enable the rich to 
suffer equally with the poor. We read 
no newspapers. We eschewed theatres, 
the Oval, and Lord’s. We neglected 
the race-courses. We bought nochoeo- 
lates. There were some who even re- 
frained from cigarettes. Everywhere 
there was an indication of a great 





to further the process 
of thought. 

“The national life,” 
he said to me under the 
lilac-tree at the corner 
of the road by the pillar- 
box where the postman 
was busily collecting 
letters, ‘is paralysed.” 

“Industry,” he re- 
marked a moment later 
as we were almost run 
down by the butcher's 
boy on a tricycle, “is 
absolutely at a stand- 
still.” 

And once again, as he 
sank back luxuriously 


which had offered hima 
lift into London, “The 
fabricof civilisation has 
broken down.” 
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resolve and hardships 
heroically borne. 

But the Government 
meanwhile wasnotidle, 
It was obvious that 
they could not face the 
volume of unemploy- 
ment which would be 
caused if the workers 
ceased to work. They 
therefore decreed that 
the unnecessary ser- 
vices must be main- 
tained. 

Every day the buses 
and trams, the Metro- 
politan and Tube trains 
ran empty except fora 
few enthusiastic volun- 
teers drawn from the 
* lemployer class or 
workers off duty who 
were dragocned into 
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I made no comments, Little Girl (playing Landlady, to prospective Tenant), ‘‘HavR YoU any sacrificing their leisure 


. PARENTS ?"’ 
except on one evening, ; 


when, after reading a 
badly typewritten state- 





‘“‘Yxs, Mapam—two.”’ 
‘* An, I'M SORRY, 


WE NEVER TAKE CHILDREN WITH PARENTS.” pose. 


moments for the pur- 
Never had the 
displays in the windows 








ment posted in the window of a small|remarked Brown, “as you, Sir, know 


fruiterer's shop, he suddenly clutched 
me by the arm and gazed earnestly into 
my eyes. 
‘This is Moscow,” he said. 
“It isn’t,” I answered rather snap- 
pily. “It’s Haverstock Hill.” 
. ‘ , 


7 %: - *& 
But in my dream, in my dreadful | 


nightmare I ought to have said, it was 
the general public which had struck 
and defied the Government, the em- 


|very well. They are not allowed, for 


instance, to buy tobacco after eight 
o'clock at night.” 

“Is there anything else?” asked the 
Prime Minister. 

“The Motoring Public and the Sport- 
loving Public will strike also.” 





ae Hum!” said the Prime Minister. 
| “And the Picture-going Public.” 

| “Hal” said the Pare Minister. 

| “And,” continued Brown, playing 


ployers and the workers alike. And his great trump-card, “there is not the 


Brown was the chairman of the U.S.P. 


slightest doubt that the ere 
l , 


The origin of the dispute had been reading Public will come out as well.’ 
comparatively small. It was simply| The Prime Minister reflected for a 
the objection of certain members of the | few moments. ‘The Government can- 
Travelling Public to being told angrily | not continue negotiations under the 
to “Pass right along the car there” | threat of a general strike,"’ he then said. 


when the car was completely crowded 
and there was no room to pass along it. 
But there were hotheads amongst us 





1 6 


Unless you are prepared to call it off 
our negotiations must cease, 
“On your head be it! "replied Brown, 





and a threatened strike on the part of |furrowing his forehead and placing his 
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of thechocolateshops looked soalluring. 
Never had the wording of newspaper 
posters been so sensationally bright. 
Amateur sweet-eaters and newspaper- 
readers ate bon-bons and read articles 
ostentatiously under our eyes. Yetwe 
were adamant. We picketed the the 
atres, the entrances to cricket-grounds, 
the shops. There was a little — 
of course. I remember that @ 
unruly element belonging to the theatre 
going public threw cauliflowers 
oranges at a State- organised queue 
wearing brassards, but the eign 
were easily dispersed by means 0 
armoured carsand cavalry. There was 
a strong hand behind the Government 
in my dream. : 
Prenguate of course was rife. We 
could not start a news-sheet of ourow?, 
partly because it would have § 
our own policy and partly because 























Government would certainly have com 
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mandeered the paper and given it to 
The Daily Herald or Workers’ Gazette, 
as it was now called. But the Broad- 
casting Public, though sympathetic, 
had decided not to come out, and the 
B.B.C., fearful lest this dread contin- 
gency should arise, got leave from the 
authorities to circulate our news. 

It was difficult nevertheless to re- 
sist the importunities of The Workers’ 
Gazette, two copies of which were 
shoved regularly underneath our doors 
at breakfast-time. I remember that on 
one occasion at least I succumbed to 
the temptation myself. The first page 
was set out in large type as follows :— 





HAPPY THEATREGOERS 
EAT HIPKINS’ CHOCOLATE 
ON THE UNDERGROUND! 


The Union of Soviet Publics has 
betrayed the cause of the Workers 
of England by calling a General 
Strike. No Government could re- 
fuse to take up the challenge. It is 
imperative that the recreational ser- 
vices should be maintained, and 
that the vast army which caters for 
the transport, edification and amuse- 
ment of the General Public should 
not be thrown out of employment 
by the selfish inaction of a mere 
foolish majority. There can be no 
surrender by the Government until 
the U.S.P. comes to its senses and 
ceases to paralyse the national life, 
which is nevertheless proceeding 
normally in spite of every obstacle. 

“Come the three corners of the world 
In arms, 

And we shall shock them: nought 

shall make us rue 


If England to itself do rest but 
true.” 





Hobbs, 24, not out. 








I threw the ghastly thing away. 
It was, I believe, on the very same 
morning that Brown came to my house, 
a pale Napoleonic figure with the appro- 
priate wisp of hair over his brow. He 
had been moving everywhere amongst 
the strikers, encouraging, exhorting, 
imploring them to resist. He brought 
tome the terrible news that the Picture- 
koing Public had decided to go in. 
They had been totally unable to resist 
the allurement of the topical film show- 
ing pictures of themselves on strike. 

a % * * of 
It was the beginning of the end. A 
ay or two later the Government pre- 
cipated matters by declaring a three- 
days’ holiday. Nobody had anticipated 
this Machiavellian masterstroke. We 
bow had no offices to go to, no business 
cares to which we might attend. A 
few of us roamed moodily round the 
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GooD HAT 1T MIGHT CHEER HIM UP A Lor.” 








‘*My HUSBAND LOST FRIGHTFULLY THROUGH THE STRIKE, SO IF I GET A REALLY 








Art-loving Public, which, never very 
strong, had always held aloof from the 
Soviet Union. Some of us planted out 
snapdragons, and a few were to be 
found in the Reading Room of the 
British Museum, which was also an 
unpicketed post. 

But early on the second morning 
Wilfrid Brown came to my house again. 
“JT am going,” he said, and | can 
remember the icy horror that gripped 
my heart at the tone of his words—* | 
am going with my wife and little 
Hypatia to Hampton Court." 

“How?” I asked, looking at him 





National Gallery, mingling with the 


OSS aa 





with bloodshot eyes. 


“ By the Underground,” he said hol- 
lowly, “and the Southern Railway.” 


It was then that I awoke with a 
shriek. Evog. 








A Striking Anagram. 
TRADES UNION COUNCIL 
= UNCONDITIONAL CURSE. 
“Tue Reat Spreir. 

At a football match at a strikers’ team 
defeated a police team by two goals to one. 
The wife of the chief Constable was kicked 
off." —Midland Paper. 

It seems to us that this was carrying 
realism a little too far. 
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STRIKE BENEFIT. 


Every now and then Angela does 
what she calls a little hounding; that 
is to say, she hounds me on to work. 
Angela likes this; I don’t, Usually it 
happens when I am deep in a most 
absorbing book or very busy thinking 
with my eyes shut—such is the per- 
versity of women. Years ago I used to 
be able to think of wonderful reasons 


| why what I was doing at the moment 
| was far more important than any mere 
slaving for money; but time, like an 
| ever-rolling stream, has wasbed out all 
| my excuses, and now nothing remains 
| but the obvious—work, And I hate the 


obvious. : 
Moreover on these ozcasions Angela 


| possesses the are cunning of a 


| kamgaroo-stalker. ( 


don’t quite know 
why kangaroo-stalkers are like that 


| exactly, but it has always seemed to me 
| that kangaroos must be very difficult 
| things to stalk; sach a yumpy business.) 
I mean, she doesn’t say straight out 


what she is driving at. Kangaroo- 


| stalkers are the same; they always 
| pretend they are out after glow-worms 
| or moss or something, and that puts 


the kangaroos off their guard. It's not 
very sporting really. 
ut [ always know. 
“T really ought to get the plumber to 
come and have a look at the kitchen 


| sink,” she says. 


I am suspicious at once, only I don’t 
show it. Guile for guile. 

* Do,” I say. 

“Nothing will go down it,” says 
Angela. 

“That's better than if things came 


| up it,” I say. 


| mouse did this morning. 


“ But they do,” says Angela. “A 

I saw it.” 
“It’s an extraordinary thing about 

mice,’ I say. “I mean the way they 


love living down the pipe of the kitchen 


| sink and soon. Anybody would sink— 
| [ mean think—they would find it aw- 


| that. 








fully wet and—er—rbeumaticky and all 
And besides 

“Only the plumber won't come for 
nothing,” says Angela. 

“Of course he won’t,’’ I say heartily. 
“And, after all, can we blame him, 
Angela? Even a plumber must live, 
though,-as a witty French judge once 
said——"’ 

“They charge even to come and 
look,” says Angela. 

“Ab,” I say; “but you don’t seem 
to realise that there is more in a plum- 
ber’s look than meets the eye. Many 
a recalcitrant tap has turned over a 
new washer after simply a look from a 
pluraber, and the threat that if it wasn’t 
careful he would go back and fetch a 
spanner to it. And besides——” 


~ 
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But it is no use. 

“I know,” says Angela brightly, as 
though the idea has just occurred to 
her, a stratagem every bit as despicable 
as a downright lie. ‘‘ You can write 
something ; then we can have the plum- 
ber.” 

So I have to go and write something 
humorous about the gasfitter to pay the 
plumber. 

But just lately I have been having a 
holiday, an entirely gratuitous unex- 
pected holiday. 

“Tt’s arecnog wonderful how new 
chintz curtains brighten up a room,” 
said Angela on a certain recent and 
famous Tuesday morning. 

I recognised the opening, but I re- 
mained calm. 

“Isn't it?’ 1 said, glancing up from 
my paper. “I think it would be a 
ripping idea to get some new ones for 
all the windows in the house.” 

Angela stared, I don’t usually an- 
swer like this. 

“There is,” I continued, ‘nothing I 
should like better than to sit down and 
write something and buy them for you, 
only e 

“Only what?” asked Angela omin- 
ously. 

“Only all the printers are out on 
strike, so I'm afraid it's not the faintest 
use writing anything at all.” | 

Angela seized the paper and|took one 
long look at the headlines. 

“They won't be out for ever,” she 
said. 

I suppose she's right. I’m afraid so, 
anyway. Thatis why I havereluctantly 
committed the incident to paper, just in 
case the printers should slip in again 
while I’m not looking. But I shan’t 
do any more ; and in case any composi- 
tor should ever have the job of setting 
this up I should like him to know that 
1 am grateful to him for the jolly boli- 
day I've been having. L. pu G. 











Commercial Candour. 
“INVISIBLE MENDING. 

All tears, burns, moth and mouse-holes 
darned and mended like new. 

British officer says:—‘I was astonished 
when I got back the job I gave you—it didn’t 
look like a darned suit at all!’” 

Anglo-Continental Paper, 


“The whole situation was reviewed to-day at 
a prolonged meeting of the oyyydydy dkkadkrk 
dykdkdd-wwkwgw Cabinet.” 


Provincial Paper. 
Is this Mr. Coox’s pet name for it? 





“ Domrnton's Farr Sex Have Mone For: pe 
Vivre anp Fewrxiniry THAN AMERICANS, 
Asserts Countess on Visir 10 Montrea.” 

Headlines in Canadian Paper. 


So much of the joy of life depends upon 
the liver. 
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A REPORT TO MOSCOw. 
London, May 17th, 1926. 

Drar Comraves or Linerty,—Giye 
me leave to come away from this 
mad country. The strike was a dead 
failure; the people are impossible, 
They kept on smiling and wouldn't get 
into a panic. 

In our dear Russia, if we show that a 
food shortage must come, they all start 
hoarding, and the result is a famine, 
All sane people would behave in that 
way. Here the fools don’t think it 
fair to buy up extra quantities and every- 
one shopped as usual; they were even 
economical. And thoseidiot shopkeepers 
did not put up prices at all. Milk in 
some places went down in price. 

They call it a nation of shop-keepers. 
Is it meant as a joke? Of course J 
never thought for a moment that they 
would behave like that. No one made 
a penny out of their good opportunity. 
Mad, I call them. 

Men and women walked to their jobs 
and laughed at sore feet ; spoke id re- 
ducing figures and pretended that it 
was a new form of training. I don't 
hear of one person not on strike who 
stopped work. 

And would you believe it? People 
who owned cars carried the working 
people to and from their work. 

There is no “class feeling” in this 
absurd England. The poor were taken 
in preference to the rich, and one man 
boasts that he made a special point of 
giving lifts to “fat old women with 
market baskets.” In our dear land we 
should have pushed them into the gutter. 

Would any sane people have been 
pleased to help when they need have 
done nothing ? 

We tried threatening violence and 
the men flocked to register as special 
constables. They did not mind broken 
heads if only order was established, 

The police wouldn't get angry when 
we threw stones at them. They were 
firm but not aggressive. ‘ 

And the people never for a minute 
showed fear of the result. An obstinate 
spirit goes through the whole of them. 
They won't see when they are beaten. 
Nothing we can do or say will make 
the nation afraid. 

Let me go to some other country 
where people behave as they ought to 
and as one expects them to. 

England a land of shop-keepers? 
Rot! Yours in desperation, 

Comrape ANtkY. 








“Housebreaking has to be done almost a8 
carefully as housebuilding, for the ¥ ; 
reason that everything that is removed mus 
be sold in the best market.”—Daily Paper. 
Yet the receivers of stolen goods, we 
understand, give such wretched prices. 
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ACADEMY-—FIRST DEPRESSIONS. 





STRONG-MINDED LADY WHO PLAYS 
THE SAXOPHONE AND DOFSN’T CARE 


COSTUME AS A 
WHO KNOWS IT. 
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38 
The Ironmonger's Wife. “OH, MY DEAR, B89) 
VLEASE DON’T GO TO BLEEP ON THAT WET 
Grass, You'’Lt GET YOUR BEAUTIFUL 
NEW SUIT COMPLETELY RUSTED ” 





AVIGNON ; CLOSING TIME AT THR Zoo. THE 
TIGER GIVES THE ANNOUNCEMENT. 
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COMPETING FOR THE WILLIAM TeLL MEDAL, 
FOR SHORT-SIGHTED ARCHERS. 


EDUCATED 


ALSO THERE ARE PORTRAITS. 
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HOW TO DOCK A SHIP. 


Some people might think docking a 
ship is pretty easy. You just go 
straight in and | the engines when 
you hit the back of the garage—dock, 
[mean. But when pes have not got 
any petrol—steam, I should say—the 
business becomes more complicated. 

In my young et 6 I stood on the 
quarterdeck of my destroyer with two 
flags, a red one and a white one. When 
things were going well I held up my 
| white flag; and when we bumped into 
| anything, or a wire smapped and cut 
| two or three men in half, I held up the 
| red. And then everyone ran round and 
| got busy. 
| Too easy, you might say. Ah, but 
| wait till it comes to docking a big ship, 
| particularly a ship like the Very 





into dock upside-down. It is to him 
that all the “ mateys” look for guid- 
ance. Even the Commander puts on 
an extra burst of speed at the sound of 
the old man’s whistle, and high up on 
the bridge the Captain gazes farther 
than ever across the wide water. 

As a matter of fact the Captain is 
probably wondering when he'll be able 
to get ashore, for even when the ship is 
finally inserted into the dock and the 
gate is closed there still remains much 
to be done. Water has to be pumped 
out, wooden shores placed in position 
to keep the ship upright, wedges got 
ready, and a gangway erected to the 
side of the dock. 

And Bowler Hat has yet to have his 
greatest triumph. 

All is quiet in the dock save for the 


can, because the Captain’s in a hurry 
to get ashore.” 
may not be a clever chap, but I do 
sometimes have ideas. “I'll gee he 
doesn't have to wait, Sir,” I said, and 
I called the boatswain's mate and whis. 
ered a hurried order. He looked a 
it surprised, but then I'm becoming 
accustomed to having my strokes of 
genius laughed at. No true prophet is 
ever appreciated in his own ship, 
Everything was going swimmingly, 
though even after the gate had shut and 
the water had begun to subside I was 
still busy holding up red and white flags 
and dodging heaving lines and wires 
and things. Suddenly the Commander 
appeared. ‘ Come along, Mr. Boffin,” 
he said sharply. “What about the 
shore gangway ?” 








| Air-eraft Carrier. It is 
| only on these occasions 
| that the true insignifi- / 
canceof the Navy really bg 


ap . 

*Htigh up on the bridge 
stands the Captain, or 
may be an Admiral or 
two. Occasionally he 
may take a pensive pace 
this way or that way, 
but mostly he just 
stands staring out 
across the water with 
the far seeing eye of the 
| sailor accustomed to 
| wide horizons. (I think 
I've got that bit right; 
it sin all the best mag- 
azines.) 

On the fo'e'sle the 
| First Lieutenant jug- 
| gles with wires and 
cables; some other 










atest | swish of the last few tons of disappear-! I permitted myself the faintest of 
smiles as | disclosed 

my great idea. “No 

x hurry about that, Sir,” 

oo | ’ ’ 

ARE AY I said gently. “I've 
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She (concluding the argument). ‘‘ AN’ 1¥ YOU WANT TO DO YER NEIGHBOURS 
A GOOD TURN, GO AN' THROW YER ‘AT IN THE RIVER—AN’ DON’T LET GO OF IT." 







had the Captain's gal- 
ley manned and tied 
up under the quarter. 
I was just going to 
order it alongside." 


The Commander 
seemed dumbfounded 
by my _ initiative. 
You ‘ve what?” he 
asked. 


“T had the galley 
manned before we 
started, Sir,’ I said, 
“and made fast close 
,, | astern so as to be ready 
‘| |for the Captain. The 
gangway always takes 
such a time getting 
secured that I thought 
it would be quicker if 








chap does much the same on the 
| quarterdeck,and the Commander dashes 
| to and fro with a fleet of messengers 
ready for any emergency. All about 
| the ship are sailors hauling and belay- 
| ing. ‘Tugs tug, heaving lines patter on 
| the deck like hail, and all around is 
| eager movement like the last day of a 
| jumble sale. 
But you and I, who know our dock- 
| ings, are not deceived by this busy 
scene, The brains of the show are not 
| here; these are merely the puppets. 
Somewhere about the harbour, pro- 
| bably in a little rowing-boat manned 
by a couple of tramps in “ fearnought ” 
| suits three sizes too large for them, is 


| 
| 
| 
| 


_ a scruffy old man in a bowler hat. An 
air of anxious care surrounds him, and 
well it may. For if he blows his 
whistle five times instead of four the 
capstans on the jetty will heave round 
full speed, the wires will whine and 
crack, and very likely the ship will go 








ing water, and you and | are just feel- 
ing properly thankful that the show is 
nearly over. On a sudden there is a 
final blast from the whistle. Instantly a 
hundred dockyard mateys leap joyfully 
to a hundred hammers, the roar of their 
blows mingling with the gentle cries of 
those who have missed the wedges and 
landed on each others’ toes. Chips of 
wood and stone fly; the ship quivers, 
and Bowler Hat, turning his back on 
this scene of noisy chaos so gratifying 
to his sense of power, spits carefully 
into ‘the dock and goes home to tea, 
leaving the Captain to congratulate the 
Commander on the speed with which 
he, the Commander, has got the busi- 
ness finished. 

The other day I failed in my usual 

ractice of getting ashore with the 

tors and Paymasters., 

“T want es to take charge aft, Mr. 
Boftin,” said the Commander. “And 
try to secure the ship as soon as you 











his galley pulled him over to the side of 
the dock.” 

“And how the devil is the galley 
going to float when the water's been let 
out of the dock?” demanded the Com- 
mander angrily as he rushed aft and 
looked over the stern. 

Well, I confess I hadn't thought of 
that; and I must say the boat looked 
very funny suspended in mid air by its 
painter. But the Commander has no 
sense of humour. “ In my young days, 
he said furiously, looking around for 
Bowler Hat to get the dock flooded 
again, “a young officer who did this 
sort of thing would have had his leave 
stopped for the rest of the commission. 

It’s three months now since I went 
ashore, 

“He was rather sallow, slight, and on the 
short side, but he had a very 
American accent.”— Daily Paper. 

And that of course would make up for 




















any number of physical defects. 
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POLITICS; 
Or, “I've Done wirn Lioyp Grorcr.” 
Wer, I said to Fred; Mrs, Higgins, in “ The Blackbird,” 
“This here Government gets a feller’s goat.” 
Fred said, “ You're right, Bert; but then it stands to reason 
Nothing's been the same since the women had the vote.” 
Well, then we had one, 
And then we had another; 
Fred stood Bottletop and I stood Fred, 
And “Say what you like, Mr. Bottletop,” I said, 
“1 've done with Liroyp Grorge.” 


Then I said, chivalrous, “ It isn’t only women.” 
red said carefully, clearing of his throat, 
"Believe me or not, Bert, I never backed a winner, 
Not since the perishing women had the vote!” 
Well, then we had one, 
Then we had another, 
And then we had another one, 
_ And after that another; 
Bill stood Bottletop and I stood Bill, 
And I said, “ Well, boys, say what you will, 
I've done with Lroyp Groner.” 


Then Bill said, warm-like, Say that again, Fred!” 
zs Pred yelled “Certainly!” taking off his coat ; 

If you want my opinion of the influence of women, 
OTHING’s been the same since the women had the vote!” 
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EXTREMISTS IN THE BALLROOM: THE SUPER-CHARLESTONISTS. 
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So Bill fetehed Fred one, 

I fetched him another, 

In came a constable, 

Up came another ; 

Bill got one month 

And I got another, 
And all for a talk about politics with Fred. 
But “ Say what you like, Mr. Magistrate,” I said, 

“ |’ve done with Liroyp Grorar.” A. P. H. 








“ MusicaL INSTRUMENTS FOR SALe, 
For Sale, Pedigree Blue Persian Cats.”—- Advt, in Local Paper, 
You should hear their music on the tiles at night. 





“The prompt action of the chairman of the ~ District Council 
in imploring the residents to consume as much refuse as possible 
and so preserve health, was highly commendable.”—Local Paper. 
But not so meritorious as the action of the great majority 
of the community, who declined to eat dirt at anybody's 
bidding. 





“La ‘Lonpon Season’ pétnuTe MAL. 

Généralement, de toute l’Angleterre la noblesse vient & Londres 
pour assister aux réceptions de la Cour, 4 la grande saison théatrale, 
notamment celle du Covent Garden, et pour rendre visite aux 
magasins de Bow Street, la rue de la Paix de Londres.”—Paris Paper. 
In making this comparison our contemporary was not, 
perbaps, thinking so much of the shops as of another 
establishment where Sir Cuartres Biron deals with 











breaches de la Paiz. 
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First Artist. “Hutro! 

Second Artist. “Great! 
First Artist. “Goop Lap! 
Second Artist. “No, pur IT WAS THE PRIVATEST PRIVATE VIEW THE WORLD HAS EVER KNOWN.” 





ROUTINE. 


A Memory or THE GENERAL STRIKE. 


DurinG the strike Gwen and I re- 


| served our car for the use of women. 


We broke the rule only once, in favour 


| of an elderly man whom we used to see 


trudging along the kerb in Kensington 


High Street. We felt brutes every time 


we passed him with our load of girls, 
and the third morning I stopped the 


| car and Gwen squeezed out and offered 


| him her seat. 


“I haven't to go much 


| further anyhow,” she told him. But 
| she had to get to Bond Street. 


“Thank you.” He sat beside me. 


| “It is pathetic,” he said, “to see all 


| 
j 
} 


| 





| clerk, perbaps. 


these poor girls walking.” 


“Very pathetic.” Yet he was more 
pathetic than they. His face was quiet 


| and resigned; his eyes were pale. I 


said hard things about thestrike leaders. 
His wider tolerance shamed me. 

“It's just that they. don’t realise. 
If they could see this.” He looked at the 
weary multitudes and again he sighed. 

I tried to place him. A solicitor's 
And perhaps he had 


_ an old mother whom he supported. 


“It's fine,” I said, “to-see the de- 


termination with which they get to 


their work.” 
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ART AND THE STRIKE. 


How ’RE THINGS?” 
SoLp THE Lot?” 


‘It is indeed. But we're Britons.” 
Thirty years’ service in one firm, I 
thought. He has never missed a day 
and isn’t going to be beaten now. I 
asked where I could drop him. St. 
Paul's Cathedral; but if it was at all 
out of my way 

It was frightfully out of my way, but 
I couldn't leave him on the pavement 
again. As we crawled up Ludgate Hill 
I offered to pick him up that evening. 

“You're very kind, but I always get 
a lift. Kensington Church one way and 
the Temple the other is the farthest 
I’ve ever had to walk. Besides I shall 
be returning in a few minutes. I come 
here every day,” hesaid as he clambered 
out, “to feed the pigeons.” 

I left him amongst them, doing his 
daily task, like the others, in contempt 
of the general strike. 











Our Learned Advertisers. 

“The Tokio Dinner Set is well named. It 
embodies the best traditions of the Chinese for 
charming colour combinations.”—Irish Paper. 

An American scientist states that an 
excess of alcohol is the cause of leaves 
turning red in autumn. The explana- 
tion offered by the leaves is that they 





are martyrs to indigestion. 
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L’vE JUST CREATED A RECORD WITH MY PRIVATE VrEw.” 





“Tne fact is,” said the Major as he 
sat down half-an-hour late for lunch, 
“I simply can’t get round those eighteen 
holes in under three hours, As I've 
told you before, 1’m a pukka bunkah- 
wallah,” 

True, he had told us things like this 
before, once more often, I suppose, than 
we could bear, for Marjorie and I, to 
our eternal chagrin, were not out i 
Burra-what’s-its-name in the roaring 
forties, or whenever the best years 
were; consequently we have never 
gathered nor appreciated those wild 
flowers of speech, the only spoils of the 
Orient which seem to have fallen to 
the Major’s lot. 

“Of penne he went on gaily, “when 
I was a.-young fellah in Cutcha- 
Cutcha——” 

When the Major was a young fellah 
in Cutcha-Cutcha he was acting (8 
Marjorie and I understood) as assistant 
to the Burra-Surveyor out there, 
he would not have dared in those days 
to be half-an-hour late for éamasha; 
there’d have been no end of & 
with his Old Man if he were. : 

But the Major had gone too far this 
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gleam in Marjorie’s eyes, and the next 
morning there was a letter awaiting 
him when he came down to breakfast. 

Fearfully I watched him open it, for 
Marjoriehad submitted the type-written 
document for my disapproval the night 
before, and I had as usual not dared to 
frustrate her. Worse, I had implicated 
myself (technically) by spending half- 
an-hour upstairs affixing an old used 
India stamp (of the Major’s) to the 
envelope. 

“Chota Hazri, Central Dacoit,” was 
the heading of the letter, and it ran:— 


“Dear Masor,—You will perhaps be 
surprised to hear from me, but I thought 
it might interest you to know what a 
day’s work is like in one of the few 

of India which I believe you never 
visited. I shall add here and there to 
my description some of the native words 
which are so constantly on our lips 
out here, so that. you may compare 
them with those of other Eastern dia- 
lects with which you are familiar. 

“To begin at the beginning (alphah) 
lam called at twoo'clock by my native 
servant (Holla); then after a hurried 
bath (wallah) I dress myself (collah) 
and get down at a quarter to eight for 
breakfast (swallah), Next comes work 
for my department (bluffin), which ‘is 
supposed to occupy the whole morning 
until lunch (fullah), though, owing to 
the heat (that is, in the Hot Weather), 
one has to keep oneself going with an 
occasional whisky-and-soda (spiffin). 

“At present it is distinctly cold, 
owing to the fact that the Cold Weather 
ison, and most of the English residents 
are down with a very trying laryngeal 
affection known in the Central Dacoit 
as kofin. ‘There is also a good deal of 
the even more trying catarrhal infec- 
tion, sniffin, for which no certain cure 
has yet been discovered. 

“Owing to the heat (during the Hot 
Weather) or alternatively the cold 
(during the Cold Weather) it is impos- 
sible to do any work in the afternoon, 
80 that from 2.30 to 5 one rests, or, as 
one calls it out here, nufin. But inthe 
evening after tea (muffin) one can put 
in a little tennis (biffin) between 5.30 
and 7, or golf (fluffin), according to the 
prevailing monsoon. Then comes dress- 
ing (cufin) and dinner with my Old 
Man (stufin), followed by a cigarette or 
4 pipe (puffin) ; this is generally smoked 
out on the verandah (oerdadah). 

. The end of the day comes quietly ; 
sm a game of the native variant of 
ce (huffin) or a couple of plukkahs 

dge, I get back to my room about 

» and, having undressed (doffin), am 
Generally in bed (pillah) by 10.15, and 

0.30 (except in the Hot Weather) 





asleep, thank God (Allah). 
te 
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“Cone on, Sin. Iv WON'T HURT WITH THE GLOVES ON ” 
“I xsow THAT. Bur 1’m AWFULLY TICKLISH.” 





““T hope you are having a good time 
in the old country (Valhalla). 
« Yours ever (Bismillah), 
“ Ropert Ciive.” 


The Major’s face during his perusal 
of this erudite forgery had been a study 
in conflicting emotions, including some 
exotic ones, which, could they be shown 
to the public as ‘close ups,” might 
do much to enhance the popularity of 
British films. 

By the end, however, Anglo-Indigna- 
tion had given way to a pure homely 


perplexity. 





“Rum show, this chit!" he mused. 
“Can't think who this young fellah 
Clive can be. Used to know a box- 
wallah of that name in———” 

Then he caught sight of our faces 
and blushed (Hurrah !) 








Longevity in South Africa. 

From an article on the recent visit of 
the British Farmers :— 

“Tt is sincerely hoped that the parents and 
grandparents of the 4,371 stout-hearted emi- 
grants to Natal between the years 1848 and 
1851 will tell the tourists of to-day what things 
weré like in those early days.” 

South African Paper. 
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| Manager of Waterworks (to Naval Ratings taking over during the strike), “*WHaT—ONLY FouR OF you? Do you KNow IT TAKES 
| THIRTY OF OUR MEN TO RUN THESE WORKS?” 
| Stoker (to mate). “’ARRY, WE'VE BROUGHT ONE TOO MANY!” 











A TRIFLING MISCALCULATION. 


























| eager to see which way the cat is likely 
to jump, I had anticipated quite a 
different ending to the Great Strike, 
and had prepared what I ‘considered ‘a 
suitable revision of our great national 
| song, for which I imagined the new 


pay me a large sum of money, even if 
they did not actually make me Poet 
Laureate. And now it is no use at all. 
Nevertheless, in order that it may not 
be entirely wasted, I have obtained 
| leave to publish it here. 


original, 

Serve, Brianna. 
| When Britain first at Bevin's command 

Arose from out the azure main, 
This was the charter, the charter of 

the land, 

And Mr. Coox intoned this strain: 

Serve, Britannia! Serve the T.U.C.! 


Britons never never never shall be 
free. 








a 


[ seLpom have any luck. Always! 


| Government of Great Britain would) w 


| 





|The nations not so blessed as us 


Must in their turn to tyrants fall, 
Obsessed by their ridiculous 
Ideas regarding capital. 
Serve, Britafinia! Serve the T.U.C.! 
Britons never shall be free. 


Still more majestic shall we rise 
From envious plutocratic strokes, 


Improves the lot of working blokes. 
Serve, Britannia! Serve the T.U:C:! 
Britons never shall be free. 


We chose the way we meant to, viz., 


At isnot very) Thatoneand all should wake, surprised 
good verse, but then neither was the! To find the nation’s indu 


stries 
Were absolutely paralysed. 

Serve, Britannia! Serve’the T.U.C.! 
Britons never shall be free. 


All ours is now the subject main ! 
We rale the Press by right divine! 
The dockyards, the electric train 
And almost every tramway line! 
Serve, Britannia! Serve the T.U.C.! 
Britons never shall be free. 


hile the Great Strike that opens eyes 





The Bolshevist with roubles round 
Shall to thy happy coast repair: 

Blest Isle, oblivious of the pound 
And bondslave to the Russian bear! 

Serve, Britannia! Serve the T.U.C.! 
Britons never shall be free. 


It turns out now, of course, that the 
blow was not delivered with oe 8 
like the emphasis or intensity that 
had anticipated ; the Government wasfar 
stronger than I had supposed, and the 
end of the struggle rather tame. Per- 
haps it is just as well, for someof the new 
lines are very difficult to sing. Evoe. 








Apology as a Fine Art. 
“ With reference to the comments on certain 
members of the Provincial Assembly, contained 
in our issue of two days ago, we beg our readers 
to note that the expressions used were not in- 
tended to possess their ordinary meaning, 
Translation from a Chinese newspaper. 


“ Wanted, respectable young lady as fruit 
and vegetables from stall on par wre 


As fruit a “peach ;" as vegetable a 














“* petit chou.” 
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THE STRIKER’S RETURN. 





° Emprover. “GLAD TO SEE YOU BACK, MY LAD; BUT YOU'LL UNDERSTAND THAT 
N THE CIRCUMSTANCES WE CAN’T RUN TO A FATTED CALF.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, May 17th.—The “ Fewer and 
Better Questions " movement seems to 
be making real headway, for Members 
again found themselves immersed in 
Public Business at the early hour of a 

-past-three. Questions mean- 
while had been fewer but not noticeably 
brighter. We learned, however, that 
the Department of Works had no power 
to prevent the Manor House of Beck- 
ington from being exported to America 
“if inhabited.” The condition seems to 
bean important one, and future adver- 
tisements will have to run something 
like this :— 

For Sare.—Genuine fif- 
teenth-century Manor House, 
complete with beamed ceil- 
ings, Jacobean sideboard, old 
wheel-backed chairs, etc., 
pair aged inhabitants in per- 
fect condition, dog (early 
English) and a Fine Ovp 
Bow-Frontep ButLEr of the 
Tador period with superbly 
turned legs. ‘Terms, f.o.b. 
Liverpool or Southampton. 

Mr. CrurcHILL ex- 
plained that the direct 
cost to the Government 
of the General Strike 
would work out at about 
three-quarters of a mil- 
lion and that no extra 
taxation would be re- 
quired. “The cheapest 
| attempt at a revolution 
‘in history!” exclaimed 
| Mr. Macguisten, moved 
| tothe depths of his thrif- 
| ty Seots bosom at the 
| mention of this trifling 
| sum. The CHANCELLOR OF 
| tae Excnequer smiled 
enigmatically. Hema 
'have been thinking of 
ithe maiden in the Bab 
| Ballads who married the 
| Postman with expressive purple eyes :— 
|“O father dear,” the maiden said, “your 
: kindness makes me weep; : 
a little things for us sosingularly 
| Mr. Berrerton put a different com- 
| plexion on matters by informing another 
| Member that the loss of wages resulting 
_ the strike would run into “many 

millions.”’ 
| The selection of The Morning Post 
| - 
| to be the lowly grub, as it were, of the 
| Stationery Office's coruscating Psyche, 

The British Gazette, seemed to trouble 
& Dumber of Members, notably Mr. 
Jack Jones, who thought it “ most un- 
fortunate” that an organ controlled by 
the “principal opponentsof the miners” 
should have been chosen. The House, 
Wever, was easily satisfied that the 

normal outlook,” as Mr. THURTLE 








Wak. 














politely phrased it, of The Morning Post 
had not influenced the Stationery Office, 
whose eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
had descried that in none of the man 
newspaper premises patriotically placed 
at its disposal could the desired “record” 
be so swiftly achieved. 

The appearance in Palace Yard, dur- 
ing the strike, of a motor-car labelled 
“ Bermondsey Council of Action” had 
disturbed the traditional calm of Mr. 
Basit Pero, but not that of the Home 
SecRETARY who told the House that 
this impotent body had “had little 
effect on the recent crisis.” 

For public business the House dis- 
cussed in Committee the Vote for the 





Mr. Luorp Grorce (of 4.v. 1918). “Taky tTetu. Me I won tHe Great 


WHat pip you bo IN THE LiTTLE War?” 
Mr. Luoxypv Geonrce (of 4.p, 1926). “1 ToLv AMERICA THAT THE GOVERNMENT 

a) ~ ?*” ¥ “an a _ 9 4 
‘MADE THE GENERAL STRIKE INEVITABLE.’ ” (See ‘‘ The Times,”” May 15th.) 


Board of Trade, and found in Sir RopErt 
HamtnrTon just the man to convince it 
that tedium had resumed its ancient 
solitary reign. The Safeguarding of 
Industries incurred his sombre criticism 
and that of Mr. ALexanperR. Sir Ropert 
Horne defended it with spirit, claiming 
that when the British set their mind 
to a thing they were “the most effective 
people in the world.” He confirmed 
the suspicion, however, that our minds 
are generally on something else, by 
pointing out that it took three times as 
long and cost twice as much to land a 
cargo at any British port as it does to 
land it at Rotterdam, Havre, Dunkirk 
or Hamburg. 

Tuesday, May 18th —Mr. Cuurcuin. 
informed the Commons that the net cost 
of issuing The British Gazette could be 





pounds, a trifling sum under all the 
circumstances, and that had the strike 
continued another three days there 
would have been an actual profit. 
Still, he admitted, with just a hint of 
wistful regret in his voice, that it was no 
doubt better that it should end when it 
did. Once a journalist always a journ- 
alist! Or was the Caancentor thinking 
of the nearly successful attempt of a 
gallant Gazetteer to commandeer one of 
the large hotels in the neighbourhood? 

Lieut-Commander Kenwortny ex- 
pressed a desire to pay for the free 
copies of The British Gazette thrast 
through his letter-box, and Mr.Cuurca- 
ILL replied that they would be glad to 
receive the money and 
trusted that the hon. and 
gallant Memberhad bene- 
fited by reading thepaper. 

The ensuing debate in 
Committee on the Minis- 
try of Health vote was 
chiefly remarkable for a 
spirited defence of the 
professional tramp by Mr. 
LansBury, who declared 
him to be the working- 
class representative of 
the spirit that sends 
more affluent adventur- 
ers exploring and tiger- 
shooting at the ends of 
theearth. The Conserv- 
ative benches, always 
sensitivetothe call of the 
wild, gently applauded 
this encomium of our 
Weary Willies. 

Mr. Liorvp Grorew 

pleaded for a sound sys- 
tem of training our sur- 
plus youth to the land, 
not for export, but for 
home consumption, a 
proposal which bas, of 
course, been enthusiasti- 
cally received on previous occasions by 
everybody but the surplus youth in 
question. 
The House turned to the still vexed 
question of Waterloo Bridge. A number 
of Members, led by Colonel Grerron, 
grew dithyrambic over its historic beau- 
ties and demanded restoration. Sir C. 
Coss, formerly of their opinion, now 
stoutly defended the L.C.C., which pro- 
poses, in the words of the famous 
German professor employed to report 
on the acoustics of the Albert Hall, to 
“take him down.” Sir H. Jackson 
gave the London Traffic Advisory Com- 
mittee’s view, which was that, unless 
they have a new Waterloo Bridge, they 
may find ourselves suddenly required 
to build a new Westminster Bridge. 

The Minister of Transport said the 





prudently estimated at ten thousand 





responsibility rested upon the L.C.0. 
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and declined to allow the Government 
to be dragged into the squabble. This 
opened the question to a free vote of 
the House, and, amid much active lob- 
bying by both sides, the proposed in- 
struction—to delete the item for the 
building of the new bridge from the 
L.C.C. (Money) Bill—was defeated by 
158 votes to 96. 

Wednesday, May 19th.—Politeness is 
sometimes misplaced even in the House 
of Commons. «Major KINDERSLEY 
wanted to know. if representations 
would be made to the Soviet Govern- 
ment touching the published remarks 
of Zrnovierr, Trorsky, RaDEK and 
Company to the effect that the general 
strike just concluded was of a political 
character. Sir Austen replied that 
he was awaiting further information. 
Several Members jumped up with Sup- 
plementary Questions, to which the 
Forrien Secretary replied that it only 
remained for him to thank the Members 
for the information conveyed. This 
seemed to annoy Mr. WaALLHEAD (one 
of the supplementary questioners), who 
asked the Speaker not to let him be 
“ insulted.” 

The House learned with interest, not 
unmixed perhaps with awe, that the 
Soviet Government had sounded His 
Maszsty's Government with the view of 
having its chargé d'affaires at Chesham 
House created into a full-blown Ambas- 
sador. The Foreign Secretary also 
informed Mr. Tuurte that the British 
Ambassador in Paris had at the very 
beginning of the “ Foxtrot” espionage 
ease been authorised to state that no 
department of the British Government 
had anything to do with the three Brit- 
ish defendants. 

The Prime Minister's motion for the 
adjournment of the House to-morrow 
at 6 P.m., if not sooner, having been 
earried, the House proceeded to the 
Second Reading of the Finance Bill, 
the debate being enlivened early in the 
afternoon by a stirring eulogy from Mr. 
Runciman on the innate robustness, 
recuperative resilience and bright pros- 
pects of British industry. He derided 
the poor simpletons who still criticised 
the return to the gold standard, not 
unaware, perhaps, that he was throwing 
cold water on that sacred but nearly 
extinct volcano of the Liberal Party, 
the Right Hon. Member for Carnarvon 
Boroughs. 








A propos of the Broadcasting Com- 
mittee’s report :— 

“ The new power will pass to Commissioners, 
not more than five nor less than seven, whose 
appointment will be made by the Government.” 

Manchester Paper. 


Which seems to be in for a bad head- 


DOPES AND DOCTORS. 


Noxzopy respects and esteems the 
medical profession more than Ido. If 
I didn’t I should hold my tongue about 
it. You never know your luck with 
these doctors; I might get ill and fall 
into their power, and if. they bore a 
grudge against'me ; .._ But they are 
good fellows. ‘In health—my health— 
1 am glad to see them; in sickness— 
mine—they are glad to see me. . For 
some queer reason they seem always 
to be good at golf, and of course there 
are gas, vaccination and things., That 
they hang together is a fact.. Once I 
put it to a man straight. I asked him, 
supposing he were called in as a second 
opinion and were convinced that the 
other fellow was hopelessly on the 
wrong tack, if he’d give him away by 
saying so; and the ruffian laughed. 

Then there is that etiquette of theirs. 
No doubt, as they tell us, it is intended 
for our good; but they are apt to get a 
little starchy about it. I remember 
hearing a libellous yarn about a sub- 
altern in India who damaged his elbow. 
They had it in a sling for some time, 
and when taken out it was all right 
except that it wouldn't straighten. So 
they had another turn, and this time it 
was all right except that it wouldn’t 
bend. At this stage the young man’s 
colonel got disaffected, and, babbling 
the comfortable word “ specialist,” sug- 
gested that the patient should be sent 
home for treatment. This proposal 
was hotly resented, not only as an in- 
sult, but as an infringement of pro- 
fessional etiquette. I never heard what 
the end was, though I was told there 
was a great row. They were very stiff 
and touchy, the Army medical authori- 
ties, in those days. 

But these are little professional 
foibles that nobody minds. What I am 
concerned with now is the way some of 
these medical men jump into journalism. 

You know what I mean. An article, 
which often starts a kind of drive, ap- 
pears in the Press, generally signed by 
‘“A Harley Street Physician,” crying 
out against the alleged growth of the 
so-and-so habit. This drug, we are 
told, which anybody can buy, is being 
consumed in bulk, apparently instead 
of meals, by persons who go to night 
clubs, or want to keep thin, or some- 
thing. Though harmless in a general 
way, too much of it is bad for people. 
Awiul pictures are drawn of stout nerves 
shattered and young lives brought to 
ruin ; and it is urged that for the good 
of the race it should be stuck on the 
Index of Prohibited Dopes, so that 
nobody could get so much as a pinch 
without a prescription. 





ache. 


Now, up toa point this Index-business 











may be sound. If I want to make an 
object of myself with opium or hashish, 
it may. be all right to get in my way, 
Even so I wouldn't swear to it ; it used 
to be an Englishman's proudest. boast 
that he could do what he pleased as long 
as he didn’t interfere with other people; 
and, though a fence may stop persons 
from falling over a cliff, it would seem 
better to teach them to take care of 
their own skins. 

- But our H.S.P. doesn't bother his head 
about sound baleful poisons, which no 
doubt are already on the “ Index”; he’s 
after the wholecollection. One of them 
owned up to it the other day likea man; 
some innocent morning salts, he said, 
was all we ought to be allowed. Give 
him his way and there wouldn't be a 
dose in the whole pharmacopoe'a that 
you and I could get hold of—without 
paying a fee. . : 

Take pluraline, for example. Plura. 
line is a simple domestic medicine to be 
found in every household. It is the | 
only thing I know of that will choke | 
off colds—to which I am subject—and | 
it is gently beneficial in cases of over- | 
work—to which Iam sometimes avictim. | 
And yet this is the very stuff that the 
H.S.P. has recently had his eye on. He | 
has been writing about it, though in | 
moderation it is as harmless as a kitchen | 
cat; and if he can bring off his little | 
game I shall either have to go sniffing 
or inerease my worthy G.P.’s income | 
several times a year—merely for plura- 
line, because that’s what he'd give me. | 
And al! this, mind you, to protect a few 
idiots. Who wants to protect idiots? | 
And, if they choose, why shouldn't they 
be idiots ? 

Besides, what isn’t harmful in excess? 
Take tobacco, a dope if ever there was 
one. Everybody smokes too much, and | 
logically the “Index” is the right place | 
for it. But I should like to see the | 
H.S.P. try to put it there. Then there's 
alcohol, particularly in my case port; 
and tea and cinemas. Novels too. 
Some time ago a doctor stated that 
second-rate fiction was very deadening 
to the brain. There would be some fun 
in watching our more popular novelists 
trying to scramble off the list of best- | 
sellers. i 

But what really gets my goat 1s that 
these kill-joys have no idea of coming 
intothetroublethemselves. The“Index 
doesn’t touch them; doctors can get 
what drugs they like and as much as 
they like. By an extensioa of this 
principle of theirs the time will come, 
when nobody will be able to get any: | 
thing worth having, except them. The 
end of it will be that if 1 want a glass 
of port and a cigar afterwards I s 
have to go and -dine with my doctor. 
1 will too. Dow-Dum. | 
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Patriotic Golfer. “ Fore!” 











THE APOSTATE. 


_, (Edinburgh is no longer a literary centre,” states the Leader of the Scottish National Movement there, but a “ magnified 


ribbon-counter.”} 


Epix, so a citizen confesses, 
Of “ letters” takes to-day a scornful view ; 
he bans, it seems, her budding R.L.S.es; 
Her Burnses are taboo. 


No more she searches for a modern wizard, 
And for the “ Old Un" hardly cares a jot ; 
mance apparently sticks in her gizzard ; 

At which I ery, ‘Great Scott!” 
Commerce, in short, descending like a vulture, 
Has pounced upon the city neck and crop ; 

er sons, who spoke of old in tones of culture, 

To-day are talking shop. 





Dear to this exile was her reputation ; 
But, oh! that oné so erudite as she 
Should stoop so basely from her lofty station 
To woo the low bawbee. 


Thus our illusions bit by bit, alas! go. 
One could forgive a change of mental mien 
Had the grave charge been levelled, say, at Glasgow 
Or even Aberdeen. : 


But not Edina—not that classic cliquey 
Centre in times gone by of Scottish lore. 
Scotia may bide unmoved; for me Auld Reekie 
Stands where she did no more. 
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"LOGICAL NOVELS. 
IV.—_THE SOCIOLOGICAL. 
One Sounp Ipra. 
Matthias, his name that at christen- 
ing, but by now shortened in jolly 
fashion to Matt, Matty, Matches, but 
always with the inflection, ‘‘ Dear old 
fellow,” in the voice that spoke it, 
looked out at the world in which he 
had been born a reddish-polled infant 
thirty-five years ago. 
From the trenches he looked at the 
world, puzzle-headed this time, dear 





finger and thumb as if he were turning 
a key or a handle—just that, opening 
a way into your heart or your mind or 
your perplexities with his ‘Come on, 
out with it,” it was. All the same 
there was something wrong with Matt. 
“Old Matches! there’s something up 
with Matches, that puzzled-headed old 
frown. Perhaps he wants a job. Just 
that;” and everyone was for finding 
Matty a nice job. It was John who 
advised him to go to Ferry’s, the world- 
wide motor firm. Of course a man like 
Matty would find a job. And besides 





To this only a shake of John’s head: 
John, quite visibly on the edge of a 
nervous breakdown, longing to wee 
on Matt’s shoulder to tell him how 
sick he was of the City. Poor John in 
need of comfort. 

And in the hall was Rachel, poor 
Rachel, with tears in her eyes. Upon | 
her head her best hat was and in her 
hand a suitcase. 

“Oh! but Rachel, where are you | 
going? Come, tell me all about it, dear | 
old girl; you're not going away from | 
us all just now?” 








old Matt! to wonder what it 
was all about and why he should 
shoot anyone. 

With the naked eye, with 
field-glasses, finally with a peri- 
scope, Matt Tudor looked at 
society. And there it was, al- 
ways wrong, upside down, 
crooked, distorted, hideously in 
need of settling. horribly in need 
of something. A sound idea was, 
so Matt conceived it, jolly red- 
headed Matt, public-school man, 
in the ’Varsity boat at Cam- 
bridge, you remember the year, 
of course, when Matt Tudor 
stroked the Cambridge boat, 
wanted. But what todoexactly 
when he left the Army, that 
precisely the question to be 
settled. To settle it there were 
brothers in firms in the City, 
important brothers too, called 
only by their nicknames, arous- 
ing a sort of tenderness, a tear 
in the eye of those austere City 
brothers. 

And the same with the sisters- 
in-law. ‘Old Matty to lunch ? 
Why, what a treat! We never 
want you to go, Matt. You 
cheer things up so.” And Matt 
coming out with some kind wise 
wisdom : “ Lucia, you must have 
the twins inoculated. There's 
enteric in the neighbourhood. 
And you too, dear . Looks, 











i 
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Little Boy (after learning about Lot’s wife), “ Mummy, 18 
ALL SALT MADE OF LADIES?” 


“But yes, Matches, I am. | 
Don’t you hear the motor-horn | 
outside? It’s Hugh Clegg, | 
Matty; he’s my dentist, dear, | 
And I’ve agreed to go away | 
with him. The boiler burst this 
morning and the plumber is in | 
the kitchen looking at it. Don't | 
you see, Matty, I can’t bear | 
any more?” 


“But John, Rachel? Sup- | 
pose John dies while you're | 
away?” 
“He may, of course. But | 
even so, Matty, I don’t see how | 
I can help it. John will tap 
his teeth with a pencil, and— | 
oh, I can’t bear it! Listen, | 
there’s the horn going. Hugh | 
blows his horn too often. I | 
don’t think I can bear that) 
either. Quick! Oh, Matches, | 
let me go!” 
Then Matt, old puzzled-headed | 
quixotic Matt, always in the | 
thick of the fray, had an idea— | 
the very thing he'd been looking | 
for so long. 
“Call Hugh in,” he said im- 
petuously, as Matt said things. | 
‘Oh, here he is—ana the very | 
same old Hugh Clegg who was | 
with me in Ypres in 1915! 
Hugh, dear old boy—‘ H.C.’ 1'll | 
call you. You can’t start yet. | 
I want to talk to you a bit, 
Come in here to the dining- 











old vanity! Why, they can do you 
on the leg. Come, hold my hand; I'll 
see you through it all. With old Matty 
you won't mind, eh?” And off with 
him, dragging her to the doctor. 

Or, if it was Rachel, John’s silent 
wife, Matt would say, “Out with it, 
old girl! There's something up. Oh, 
yes, it’s all over you. It’s those 
housekeeping bills, perhaps. Let me 
tot up your accounts; perhaps you 
haven't added something. Anyway 
I’ve been inventing labour-saving de- 
vices. It’s a knack I have, and J'’ll 
instal tnem in your kitchen for you, if 
only you'll smile again.” 

hat was Matt, so genial and plea- 
sant, with his little outward turn of 





there wasn't anything to offend old 
Matt’s conscience. Everything done for 
the employees. No strikes, no need for 
them. any. aac schools, pensions, 
rest rooms, dance hall, billiards—what 
could Matt want more? And yet ina 
few months Matt was out of it, not 
quite satisfied, knitting his brows and 
trying to explain what was wrong. 

“The fact is, old man . . . old chap 
Johneen, dear old fellow——” John 
visibly relaxing that stern City look of 
his in favour of the little brother Matt, 
who still called him Johneen. “I don’t 
feel that Ferry knows all his men. He 
gives them what they want, but does he 
love them? Would he sit up with them 
all night if they were ill ?” 








room. Oh, there's heaps to say... . 
I’ve got an idea—you must listen. 
And we'll fetch the plumber upstairs 
and make him listen; and your servants, 
Rachel, the two Longs, they're friends 
of mine too.” ‘ 
“ But we'll miss our train, you 288, 
Hugh, stiff in leather coat and jerkin 
and very visibly annoyed, protested. 
“There ‘ll be another one, Hugh. 
Sit down, Rachel; you've got to hear 
me out, and it takes so long to sort out 
words. Ring the bell for the Longs. : 
Ah! here is cook . . . I call her Latt- 
tude, and the parlourmaid Longitude. 
“Oh! but you've told me that, 
Matches dear, before. I quite see the 


joke. But Hugh and I must catch our 
a 
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Englishman (in train between Milan and Venice). “ DiscraceruL! Wk 'RE ALREADY ABOUT AN HOUR LATE.” 
Irishman. “ YES—IN ANY OTHER COUNTRY BUT ITALY WE SHOULD BE IN VENICE BY NOW.” 








train. Couldn't you put your idea into 
a book and send it after us?” 

“A book!" Matt was puzzling his 
head over this. ‘So I will some day. 
But you see the difficulty with me is 
the verb. Where do you put verbs? 
The Germans are jolly efficient .. . 
aren't they, Hugh? Don’t fidget, dear 
old lad; you'll get some train some 
time. The Germans put the verb at 
the end—don’t they? Seems a jolly 
good way too. But some of these high- 
brows cut one up for grammar. t's 
jolly difficult writing books, Hugh. 
And here’s John come in. John, this 
is Hugh Clegg, Rachel’s dentist. He 
just dropped in to ask how Rachel's 
back teeth were. He's like that . . . 
if you understand him. Latitude—I 
wean Cook—fetch the plumber upstairs. 
_ he’s a good fellow if we only knew 

“You see that's the idea I’m gettin 
at all the time—if only we sean sash 
other. If Rachel knew John and Hugh 
Clegg knew John and we all knew the 
plumber, don’t you see we'd all be jolly 
geod friends and there'd be no divorce 
ae or murders or rude jokes about 
cee in the comic papers . . . oh, 
on't you see—don't you see?” 

Then John, rather gloomy and severe, 








civic, neurotic, sedentary John, must 
“What about it all, Matty ?” suddenly 
inquire. And Hugh, so fidgetty and 
perturbed, to the open door was sliding. 
“Thave anextraction at twelve o'clock,” 
his muttered excuse. At the door with 
the plumber he suddenly collided. 

«You take my place,” he said briefly. 
Matt, seeing the plumber, held out that 
friendly hand of his. 

* Ah! here you are, old man—Mr.— 
Mr. ? Evans,thanks. And what for 
a pet name? I like pet names. Sam? 
Just so. Well, Sam, here we are, Mr. 
and Mrs. Tudor and you and I and the 
Longs. I call them——” 

« Yes, yes, we know,” a little hysteri- 
cally interrupted Rachel. “ Matty, it’s 
so nearly lunch-time, or would be but 
for the boiler. Couldn't we wait a 
little, or couldn't you broadcast the rest 
to-night ?” 

«“ No, no, Rachel. 
dear, to tell you. It'll help us all to 
bear each other. Suppose we all join 
a Heart-to-Heart League. I'll give 
you all badges, two hearts in a true 
lover’sknot. Sam—you'll join? Tbat’s 
right. Now, Sam, speaking heart to 
heart and as a friend, couldn’t you fix 
up that boiler to-day, even if you did a 
bit of overtime?” 





I’ve pages more, 





Samuel Evans, honest plumber, 
moved to tears, held out a hand. 

“Put it there; I’m your heart-to- 
—— plumber. I'll get it right straight 
off.” 

“There, you see, Rachel! . . . John— 
it is the one sound idea. And now, 
Latitude and Longitude, couldn't you 
as Heart-to-Hearters and friends get 
us our lunch somehow? Longitude 
is the only woman on earth who appre- 
ciates the number of stairs I can take 
at a jump. Six to-day, Longitude. 
And now you... Rachel, now that 
we're alone, couldn’t you manage to 
tolerate John—regarding him merely 
as a friend? John, I want you, dear 
old boy, to love your stockbroker and 
your solicitor, as I mean to love all the 
editors who refuse my MSS. Don't 
you see—don’t you see? It really is 
the one idea. John, you 're not going 
already? Rachel, do stay. I’m only 
starting off. Oh, don’t you see?” 

So Matt Tudor, alone in that un- 
responsive room. W. M. L. 








From a Church calendar :— 
“Fourth Sunday after Easter. 
11.”—Parish Magazine. 
The influence of the Church and Stage 
Guild is evidently spreading. 
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MR. MASTODONTE. 


I crave Mr. Punch’s permission to 
rescue from oblivion an incident in the 
life of Mr. Mastodonte, an incident 
which hitherto has been known only 
toa limited public. Mr. Mastodonte is 
a character introduced suddenly, and 
abandoned with equal suddenness, by 
the author of a Manual of Conversation, 
English-Spanish, with the Pronuncia- 
tion, published many years ago by 
Messrs. GarnieR Frires, of Paris. I 
am of opinion that this author, feeling 





his brain giving way under the strain 


This is, to my mind, overdoing it. 
Not merely “two places,” mark you, 
but “at least two places.” Now hear 
how tragically the good intentions of 
Mr. Mastodonte have been nullified by 
the stupidity of others :— 

“ Mr. M. That is what I have done; 
unfortunately they have kept for me 
one place inside and the other outside.” 

There! Wasever fatesohard? The 
stony-hearted A., however, is unmoved. 

“A. That is awkward, but you see 
yourself that we are too crowded to 
admit you.” 





By this time you must dislike A. as 


this appeal, proving that the hearts of 
Englishmen (or Spaniards) are still (or 
were then) in the right place :— 

“A Passenger. Come—I will sacri- 
fice myself for the good of the public 
(Vamos—Voy a sacrificarmi vor el bien 
publico).” 

One pictures Mr. Mastodonte turning 
to his deliverer and opening wide his 
immense arms to embrace him. At all 
events he says (probably with a sob in 
his pene — 

“Oh, Sir, how much I am obliged to 
you!” 











The anonymous hero, however, must 





of writing interminable con- 
versations about nothing but 
food, washing, hotel bills and 
luggage, yielded to a wild im- 
pulse to introduce into his 
work a little human interest 
in the form of a friend of 
his called Mr. Mastodonte. 
Having launched Mr. Masto- 
donte upon us and with 
simple literary art made us 
love him in a few lines, the 
poor fellow became alarmed 
at his own deviation from the 
narrow path of travel talk and 
heartlessly deserted Mr. Mas- 
todonte at what may fairly be 
called a crisis of his existence. 

You would love Mr. Masto- 
donte for his. name alone, 
would you not? In addition 
he was a simple kind-hearted 
man, whose desire not to give 
trouble to his fellows was con- 
tinually being thwarted. But 
the curtain shall go up on the 
tense little drama, and you 
shall judge. 

The scene is laid 

“In a Stage Coach. 

Guard. Yonder is Mr. Mas- 
todonte waiting at the door 
of the coach office and there 
is but a single inside place 
unoccupied. 





First Burglar. ‘‘’Usu! 
Second Ditto. ‘‘ Lumme!, AN’ ALL THESE CUPS WERE WON FOR 
SHOOTIN’.’ 
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to the top of the coach, for | 
we hear no more of him at all. | 
Instead: ‘The guard helps 
Mr. Mastodonte into the | 
coach. The passengers ex. | 
claim :— 

“* You are treading on my | 
toes,’ 

“*Don’t bear on my knees,” | 

“«Stoop (sic). You are | 
crushing my hat.’ 

“ «Don’t sit down on me,’ | 

“«Ugh! You stifle me.’” | 

Mr. Mastodonte never once | 
loses his politeness with these | 
captious people. He is alto- | 
gether better bred than they | 
are. He says: “ A thousand | 
pardons, gentlemen. Pray | 
allow me just to get into my | 
seat.” (Whatever he may | 
have split in his entry, you 
observe, he respects the in- 
finitive.) 

The boorish passengers break 
out into fresh complaints; 
there are peevish mutterings 
from a lady who wants to 
change her seat ; but eventu- 
ally :— 

“Dead silence. The pas- 
sengers go to sleep one alter 
the other. Mr. Mastodonte 
leans on the shoulder of his 











Mr. Mastodonte (at the coach door). 
A little room for me, gentlemen, if you 
please.” 

You imagine his plaintive voice, do 
younot? This great man, whosemajestic 
bulk probably obscures the landscape 
for all the passengers in the coach, 
humbies himself to beg for a little room 
from these pygmies. His overtures are 
rejected. There is a person in the coach 
called A., who appears in other parts 
of the book, an unpleasant fellow whose 
réleis to say nasty things, unkind things, 
on every occasion. He does not neglect 
the opportunity of saying something 
rude to Mr. Mastodonte :— 

“A, What—a little room! Why, 
Sir, when pecele are as stout as you are 
they should take at least two places.” 

















much as I do. Poor Mr. Mastodonte 
makes a despairing appeal to the better 
nature of the passengers :— 

“« Mr. M. I must beg you, gentlemen, 
to sit a little closer together. I am 
only going as far as X, six short post- 
ing leagues; in two hours you will get 
quit of me.” 

Surely even A. must be melted now. 
But no; he replies with laconic in- 
solence :— 

“4A. Yes; but meanwhile?” 

Here the guard makes one of his 
formal little speeches :— 

“G. Would not one of these gentle- 
men be kind enough to take the outside 
place? That is the only way I see of 
surmounting the difficulty.” 





There is an immediate response to 





neighbour, who tries in vain to wake 
him up. All at once a loud cracking 1s 
heard.” 

After conversation, in which Mr. Mas- 
todonte does not join, being still asleep 
on the shoulder of bis neighbour, one 
learns that the postilion, following the 
general example, has gone to sleep on 
his horse and that an accident has 0e- 
curred. The guard will tell us about it: 

“Guard. It is nothing, gentlemen, 
nothing at all; a wheel broken and an 
axle, that’s all. I will run to the 
nearest wheelwright’s shop. In two or 
three hours we shall be off again. 

Mr. Mastodonte’s voice is then 
again. ye 
“ Mr. M. Guard! Help me to getout. 

No one takes any notice of him. 














have escaped up the ladder | 
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Father (discussing the object of his daughter's infatuation). “Way, HANG IT, THE FELLOW ONLY EARNS THREE POUNDS A WEEK.” 
Daughter (pleadingly). “Yes—sut, Dappy, A WEEK PASSES SO QUICKLY WHEN YOU ’RE FOND OF ONE ANOTHER.” 





} 








| 
| H ; 
| other passengers decide to go to an inn 


about a hundred yards away. 

“Mr. M. Guard! Why don’t you 
come when you are called?” 

The behaviour of the guard and the 
passengers is callous beyond belief. 

“G. I am coming. I am coming. 
Allow people time, at least. (Zo the 
other passengers) Gentlemen, I am go- 
ing to speak to the postilion. You will 
find me at the dining-room at the inn.” 

The last words of the drama are now 
— by a passenger called B., who 
| always travels with A. and whose mis- 
| Sion is to make fatuous remarks :— 

“B. Of course. That is the proper 
place for a good guard.” 

That is all. On the next page the 
tude A., the fatuous B., the peevish 
lady and the guard (or some other 
| Guard) are all going on a railway jour- 
| hey, but in the whole book there is not 
/Snother word about Mr. Mastodonte. 
Did the coach go on with him, or did 
it break away from him, and was he 
left there to die of hunger? No one 
knows. No one will ever know. 














“ Wanrep.—Experienced wine taker; three 
year contract.”—Canadian Paper. 

| a should be a rush for this job from 
| the American side of the border. 
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HAPPY ENDINGS. 


In magazines I do deplore 

The modern tale that parts the lovers. 
A happy ending I adore 
And so I study more and more 

The jolly pages next the covers. 


Here’s Mrs. F—— of Sidcup, Kent, 
Once feared she’d never rear her 
Willy, 
But since he used that liniment 
His strength of lung has raised the rent 
And made the panel doc look silly. 


Here’s G—— of Slough, whose life 
was dark 
Because of chest and kidney trouble, 
But now this once decrepit clerk 
Awakes (and warbles) with the lark 
And goes to business at the double. 


And see what makes the joy so pure: 
However ill the patient may be 

You know there’s bound to be a cure; 

They must get well for certain sure, 
Octogenarian or baby. 


Oh, wouldn't it be horrid luck 
If one fine day I read a letter 
Saying, “I give your pills the chuck ; 
For weeks I ‘ve gulped the nasty muck 
And I am worse instead of better” ? 





No, no, let's keep ‘‘ The soap supreme,” 
“ The only chocolate worth sending,” 

“The cigarette of which you dream,” 

“Our young-at-forty rose-leaf cream ;" 
They ’re worth it for the happy end- 


ing. 








“N.S.W, CABARET. 
PortroLios RE-ARRANGED.” 
Headlines in New Zealand Paper. 


The fact that there is a Labour Govern- 
ment in New South Wales does not 
seem to us to justify the gibe. 

“Romu, 3rd May, 1926,—The Cabinet has 

decided to create a new ministerial depart- 
ment to be called the Ministry of Corpora- 
tions."—Egyptian News-sheet. 
Signor Musso. is evidently coming 
round to the opinion of his compatriot, 
Junius Casar: “Let me have men 
about me that are fat.” 


From an article on “Ulster Re- 
visited ”’ :— 

“Tt indicates that we have grown familiar 
with the idea of long flights. ‘These nolonger 
seem marcels to us, nor daunt the airman,” 

Daily Paper, 
It also indicates that whether in air or 
at sea Britain means still to rule the 
waves, 
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LITERARY MUSINGS. 
Who ane tae Best Autnons ? 

Sm Epmunp Gosse has declared in Zhe Sunday Times 
that during the recent crisis he found consolation in the 
works of the best authors. This statement would have 
been cheerfully assented to and cordially endorsed had he 
confined himself to generalities. Unfortunately he went on 
to -" that “in hours of suspense the old books are the 
best books”; that he could do without new books very 
well, and that he had derived special solace from Don 
Quixote, Hamlet, Tristram Shandy and The Canterbury 
Tales. This complete failure to recognise the merits of 
living authors, coming from so magisterial and authoritative 
| a source, has created a most painful impression not only 
among the intelligentsia of the poetry teashops—the suc- 
cessors of the coffee-houses of the eighteenth century—but 
| among that large and influential section of the world of 
letters who compose the eulogies to be found on the jackets 
of the best books of to-day. 

In this context we are glad to print the following topical 
lines sent us by an anonymous contributor :— 

* A book denuded of its jacket 
Is like a Hurst without a Buackerr; 
Let no one therefore strive to curb 
The free employment of the ‘ blurb.’ 
As noses needful are to smellers 
And oil wells unto RocKkereLLers, 
As peas decay for lack of shellers, 
As steamships all require propellers, 
As votes are null without their tellers, 
And Pickwick 's dull without the Wel.ers, 
So ‘blurbs’ are needed by best-sellers."’ 





A dignified protest against the aspersions cast upon them 
by implication in Sir Epmuxnp Gossr’s remarks has been 
drawn up and signed by one-hundred-and-fifty-eight leading 
| novelists and four-hundred-and-sixteen poets and poetesses. 
lt is supplemented by a number of testimonies from their 
readers as to the invaluable service rendered by them in the 
| recent emergency. One may suflice. A Letchworth psycho- 
| dietist writes : “ If it had not been for the spiritual vitamines 
| supplied by your ode ‘In Quest of Sin’ I do not know how 
| 1 should have survived the recent ordeal.” 

Though the spirit shown by our young British authors is 
fine and aggressive it cannot be denied that in one import- 
ant respect they compare unfavourably with their Trans- 
Atlantic contemporaries—that of nomenclature. A recent 
number of the New York Times’ Book Review contains some 
interesting details about a magazine entitled New Masses, 
with a list of the contributors to the May number, They 
include the following :— 

Mary Hea'ron Vorse. 
James Rorry. 
Wirrrer Bynner. 
Wanna Gas. 

Orto Soarow. 
WittiaM Groprrr. 

It must be admitted that side by side with these euphoni- 
| ously and sonorously named authors and artists we make 
but a poor showing. We may add that New Masses has 
six editors, thirty-five contributing editors and an execu- 
tive board of sixteen members. 

It has been suggested that as a means of overcoming the 
difficulty under which British authors labour in conse- 
quence of their colourless and unimpressive names, the 
adoption of pseudonyms should be rendered compulsory in 
their own best interests. This we think would be going too 
far. It would also impose.an unfair.obligation on those— 
a minority, but not an altogether negligible minority—who 
are legally endowed with sufficiently picturesque patrony- 
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mies. The single example of Wilhelmina Stitch is enough 
to justify this objection. But the matter deserves careful 
attention, and a clear and unhesitating lead from the British 
Academy, or better still a plébiscite of novel readers, would 
be welcome as a means of clarifying the situation, 











SHE-SHANTIES. 
SimrLe SAY. 


Simple Sally hates the city, 
For she loves the open down, 
And perhaps it is a pity 
She remains so much in town; 
Gentlemen who see her dining, 
Putting caviare away, 
Little think that she is pining 
For the heather or the hay ; 
And this is more surprising stall 
When it is time to pay the bill. 


* Oh, Mr, Sheep,” says Sally with a dimple, 
“ P’r'aps a tiny cocktail if you wish ; 
You mustn't be extravagant, my tastes are very simple; 
Really, nothing more ! 
Food is such a bore— 
Well, shall we say a little soup and fish? 
Something small to follow ? 
Say a little bird— 
Guinea-fowl or swallow, 
But a grouse preferred. 
Just a little savoury, just a little sweet, 
Champagne, if you insist—oh, but nothing mere to eat! 
Coffee? To be sure. 
lees I adore. 
P’r'aps a wee liqueur— 
But, really, nothing more!” 





Sally, if she could, would wander 
All the day o'er hill and dale 
And perpetually ponder 
Nature and the nightingale ; 
But instead she stays and roisters 
In her shy reluctant way, 
And when young men murmur, “ Oysters?’ 
Sally whispers, ‘* What are they?” 
But you should see the waiters grin 
When Sally brings a young man in. 


“ Oh, Mr. Sheep,” says Sally with a dimple, 
* You know it's no good asking my advice ; 
You mustn't be extravagant, my tastes are very simple. 
Where do people go? 
I adore Soho, 
But someone said the Ritz-Savoy was nice. 
Something & la carte ? 
Naughty Mr. Sheep ! 
Plovers’ eggs to start ? 
Well, eqgs ave always cheap. 
Then perhaps a play—but does it matter where we sit? 
Stalls, if you insist, but I would just as soon the pit. 
Supper? If you must— 
kood is such a bore ; 
A taxi home, I trust— 
But, really, nothing more!" A. PH, 














































Official Intelligence. 
Notice issued during the recent riots in India :— 


“The Superintendent of the Calcutta Central Telegraph ber 
requests that all/addressees of telegrams inthe disturbed areas wil 











either send or call for them,.”—Jndian Paper. 
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i a | “pen y henge Told? POLE 
~ MR JACK HOBBS. ilies 
See where he stands, the Nation's Hope and Pride, 
¢ ‘almly defiant of the Other Side. 
freat nobs their records yield to greater mobs ; 
' Bre Pes rival threatens Hobbs. That's Hobbs, 








MR. PUNCH'S PERSONALITIES.—XVIL, 
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(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Tue impression given me by the first two chapters of 
The Secret that was Kept (Hurcutnson) is that they were 
written, like so many overtures, after the bulk of the piece 
| and resume too many of the author's subsequent themes. 
No one I hope will be deterred by this difficulty from 
enjoying the masterly new novel which Miss Exizanera 
Rosins calls “a study in fear,” but which is also a study 
in fear’s antidotes and a highly moving and entertaining 
tragi-comedy. Its main scene is set for the third chapter, 
where June Purdey, whose defaulting and unfaithful hus- 
band has fled to Paris, finds in Asseola, her aunt's country- 
house in the Southern States, an asylum and an old lover. 
Mrs. Augusta Totten, the aunt in question, lives to produce 
and enjoy the amatory dramas of others. Her fear is the 
fear of loneliness, and her barricade against a solitary old 
age must be maintained at all costs. With her cunning 
darkie cook and her lavish hospitality she is essentially 
as ruthless as the witch in the cake cottage—an admirably 
drawn and irresistibly dynamic character. It is she who 
invites Terry Byrne to trouble June's peace of mind with 
memories of a childish passion, and sub-consciously she 
pledges herself to break down Terry's aversion from 
domestic bonds by reassociating his old flame with droll 
and tender aspects of his boyhood. Of these the devotion 
| of her negro retainers is the most gracious, and its gener- 
osity is poignantly contrasted with Southern society's 
| panic dread of its underdogs and helots. It is chiefly, I 
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think, that June and Terry may bring back the age of gold for 
those simpleand delightful people that Miss Ronrsis at such 
well-rewarded pains to ensure their personal happiness. 





There are, it seems, not only people who refuse to give 
the Devil his due, but some, at any rate beyond the Atlantic, 
who can hardly bring themselves to believe that Bolsheviks 
were ever babies. Mr. Max Eastman would have us do both, 
and so he has written the story of Leon Trotsky (FABER AND | 
GwyeER), and begun it with his hero, the future bugbear of 
non-communistic Europe, hardly out of his cradle, That 
disposes of the adult birth theory. As for the other point, 
Mr. EasrMan does not himself regard Trotsky as the Devil, 
or even as tinged with diabolism, but he knows that there 
are those who do, and he is too intelligent to preach to the 
converted. His “portrait of a youth,” it must be confessed, 
is the portrait of a very attractive youngster, gay, romantic, | 
fearless and brilliantly clever. A schoolmaster certainly | 
called him a “moral monster,” but that is the sort of thing | 
that schoolmasters call you when you have not done your | 
prep., and young Trorsky, or rather young BronsTely, had | 
actually been organising a revolt against what he considered 
an injustice to a weaker fellow. He was always organising 
something, usually mischief. He was born not only @ baby 
but a revolutionary, and had not got far into his teens before 
he was at the head of a happy band of conspirators, plotting 
light-heartedly in a garden. Shortly after this he was boun 
for Siberia, marrying rather casually on the journey thither. 
Life in exile was an idyllic interlude, and supporters of the 
diabolic theory will be disconcerted to learn that TroTskY 
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not only a “laughter-loving hus- 
” and an affectionate father but 
“gkilfal with a broom” and a “ firm- 
handed dish-washer.” Domesticities, 
however, could not detain him, and soon 
he was on his way to Switzerland and 
England. His escape entailed none of 
theconventional hazards; his main difli- 
culties, it appears, arising from an in- 
curable habit of emptying his pockets 
for the first beggar. In London he met 
Law, and there, with Trorsky twenty- 
four, Mr. Eastman ends his tale. Were 
his book fiction one would say it was a 
tattling good romance. Knowing it for 
fact, one cannot keep the sinister sequel 
routof mind. Butitisno harm 
for us law-fearing folk to realise that a 
‘revolutionary may be a human being. 





So far as Adam's Breed reveals 
Soho’s Italian population, 

Its daily round of work, its meals, 
Its creed, its children’s education, 

| The ways of restaurants de laure, 

| And others too, the matter in it 

| Is not the common stuff of books 

| And I've no word to say agin it. 


| Quite the reverse of that indeed ; 

| And when it shows with rare mi- 
| nuteness 

_ A super-waiter, born to lead 

| Andtrained by instinct and astuteness, 
| And traces his apprenticeship 

| Through all the depths and shoals of 
|, Waiting 

| pt the top (or highest tip) 

| find it really captivating. 





But when rs author, Rapciyrre Haun, 
| Endows him with neurotic yearnings 
| Which urge him to abandon all 
His prospects of colossal earnings, 
because it seems to bring 

@ tale (from CasseL) to the level 
Of that too hackneyed type of thing 
| In which so many authors revel, 
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oe. the verse with which 
eat 8. , has so gracefully bestrewn 
-Punch's pages will rejoice to possess 
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Lady (sweetly). “Do you Go to Pank Lang?” 


(gallantly). “Wett, we pon'r, put L'v¥e NO DOUBT WE COULD.” 








psa ten ‘‘ Boy-Songs” which recently appeared there 
moige additional poems and the material which inspired 
all. The Boy Through The Ages (Harrar) is hardly 
‘ursery book, nor is it meant to rust unburnished on a 
@own-up bookshelf. I should call it a family or school- 
tom possession. Its first chapter on the child of the cave- 
se its highly conjectural touches of Wellsian in- 
Lite 42. I should have omitted myself, and started, like 
¢ Arthur, on the terra firma of Britain. But I should 

y have harked back, as Miss Sruarr delightfully 

rg to Egypt, Greece and Rome before returning to 
a erga and Vikings. ‘The Norman Boy” and 
edieval Boy” are rather arbitrarily sundered ; but 

amasr&t chapter is one of the best in the volume, with its 
itatis,” extracts from “The Babee’s Book" and “ Urban- 
pm? and its winning account of Virrorino DA Fauter’s 
bal na ts for thinning down a fat little Gonzaga. This 





respectively studious and idle childhoods of ‘the wisest 
fool in Christendom” and “little Will Shakespeare.” “The 
Seventeenth-Century Boy” boasts a charming study of 
Prixce Rupert; the eighteenth century introduces young 
Westey and little Horace WALPOLE, and the nineteenth, 
Dotheboys Hall, Zom Brown's Rugby and the over-strict 
training of ‘dear little Wales.” A jolly farrago indeed and, 
with its two hundred illustrations of boys, their possessions, 
their pursuits and their homes, a very picturesque one. It 
is significant, I think, that the homes—from the lake-dwell- 
ing to the fatal parlour of James Wart's kettle—have 
changed considerably more than the boys. 


Let me start by confessing that I have not read Miss 
Storm Jameson's earlier book, The Pitiful Wife, so I can 
express no opinion as to whether her new one, Three King- 
doms (Consrabxe), is better work, I can say, however, that, 





dent fitly leads to “The Renaissance Boy ” and the 


if it isn't, then T'he Pitiful Wife must bea very clever novel. 
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| half-baked love-affair; for Caroline Scott, after some years, 
cites her as co-respondent in a divorce’ suit she ‘brings 
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| really fine novel that Miss 
| Jameson, who is, I faney, 





Three Kingdoms is the story of a vulgar and selfish young 
matron, Laurence Ford; she has one baby, and a boy 
husband to whom she has been unfaithful during his war 
service. Laurence, who, let me say, goes no further in 
her infidelity than kisses and soulful conversation, informs 
Dysart Ford on his return that she “loves” this other, a 
rotten young versifier and diplomat, Nicholas Marr. Dysart, 
having swooned, continues to live with her (unconjugally), 
and commences an intrigue of his own with Caroline, wife 
of Foster Scott, an important client of the business house 
where Laurence war-worked and where she has since risen 
to be managing director. Laurence, like Maximus, fails to 
drive her three mules—her home, her business and her 








case on to the more prominent parts of his anatomy, To. 
wards the end there are perhaps one or two small points 
over which it is wise to skate lightly, but all through the 
book the pace is too good to inquire; the critic is left gasp- 
ing behind. And, though his scheme is keyed up to 80 | 
high a pitch, Mr. Pertwee is to be congratulated on keeping 
his lovers as near natural humanity as may be. Anexcellent | 
story this for your “ weary Titan ” who wants to be taken | 
for the moment out of himself. 





j 





Many books, possibly too many books, have been written | 
about golf since an amiable scribe told us that “ This game | 
is the favourite amusement in Scotland in the summer... | 





the balls are made of horse leather, stuffed with feathers, in | 
a peculiar manner, and boiled.” I have, however, read | 





against Foster Scott, the in- 
nocent Laurence having been 
imprudent enough to be 
caught at 3 a.w. when keep- 
ing a business appointment 
in Scott's rooms at a hotel. 
When the case is heard it 
breaks down, and we leave 
a whitewashed but unattrac- 
tive Laurence, disgusted with 
business and bored‘with her 
June oyster of a poet, once 
more in what will probably 
prove to be the not-too-bind- 
ing embrace of her husband, 
who begins to find Caroline 
fatiguing. This is a long 
book about sordid people and 
things, but so confoundedly 
well-written is it, so alive 
and withal so convincing, 
despite its glaring improba- 
bilities, that I have read 
every word of it with admira- 
tion for its author’s crafts- 
manship ; and I am now go- 
ing to read The Pitiful Wife 
and to look forward to the 
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still a very young lady, may 
one day write. 


Mr. Nigel Praed, formerly 
of the Secret Service and now | 


3EFORE, 








Gus). 


LEGS AND THE STRIKE, 


nothing on the subject more 

sensible and judicious than | 
The Links (Scripners), Mr. 

Rosert Hunter is not con- | 
cerned with the faults of golf- 

ers but with the defects of 

golf-courses. Inshort he tells 

us how courses can be planned 

so that the duffer may enjoy 

his game without interfering 

with the difficulties that a 

scratch man must overcome 

if he is to justify his handicap | 
and reputation. Mr. Hunter 

is more familiar with Ameri- 

can courses than with British, | 
but his comments on our his- 

toric links are as shrewd as 

they are appreciative. Writ- | 
ten primarily for golf archi- | 
tects this is a book that can | 
be studied with pleasure and | 
profit by anyone who is a} 
member of a Green Committee | 
or ever hopes to be. “Not | 
infrequently,” Mr. Huwrer 

says, “quality is sacrificed in | 
order to get length.” Thou- 

sands of golfers will applaud | 
that statement. The illus- | 
trations accompanying this | 
volume are wisely chosen 

and most informing. 


=> U 
~ 
Pome 


AFTER. There is about Mr. WALTER | 











engineer in the employ of Messrs. Ribault, Zealer and 
Palatine, is represented as one of the most obstinate beggars 
alive and a by-word with his firm for all that is efficient. 
This may partly explain why Mr. Rotanp Pertwer has 
called his latest story Rivers to Gross (CAssELt), for it was 
obviously desirable to give a young fellow of this kidney 
every opportunity of showing his quality. I gather that 
both Praed and Miss Philida Prothero, the charming 
daughter of the Governor of Punta Rico, expressed a prefer- 
ence for a few obstacles in the path of true love. They got 
them, to some tune, as might have been expected with a 
rival lover like Mr. Leland Boas, whom the author describes 
in one of his early pages as “one of those elegant lizard-like 
men that set up an itch in the toes of one’s boots.” The 
adventures through which Praed and Philida have to pass 
before they reach the happy end include several undoubted 





novelties, chief of which perhaps is a remarkable glissade 
down a precipice of powdered pumice, for which the gallant 
engineer prepares himself by tying pieces of an old packing- 


NS 





Raymonp’s Somersetshire romance, Verity Thurston (FABER | 
AND Gwyer) a certain rustic fragrance—an air | 
“of maypoles, hock-carts, wassails, wakes, | 
Of bridegrooms, brides and of their bridall-cakes ”"— 
which is more than a little reminiscent of those pleasant | 
traditional songs of which the county possesses so ample 
a store. It tells how the milk-and-roses daughter of a 
yeoman farmer is wooed and won by a swarthy, bold, half- 
foreign “Free Trader,” nicknamed Jack Merman, and the 
little drama is played out against a background of old 
country lore and quaint tradition. Its end is tragedy, as 
might be expected from the blending of elements as alien 
to each other as the sea and the land ; but even the tragedy 
—the ancient Othello motive, which was one of the world’s 
half-dozen or so key plots long before SHakesPEARE turn 
it to account—has the touch of primitive inevitability prope? 
to an old country ballad “to a very doleful tune " such as 
once formed part of the stock-in-trade of every Somerset 
Autolycus. 








————— 
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NOTICE. 


Though there was no break in 
the continuity of Punch during the 
General Strike, its editions were re- 
stricted in number and imperfectly 
distributed. The issues for May 5, 
12 and 19 are now obtainable 
through any Newsagent; or they 
will be sent by post direct from the 
Punch Office, 10, Bouverie Street, 
E.C4., on receipt of 7d. in stamps 
for each copy. 








CHARIVARIA. 








in the recent negotiations Mr. J. H. 
THomas told him to mind his own busi- 
ness. That's a nice thing to tell a 
Labour leader to do. 


People should not eat or’ talk in the 
theatre, but listen to the actors, Says a 
dramatic critic. What funny ideas 
these fellows have about the theatre! 


A contemporary asks, “ What has 
happened tothe French Sinking Fund?” 
Can it possibly be that it has sunk? 

* * 


It seems that the cart-load of silk 





during the strike. It is now. being 
widely recognised that volunteer drivers 
ran considerable risks. 

* * 

With reference to the question of 
whether tobacco is or is not injurious 
to human beings, Sir Humpury Ror- 
LESTON has expressed the opinion that 
cigars ought not to be re-lighted. We 
have known cigars which, in the interest 
of the health of the community, ought 
not to have been lighted the first time. 


According to a daily paper the Peat 
and Porridge Club meets twice yearly 





“Wao has not heard of Lord 
Oxrorp of late?” asks a leader- 
writer. We can only say for cer- 
tain that Mr. Luroyp Grorce 
has. Ye 


A propos of Sir Atrrep 
Monp’s remark that he had bad 
to drag the Liberal leaders to- 
gether by the hair of their 
heads, it is rumoured that both 
Mr. Luoyp Grouce and Lord |’ 
OxrorD intend to get shingled 
as soon as possible. 

* % 


. 

There is no truth in the 
rumour that an appeal was 
made to Mr. Batpwin to settle 
thedispute between the Liberal 
leaders, e" 

* 

It is stated that a total 
eclipse of the sun will be visible 
in North Wales next year. In 
Carnarvonshire there is a sus- 
Picion that it has already 

a. * 

A new cocktail has been 
bamed after Mr. LLoyp GrorGe. 
It is no surprise to hear that 
the effect of over-indulgence in 
this beverage is to make a 








. - Groundsman, “Just WHEN I GET THE GROUND IN PERFECT 
man see two Liberal parties! orpen THEY WANTS TO PLAY A BLOOMIN’ MATCH ON IT! 
mstead of one. 


at secret places in the High- 
lands, where mystical rites are 
performed. 1t is believed that 
a Southron is thrown to the 
haggises. 


Lord Rippett complains 
that most boys turned out by 
the Public Schools spell badly 
and write badly, It is dis- 
tressing to think how few of 
them would stand a chance of 
employment on The News of 
the World. , » 

* 


“T enjoyed myself very much 
at the lunch given by the 
Women Writers’ Club,” says 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor. We felt 
almost certain he would. 

* * 


Paignton Council has de- 
cided that donkeys on the sands 
must not be worked more than 
eight hours a day. “Not a 
minute on the day” is the 
Paignton donkeys’ slogan. 


A girl whose ear was snipped 
while she was being shingled 
by a lady hairdresser has been 
awarded damages. We should 
have thought a lady hairdresser 
would have known that ears 
are worn long now. 








* * 
* 


In the middle of a truck of coal which 
arrived at Slough a robin’s nest con- 
taining five eggs was found. The bird, 
however, was not alone in over-estimat- 
Ing the duration of the general strike. 

*& < 


We understand that all the Railway 

mpanies have now unanimously 
agreed to reinstate their buffet buns 
Without loss of seniority, 
Lord Byrne or Vimy, when recently 
Siting the Eskimos, sat down to 

ber. We are glad to hear that he 
bas now recovered his good spirits. 

* * 


vi 





Mr. A. J. Coox hes complained that 
ta ee i aaa 
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hats sold to a holiday crowd on Mitcham 
Common for twopence each has led to 
the rumour that Mr. CHURCHILL 1s 
breaking up his collection. 

x % 


The white elephant which has arrived 
at the Zoo has a pinkish tinge. Its 
political leanings however are its own 
affair. + * 


“ Man has plenty to do in his struggle 
with nature and it is madness for him 
to struggle with his fellow-men,” says 
Sir Oxiver Lopes. Our heavy-weight 
boxers have long realised this. 

* * 


A 
Two London girls have become en- 
gaged to motorists who gave them lifts 





“The spirit of adventure is causing 
the schoolboy of to-day to neglect his les- 
sons,” declares Dr. Hanson-Tuwatrtes. 
Schoolmasters are reported to be in 
favour of putting the North Pole out of 
bounds. rae 

ak 

Visitors to a certain seaside place 
were asked to write on postcards what 
they thought of the sea. Southend-on- 
Sea never expects visitors to get all 
they think on a postcard. 


Following the example set during the 
strike, motorists anxious not to disap- 
point pedestrians are displaying a notico 
on their windscreens bearing the words 
“ Signal if you want a Biff.” 
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| Finds that it suits his Union’s book 
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COMFORT IN THE DEADLOCK. 
Txere will be joy inside my soul, 

At present in a sorry plight, 
When those who “own” the country’s 
coal ; 

Bring all the latent facts to light; 
When they produce at last a man — 

With brains above a mere negation 
To formulate a working plan 

That’s touched with some imagina- 

tion. 


I shall be pleased when Mr. Cook, — 
From whom our breath we all derive, 


To let his “friends ’”’ remain alive, 
And, cutting short his parrot stave,* 
Permits them, by his royal pleasure, 
Five days in every week to waive 
One of their seventeen hours of 
leisure. 


For I have caught a bitter mood 
To see the factory close its door, 
Starved by a stupid sticky feud 
That injures most the other poor 
(Also I very much dislike— 








One must, if sensitively fashioned— 
| To have, all through this futile strike, 
| My baths and locomotives rationed). 


| Yet there's a solace soothes my hump: 
| Until the crisis settles down, 
| Not one electric sign may jump 
| Its jazzy Charleston on the Town ; 
| Blesséd eclipse! so, when I raise 
My nightly blind to view the river, 
| No blinking ad. (to Cook the praise !) 
Now lacerates my helpless liver. 
O. 8. 





WHAT DID YOU DOP 
Cuarrer I.—Facr, 

John and I drove a bus in the great 
strike. It was called K-K-Katie, be- 
cause, as John said, it stuttered on 
| three plugs. I drove, and John sat 
beside me wearing plus-fours and 
spats—“ Just to annoy people,” he said. 
And that’s the sort of man he is. 


| 


On the first day we drove out, some- | © 


| what jerkily, from the garage into a 
| large and excited crowd. I had that 
curious feeling of the gay old days in 
Flanders, that in some way or other I 
must have missed my last ten meals. 
Some rude words were thrown at us 
| and I waited for the first brick. It 


| never came. Instead the hoots merged | 


somehow or other into a good hearty 
chuckle. Everybody seemed to be 
chuckling except me. I looked at 
John. His eyes were cast upwards in 
pious horror and his fingers were in 
his ears. 

“For shame!” he said, placing his 
hand on my head; “and before the 
child too.” 


*“ Not a penny off the pay, 





We drove away to an accompaniment 
of howls and cheers. 
“Good old Auntie!” yelled the crowd. 
“Whatever they like,” said John, 
settling down placidly, “so long as we 
et K-K-Katie out.” 

Yes,” I said, heaving a sigh of relief. 
We drove on. John spent most of 
the day having what he called “ just 
a little nap, old boy; mind the lamp- 
osts.”” 

And so, after a pleasant day, back to 
the garage, where the crowd recognised 
us, and we entered to a jovial accom- 
paniment of shouts to “Auntie” and 
some coarse and obvious remarks about 
her plus-fours, which were on view be- 
neath the Burberry. 

On the following days John wore the 
striped armlet of a ‘ Special,” and no- 
thing happened whatever, except that I 
once executed a most masterly skid 
which upset John considerably. 
“ You have left me,” he said, “ all of 
a doo-dah. I shan’t be able to hold a 
glass for days.” 
Then the strike ended and we regret- 
fully handed K-K-Katie back into store 
and proceeded homewards. 
“Very disappointing,” said John, as 
we drove down from town; “just as 
sickening as the War itself, sitting about 
for years waiting for something to hap- 
pen, and I daresay catching your death 
of cold.” He sneezed violently. 
“T wish you hadn't been with me,” 
he went on after a time. “I might 
have made something of that first day, 
so as not to disappoint them at home. 
Christopher’s home from school on 
Saturday for a week-end. What am I 
to say when he asks, ‘ What did you do 
in the Great Strike ?’” 
He looked.at me sideways. 
“Don’t mind me,” | murmured; 
“think of the women and children.” 
“Good!” saidJohn. ‘1 hoped you'd 
say that. That’s all fixed then. And 
you ‘ll back me up?” 
“ Well,’’ I considered, “it depends 
how far you go. But I'll do my best.” 
Cuarter I1.—Fierion, 
We sat together in the garden. 
Cecilia and John, Christopher the 
eleven-year-old, and myself. Suddenly 
Christopher spoke. : 
“What did you and Uncle Alan do 
in the strike, Daddy?” he asked. 
John gave a great gasp of joy. 
“Bless the boy!” he said. “The 
very words. The finest boy in the 
world.” 
* And then,” he was saying a few 
moments later, “ the mob surged round 
the dear old bus. I turned to Uncle 

Alan and whispered to him (in Latin, 

so that the crowd wouldn’t understand), 





Not a minute on the day.” 











into first, stamp on th 
rip.” He nodded... 
; : Also in Latin,” I said, supporting 
ohn. 
“Then I stood up and, grasping a 
Union Jack in the right hand, faced the 
crowd. ‘Friends, motormen, and bus 
conductors,’ I shouted, ‘ by special per- 
mission of the T.U.C. you are now pro- 
claiming the working man’s right to 
strike. By special permission of the 
L.G.0.C. fam now a working man, and 
I claim the same right. This bus, with 
the assistance of my ugly friend here,’ 
I said, pointing out Uncle Alan, ‘is now 
about to proceed to Holborn. — If any- 
one tries to stop it I shall exercise the 
right to strike by hammering his features 
with aspanner.’ That frightened them, 
didn’t it?” he said, turning to me. 

“It did,” I confirmed. “I saw all 
their faces go white and several fainted.” 

“No! No!” said John severely. 
“Don't exaggerate. Only one fainted, 
‘On the other hand,’ I continued, ‘ the 
fare all the way to Holborn is only 
threepence, and I invite all present to 
avail themselves of this splendid oppor- 
tunity of taking a busman’s holiday at 
specially reduced rates.’ And, believe 
me or believe me not, the whole crowd 
cheered violently and rushed up the 
steps of the bus. 

“ And thus,” I added, “ by one bold 
strokeeighty-fourstrikers were removed 
from the vicinity of the garage and the 
strike funds were depleted some two- 
hundred-and-fifty pence.”’ 

‘‘On the second day,” continued John 
quickly, before any comments could be 
made, ‘‘ we were stopped by a gang of 
hooligans.. They climbed on to the 
driver's seat and bit Uncle Alan on the 
head with a piece of coal. It split into 
a thousand pieces and was lost for ever. 
For a moment it looked as though we 
were defeated. Then I pulled a copy 
of The British Worker from my pocket 
and, holding up my hand for silence, I 
read it to them. It ran something 
like this :— 

“* All over the country complete 
orderliness reigns. Strikers are ar- 
ranging ludo matches and domino 
tournaments in various parts of the 
country. In many places glees and 
roundels are being practised on the 
village green, and in Wigan theminers 
have arranged nightly concerts on the 
pier. In Bootle the strikers are call. 
ing every three hours on the police 
superintendent to leave messages of 
goodwill. InCardiff a volunteer tram- 
driver slipped on a piece of orange- 
peel and hurt his head. Strikers put 
it in splints and carried him to the 
local hospital.’ 

“* Now, men,’ I said to them, 
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Old Lady. 
PEOPLE PRIDE 


‘*'So YOU ARE A PORT. 


all shouting about in this rude way? 
Come, come! Away to the Broadway 
and start a glee.’’ 

“And, believe him or believe him 
not,”’ 1 said, “the whole crowd rushed 
away singing and dancing.” 

* All except one, who hit Uncle Alan 
on the head again with another piece 
of coal,” added John quickly. “ But I 
soon dealt with him, ‘Will you stop 
that, Harold, or must I slap you? 
Wasting coal at a time like this,’ I 
said sharply. He burst into tears and 
went away.” 

John looked round complacently. 
Christopher was curling himself up 
with giggles. Cecilia was looking 
sternly into John's eyes. He smiled 
pleasantly, 

‘And that 's how I won my stripes,” 
he finished, producing a blue-and-white 
armlet from his pocket. 

There was silence except for the 
giggling of Christopher. John made 
an effort to meet Cecilia's eyes, Then 
he got up and, humming softly to him- 
self, moved down the garden out of 
range. 

“ very disappointing,” he said when 
I joined him. “Just as sickening as 
the War. You do your best to make 

| it sound interesting and then you get 
| looked at like that, Most disappoint- 
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IN MY YOUNG DAY8 A PONT LOOKED LIKE A PoUr, 
YOURSELVES ON LOOKING LIKI 


NOTHING AT ALL.”’ 


’ 


GENERAL ORDERS, 
l1.—Tur Castun, 

(1) Sieges.—-The attention pf all con- 
cerned is directed to the following in re 
sieves: 

“Tt has been found that boiling oil 
is more efficacious than boiling lead 
for repelling hostile attacks upon the 
Castle walls, oiling oil penetrates 
far more easily the interstices of the 
armour of enemy knights, while boil- 
ing lead, by hardening, tends merely 
to seal up these interstices and thus 
to render the knight immune from 
further attack. In future, O.C.’s 
Wall Defence Companies will use 
ammunition in the proportion of four 
cauldrons of oil to one of lead, which 
latter should be reserved as far as 
possible for use against unarmoured 
squires. 

(2) Distressed Damosel Roster.—The 
following Damosel has been added to the 
waiting-list, with seniority next below 
the Lady Ursula :— 

Name of Distressée.—The Lady 
Ygraine. : 

Name of Distressor. One - eyed 
Seotch Ogre-—MacCyclops. 

Nature of Distress.*—Permanent 
binding to an oak-tree in Sherwood 
torest. 





| ing.” And he sighed heavily. 


~ 


* As cortified by a Board of Knights 
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Bur I SUPPOSE YOU MODE 


(3) Damosels, Reseue of. — 
the Castle has noticed with displeasure 
the increasing tendency of knights, be- 


fore consenting to undertak 
to demand to see a photog: 


Distressed Damosel in question. 
practice, which is in direct contradiction 


to all the highest traditions 
rescues, will cease forthwith 
account and for no excuse 


Damosel on the waiting-list be passed 


ovor. 


In this connection the Commander 


of the Knights-Errant will « 
tail the senior unattached 
undertake the rescue of the 


of Longtoothe, who, as shown by the 
returns in thia office, has now been at 
the head of the roster for one year and 


eight months. 


(4) Tourneys.—The result of the 
Tourney held yesterday between Sir 
Galavaine of Hardblows and Sir Agra- 
had of Poorscaur is published here- 


under:— 
First Onset. 
Sir Galavaine (striking 5 
on right shoulder) 
Sir Agrahad (striking Sir 
on helm) . . . 1 pt. 
Second Onset. 
Sir Galavaine (striking 5 
on left shoulder) . 
Sir Agrahad . . . No hit. 
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Minor falls in tourneys, Only one fail- 


Third Onset. 

Sir Galavaine (striking Sir Agrahad 

on joint of neck armour)... 3 pts, 

Sir Agrahad . . . No hit. 
Sir Galavaine thus wins by7 points - aa 

to 1 point. . dae 

The funeral celebrations of the late ‘iI Hb 
Sir Agrahad will take place to-morrow aye ( oul 
46 ED 
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at 3 p.m. in the Castle cemetery; and 
afterwards in the Wassail Hall, when 

all-comers are expected to be the guests : Ne ya 
of Sir Galavaine. PA 

(5) Inspection Parade,—All Knights 
will parade in the Castle Yard at 
9.30 am. to-morrow in full fighting 
order. To facilitate the calling of the 
roll, vizors should be worn “up” and 
not in the “alert” position. Squires 
may be in attendance up to 9.25 a.m. 
to see that their masters are properly 
dressed, but no spanners, crowbars or 
other dressing-tools should be left on 
the parade-ground, All nuts may be 
done up hand-tight only. 

(6) Cross-Bow Drill.—Despite string. 

ent orders for the slacking-off of cross- 
bows during inspection parades, acci- 
dents are still occurring, owing to 
“quarrels” being left in the groove. For 
the future, in order to minimise mis- 
haps of this nature, inspecting oflicers 
will be permitted to inspect cross-bows 
from behind the right-hand shoulder of 
the man, instead of passing in front of 
the ranks, 
_ (7) Spurs, Winning of.—-The follow- 
ing Squires were successful in winning 
their spurs in the Half-Yearly Promo- 
tion Contests of April last :— 

Squire Smith, renamed Sir Uther 
of Penfountain (Distinguished in 
Battleaxe Drill and Seignorial Law). 

Squire Jones, renamed Sir Percy- 
vale of Paris (Distinguished in 
Damosel-Rescuing). 

The following has failed and will 
hot sit for further examination :— 


ow late Squire Robinson (Failed | == 
i Battleaxe Dri 
“ euxe Drill). THE ECONOMICAL COURSE, 
(8) Rescues,—Sir Morgrauntof Fayre- 
ladies has rescued the Lady Iseult of 
Hookham from durance vile imposed 
ye, beeen. and is placed on the 
Matriage Allowance Roll, with effect 
from date of rescue, 
(Sd.) Sin Launecivane (Seigneur), 
C.O, of the Castle, 

: Noricr. 
For Sale.—Tilting-Saddle—specially 
constructed with seat-clips to prevent 


Small Boy (proudly). '* My Davpy was 
Small Girt (still more proudly), “ My 
ENGINE, AND MUMMY SAYS HE'S NOT CLEAN EVEN yEt.” 





(It ia said that country visitors to London 

prove themselves much more familiar with the 

latest new dance steps than the natives of the 

Metropolis, } 

Tre was, when I spoke about dancing 

(And only a short while ago), 

Anxiety's traces appeared on the faces 

Of maidens I happened to know; 

Though kindness forbade them to shun 
me, 

I knew that they longed to decline 

The dubious pleasure of treading a 
measure 

With toes as fantastic as mine, 

But now my position is altered ; 

The way that they smile upon me 

To-day in the ballroom leaves everyone 

small room 


~ in seven-and-a-half years.—Apply 
*xecutors of late Sir Agrahad, A. A. 





” 
> the other . « has had the privilege of 
MINE Incarcerated in jail,” — Weekly Paper. 


Where all the best incarcerations take 














» We understand. 


To doubt I'm le dernier cri; 
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A BPRCIAL CONSTABLE IN THE #TRike,.” 
Dappy WAS A STOKER ON A REAL Live 





They clearly esteem me a model, 
A guide who can say upon what 
Particular plan goes the latest in tangoes 
And whether to “twinkle” or not, 


No prodigal payment for lessons 
Has led to this different view 
And rendered my tripping so thoroughly 
ripping 
That partner@line up in a queue ; 
But lately, when holiday making, 
I've studied (as suiting my needs) 
The pattern presented by those who 
frequented 
The dances of Mudd-in-the-Meada, 








“With nine wickets down, Enthoven changed 
his tactics and bit both bowlers.” 
Provincial Paper, 
We are all for aggressive batmanship ; 





but was this quite cricket ? 
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XVI.—“ Passino tHrouGcn Bats- 
WORTH.” 

Waenever | open my paper I seem to 
read about somebody who is trying a 
new car on the road, of wonderful reli- 
ability and speed, keeping up, say, an 
average of seventy miles per hour for 
seventy days, with two or three umpires 
and, I suppose, a justice of the peace on 
board. And very often in the account of 
the trip I notice those three interesting 
words, “passing through Batsworth.” 
Just that and no more. 

Iam not a speed fiend nor a reliability 
tester myself, but simply an ordinary 
man with a motor-ear. I do however 
sometimes passthrough Batsworth. Let 
me say a word or twoabout the place. | 


I think as a matter of fact ith was a 
soap-works, 

When these human lemmings had 
passed by I rounded a corner and came 
instantly upon four bulls, a posse of sheep 
and a kind of decorated pony. I had for- 
gotten about the Batsworth Agricultural 
Fair. The almost simultaneous arrival 
of the Batsworth to Stockley motor-bus 
behind me and a drove of Berkshire pigs 
coming in the opposite direction com- 
pleted what, regarded from a dispas- 
sionate point of view, must have been 
rather a pretty little pastoral scene. 

Brushing aside the live-stock and 
pressing rapidly forward, I was just in 
time to see a Batsworth Brewery motor- 
dray come suddenly out of its yard at the 
entrance of the town and begin to exe- 
cute the laborious feat of turning itself 





willselect thesingleexperience of amorn- 





round in the street. If 1 had been a 


stalls are doing a brisk trade, as always 
in the same things that the shops ‘on 
either side are doing a brisk trade in 
there was a policeman standing deep in 
converse with a friend. The man who 
was jerking his Hispano-Ford along 
just in front of me stopped here, and, 
interrupting the policeman’'s conversa- 
tion, asked him the way to Whiftle- 
hampton. This brought the lines of 
absolutely stationary vehicles in the 
main street of Batsworth up to three 
in number, whilst the little clearing 
ahead gradually filled up with pedes- 
trians, dogs, cattle and other irrespon 
sible fauna. The policeman expounded 
thetopography of Whifflehampton while 
the world waited and stood still, An 
errand-boy on a bicyele stole up and 
propped himself against my rear mud- 
guard, He was carrying portions of 





ing five or six days ago. 

I got into my 1000h.p. 
| Snipsnap, intending to 
rush out into the open, 
amongst the chestnut 





blossom, the buttereups 





and may, because | was 
tired of the stuffiness of 
London streets. When 
I had got out of London 
I rushed for about five- 
and-a-half miles, which 
brought me to the en- 
virons of Batsworth, in 
passing through which 
| | was slightly delayed. 
| I will try to describe 
with exactness how this 
occurred, 

Batsworth hasa popu- 
lation of over thirty 
thousand souls (if you 
can call them that) and 
may be described as! __ 


Owner of Car 
Returned Holiday-maker. “THANK YOUR LUCKY STARS YOU GET ONE AT 
ALL. I WAS THREE DAYS CATCHING THIS ONE,” 








avan, “Tuts ALN’? MY ‘088, Srp.” 


Teagan an uncooked sheep, An- 
other errand-boy on a 
bicycle stole up and 
leant against the front 
of the car. He also 
had a basket: it con- 
tained fish. An elderly 
woman sat down on the 
right splashboard and 
rested. The town clock 
struck one. 

I thought of rising in 
my seat and making a 
short speech to these 
three persons on the 
present industrial un- 
rest, the future of Eng- 
land and the unfortu- 
nate split in the Liberal 
Party, and should cer- 
tainly have done so but 
that at this moment the 
motorist in front, who 








partly agricultural, partly manufactur- 
ing and partly residential. Besides these 
three leprous characteristics it has a nar- 
row winding main street, in which every 
day isa market day. It was foolish of 
me to have selected the luncheon hour. 

The first warning I had that all was 
not well with Batsworth was my en- 
counter, about a mile and a half out of 
it, with five thousand seven hundred 
and vy os Pca people riding on bi- 
cycles, and seven thousand six hundred 
and forty-nine people walking on foot. 
I was forced to count them in order to 
while away the time. They filled the 
roadway, a solid palpitating mass, men, 
matrons and maids. I slowed down to 
a snail’spaceand nosed solemnly through 
them for about fifteen minutes as a 
canoe goes through water-lilies. 


“What little town” [I said to myself] 
“by river or seashore, 
Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel 
j Is emptied of its folk this pious morn?” 








moment earlier | should have absolutely 
missed this. If | had been a few minutes 
later | should have absolutely missed it 
too. As things turned out, I missed it 
by about a quarter of an inch and by 
running on to the pavement. 

The fact that it was fair-day as well 
as market-day, as well as lunch-time in 
Batsworth, made the main street rather 
fuller than usual. At least I should 
say that it wasfuller than usual because, 
besides the two unbroken lines of sta- 
tionary vehicles on each side of the 
street and the two almost stationary 
lines of vehicles in between them, there 
was a seething mob of persons on 
bicycles, persons with perambulators, 
dogs, baskets, pails, ladders, led horses 
and lost calves. I do not wish to 
exaggerate. Possibly the main street 
of Batsworth has sometimes been fuller 
than it was that morning, but not in 
one horizontal layer. 

Near the centre, where the market- 











s had apparently com- 
mitted to memory a sketch map of 
the environs of Whifflehampton, moved 
slowly on. The gathering on my car 
broke up, and I followed him. 

I should have gone nearly fifty yards 
without another halt if two men with a 
scaffolding-pole had not suddenly walked 
out of a timber-yard and jammed it 
rather awkwardly across the roadway 
while they argued on the best method 
of holding the two ends. 

“ Nah, clumsy,” said one. 

“Clumsy yourself,” said the other. 

I had put out my right hand with a 
graceful gesture to stop the car coming 
behind me and it suddenly became 
damp and warm. A calf was licking 1. 
The ‘ite of Batsworth went on. 

When the temporary obstacle had 
been removed I crawled forward again 
as far as the noxt cross-roads, where 
there was another slight but final check. 
It lasted for about eight minutes. I 




















not actually see the lions because they 
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The Girl of the straight legs. “Ir's 











were boarded in, nor the World’s Fattest 
Woman, nor the Great What Is It, but 
they were all there, according to the 
advertisements displayed outside the 
vans. 

I had forgotten that there would 
probably be a travelling menagerie 
coming to Batsworth to assist in the 
celebration of the Agricultural Fair. . . . 
We should have forged ahead more 
quiekly on this last occasion if the motor 
tractor pulling the merry-go-round had 
not been on the wrong side of the road 
“7 missed its gear coming up the 
There was now nothing between me 
and the open into which 1 had intended 
to dash. I should have liked to make 
certain that the chestnut was actually 
: bloom and the buttercups yellow on 
the further side of Batsworth, as I had 
anticipated before I set out. 


ul it was now time to return. Evor 








“Mr. Nigel Playfair, in reviving ‘The 


— was fortunate in being able 
Uscitate most of the original cast.” 


3 Weekly Paper. 
While he is about it he might use his 
Powers to resuscitate Mr. Gay as well, 
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A PIry you pon’r Caarnceston, Auprey. Your KNEFS ARM SIMPLY MADE FoR Ir.” 


RIVAL RESCUERS. 
Who saved the nation in its crisis ? 
“ We did,” exclaim some dons of Isis. 
“ Excuse me.” blandly answers back 
The voice of Mr. Ramsay Mac., 
“The T.U.C.’s determination 
Saved England from annihilation ; 
We forced the Governmental hand 
And madethemsheathe the fatal brand.” 
« Come, Come,” remarks the Cambrian 

Wizard, 
“Tt was not you that calmed the 
blizzard; 
‘Twas the support bestowed by me 
On the Arcusisnor’s noble plea, 
Strengthened by my alert, cathartical 
And timely Transatlantic article.” 
“Oh, no,” exclaims the Liberal Right, 
“ We gave the leading and the light ; 
We rescued Batpwin by our brains; 
We practically took the reins. 
The Government was slack and sick 
Till Suwon spoke and did the trick.” 


Thus, now as always, May we see 
The rival doctors disagree, 

Each clamouring to receive his due, 
While those who really brought us 
through— 

The people and the man who led it— 








and get him to write another opera. 
cin, : 





Will be the last to claim the credit. 





Our Erudite Contemporaries. 

“It was the Roman General Hannibal who 
wrote the three fateful words ‘ Carthagodelenda 
est,’ which was done as ordered.” 

Canadian Paper. 


“The seven wonders of the modern world 
are :- 

Wireless telegraphy. 

Telephone. 

Aeroplane. 

Radium. 

Antiseptic surgery and antitoxins, 

Spectrum analysis. 

Rontgen (X) rays, Errie, 

Beckenham "—Letter in Daily Paper. 
But that makes eight, and, with all 
deference to “ Erriz "and to Becken- 
ham, we should not have described that 
pleasant suburb as stupor mundi. 

“Fender placed Sandham in front of the 
screen . . . Again Gregory drove hard, but on 
the ground to the sereen, His hit travelled 
loftily to the on-side of the screen. Sandham 
ran hard for 20 yards to his left, and leaping 
in the air completed a brilliant and sensational 
eatch,”—~Evening Paper. 
We have tried to picture the scene— 
how SanpHaM ran bard in the wrong 
direction, lea into the air to get at 
this ball which was travelling loftily 
after being driven on the ground, and so 
completed the catch. We are not told 
who began it. 
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DIARY OF A MONDAINE. 
Mayfair Mansions. 

Ir was easy to see what was in the 
wind that blew Lady Mancuvrer in on 
| me the other day looking so chirpy. 

“TI know what you're going to tell 
me,” I cried; “ April's engaged.” 

“ Right the first time, my dear,” she 
| said. “I’m the last person to be indif- 
| ferent to my country’s troubles, but you 
| may take it from me, Sylvia, that to 
| mothers of daughters one general strike 
| is worth five hundred dances. As you 

know, April and I helped with the milk 
'in Hyde Park. Dear Lord Sideshire 

was one of the amateur milkmen ; and 
so—and so—overalls and milkcans and 

a crisis did what three seasons of dance- 

frocks and foxtrotting failed to do, and 

darling April ’s engaged. 

“T’m so thankful, for] was wondering 
how much longer I could keep Daffodil, 

_ who's eighteen now, in plaits and a 
pinafore. “A crisis is a frightful thing, 
| of course, and I hope there won't be 
another till 1’m beginning to worry 
_ about Daffodil.” 
“And so,” I said, “little Sideshire 
has forgotten Rosebud Rushington, 
| who the very day before their wedding, 
| when the presents were all cn show, 
| went off and married Teddy Foljambe 
at the registrar's.” 

“No,” he hasn’t forgotten her,” said 
Maud Manceuvrer, “ but as she’s mar- 
ried to someone else it doesn’t matter. 
[ foolishly made a comparison between 
her and my April and he was up in a 
moment. ‘Please don't say anything 

_ reflecting on Rosebud,’ he said. ‘She's 
| an absolute top-notcher! She went off 
with Teddy certainly, but how sporting 
| of her to go before we were married 
| instead of after! I should have had all 
| the bother of a divorce case then. And 
| the other day, when Teddy went to 
enroll as a special, Rosebud slipped into 
| one of his suits and went off later, and 
‘ she was just being sworn in as Fred 
| Foljambe, and would have gone on duty 
| too like a good ‘un, when one of the 
| Saxonburys, who was being enrolled, 
| recognised her and called out, ‘ My 
| boots! it’s Rosebud,’ and upset her 
| cart. So she called him a good many 
| things and, still wearing Teddy’s suit, 
| went and got a job to drive a motor- 
| bus. She's an absolute top-notcher, if 
April won't mind my saying so.’” 

*“*Don’t mind in the least, Loppy 
dear,’ said my wise child; ‘J admire 
her too.’” 

The Easthamptons are quite good 
friends again, and people say to them, 
“Congratulations to you both on the 
general strike! "’ They had had a really 
arated. scrap and were a sep- 





arated. Delia was in Paris when the 











strike happened and hurried back to 
help. She got to Victoria somehow, 
and there her traps were snatched up 
by a big grimy porter. 

“T was afraid there wouldn't be any 
porters,” she said; “ but there seem to 
be a good many of you.” 

“Yes, mum,” he said; “we're the 
new sort.” 

“Well, be careful of those things,” 
said Delia. ‘‘ You seem rather awkward. 
Can I get a taxi?”’ 

“No, mum,” he said; “all the taxis 
have gone underground.” 

«« What ever shall I do?” cried Delia, 

“You'll ‘ave to ‘oof it, my lady,” 
was the answer; ‘it ain’t far.” 

“No, it’s not far,” said Delia, and 
then, turning to him—* How d’you 
know who I am and that it’s not far?"’ 

The big grimy porter put down his 
load, straightened himself and grinned 
at her. 

« Delia, old girl!” 

“Chumpy, old darling!” she cried. 
And-the stormy past was forgotten. 

I’ve not been well treated by The 
Chatterer. They ve brought out an arti- 
cle by Marion Arkwright, “ My Work 
during the National Crisis’ —and a full- 
page picture of our dear limelight- 
loving Marion in engine-driver’s kit on 
a locomotive, with the inscription, 
“Lady Arkwright preparing to drive 
the famous express, Flying Welshman.” 
Oh, my dear Marion! We all know 
that that locomotive, whether it drew 
the Flying Welshman or any other 
train, never left the station with you on 
it! And as for your article, dear heart, 
it’s one of the greatest works of imagi- 
nation I've ever read. 

Then they've got another full-page 
picture, Pixie Dashmore surrounded by 
broken cups and saucers and with her 
jumper torn. They call this “The heroic 
Lady Dashmore after her coffee-stall at 
the Docks had been attacked by armed 
hooligans.” Well, really! Pixie cer- 
tainly did have a coffee-stall at the 
Docks and a boy threw a stone at it 
and had his ears boxed, but not one 
cup was broken and Pixie’s jumper was 
not torn, Why will people be so crazy 
for publicity? 

Rang up The Chatterer and asked 
why none of the photos they ’ve got of 
me in overalls polishing something has 
appeared? They replied that the photos 
will be published shortly. I retorted, 
“Shortly bed——d! The strike will be 
forgotten by that time.” 








“Take Cane or Your Eves. 
Bring Your Repairs to ——’s Boot Repairing 
Factory.”—Manz Paper. 
Where somebody seems to have heard 
of eyes being described as “the windows 
of the sole.” 








THE STICKLEBACK. 


In early Spring—I dare not sing 
The date with more precision— 

The stickleback, whose almanac 
May need, like Spring, revision, 

Caparisoned in green above 

And red below prepares for love. 


He shocks the ditch about his pitch 
With swirls and spins and scurries; 
With spines he rips, with teeth he nips, 
With fins he whirrs and worries; 
While ‘neath his corselet, tail to head, 
Blush surgings of tumultuous red. 


And so to work. He well may shirk 
Interminable house-huntings 
Who seeks a fold of size to hold 
Five hundred baby buntings. 
With his own mouth the stickleback 
Assembles and erects his shack. 


With wisps and sprigs he deftly rigs 
His nursery’s beginning, 

And knots and bends and lashes ends 
With silk of his own spinning, 

And thatches with a pebbly crown 

To keep the whole caboodle down. 


With gay curvets he now besets 
The course of his intended, 
A buxom maid by a parade 
Of her own sex attended, 
Who, when she sights his amorous red, 
Responds by standing on her head. 


So do her maids (the flighty jades!); 
Inverted they enclose her, 
As though they thought that such dis- 
traught 
Behaviour might compose her. 
Inflexibly does love’s behest 
Impel the concourse to the nest. 


The maids fall back. 
tack 
He shepherds her discreetly 
Till with a bound inside the mound 
She disappears completely ; 
With lordly proddings of his snout 
He tucks her in—then tips her out. 


With swerve and 


O hapless pair! She may not share 
The joys of incubation ; 

‘Tis he must tend and fan and fend 
The hatching generation, 

While she, the chosen of his heart, 

Just moons and feeds and sulks apart. 


Should she but sway a fin his way, 
With every spine a-quiver ; 

And eyes aglow he makes as though 
He'd chase her to the river; 

This timely dart alone prevents 

A slaughter of the innocents. 








“ Wanted, Baritone, Tenor and Entertainer 
. must move well.” : 
Advt. in Evening Paper. 
In case the audience takes a dislike to 
them. 
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THE ONLY TOPICAL PICTURE. 


AN IN- 
CIDENT OF THE RECENT STRIKE. 
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The Artist. “NcNK OF THESE PEOPLE SEEMS 
T0 TAKE THE SLIGHTEST INTEREST IN MY LARGE 





NEWLY-ELECTED MEMBER 
OF FASHIONABLE GOLF CLUB 
HAS MISGIVINGS ABOUT THE 
CORRECTNESS OF HIS COS- 
TUME, 





“ ON 














EPSOM DOWNS.” 





Lady in centre.“ ’ Exe ’S THIS OLD WHITE 'ORSE AGAIN. 





Lost 'Is JOCKEY, 'E ‘AS, AND 'IM DUE TO RUN IN THE 3.30.” 





Rima, “Now, Potty, IF YOU DON'T LEAVE OFF 


RWEARING I SHALL SEND You 


Birp’s Sancruary 1x Hype Park,” 











FUNNY STORY. 











ALL MUCH ICE. 


18 GETTING ON?” 





Pan. “My Music I8N’T CUTTING 
1 wonpDER HOW ORPHEUS 


AFLER DINNER IN SUNNY Aiwa, Crnce 


STRAIGHT TO THE 
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Orpheus. “1 DON’? SEEM ARLE 





TO GET A MOVE ON THESE ROCKS. 
I MUST TRY SOME JAZZ STUFF. 
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AN ECHO OF THE STRIKE. 


Motorist (who has been stopped by Special Constable for fast driving). ““Conrounp rt, Sir! Do you KNow I aM A MAGISTRATE? 


In ANY CASE I DON’T CONSIDER I WAS DRIVING AT ALL FAST.” 


Special Constable. ‘Ou, yes, YoU WERE. MoucH FASTER THAN I WAS WHEN YOU FINED ME FIVE POUNDS FOR IT LAST WEEK.” 








SHE-SHANTIES. 
‘“T’m so Guap He Loves Me For my Brats.” 


Some girls I know would rather they 
Were beautiful than clever, 
But beauty 's brief, I always say, 
While wisdom lasts for ever ; 
And that’s the reason I respeck 
My man-friend in the City, 
Who loves me for my intelleck 
And not because I’m pretty. 
Oh, I'm so glad he loves me for my brains ! 
For what is charm without intelligence ? 
It’s not so much my eyes 
That Albert seems to prize; 
What staggers him is my artistic sense; 
And every time he kisses me he says a bit from TENNYSON, 
So I’m quite sure he loves me for my brains. 


It’s funny, not so long ago 
My intelleck was pitied ; 
My friends have even called me slow, 
My family, half-witted ; 
But now it seems I’ve quite a head 
And have no cause to grovel— 
Why, many gentlemen have said 
I ought to write a novel. 
And I'm so glad they love me for my brains ! 
Somehow it improves the whole position ; 
It’s not my face or form 
That makes Sir William waim, 
But, oh! he does admire my intuition ; 
| And every time he kisses me he says it’s quite platonic-like, 





So then I know he loves me for my brains. 
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Then everyone is kind indeed 
About my education ; 
My Albert brings me books to read, 
Which helps the conversation ; 
And really it is rather fine 
How often we discover 
That I am like the heroine 
And he is like the lover. 
Oh, I’m so glad they love me for my brains ! 
It’s much more satisfact’ry, I should say ; 
I never knew Sir John 
W.:at I call carry on 
Excepting in an intellectual way ; 
And every time he sees me home he says a piece of potry, 
So then I know he loves me for my brains, A.P.H. 








The Defence. 

‘* Jane ——- had Mary - summoned for assault and threats on 
the 8th March, The complainant said the defendant threatened to 
strike her with a stone. Defendant~I never saw this woman on the 
8th March. It was Joe , my lawful married husband, that I 
was chasing down the street with stones on that date,’’—Jrish Paper. 
And if a woman wants to throw stones at her own husband 
who shall throw a stone at her ? 





From an article on children’s books :— 
* Let them read Stevenson's Under the Greenwood Tree.” 
Local Paper. 
Also, if they can get it, Harpy’s Underwoods. 


“The bride, who was given away by her father, wore a charring 
gown of ivory charmeuse.”—Scots Paper. 
While glad to note that she apparently intends to do her 
own housework we think she might have chosen a more 
suitable material. 
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MUNGO AND GIDEA. 


Mvcn has been written about the 
General Strike, but I have seen no 
comment upon its most curious feature, 
which was surely the immense, indeed 
the pivotal, importance of Gidea Park. 
Yet every wireless listener must have 
been struck by it. What was the first 

nger-train to emerge from the 
welter of milk-churns on that fateful 
Tuesday morning? The 5.15 from 
Liverpool Street to Gidea Park. And 
what was the next? The 7.20 from 
Gidea Park to Liverpool Street. On the 
following morning the ether grew, if | 
may say so, Gidea and Gidea, Another 
half-million men were out, and what was 
the Government's reply ? Three more 
trains to Gidea Fark. Two days later 
Gidea Park and London were exchanging 
inhabitants twelve times a day and 
England was saved. 

This dramatic vindication of Gidea 
Park had for me a special significance, 
because I used to think——— But per- 

I had better begin with Mungo. 

was a very small boy when I first 
beard of aes Park, pee! what a om 
ment that was! “Surely,” J said, ‘‘this 
is the very place of my dreams.” I had 
no idea where it was, but I had only to 
shut my eyes. to see it spreading out 
before me with its avenues of mungo 
trees, offering fruit and shade to the 
weary traveller. 

Some years later I was asked in a 
general knowledge paper to write “short 
livesof the following,” and there, flanked 
by Roger Bacon and SavonaRoLa, was 
Monao Park. It was a terrible shock 
but of course not fatal. In fact I have 
— kage from it that I can 

muse myself at times by asking my 
— if they have ever been to + Aad 

. Some of them have, and those 
who haven’t know it very well by name. 

a now we come to Gidea. 

+ may say that until recently no 
a ee had ever crossed my path nating 
urbed my intelligence. Boys, I knew 
were often christened Gideon, and Gidea 
eee oevious feminine derivative ; 
never actually met a Gidea, 
although finding life pleasant enough in 
_ directions. And then suddenly, 
; ut a year ago, a friend asked me if | 
ye heard of Gidea Park. I said that 
had, and hurried off to consult the 
Mographical dictionaries. 
©h6 was not in any of them. Having 
_ to find her under a separate pt 
* own I sought her diligently among 
Wefamily of my old friend Muxao. He 
se I discovered, the seventh child of 
: y of thirteen, but the names of 
is rag and sisters were not given. 
» Gidea might easily have been one 











THE COW OF? THOSE HOKNS?” 








Master Ronald (being shown ov-r historic mansion, to Butler). “ Dip you sHOOT 
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each child, the more common Christian 
names would very soon be exhausted. 
It was in fact a good deal more than a 
possibility ; it was almost a certainty. 
Parents who are driven to call their 
seventh child Mungo could never reach 
thirteen without naming one of the girls 
Gidea, could they? In my own mind, 
therefore, Gidea Park established her- 
self as the younger sister of the great 
African explorer, and there but for the 
strike she would have remained. 

Having now learned the truth | feel 
that I owe the Gidea Parkers a profound 
apology. The least I can do is to visit 
their delightful suburb at the earliest 
opportunity and make myself thoroughly 





m. Iftwon 
Sendhil ames were allowed for 


acquainted with it. And if there should 


. 





happen to be a strike in progress so 
much the better for me. I shall then 
be assured of a good service of trains. 








Our Pessimistic Journalists. 
“The Cabinet is expected to reassemble by 
about Thursday, and by then, perhaps, some- 
thing tangle may have transpired.” 
North-Country Paper. 





Our Up-to-date Motor-Cars. 

‘« With the lip-stick is incorporated a whistle 
which sounds in order to give automatic warn- 
ing if the sump should become empty of oil 
to a dangerous level.’’"—Motoring Paper. 
All that is now wanted is a powder-puff | 
to make any necessary reparations 
under the bonnet. 
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| over the telephone .. . 


| quite true. 


| Dr. Dulverton, I suppose?” I retorted 
| with dignity. 
| champion~ telephonist 
| of this’ town, in her 
_ own right, I’ve known 
| her spend forty minutes 
describing ‘her great- 


| chin wins in a canter. 


| said Marion contempt- 


| ranged, with the single 
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THE GREAT TELEPHONE STAKES. 


THERE was a sound of the telephone- 
receiver being replaced, and Marion 
staggered back into the room. 

“ At last!’ she exclaimed tragically. 
“T thought the wretched man never 
would let me ring off.’ She glanced at 
the clock. “Twenty minutes! And all 
to tell me that there would be a meeting 
of the Literary Society on Thursday. 
You talk about women wasting time 
She looked accusingly at me. It was 
I do talk about that, I 
went on to do so. 

«A fig for your Dr. Dulverton! It was 





«Mrs. Baldchin is the 


gallop,” she remarked contentedly. “He 
pulled up sweating slightly but in good 
condition. This fine animal is still 
strongly fancied, and backers remain 
confident.” 

“Is this playing the game, Henry?” 
I demanded. 

“Perfectly,” said Henry with decision. 
‘The stud should be kept well exercised, 
and punters may exercise their own dis- 
cretion as to the severity of the training. 
By the way, I had better remind you 
that failure to appear for the meeting 
means loss of stake-money.” 

“Very well,” I said, and went down- 
stairs at once. 

I also was absent for a considerable 
time, and when I went up again I passed 
round a small card which I had.been at 





After that, training was carried out 
with the utmost severity. By tacit 
consent the evenings were allotted to 
the Galloping Doctor and the after. 
noons to Mrs. Baldchin. What thetwo 
principals thought about it was obscure, 
but they were both genuine telephonists 
and there was never any trouble in per- 
suading them to trot over the course 
for at least half-an-hour a day. 

From time to time, too, bulletins were 
issued, and these were eagerly awaited 
by the supporters of both camps. The 
Galloping Doctor was reported consist- 
ently to be in fine fighting fettle, but 
it was rumoured at one time that Mrs. 
Baldchin: had sprained an ear-drum 
on a practice canter. Fortunately the 
rumour turned out to be without found- 





aunt’s. interior (long 
since defunct) to a man 
of the most delicate and 
shrinking . susceptibili- 
ties (me). Mrs. Bald- 


” 


“ Mrs. ‘Baldchin ! ” 


uously, “I’d-back Dr. 
Dulverton against Mrs. 
Baldchin any day.” 

“Then do so,” said 
Henry. “Do so, fair 
coz; and Anne and I, 
as impartial and ex- 
quisitely fair - minded 
outsiders, will see fair 
play and hold the 
stakes.” 

And so it was ar- 





exception that Henry 


“ THIS IS RATHER COTTONY. 
“TIT Know, SIR: YOU WANT SOMETHING MORE FOULARDY.” 


ation, having been mali- 
ciously set about by the 
opposite camp. 

On the very day of 
the ‘race a dastardly 
attempt was made to 
decoy Mrs. Baldchin 
from her’ stable with 
promises of bridge and 
stuffed dates. By a 
lucky chance I was able 
to defeat the plot and 
at once entered an ob- 








I WANT SOMETHING MORE SILKY.” 


jection to the judges. 
My objection was over- 
ruled, the judges point- 
ing out that no itaport- 
antrace 7s an important 
race without some at- 
tempt being made to 
nobble the favourite 
(vide Drury Lane ‘and 
fiction passim). ‘After'a 
somewhat heated argu- 
ment the backers separ- 
ated, each accompanied 
by a judge, to their re- 











did not hold the stakes. We have known | 


| him far too long for that. A day for the 
| meeting was fixed; Henry was to accom- | 


pany Marion to Dr. Dulverton’s, and 
Anne me to Mrs. Baldchin’s; the two’ 
of them were to be got somehow into 
telephonic communication; and might 


| the best telephonist win ! 


After some discussion it was decided 


| that backers should be allowed to 
_ prompt their principals, but must refrain 
| from actually handling the instrument 


themselves; the competitor who rang 


| off was to be adjudged the loser. Dr. 
Dulverton and Mrs. Baldchin were old | 


friends of at least thirty years’ standing, 


| so a close and interesting contest was 


| assured. 


The next evening Marion disappeared. 
She was absent for a considerable time 
and came back looking very much 
pleased with herself. : 


Waihbe Doctor did a good unstripped 


some pains to draw out. It was in- 


scribed as follows: 





THe Great TELEPHONE STAKES. 
To Brat tHE Book 
MRS. BALDCHIN. 
Nap and N.B. 
Great Evropean Srakes 
I GAVE 
ALLIES 100 - 100 


ALLIES 100 - 100 
ALLIES 100 - 100 


For THE 
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MRS. BALDCHIN 
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FOR THE GREAT TELEPHONE STAKES. 
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“Humph!” said Henry. ‘ Propa- 


ganda to undermine the opposing camp's 
Ah, well, all’s fair 


|moral, I suppose. 
‘in war and on the turf, no doubt.” 
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spective stables. 

There was no difficulty in getting the 
two principals on to the course. To 
either of them, it appeared, one had 
but to mention the word “ telephone 
for the requisite connection to be made 
almost automatically. Within ten 
minutes of our arrival they had settled 
down into a good steady gallop. 

For at least half-an-hour things wen) 
swimmingly. Mrs. Baldchin’s vole 
droned blissfully on in the hall outside, 
while Mr. Baldchin entertained Anne 
and me with picture-postcard views of 
Italy and Greece. At the other end of 
the line I knew that Marion and Henry 
were being entertained by Mrs. Dalver- 
ton with picture-postcard views ‘ 0 
France and Spain. The Dulvertons 
and the Baldchins have plenty 1m cour 
mon beside telephonism. 

At twenty-five minutes to ten, about 

















thirty-five minutes after the starting- 
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“THANKS AWFULLY FOR YOUR PRESENT, UNCLE Jack.” 
“OH, IT WAS NOTHING, DEAR.” 
“T KNow. 


Bur YOU NEEDN’T RUB IT IN.” 








gate had risen, I heard a doleful noise 
proceeding from the hall. “ Well, I 
really must ring off now,” the doleful 
noise said wistfully. ‘We have some 
people here and - 
I jumped up from my seat and 
plunged into the hall. 
i “Excuse me, Mrs. Baldchin,” I said. 
aren t you speaking to Dr. Dulverton? 
Has he said anything about the Wel- 
fare Committee? I know he wanted 
to speak to you about it.” 
That kept things going for another ten 
minutes, Then [ heard Mrs. Baldchin 
say, “Oh, must you? Well, I suppose 
Must too. Very kind of you to ring 
mMeup. Good-bye, then.” 
But of course that was too good to 
true. The next moment they re- 
— again, and I knew that Marion 
put into action the first of her 
Prepared prompts. 
After that I had to get rather active. 
soy two or three minutes I dashed 
6 into the hall with anxious inquiries 
to the Literary Society, theGolf Club, 
ae ibrary Committee, Mr. Hurcxtn- 
8 new novel, Mr. MAuGHAM’s new 


play, the ethics of after-dinner social 
Ltn 











intercourse, humorous anecdotes about 
Mrs. Baldchin’s children (hastily col- 
lected from Mr. Baldchin), the symp- 
toms of intercostal neuritis, phlebitis, 
and encephalitis lethargica, the iniqui- 
ties of the new Vicar, reminiscences of 
Italy and Greece (which Marion at her 
end instantly countered with France 
and Spain), and a hundred other simi- 
larly absorbing topics, 

At seven minutes past ten I was be- 
coming desperate. My list of prepared 
prompts had long since been exhausted, 
and I was beginning to get quite reckless 
in my choice of subjects. I managed 
to stave off defeat for a moment or two 
with “ Whether Miss Hargraves Had 
really Dyed Her Hair or Not,” but Mrs. 
Baldchin simply refused point-blank 
my suggestion of “Do Short Skirts 
Make Good Mothers?” The question 
of physical fitness was also beginning 
to make its appearance. Mrs. Baldchin 
was visibly drooping, and I knew that, 
however ardent her spirit, the endur- 
ance of her flesh was only a matter of 
minutes. 

And then, at the last gasp so to 





speak, came deliverance. For about 





the first time in the history of our town 
the local exchange cut them off. 

Both Marion and I were glad enough 
subsequently to accept the judges’ 
ruling of a dead-heat. A. B.C. 








THE NEW GLASS OF FASHION. 
[‘* Dresses adorned with glass .. . are the 
latest novelty.’’—Daily Paper.) 
Av revore to a pleasant diversion, 





Chloe mine, for you'd suffer a shock 
If you ventured to-day an aspersion 
On someone's “ impossible” frock ; 
When a sample your vision distresses 
Let it pass with the mildest of groans, 
Since people who live in glass dresses 
Should never throw stones. 








From the Amateur Golf Champion- 
ship results :— 
“ Andre M. Vagliano (Chantilly) beat H. G. 
MacCallum (Troon) by one mile.” 
Bi mingham Paper. 


Some driver. 


We can obtain no confirmation of the 
rumour that, under the editorship of 
Mr. J. L. Garvin, the Encyclopedia 
Britannica is to have a “ Stop Press” 
column. 
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Visitor. “ YouR SON 18 LOOKING VERY BORED.” 
Fond Mother. “Yrs. You Ske, HE MISSES THE STRIKE SO DREADFULLY.” 


REVERSE OF FORTUNE. 
“Tr was bad,” said Joe, “it was bad enough, 
It was hard, as I'll allow; 
It was rotten luck, it was sinful rough, 
But—it 's all done finish now; 
And the worst that chance or malice can work you 
lt doesn’t amount to much, 
For the best things stand and they're sti!l in hand— 
So let's take stock of such. 


‘“‘ There ‘ll still be clouds on the sea,” said Joe, 
“ There ‘ll still be sun on a hill, 

There ‘ll still be the seasons’ come and go, 
Sunrise and moonrise still; 

And the same old stars will meet you, Jimmy— 
Lion and Twins and Plough— 

Like old, old friends that’ll make amends 
For what's been happening now. 


* There ’ll still be flowers and birds and bees, 
Octobers still and Junes, 

There'll still be a spring wind through the trees 
And the autumn afternoons ; 

There'll still be the woods and the forest beasties, 
Furry and quick and keen, 

And a rod and a gun and the long day's fun 
The same as it 's always been. 


“There'll still be horses a man can ride 
And boats that a man can sail, 

Green land for wandering near and wide, 
Blue sea when the land roads fail; 
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And your own folk and your friends to teach you 
That a man can soon forget 

How life looked black, once the luck comes back 
And a fairer fortune 's met. 

Oh, don’t you go and lie down to it, Jimmy, 
There's the wide world left you yet!” H. B. 








“WAY TO AVOID STRIKES 
DIRECTOR OF MATCH FIRM URGES PROFIT SHARING.” 
Headlines in Provincial Paper. 

But we have always understood that in this particular busi- 
ness if there were no strikes there would soon be no profits. 

From a report of Surrey v. Notts :— 

“Carr. . . was given out leg-before, as he appeared likely to make 
a good score.”—-Evening Paper 
We have heard of this sort of thing in village cricket, but 
never in first-class. 


“We should hear less of unruly children if parents did not con- 
tinually endeavour to undermine the-few existing rights of teachers 
to maintain some modicum of discipline. 

Birchwood Avenue, ——."—Letter in Daily Paper. 


In view of the address, however, can this advice be taken 
as entirely disinterested ? 





“Good Female Improver Wanted ; Harp'y dist.” ; 
Advt. in Evening Papi. 
A district in whieh, if classic authority is to be trusted, 
there is notoriously room for improvement in the f 
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THE GREAT COAL STAKES. 
Joun Buns (taking note of Mr. Evan Witiiams's “ No Political Interference” and Mr. A. J. Coox’s 

" Not -a-penny - off -not-a-minute-on"). «“] DON’T FANCY EITHER OF THOSE; THE OUTSIDER, 

‘IMPORTED COAL,’ COULD LEAVE THEM STANDING.” 

Mr. Puncu. “WELL, I FANCY SAMUEL'S ‘COAL COMMISSION, WITH BALDWIN UP— 
IP HE’LL RIDE HIM HARD ENOUGH.” | 
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A BEAR |! LED. 


Auraoven I had not been much in 
the society of small boys since I was 
one myseli—and that is a good bit ago 
—I accepted without misgiving the re- 
sponsibility of taking charge of him for 
the few hours he would have to spend 
in Town on his way from his school in 
the Midlands to his people in the West. 
I felt confident of being able to put him 
at his ease or keep him in hand as 
oceasion might require. 

1 had never seen him before, and | 
may as well say here and now that | 
am not eager to see him again. 

In appearance he was a very ordinary 
little boy. I don’t think I have ever 
seen a more ordinary-looking little boy. 
But on further acquaintance—if it 
could be called acquaintance—he proved 
to be far from ordinary. 

Bashfulness and ebullience alike 
seemed foreign to his nature. His 
answers—for he never once took the con- 
versational initiative—were generally 
monosyllabic and, with the notable ex- 
| ception which I shall ultimately record, 
always apathetic. One after another 
| my attempts to find a topic congenial 
| tohim fell flat. Games left him cold. 
| Hehad no interests, athletic, zoological, 
mechanical, botanical, electrical, phi- 

latelic, or even scholastic that I could 
discover. And yet I had a feeling that 
beyond the gulf between us that I could 
neither bridge nor fathom there was a 
guarded idea!. I had an uncomfortable 
| Sense too of being in the company of 
one who regarded me as his spiritual 
| Inferior. 

After he had eaten the most ordinary 
lunch I have ever seen a little boy eat 
| on the first day of the holidays I asked 
/him if there was anything he would 
like to do or see. The Zoo, for instance. 
| He said he thought he would like to 
if to his dentist in Marylebone and 
— his teeth inspected. I agreed that 
, Matsounded rather jolly, but I ventured 
| © suggest that it was unusual to paya 
fr of that kind without an appoint- 
| cae With some condescension he 
om that an appointment for half- 
a ree had already been arranged. 
the — I was indebted to him for 
lees ovel and luxurious experience of 
‘in sen hte last year’s picture papers 
the e entist 8 wailing-room without 
jon banner pepe that I was in the 
room to the torture-chamber. 
Poni short time he rejoined me, his 
lee “ct seemed, having been audited 
poo ae en ee i. marvelled the 
“could forgo by ority of a being who 

“ye it other pleasures in order 

pose his teeth to that dreadful 


| Setutiny when there : 
| matter with them was nothing the 


see 
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Elder Sister (whose parents have gone to India), “ PLEASE, Gop, BLESS DADDY AND 
Mommy, TAKE CARE OF THEM AND BRING THEM HOME soon.” 
Younger Sister. “AND PLEASE, Dop, TAKE CARE OF YOURSELF AN’ KEFP WELL, 


’cos I DON’T KNOW WHAT WE SHOULD DO WITHOUT you.” 








There remained but an hour or so 
before he would have to be put into the 
train at Paddington. I resolved on one 
last effort to get on more cordial terms 
with him. 

He could not, I thought, be utterly 
without an ambition which, if he could 
be induced to divulge it, would be the 
key to his inner self. I remembered 
that at his age—about twelve or thir- 
teen—I myself had some thoughts, due 
to certain literary influences, of becom- 
ing a Desperado. I wasn’t quite sure 
what a Desperado was, but it sounded 
picturesque. I should perhaps mention 











that I didn’t become one. But that is 
so often the fate of boyhood's ambi- 
tions; many a lad dreams of becoming 
a man of thought or action and ends 
up as an ex-Cabinet Minister or a Major- 
General (retired). 

(Eprror: You digress. } 

I’m sorry. Well, I asked this boy 
what he was going to be when he grew 
up. He said he didn’t know. 

“But what would you like to be?” 

He turned rather red. A far-away 
wistful look, and—I could swear it— 
some moisture, came into his eyes. 

« A dentist,” he said. 
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THE COAL CRISIS 
(Being the further reflections of a pro- 
fessional lady specially contributed to 
‘Mr. Punch’s pages by the talented 
American authoress of “ Gentlemen 
Prefer Brunettes’’). 


No sooner am I in London again than 
a gentleman acquaintance who | was 
lunching with at the Ritz, whois an Eng- 
lishman named Mr. Stein, asked me why 
a girl with brains like I who was literary 
and improved her mind so much with 
education didn’t write something about 
the English industriul crisis. So I said 
to him to say that over again. So 
Dorothy said, because the gentleman | 
mentioned is Dorothy and my acquaint- 





thought it would be easier to dig coal 
out of an English mine than to dig any 
diamonds out of an English gentleman 
friend. So then we had ices. 

So then this Mr. Stein said that 
England couldn't last for ever getting 
things out of we Americans and some- 
thing had to be done about getting coal. 
Because coal was quite easy to get in 
America, or how would Mr. Eisman 
make his button factories go, and be 
able to send a girl that he was inter- 
ested in improving the mind of to get 
education in Europe. But he said in 
England the mines were al! bolshevicks 
and that was going to spoil the English 
season when we Americans got tired of 
spending allof our money here. Because 





see us again in the evening when 
we had finished shopping and take us 
out to dinner, because it seems that 
English gentlemen never like shopping 
with we American girls, because it makes 
them discouradged,and it is very refresh- 
ing to think that an American girl can 
always have an American friend like Mr. 
Eisman who lets her do some shopping, | 
besides improving her mind and edu- 
eating her a lot. Because there is no | 
doubt that only improving her mind 
makes her to depressed for words. 

So when we were shopping we metan | 
American gentleman named Mr. Gold- | 
mann, whointroduced himself yesterday | 
to Dorothy in the lobby of the Ritz, | 
and he said why not write a scenario | 





ance as well, that the only 
crisis she knew was when 
was the mayonnaise com- 
ing, and did we have to get 
upandsing forit. Imeanto 
say Dorothy islikethat, not 
retined at all, and I always 
think gentlemen prefer 
girls to have brains and 
take an interest in literary 
things and show that they 
are nice. I mean to say 
Dorothy has been all over 
Europe and only got a 
bangle to show for it. 

So I said to him not to 
listen to Dorothy, but to 
say it overagain. And he 
said that the miners were 
striking, and England 
couldn't carry on unless it 
had some coal. So I said 
to him why not, and he 
said that noonein England 
would be rich without coal, 
andthe Darby Race and all 
of the season and theatres 
would be ruined, and no- 
body could be certain if 
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Lord Crciu or CuELwoop. 

START BEATING THEIR SWORDS INTO PLOUGHSHARES.” 

Mr. Ormsby Gore. “ How Jouiy ! 
SEVERAL YEARS AGO.” 
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PIGEONS COMPARE NOTES, 
“At GENEVA THEY HOPE NEXT YEAR TO 


JUST WHAT WAS DONE IN NIGERIA 


about the English mines | 
and let the coalowners | 
and miners have a per- 
centidge so that the Eng- 
lish season would not be 
ruined after all and the 
Bond Street shops could | 
go on, and to have plenty | 
of titled people in it, be- | 
cause titled people in Eng- | 
land were always trying | 
to break into the films but 
they never seemed to want 
to break into the mines, be- 
cause theyare so unrefined. 
So he said it must be about 
a duke’sson who wentdown 
to make good in the mines, | 
because then wecould have 
a close-up of his face when 
he was @ miner, and it, 
would be all black and 
practically all of the people | 
in England and America 
would fall for seeing a 
duke’s son with a face all 
black like a colored gentle- 
man’s face. And then a | 
party of titled people would | 
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the £1 would go on staying at pa. So I 
asked him what that was in money, and 
he told me. I mean to say I think it is 
always nice for a girl to understand eco- 
nomics and show she has got brains. I 
mean to say a girlcan’t spend all of her 
time being educated by a man like Gus 
Eisman, who is known practically all 
over Chicago as the Button King, with- 
out getting to know a lot about business. 

So I asked Dorothy and my friend 
why the English wanted to get money 
out of coal when they could get money 
out of we Americans, because I never 
went anywhere in London without some 
girl who wasan honourable somebody or 
other wanting to sell me something or 
other, and Englishmen were always 
marrying American girls, and wasn't 
that easier than coal, and whose money 
did they use for running the English 
season anyway, and Dorothy said she 








soon all of we Americans will have seen 
all of England and will go to Paris or 
Buda Pest instead. Because it seemed 
the miners wouldn’t get any more coal 
unless they got some more wages, and 
when they were told they couldn't get 
any more wages they used unrefined 
languadge and came out of the mines. 
So Dorothy said what did a miner 
get anyway, and he told us in money 
and Dorothy said that wasn’t much 
more than a French veecount got, and 
no wonder they squealed, and why didn't 
they pay them a few more dollars a 
week and stop them from squealing ? 
So this Mr. Stein said they got all they 
were worth and all the industry could af- 
ford. Sothen we had coffeeand liqueurs. 
So then Dorothy said she thought we 
ought to do some more shopping, but 
Mr. Stein said that he was sorry but 
he would have to go now, but he would 





go down the mine, and his girl friend, 
who was a rich American girl, would be | 
there that he had only seen once before 
at Palm Beach, and they would get in- 
toomed in the mine. Because it seems 
that getting intoomed in a mine would 
be the only thing in a mine that would | 
makea good film scenario, and I think an 
Ameriean girl would be only too happy to 
do something for the English coal mines 
even if she did have to be intoomed 
and to wear overalls in that scene. And 
then the duke’s son would break through 
and rescue all of them out of the mune. 
but the girl would be lost and he would 
have to crawl a long way to find her 
and dig her out last of all. So then 
the film would make money and the 
season would not be spoilt, and every- 
body in England would be happy, for 
I think the greatest thing in life is to: 
always be making everybody else happy: 
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Motorist. “I say, CAN YOU TELI. ME WHICH ROAD TO TAKE FOR LONDON?” 
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So then Dorothy asked where did she 
get off, and Mr. Goldmann bought her 
some pearls too. So I said we would go 
to Ciro’s with Mr. Goldmann, and left a 
message with the bell-hop at the Ritz, 
who was Dorothy and my boy friend, 
that I had the toothache and could not 
see Mr, Stein this morning. So I am 
going to write a letter to Mr. Eisman 
too and tell him not to come to London 
just yet, because I am to busy getting 
education and improving my mind. 
Because Mr. Eisman thinks it is not 
refined for we nice American girls to 
go into the films, and I do not want 
todo anything that Mr. Eisman would 
not like until I have got-something on 
paper out of this Mr. Goldmann about 

is film. Evor. 








A Zoological Puzzle. 
From an article on Irish birds :— 
“The nestlings of the Common Herrings are 
delightful little things, with odd upstanding 
plumage, more like hair, on their heads.” 
Dublin Paper. 





“Uneconomic it [the country house] may 

have been, according to later standards, but 

even in its decline it presents ‘the tender grace 

of dog that is dead.’ "—Indian Paper. 

A very touching image. 

4 “ Pharaoh, Grey Gelding, 9 yrs., 15 hands 

it in. Up to 155 st., undocked; a gallant 
unter that will take on any obstacle.” 

It Advt. in Weekly Paper. 

+ must have been such a horse as 
18 that suggested Wayte MELvILLE’s 

Pper, “with loins and a back that 


eee carry a house.” 
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Rustic. “Lunnon! THat BE A OUT-O'-THE-WAY PLAACE TO GO TO FROM ’ERE, ZUR, SURE-LY.” 





THE WONDER OF WEDNESDAY. 


Every Wednesday some obscure com- 
pulsion 
Urges me my “‘soul-thirst”’ to assuage 
With the bland beneficent emulsion 
Furnished on The Chronicle's best 
page; 
And, thesacred sheet beforeme spreading, 
All my concentration I apply 
To the article that bears the heading, 
Grandly comprehensive, “ Life and 1.” 
There I seek, and never seek it vainly, 
Respite from the tyranny of fact, 
Refuge from dull folk who argue sanely, 
In emotion’s endless cataract— 
Pouring in hebdomadal discourses 
From a huge and ever-running tap 
From Effusion’s elemental sources, 
From the quintessential fount of pap. 
Other scribes are truculent or caustic, 
Other scribes adopt a peevish tone, 
Some, alas! are frankly apolaustic, 
Some remind us of the saxophone; 
Some excel in stridency of stretto, 
Some are merely out to petrify ; 
But the richest fruitiest falsetto 
Of them all is found in “ Life and I.” 
Art and Nature in their varied phases 
Homely, transcendental or abstruse, 
All are lubricated by the phrases 
Of the self-acknowledged “Hind let 
loose ; ” 
With “ Belinda” as a gentle chorus, 
While young “ Julius Cxsar,” price- 
less kid, 
On good “ Mr. Kwistopher's”” sonorous 





Periods seldom fails to put the lid. 











Yet, as I in awe and wonder listen 
To the lispings of that infant seer 
Till my cheeks turn pink, my eyeballs 

glisten, 
I am moved to muse on his career, 
And the strange experiences that wait 
him 
When in time he comes beneath the 
rule 
Of the men (and boys) who'll regulate 
him 
If, and when, he ever goes to school. 








“ PersonaL.— Will the young lady who met 
the young man with handkerchief at Bourne- 
mouth communicate Mrs, R——.” 

Provincial Paper 
And give him a chance of throwing it? 





‘‘ Wanted, by young lady, unfur.”’ 
New Zealand Paper. 
Not like most of the young ladies in the 
Northern Hemisphere, who are always 
wanting fur. 
From a report of Australians v. 
M.C.C. :-— 
“Ponsford effected a capital off-drive to the 
leg boundary off Astill.”—Sco/s Paper. 
He will now be known as “ the Judici- 
ous Hooker.” 
“There was a long silence, and Pym pulled 
at his pipe, waiting for her to break it.” 
Rec nt Novel. 
We cannot help thinking it would have 
served him right. Pym should of course 
have talked to the lady, instead of 
just smoking. 
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“DER TAG.” 
Secart History or A Great Fiasco. 


(Reconstructed out of his head by one 
who was not there.) 
Acr I. 
| Scexe—A Star Chamber in Eccleston 
Square. A group of Comrades gathered 
in various attitudes round a large 
table. The table littered with tea- 
cups, glasses and ash-trays. Without, 
innumerable costly motor-cars ail 
labelled “T.U.C.” in large letters, 
and a curious and expectant crowd. 

Time, evening of May 5th. An air 

of stern exultation pervades the 

assembly. 

ComeaDE Bromiry (impressively). 
The shock troops are all out. Not a 
wheel turning from Land’s End to 
John o’ Groats. 

ComraDE Povunton. Not a press 
pressing. Not a word of news any- 
where. 

Comrape Cook. Not a penny off the 
pay, not a minute on the day. 

ComraDE MacDonatp. When a 
neglectful society, indeed I think I may 
say here without insisting too much, 
when a lazy society wants to eat when 
it is hungry, and further to drink when 
it is thirsty, and besides that wants to 
travel when it needs to get somewhere, 
and when that neglectful and indeed 
lazy society thinks it is entitled to or 
justified in selling goods which the 
British workman has produced, so 
making a profit wherewith, that is, by 
means of which to pay for that food, 
that drink and that travelling, then it 
is time for the British workman to rise 
in his might and say that all these things 
shall stop, stop—— 

ComrabDeE Bevin. That's it. No eats, 
no drinks, no moving. We'll learn ’em! 

Comrave Cook. Not a penny off the 
pay, not a minute on the day. 

Comrapr Cramp. Look here, Coox— 
we're getting a bit fed up with that. 
Try something new. 

Comrape Cook. Not a penny-—— 

[ Hubbub. 

Comrape Bevin (roaring above the 
tumult). Look here, Ramsay, when the 
blighters in Whitehall give in, 1 want 
to be War Commissar. My men’ll all 
die fighting, not fainting. 

ComrabE MacDonatp. Well, Com- 
rade Bevin, that shall be considered. I 
suppose in the existing state of the 
world, that is, the condition of inter- 
national affairs since I gave up, for a 
time only of course, the management 
of them, I suppose, that is, I fear, in- 
deed, we shall still have a War Depart- 
ment or something corresponding to 
that. But I rather thought that Com- 
rade THomas—— 


Comrape Tromas. Oh, no. I want 
the Home Office. And I'll makeJicks 
the office-boy. Fifteen bob a week. 
ComravE Cook. Nota penny on the 
pay, not a minute off the day. 
Comrapre Citrine (rushing in with 
despatches). They say there’s papers 
coming out and trains running and 
everybody being fed as usual, and 
Comrape THomas. Well, boys, 1’m 
off to the Ritz to dine. May meet 
Victor and Bill there (naming two 
Peers). Call my limousine, please. 
CuRTAIN. 
Acr II. | 
Scenr—The same asin ActI. The air 
blue with smoke. Copies of “ The 
British Gazette” conspicuous on the 
table. An air of tension among the 
group of conspirators, of whom rather 
fewer present than in Act I. Time: 
Afternoon of May 9th. 


Comrape MacDonatp. Things are 
not turning out quite as we expected, 
or perhaps I might say the different 
way things have moved is not quite 
the same as the way we expected them 
to move, or perhaps “not to move” 
would be a more accurate expression to 
use in relation to the expectations we 
held originally at the beginning, that 
is, or rather before the begin—— 

ComrapE Tuomas (breaking in im- 
patiently). And look—what’s this about 
it being illegal? About us being person- 
ally liable to the last farthing ? 

ComraDE Cook. Not a penny off the 
pay, not a minute 

ComraDkE Tromas. Oh,dry up! What 
I say is, if it’s illegal, if they can collar 
my capital—I mean my savings—I’d 
call it off, and —— quick. 

ComrabeE Bevry, I'd rather die fight- 
ing than fainting. 

ComrabE Tomas. Well, I don’t want 
no fighting or fainting. The thing looks 
to me like being a frost. That lazy 
society of yours, Ramsay, ain't so damn 
lazy as you thought it was. They’re 
getting things going, and getting more 
going every day. (Warmingup) Why, 
it makes you proud of being an English- 
man to see these lads turning to and 
running the buses and the trains, and 
the old men helping the police. Why, 
Victor was telling me last night—— 

ComraDE Bromiey. The working man 
is international, Comrade THomas, and 
we are fighting for the working man. 

Comrave Bevin, I'd rather die fight- 
ing than fainting. 

Comrape Cook. Not a penny off the 
pay, not a minute 

Comrape Tuomas. Well, you take it 
from me it’s a frost. The working man 
here is a Briton and he doesn’t forget 
it. The men’s hearts ain't in it. You 








can't get up any fighting. Besides, 


yee, 
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ment. And the Guv'ment ain’t such 
blinking fools as you think. They ‘ve 
got things going again; quite enough 
going to make it a frost. 


week and see what happens. 


thing up our sleeves yet. You'll see. 


pay. : 
Comrapr Tuomas. Oh, stow it! (Mus- 


collaring one’s savings 


assembly. 
Stow Currain, 


Act III, 


round the table with strained atten- 
tion. There is little smoking. Masses 
of daily papers on the table. A gen- 
eral air of gloom. 
May 11th. 


ComrabE Puan. Well, friends, we 've 
got to take a decision, or else it'll be 
taken for us. The men are drifting 
back. At this rate there won’t be any 
strike left by the end of the week. 

Comrapr Cook. Not a penny off the 
pay, not a minute on the day. 
of that. More than enough. 
pennies and your minutes. 

Comrapr Cook. Not a penny— 


up against a stone wall. 
they say, and the blooming Judges say, 
it’s illegal—well, what are you going 
to do abeut it? Make terms, I say, 
and quick. 
ComrapE Cook. Not a penny—— 
[General shouts and tumult drown 
Comrade Coox’s remarks. 
ComraDE MacDonacp (when silence 
is partly restored). My friends, 1 am 
here only in an advisory capacity, as 
one having had considerable experience 
in these matters. I have been at various 
times on both sides of the fence, and 
not infrequently on the fence itself, an 
advantageous but not always, 1 may 
say, a thoroughly comfortable position. 
(Murmurs of impatience from the gro up.) 
Comrade Cook is right and Comrade 
Tuomas is right. In fact, Comrade 
THomas is even more right than Com- 
rade Cook. (Murmurs.) I have never 
concealed, or at least I have not hidden, 
my belief in a constitution. W e have 
ali got to have constitutions. With 4 
constitution you can do much, without 





who's got the guns? Why, the Guv’- 


Comrade Bevin. You wait till next | 

Comradr Purcety. We've got some- | 

ComraDr Cook (dreamily). Not a | 
minute off the day, not a penny on the | 
ing) When it comes to being illegal and 


[A pained silence fails over the | 


Scene—The same as in Acts I. and II. | 
The group of Comrades sit closely | 


Time, evening of | 





Comrapvrk THomas. We’vehadenough | 
Ni 
nice | 


mess you've got us into with your | 


Comrade THomAS (interrupting ag- | 
gressively). We'll none of us have a} 
penny if this goes on any longer. We're | 
And when | 





it you can do little, and in the present 
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state of polities you cannot have a con- 
stitution and revolution at the same 
time. That is almost self-evident. My 
advice is to go to Whitehall and teil 
them that their attempt to force us 
into revolution is a failure. Offer them 
va best terms you can. Save your 
aces if you can, and rely on me and 
on Comrade Tuomas to do the best we 
can for you in the House of Commons. 
(The group listens in gloomy silence. 
seer @xomas. Yes, yes. We'll 
at om down in the House all right. 
Orgive and forget.” ‘Let bygones 

@ bygones.” I’m all for the constitu- 
[ always have been, really, And 














when it comes to being illegal and the 
chance of theircollaring one’s savings, it’s 
a bit thick—now isn’t it? Get round to 
Downing Street without losing a minute, 
I say. 
Comrape Cook. Not a minute on the 
day 
Comrade Tuomas hurls a copy of the 
Coal Report at Comrade Cook. 
[Scene of great confusion. 





Quick CurRTAIN. 

Act 1V. took place at Downing 
Street on Wednesday, May 12th, and 
was fortunately taken down in short- 
hand and widely published. 





Our Helpful Officials. 
Reply to a request for seeds from 
an Indian Government garden :— 


“No Horse Radish in the stock; can supply 
Carrots for Horse.” 


“*Q to be in England now that April's 
there,’ wrote Byron when in exile in Ltaly 
Such a thing as a general strike was something 
entirely undreamt of in the philosophy of the 
modern Greeks of his day, whose struggle for 
independence he so nobly espoused.” 

Lancashire Paper. 


One would have expected Byron to 
write “*O to be in Greece.” He must 
have found Italy very inconveniently 
distant from his glorious objective. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Intimate Enemies” (Savoy). 

Tne intimate enemies are a charming 
young widow, Clare Bennett, with an 
awkward patch of past, and a bland 
scoundreland crook, Dudley Cranbourne, 
who has shared that patch. She had 
been unhappily married ; he had been 
more than kind while her husband lived 
and less than kind when he died. And 
now most awkwardly they both happen 
to be staying at Mrs. Archdale’s com- 
modious riverside residence. Clare has 
been getting on more than just very 
well with young Richard Archdale ; the 


[June 2, 1926, 





ground. 





with crime-plays that attempt a seri- 
ous romantic and psychological back- 


Miss Hinpa Bayitry seemed to me 
very plausible and effective as the un- 
fortunate heroine, a well-written part 
giving plenty of scope to an intelligent 
actress; and I think she cleverly avoided 
exaggerations in the more dramatic 
moments of it, the moment after the 
tragedy and the later scene when, re- 
covering from the effects of the jemmy, 
she is facing her difficult dilemma. Mr. 
Norman McKinnev was very glum and 
solid in the rather colourless part of 
a brother-in-law of the hostess—a little 





the not too easy part of the much -_ 


amoured Richard. T 
“Secret Service” (Prince's). 
The chief interest perhaps in this re- 
vival, after thirty years, of a play (of the 
American Civil War) which once had a 
vogue (it was during its run that poor 
Wiix1aM Terriss lost his life), is the 
demonstration of how much more sophis- 
ticated even our popular audiences have 
become in the interval. There were 
moments when the hero, the Northerner 
Dumont,masquerading as Captain Thorne 





of the Confederate army, was being | 
especially romantie, and it wasn’t the | 





boy is evidently desperately in- 
fatuated with her. Here is 
romance and shelter and comfort 
aftera hard time. And here too 
is this most inconveniently re- 
surgent Cranbourne, who, real- 
ising that Richard is heir to a 
considerable fortune, conceives 
that a little judicious blackmail- 
ing of Clare may be a soft and a 
good thing. 

‘This is unquestionably rough 
luck for Clare. She will inevi- 
tably go to Cranbourne’s flat late 
at night to plead with him— 
that much we know. But we 
didn’t guess that at the same 
time a burglar, anxious for some 
pearls in Cranbourne’s keeping, 
will be stepping into a police- 
trap carefully prepared by that 
resourceful person, and will find 
himself charged with and con- 
demned for the murder which in 
a moment of wild exasperation 
has been committed by poor 
Clare a few moments before he 
has stunned her with a jemmy. 
Can she let an innocent man die? 
Can she face telling Richard the 
truth? A fairly sticky dilemma. 

I admit all this does not sound 
very plausible; but the authors, 
Madame Xenza Lowinsky and 
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We bela / arrested the unpleasant fellow, | 
- = oo ~~ * 


Vagrant (selling disinfectant tape). “’Ere y’ ang, Sirn— 
PENNY A FOOT. 


PURIFIES THE ’OME.” 





supplied the sceptical laughter. 


our Captain, having penetrated 
into the department of Tele- 
graphs, cleared out the staff by 
the simple expedient of sending 


he might be left alone to wire 
a false despatch to the General 
of the army defending the in- 
vested city; and frank scepticism 
about the device adopted to give 
the said message authenticity in 
the Telegraphs Department re- 
cord—the cutting of the signa- 


pasting it on the false. 


ates, as represented by the cyni- 
cal author, Mr. Wiixiam GiL- 
LETTE, who must 
intense Northern sympathies, 


bless you, no! 


undecided— except that a General 
coming on the scene promptly 
; Arrelsford (who really knew all 
about Captain Thorne) and had 
him taken away by the guard, 
thus leaving the bold secret ser- 








Mr. Norman McKinnet, have taken 


her into insensibility, not before she had 


calmly proceed with the rifling of a safe. 
The omens would all seem to indicate a 


the crassest intelligence. 





| overwhelmed perhaps by the responsi- 
pains with their preparation and avoided | bilities of jomtauthorship. Mr. CHARLES 
the worst snags in this awkward line of |Carson’s villain was very properly a 
business. I do not know, however, that | most unpleasant affair, and we all liked 
a burglar, finding a strange woman in a | the uncompromising air of the complete 
flat which his accomplice had told him | wrong ‘un that Mr. ALEXANDER FreLp 
would be empty, would, after jemmying| gave to the master-criminal’s valet, 
Mr. Eric Messirer put con- 
emitted a loud scream—regardless, more- | viction into his falsely-accused burglar ; 
over, of a revolver lying on the floor—|and Mr. Donatp Cuartes gave us an 
| admirable little study of the imperturb- 
able domesticated Mr. Colefax, whose 
postponement of the business, even to| job it was to dispose of the valuables 
For the rest 
the various situations had been ingeni- 
ously contrived, even that difficult busi- | unamusing as the precocious ghoulish 
ness, the provision of the revolver at 
pl appropriate moment, so that the 


| Sands. 


acquired by his disgusting chief. 








Miss Dorotny DrBENHAM was not 


godchild of the hostess, quite adequately 
played by Miss Frances Ivor; and Mr. 





vice man in complete control of the 
situation. 
Later, when the Confederate heroime 


whom he has been wooing places in his | 
hand, in order to save his life, a com- 


mission which she had wangled from 
the President but withheld because of 
suspicions communicated to her, he is 
too noble to make use of his now up- 
fettered chance. Passionately shouting, 
“T refuse to act under this commission 

and crumpling the document with a 
noble gesture, to the mild astonishment 


‘of the now returned staff, he wanders 


out, wounded and in his shirtsleeves, 
and is huoted by the belatedly suspicious 
Confederates. Finally he is arrested by 
his ladylove’s brother, and when his 


playalmost came alive, which is unusual | OLIVER Jounston did well enough with |enemy and rival, Benton Arrelsford, who 








~ 


stalls but the upper tiers that | 


There was more laughter when | 


everybody on an errand so that | 


ture from the real despatch and | 
We all | 
thought that even the Confeder- | 


have had | 


might have jibbed at that. But, | 
it seemed an} 
open question to be freely de- | 
bated in the department and left | 


























taresque enough. 
"pee 
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, Optimistic Wife (to Golfer who has pulled a new ball from the 15th tee at Mont Agel). ‘‘ NEVER MIND, DEAR, WE MAY FIND 
If IN THE HOTEL GARDEN WHEN WE GO BACK.”’ 








has meanwhile been released, I hope 
with apologies, insists on a drumhead 
court-martial, arms are stacked and 
prisoner and escort repair to another 
toom for the grim business. This is to 
enable the faithful old negro, Jonas, to 
bite the bullets out of the firing-party’s 
cartridges. We again thought that was 
making itall rather tooeasy, and laughed 
rtily when, on the return of the pris- 
oner, duly condemned, the heroine asks 
to be allowed to say good-bye, and ina 
loud aside explains this naive plot. 
Greater sophistication in technique 
will not necessarily produce better plays, 
but, other things equal, it is a gain that 
éven our romantic dramatists are now 
required to eliminate the most frantic 
the impossibilities in their plots, 
under pain of ribald laughter. 
empha e Mr. Geraup 
NCE (Captain Thorne), for all his 
gallant bearing and ssheneaine romantic 
method, was seriously handicapped. A 
y, for he is welcome and adept in 
is kind of thing, and the subject was 
* promising one, the general setting pic- 
iss Mapcr Comp- 














Ton, the heroine, and Miss Fay Davis, 
her mother, suffered less, as they for 
the most part appeared in the more 
plausible scenes and both made their 
effect. 

Mr. Grorae Exton offered a charm- 
ing little sketch of the old negro. Mr. 
James CAREW was a very surly satis- 
factory villain, though certainly, apart 
from his unsporting jealousy, he had 
an excellent case against the hero and 
was the only Confederate who showed 
any trace of having any grey matter 
at all. 

I found the archness and brightness 
and restlessness of Miss MARGARET 
Crinean’s Caroline Mitford exceedingly 
tiresome and out of key, though I have 
a suspicion that the plan of the pro- 
ducer may have demanded that brand of 
treatment to lighten the play—which 
it notably failed todo. It is a perpetual 
astonishment to habitual playgoers to 
see the kind of thing that the folk on 
the other side of the curtain or in the 
managers’ offices seem to think will be 
effective. Screen absurdities are, we 
all know, frequently condoned, but 





absurdities in three dimensions do con- 
trive to look so very absurd. T. 
The “ Midsummer Ball,” in aid of the 
British Empire Cancer Campaign will 
be held on Tuesday, June 22nd, at the 
Hyde Park Hotel. Viscountess Cave 
is Chairman of the Ball Committee. 
Applications for tickets should be ad- 
dressed to E. R. B. Grantham, Esq., 
222, Strand, W.C.2. (Tel. City 7572). 








“ PREVALENCE OF Poor SPELLING. 

It has been discovered that there are many 
bad psellers in the Toronto high schools and 
collegiate institutes.”—Canadian Paper. 
Andoneat least in thenewspaper offices. 

“Shakespeare died on St. George’s Day, 
April 23rd, 1916.”—Indian Paper. 

Owing to the War, no doubt, the fact 
was suppressed. 

The new King’s Proctor is over six 
feet in height and broad in proportion. 
It is just as well that couples contem- 
plating divorce should realise what they 





are up against. 
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MORE JACKDAW IN GEORGIA. 
Tue Ports at THE Rounp Ponp. 
I.—Sir Henry NEwBOLT. 
Netson’s under hatches, an’ Fropisner an’ Drakc 
(Keep the ensign flowin’ brave and free!) ; 
Hanrpy’s in a deep sleep an’ nevermore will wake, 
An’ CottixGwoonp's a ghost upon the sea. 
Yarnder dip the white gulls, yarnder go the prams 
Wi’ nursemaids wheelin’ babies home to tea, 
An’ the steamers puffin’, an’ the toy yachts luffin’, 
I sees it arl so plainly as I sits beneath a tree. 
Then doubt ye not that I shall hear the cry, 
The cry that sounds to order us to go; 
When the clock strikes seven I '!l catch a train to Devon 
An’ sail a phantom pinnace as I sailed one long ago. 


Il.—Mr. Herperr Reap. 
Sing, a saucer of light, 
You Pond; 
Rest in your folds of green baize. 


I wiil sing too, 

Assuming rusticity 

In an attitude of peace 

On a bird-soiled chair, 
While the attendant 

Very sadly, 

It seems almost reluctantly, 
Clips a ticket. 


Willie and his Nurse 

Pass, willow-wand and starch; 

Willow with sailing-boat, 

Starch with knitting. 

This the apex, 

This the triumph, 

This the glory. 

A boat, a mote of light on a sunlit water, 
Shrill eddies of light ; 

And for me 

Dido cleaves the Tyrian surf again, 

Her sails recede where Carthage is a dream. 


There are a thousand Willies 
With a thousand boats. 

Jarthage a dream, but Kensington 
Stucco and baize. 


IIl.—Mr. Atrrep Noyes. 
By the curve of the sylvan pond that smiles in the light of 
noon, 
Where the crying gulls are a-wing and the nursemaids knit 
and croon, 
Under the eyes of mothers soft with maternal pride 
The English boys sail English ships and German side by side. 
Come to the Pond with sailing ships from Houndsditch 
and from Nuremberg, 
Come to the Pond with sailing ships, it’s in the heart 
of London, 
And you shall have the sole command and push them 
forth with stick or hand, 
And you shall know what Lirron knew when Shamrock 
scudded on the blue, 
In Kensington, in London. 


1V.—Mr. Norman Gare. 
Nursemaids come with shingled heads, 
Matrons come with buns; 
Lovely ladies condescend 
To their sailor sons. 








Heigh-ho for Kensington, 
Halloo for the Pond, boy! 

Sail your ship with stiffened lip 
And care not what ’s beyond, boy. 


Linnets flit where squirrels leap 
In the trees around ; 
Mary with her Guardsman walks 
On enchanted ground. 
Heigh-ho for Arcady, 
Halloo for the game, Miss! 
Soldiers woo enough for two, 
But never twice the same Miss. 


Here ’s an Admiral (Retired) 
With an armoured cruiser, 
Petrol-driven, grey and grim— 
He’s the man to use her. 
Heigh-ho for Pension Time, 
Halloo for the Pond, Sir! 
Squirm with gout, but stick it out 
And fear not what ’s beyond, Sir. 
W.K.S. 








STET FORTUNA DOMUS. 


Reavers of Colonel Housr’s fascinating yet disconcerting 
Memoirs will have learnt with mingled emotions that the 
mystery-man of world politics is in our midst. More than 
that, he has graciously conveyed to the representative of an 
evening paper a statement the true significance of which it 
is impossible to over-estimate: “If I had to live in one 
climate all my life I am certain the climate I should choose 
would be the English climate.” It is true that this is not 
a categorical but a conditional declaration. But in view of 
his elusive and enigmatic mentality it is fraught with 
momentous possibilities. 

All parties have claimed credit for the peaceful settle- 
ment of the general strike, but an impression is steadily 
gaining ground that the dominant influence was exerted, 
not by Mr. Ramsay MacDonaxp, but by Colonel House, 
who, though not in England in the first fortnight of May, 
was in telepathic communication with the Cabinet, the 
miners and the mine-owners. But much remains to be 
done, and the needs of the moment offer a singularly 
propitious scope for his mediating genius. It is credibly 
reported that he is promoting a Liberal Leaders’ Disputes 
Bill, not from any desire to profit personally from a 
measure which by a process of elimination might facili- 
tate his own advent to oftice—oflice he has never held and 
never will—but the man who “co-ordinated the activities 
of the Entente co-belligerents ’ would not shrink from the 
equally arduous task of composing the dissensions and con- 
trolling the policy of the Liberal Party, even if he has to 
do it from his home in Austin, Texas. 








Incognita. 
I'LL meet you at four in Trafalgar Square ; 
Now don’t tell me what you’re going to wear, 
For I want to enjoy a delicious surprise, 
I want to look suddenly into your eyes 
And say, “So it’s you who live under that hat! 
I wondered whom London was staring at.” 





“In the Civil List no provision is made for the Prince of Wales, his 
income from the Duchy of Cornwall being con- right-hand pocket of 
the waistcoat, as pickpockets almost invariably go for the left-han¢ 
pocket.”—New Zealand Paper. 


Ought the Parnce’s financial precautions to be given away 





like this ? 
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COUNTY SONGS. 


X.— STAFFORDSHIRE. 





IN Staffordshire the claypits 
Produce such precious clay 

That potters in the potteries 
Are potting all the day; 

One minute it’s a candlestick, 
Another, it’s a cup, 

The next, asmiling shepherdess, 

All dainty in her flowered dress, 

As though from Aready express 
To keep cur spirits up. 
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From Staffordshire did ARNOLD 
With pen and ink arrive 


To tell and tell and tell again 


How many Towns make Five. 
He writes about the competent, 
The foolish and the sage, 
Of love amid commercial stress, 
And like a master writes—no 
less. 
Yet, ah, if but a shepherdess 
Tripped sometimes o'er the 
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AWKWARD MOMENT FOR A JUNIOR CLERK WHO SUDDENLY REALISES THAT HIS RELATIVE’S FUNERAL I8 IN ACTUAL FACT 














FIXED FoR Derpy Day. 











OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

GENUINE confessional autobiography being comparatively 
rare, there is, 1 suppose, room for the counterfeit article, 
though the man who invents where St. AuGustTinge, Bunyan 
and Rousseau revealed is taking on no light task. A pre- 
liminary caution warrants me in taking Once I Was Blind 
(CasseLt) to be a work of imagination, though its last 
chapter claims it to be the authentic confiteor of a Durham 
miner turned coal-merchant. John Armstrong, emotionally 
warped and stunted by a sordid North-country childhood, 
makes good as a London tradesman and marries a Cornish 
servant-maid. His wife's piety, of the Vicaire Savoyard 
order, is the antithesis of her husband’s unexpansive dog- 
matism ; and John’s confessions, written by way of amends 
after Joan’s death, are mainly concerned with this spiritual 
cleavage. Mr. Anprew Stewart has succeeded very 
fairly in mastering John’s standpoint—the petty material 
greed which sustains his self-righteousness and the thinly- 
cloaked jealousy of his “superior” wife and children which 
estranges him from them both. But the author is, I feel, 
rather out of his depth when he comes to handle Joan. She 
is supposed to be something of a mystic, but, though her 
housewifery strikes me as illuminated, her vaguely exalted 
attitude towards Kircheand Kinder would have infuriated a 
blander man than John. The feud gathers to a head over 
the career of the eldest boy and the love-affairs of the eldest 
girl, and it takes a family holocaust—made only too probable 


simplicity about the style his creator assumes for him—the | 
outcome, you are told, of six years of study and experiment on 
John’s part. And the courtship and early married life of the | 
coalman and bis bride have intervals of precarious charm. 





In a lonely gorge of the mountains of Rhodope, in the | 
heart of the Balkan peninsula, there is erected a monument 
over the grave of an [rishman who was known first as the | 
Friend of Greece and later as the Friend of Bulgaria, In | 
The Life of J. D. Bourchier (Hurst ann Buackett) Lady 
Grogan tells how the famous Balkans correspondent of | 
The Times won these honourable titles as the result of nearly | 
thirty years’ championship of oppressed nationalities in 
Europe's turbulent south-eastern corner. He was by turns 
the upholder of Albanians and Serbs and Roumanians, even 
of Turks. He was actively a leader of the revolted Greeks 
in Crete, and prominent among the engineers of the alliance 
that won the First Balkan War of liberation; but it is as 
the spokesman of Bulgaria in her darkest hours that he 
will be most remembered. When he had to leave Bulgaria | 
during the World War, the Sofia Cabinet by special decree 
exempted his groom from conscription that his beloved ponies 
should not go uncared for; stamp collectors know his 
portrait on more than one Bulgarian issue; and the valley 
where he is buried bears his name. Lady Groaan reveals 
him on the whole as a virile capable personality, profoundly 
expert in the intricate tangle of Balkan politics, a fear- 
less traveller in dangerous fascinating places and a forcible 











by the War—to reduce John to the softened mood which 
pervades the bulk of his disclosures. 























There is a pleasant 
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accomplished journalist. Yet for two periods he is seen as 
a distinctly pathetic figure. During his early mastership 
at Eton his deafness left him, one gathers, at the merey 0 | 
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wicked small boys; and again, after the 
War, his support of Bulgaria was in- 
evitably unable to win much sympathy 
for an enemy country. I suppose there 
is hardly a single person here to-day 
who feels active resentment against 
Bulgaria, and certainly there is none 
who wishes her people ill. This volume 
makes it clear that our future friendly 
relations with her may well be founded 
in no small measure on the influence 


of J. D,. Bourcuier. 


Ever since you enthralled us with 
Bramble, 

O Mavrois, most beamish of boys, 
You have stood as a cert, not a gamble, 
For readers in search of new joys; 

And now your ingenious exertions 
Haye shown how a happy escape 
From a world of alarms and excursions 
Is found in the Kingdom of Mape. 


This magical realm, which we owe to 
The freak of a little French child, 

Is a place that in fancy’ we go to 
When feeling disgruntled or riled ; 

And hither, benignly escorted 
By Mavrots the witty and wise, 

Some notable souls are transported 
To charm and instruct and surprise. 

We see how in self-contradiction, 
Olympian and amorist too, 

Young Gorrne exploited in fiction 
The loves he so swiftly outgrew ; 

How Batzac’s fantastic creations, 
Suggesting to lover and wife 

Strange exits from strained situations, 
Reacted on actual life. 

In episodes deftly selected 
We watch the queer kinks in the 

brain 

Of genius, urbanely dissected 

_In quite the best Ariel vein ; 

You will gobble the book like a glutton— 
‘Tis swiftly and easily read 

In the rendering which Eric Surron 
las written for Bopney his Heap. 

The sound instinct of contemporary 


: ; * WANT SOME TE: 
folklore as mirrored in contemporary 


Now. 








RURAL RAMBLES. 


a, Guapys? WELL, WE CAN’T BE VERY FAR FROM THE VILLAGE 


THAT ’S THE END OF THE BUS QUEUE.”’ 








fiction has invested the cosmopolitan 











financier with the attributes and destiny of Giant Blunder- 

é, ruthless strength, short-sighted cunning, a steam- 
roller’s span of autocracy—and death at the hands of some 
bright little British hero. Personally I find all this ex- 
tremely righteous and entertaining; and a book like The 
Thousand Hands (ArrowsmitH), which plays the regulation 
game and plays it very. well, fits my holiday mood like a 
glove. Chapter I. sees the anonymous financier in his 
den, planning the absorption of astalwart English engineer- 
ing firm into some dark Continentaleombine. Jerry Drayton, 
son of the company’s proprietor, has already been kid- 
happed in Vienna to prevent an alliance with opposing 
interests ; and the life and soul of the opposing interests, a 
mysterious scientist called Lebenstrahl, has been marked 
own by the financier’s gang for speedy annihilation. 
Luckily for young Drayton and Dr. Lebenstrahl, and wn- 








luckily for the financial Briareus, the English secret police 


are already agog. One of their trusted agents, gallant 
Bill Trentham, the half-accepted suitor of Drayton's sister, 
is sent to Vienna. He is to rescue Drayton, get in touch 
with Lebenstrahl and ascertain what secret possessed by the 
latter has rendered him so evidently dreaded by the gang. 
The accomplishment of this task involves four spirited 
young men, three charming young women, a Chicago 
journalist, an Austrian Baron with an American wife (in 
whose Schloss Dr. Lebenstrahi houses his secret), ingenuous 
glimpses of the night-life of London and Vienna, and a 
thrilling adventure which begins in an inn and ends in a 
Kurhaus. Tbe whole simply detonates with explosives, from 
the mere cordite cartridge to charges of T.N.T. Alto- 
gether a very lively performance, Mr. Bruce Norman, and 
not, I hope, by any means your last. 





We all like to learn how the other half of the world lives, 
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and particularly that part of it that “frets its little hour” 
upon the boards. From the selling point of view I suppose 
that novels dealing with stage life, whether in London or 
the provinces, generally do pretty well if the author can pro- 
duce the illusion that he (or she) has a real acquaintance with 
the subject. Miss Naom1 Jacop, I should say, knows a bit 
about the game, and she takes her charming Scots lassie, 
Margaret Leslie, through most of the usual troubles and 
annoyances, major and minor, that are apt to dog the foot- 
steps of a theatrical star. 1 like most of Miss Jacon’s 
women ; they are well observed and not unamusing. Her 
men, I regret to say, are only good in parts—generally in the 
comic parts. The two who combine to make the title of 
her novel, which is Rock and Sand (BurrerwortTH), are 
serious studies of types not uncommonly found in stories by 
feminine hands. Jock Crombie is the dreamer, Jim Waller 
the man of action, and strangely enough it is the latter who 
makes so poor a foundation on which to rear the happy 
household of wedded life. The fact is, one woman was not 
enough for Jim; after marrying Margaret and coming safe 
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a gruesome problem to solve in The Zoo Murder (Burs). 
A lion had died in the Zoo, and at a post-mortem it was 
discovered that the animal had swallowed a human bone. 
That being so I was not overcome by surprise when the 
Professor said to Sims, * The thing is horrible enough now: 
but if 1 am right it is going to prove more horrible still.” 
And as usual the Professor was right. But, although Mr. 
Francis Grierson has chosen a grisly subject for his story, 
it is only fair to add that he does not emphasise its ghast- 
liness. The villain of the piece is, 1 own, an abnormal and 
horrible creature ; but I was so absorbed in the unravelling of 
the puzzle that its horrors did not seriously incommode me. 
As a confirmed admirer of the Professor and the Inspector 
I venture, however, to warn Mr. Grierson that their verbal 
pleasantries when off duty are becoming a little infantile. 





A long and particular acquaintance with the subject 
entitles me to belief when | declare that Miss Myranwy 
Pryce has made an excellent study of her chosen quarry in 
Parsons’ Wives (FABER ANDGwYER), her remarkably pleasant 





home from the war (in 
South Africa) he must | 
needs get himself en- | 
tangled with an obvious 
“vamp,” one Agnes Hes- 
sel, which leads to all 
sorts of tragedy, with 
Jock of course in the 
background waiting hun- 
grily for such crumbs of 
belated happiness as your 
steady rock-like dreamer 
deserves. Perhapsalittle 
prolix, but quitea capable 
piece of work, and with 
some minor characters 
who will rejoice the 
judicious reader. 

Yet another American 
novelist introduced to us 
by Mr. Hues Watrote, 
who seems entitled to 
something off his in- 


The Peacemaker. ‘‘ Mummire 
ANGELA THAT You ’RE soRRY?”"’ 








, WOULDN'T IT BE BES! FOR YOU TO TELL 


firstnovel. Themortality 
among husbands that oe- 
curs in it seems rather 
high, and that is my only 
adverse criticism. It is 
& quiet story, as perhaps 
it ought to be, of three 
girls, three marriages, 
and in each case a few 
years of married life. It 
is the diversity of char- 
acter in both husbands 
and wives which makes 
the interest of the book, 
whether the scene is set 
in the Welsh cathedral 
city of Garth or the 
rectory at Swallowby in 
mid- Lincolnshire. The 
histories of the sensitive 
Elizabeth, thecomplacent 
Lesbia, and Constance 
with her dull husband 








come-tax on the ground that he is paying his share of 
our debt to America in hisown way. This time it is “ meet 
Mr. CuristopHer Morey,” and I am very glad indeed to 
do so. Thunder on the Left (Hetwemany) is a book of rare 
distinction, fresh in idea and in treatment, and entertaining 
from cover to cover. Martin, one of a group of children 
who are anxious to know whether grown-ups do really enjoy 
themselves, undertakes to spy on them and report. With 
the author's help he is projected in manly guise into a 
week-end house-party by the sea, and, being still a child in 
mind, he is as disturbing to his companions as was Mr. 
Wetts's angel in The Wonderful Visit. Mr. Morpry, how- 
ever, refuses to develop this idea farcically and even asks 
us, though rather late in the day, to observe that in one of 
the characters Martin is looking upon himself in middle age, 
But the supernatural element is not stressed, and, if you are 
of those who don’t like “that sort of fanciful stuff,” you can 
still enjoy the book as social comedy of a high order. Mr. 
Morey is a keen observer and a skilled craftsman, and he 
is particularly happy in that most difficult of tasks, the re- 
cording of concurrent speech and thought. Yes, Mr. Wat- 
PoLR, | like your new friend immensely and I hope to see 
him again. Perhaps he could come by himself next time. 





Our old friends, Professor Wells and Inspector Sims, had 





and adoring children, are 
delightfully woven together. 1 cannot imagine anyone 
who has never met a parson or a parson’s wife, but if 
such a person does exist and ever comes to me for advice 
as to a text-book in which to study their habits I shall 
insist on a course of Grorce E ior, but I shall add that, 
to bring their knowledge up to date, they must also con- 
sult Miss Myranwy Pryce. 





The Secret of the Ashes (Hurcninson) does not, as 
cricketers might fondly imagine, reveal the reasons why 
the Australians have during recent years been so successful 
in Test matches. Mr. ALrrep OrnstTIEN is not concerned 
with cricketers but with criminals and crooks. I have 
seldom read a story whose atmosphere is more drab. 
Geordie Malcolm, the son of a wealthy wine merchant, was 
easy game for a gang of card-sharpers and blackmailers. 
So he too resorted to crime and tried his hand at forgery. 
Then the wine-merchant’s offices were burned down and the 
body of Malcolm, Senior, was found among the débris. 50 
far, so good. But too many of the chapters which follow 
are superfluous to the main theme. When, however, Mr. 
Ornstien introduced his detectives and began to solve the 
mystery of the ashes, my attention, which had wandered 
far afield, was riveted. But I had read two-thirds of the 
book before I met my rivet. 
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A GuoucestTrrsHire blacksmith is 
gaid to be able to bend anything in his 
hands. There is some talk of his being 
asked to do something of the sort with 
Mr. A.J. Cook. » x 


The report that Mr. Luoyp Grorce 
hastaken to wearing Oxford-and-Asquith 
trousers of Liberal dimensions is now 


denied. 


Two turkey-chicks were hatched from 
one egg on a Northumberland 
farm the other day. It was 
a pity the event clashed with 
the exchange of letters be- 
tween Lord Oxrorp and Mr. 
Lioyp GrorGe. 





Apparently Mr. Liuoyp 
Grorck doesn’t believe in 
catching at the Shadow Cab- 
inet and losing the substance. 

+9 

Professor J. Anraur THom- 
son has explained that eight 
hundred thousand years ago 
the earth was a vast area, 
with no sun, no moon, no stars 
and no signs of life except hiss- 
ing and cracking. Later, of 
course, Mr. Liuoyp GrorGE 


camealong. . , 


of 

A shark off Cornwall re- 
cently almost overturned a 
boat with its powerful tail. 
Could our Test team have 
done that ? 


“What shall we do this 
summer?’’ asks an essay- 
writer. He probably means, 
what shall we do during the 
next two or three months ? 


ok 
It is reported that in one 
household in Pantygog, Gla- 
morganshire, triplets have 
arrived for the third time. 
This means that they become the pro- 
perty of the parents. 
ayes 





A speaker at the International Vege- 
tarian Congress stated that human 
beings become very much like the food 
they eat. Men who fear bald heads 
should give up eating eggs. 


There is a rumour that 1922 pennies 
are worth a lot of money. So they are ; 
£8 0s. 2d., to be exact, 
* * 

Chaperons are once more coming into 
fashion, but there is no need for alarm; 
im most cases their charges can be 
trusted to look after them. 
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A man at the docks who rescued an- 
other man from drowning afterwards 
discovered he was a rate-collector, And 
then of course it was too late. 

We agree that, if Nature had had any 
idea that women would shingle them- 
selves, ears would have been made to 
button back, 


* 4 

* 
A British jazz band has been offered 
thirty-four thousand pounds for a four- 
teen weeks’ tour in Australia and New 
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Zealand. It is gratifying to think that 
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Experimental Psychology in Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, has written 
a book explaining why girls prefer tall 
men. He doesn’t say why Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes. 


Mr. G. B, Suaw is reported to have 
been an interested spectator at a recent 
cattle show. Does this indicate a de- 
cline from strict vegetarianism ? 

* 


. * . 
The railwaymen, we read, are dis- 
satisfied with their representative, Mr. 
J.H. Tuomas. But surely they see the 











Golfer (hopefully). “NOTICE ANY IMPROVEMENT BINCE LAST 
YEAR?” 
Caddie. “’AD YER CLUBS BHINED UP, ’AVEN'T 


YER: 


; advantage of being represented 

by one who moves in the best 

society. “a 
- 

A Berne firm has patented a 
telephone apparatus which 
willenable a subscriber to ring 
up a group of numbers simul- 
taneously. ‘This should in- 
crease the chance of obtain- 
ing the right one. 


Near Swansea a policeman 
has shot a whale. This inci- 
dent is regarded locally as vin- 
dicating the regulation which 
allows the police the dis- 
cretionary use of firearms. 


* 

One lamentable fact revealed 
by our Test trial matches is 
that we have few bowlers who 
can stand up to fast batting. 





We read of a bowler in a 
recent first-class match who 
lost neither his length nor his 
bonhomie under trying condi- 
tions. Bonhomie of course is 
of little use without length. 


* 

A macaque escaped from 
his cage at the Zoo the other 
day. It is very difficult to con- 
fine these Highlanders. 


nen The American troops whose 








the Dominions are animated by so 
kindly a desire to lighten the Old 
Country's burdens. 


A film showing that America won the 
War is being screened. The idea is be- 
lated. Our income-tax demands have 
been reminding us of this fact for years 
past. * * 
E * 

An East Ham tobacconist has been 
fined five pounds for selling cigarettes 
afterSp.m. There isa growing opinion 
that nothing short of the “cat” will 
check this abominable practice. 

Mr. Kniaut Duntor, Professor of 


visit to London was prevented 
by the general strike have arranged to 
spend the whole of their time in France 
and Belgium. America is very unfortu- 
nate with her visiting troops; last time 
they came over their plans were affected 
in much the same way by the War. 
* * 


‘s 

A famous revue actress was not recog- 
nised whilst bathing at a well-known 
watering-place last week. We can only 
suppose she was wearing rather more 
clothes than usual. 

“4 . k 

We can find no foundation for the 
rumour that Mr. Luovp Goren has 
accepted a peerage and will take the 





title of Lord Cambridge and George. 
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GENERAL ORDERS. 
Ill.—Tue Prrares. 

(1) Inspection.—The C.O. will inspect 
No. 2 Pirate Ship at noon to-morrow. 
On his arrival alongside from the flag- 
ship he will be hoisted inboard from his 
a and will be deposited on the 
verandah of the poop guest-suite. The 
“Jolly Roger” will be broken at the 
main by the Senior Ship’s Filibuster, 


/and three “ Yo-ho-ho's” will be given 
| by all pirates on parade. 


(2) Dental Treatment.—Owing to the 
heavy expense to the Dental Service, 
swords and daggers will no longer be 
carried between the teeth during the 
boarding of hostile ships. 

In this connection it is further pointed 
out that free issues of dentures are only 


| supplied onee to each man during his 
| term of service. Claims for replace- 
ment of dentures lost or damaged owing 


to being withdrawn suddenly from the 
mouth while still clenched on the sword 
will in future therefore no longer be 


| entertained. 


(3) Saluting.—Permission to salute 
with the left-hand instead of the right 
is now granted to all those men who, 
owing to battle, sharks, broken rum 
bottles or disagreements at cards have 
been forced to carry a hook in lieu of a 
right-hand. 

(4) Working Parties.—O.C. No. 1 


| Pirate Ship will detail a working party 


of four men to report to Captain Kidd 
at 2.30 p.m. to-morrow on the main- 
land, for the os of assisting him 
to bury his month’s treasure. 

0.0. No, 2 Pirate Ship will detail a 
further working party of four men to 
report to Captain Kidd at 4.30 p.m. to- 
morrow, for the purpose of assisting 
him to bury his first working party. 

(5) Promotion.—The following pro- 


| motion is made with effect from the 
20th instant :— 


Pirate Johnson to be Acting Lance 
Buccaneer. (Reprinted from The Cor- 
sair’s Gazetie of yesterday's date.) 
(6) Chests—-Dead Men’s.—The sea- 


| chests of men who have died through 
| misadventure or battle will be treated 
with proper respect and not used as 


seats at impromptu “ glee-parties”’ or 


“smokers.” 


(7) Courses of Instruction.— Course 
No. 7 in General Piracy will open at 
the Central Pirate School at Port Royal 
on the 30th of this month. Subjects 
for Instruction are :— 

Boarding and Carrying. 

Swashbuckling. 

Advanced Cursing. 
*Carousing. 

Timber-shivering. 

* These two subjects are compulsory. 


Candidates should bring with them 





fullkit, including weapons. Eye-patches, 
peg-legs and hand-hooks, where in 
possession, must be worn at all parades 
and lectures. 

Sharks and captives for plank-walk- 
ing instruction will be provided by the 
School Quartermaster. 

(8) Moves.—Captain J. Cutthroat 
(late of No. 1 Pirate Ship), reported to 
Execution Dock for warning duty, and 
will be struck off the strength accord- 
ingly. 

(9) Plank-Walking— Instruction for 
the use of Despatch Party.—In view of 
the recent regrettable accident, N.C.O.’s 
i/e Plank-Walking Despatch Parties 
will in future ensure that the men under 
their charge avoid inadvertently stand- 
ing on the ship-end of the plank (which 
should in addition be securely lashed 
to the deck) when particularly stout 
passengers are engaged in walking. 

(10) Casualty Report.—The C.O. 
regrets to announce the demise of Pirate 
Kegg and Pirate Dirk, who died sud- 
denly last night from a chill caught 
during an argument with a superior 
officer. 

Kit and effects will be sold by auction 
at 4 p.m. to-morrow on behalf of the 
Superannuated Pirates’ Benevolent 
Fund. 

(11) Wooden Legs, New Pattern, 
Mark IV., Issue of.—There will be an 
issue of the New Pattern Wooden Legs 
at 9 a.m. to-morrow. These legs are 
fitted with recess for rum bottle and 
are supplied with three drawing-pins 
apiece to keep socks up. 

(12) Ration Valuwe.—The value of the 
daily ration for month of May will be 
as under :— 

Excluding rum issue, ‘87564 Pieces 

of Eight. ‘ 

Including rum issue, 2:74377 Pieces 

of Hight. 

(13) Addendum — Clothing Regula- 
tions.—The following addition will be 
made to Clothing Regulations for the 
Pirate Services :— 

Page 104. At the end of para- 
graph, “ Dress permitted to be worn 
on inspection parades,” add :— 

Jerseys, striped, pirate, 1. 

Skirts, kilt-pattern, red, pirate 
(Colonial troops), 1. 

Boots, pirate, with collapsible tops, 
prs., 1. 

Head-dress, handkerchief, coloured, 
various or spotted, 1. 

(Sd.) W. Kup, Capt. 
C.O. Pirates. 
Novices. 

Lost.—Lost, during smoking concert 
last pay-night, a cork-leg, much worn, 
two sword-cuts on shin, one boot-mark 
on other side and higher up. Finder 
should return to H.Q. A. A. 
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LEVITY AT “THE TIMES.” 
APPALLING REVELATIONS. 
To the Editor of * Punch.” 
Sir,—On Sunday, May 30th, I ad- 
dressed to the Editor of Zhe Times (and 


typed with my own hand) the following 
letter :— 





THE DERBY. 
GRAVE WARNING. 

Srr,—TI feel it my duty to warn my 
countrymen against risking their money 
on Colorado. I have drawn him ina 
sweepstake, and this means disaster to 
the swiftest animal. The horse is doomed 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
A, P, Ha DDOCK. 
Hammersmith, W. 6. 


Colorado was at that moment, you 


may remember, the hottest of favourites. | 


Expert judges said that he was “ the 
best thing for the Derby since the War.” 

Now, Sir, this letter, it seems, fell 
into the hands of an acquaintance of 
mine who occupies some menial position 
at The Times’ office. Whether he with- 
held it from the Editor I know not, 
but you will be astonished to hear that 
that letter was not printed in The Times, 
but was returned to me defaced with 
a series of “ minutes,”” most of them 
written in immature and indeed illegible 
characters, some in blue pencil and 
some, I regret to say, in red ink, and 
composed in (1) a deplorable spirit of 
levity and (2) indifferent grammar, as 
follows :— 

(1) Ch. Sec. D, A. Sport. Ed. 

Who is this person? K. L., Temp. 
Asst. Sec, 31/5/26. 

(2) D. A. Sport. Ed. 

Name seems familiar in connection 
Music Halls or Circuses. Shall I try 
D, A. Dram. Corres. ? L. Q., Ch. See. 
31/5/26. 

(3) Ch. Sec. 

Do what you like. M, Q. H. 

(4) D. A. Dram. Corres. 

Who is this? i, Q., 
D. A. Sport. Ed. 

(5) Ch. Sec. D. A. Sport. Ed. 

How should I know ? M.N., D. A. 
Dram. Corres. 

(6) Intelligence Dept. 

Was this person not mentioned in 
Morriss case? vide also News of World, 
May 16 Advts. L. Q., Ch. Sec. D. A. 
Sport. Ed. 

(7) Ch. Sec. D. A. Sport. Ed. 

Several of name on criminal list, 


but think has written for comic papers. 
8, P. I. D. 


Ch. Sec 





(Continued on p. 596.) 
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Motorist. “ CoNPOUND THESE PEDESTRIANS! ONE WOULD THINK THERE WERE PLENTY OF GOOD ROADS FOR THEM TO WALK ON.” 
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(8) D. A, Sport. Ed. 

Person obviously unknown; what 
L. Q., Ch. Sec. 31/5/26. 
9) Ch. See. 


Ask Medical Corresp. to show to 
author of “Care of Feeble-Minded.” 


M. Q. H, 
(10) Medical Correspondent, 
For favour of opinion. L. Q., Ch, 


| Sec, D. A. Sport, Ed. 


(11) Ch. Sec. D. A. Sport. Ed. 


Author Care Feeble-Minded in rest 
Suspect cereb.-spinal-mening. 
L. M. D. 
(12) D. A, Sport. Ed. 
Medical Corresp. seems suspect Had- 
dock; have disinfected. L. Q., Ch. Sec. 


(13) Sec. A. Sport. Ed. 
Please show chief. M. Q. H. 
(14) D. A. Sport. Ed. 


Chief has referred Brit, Mus. Searcher 
as thinks joke may be intended ; but, if 
80, not original, vide Punch, 17 June, 
1843, and Sporting Times, 4 May, 1899. 

B. M. M., Sec. 31/5/26, 


(15) Seen and approved —B. McL. 
(16) Ch. Sec. 


Door, writer on no account to be ad- 


mitted to building.* M. Q. H. 
(17) Temp. Asst. Sec. 
To see and act. L. Q. 
(18) Ch. See. | 


Instructions given. 
K. L., Temp. Asst. Sec. 


Now, Sir, I make no comment on the 
trivial but wounding discourtesies of 
this correspondence, but several import- 
ant inferences proceed from it. It ap- 
pears in the first place that in the 
opinion of the staff of The Times my 
letter was not a serious letter. But the 
subject surely was serious enough; 
indeed Zhe Times had a leading article 
upon the os containing many moral 
reflections both sound and sustaining. 
As to my treatment of this solemn 
theme, what was there in that to dis- 
qualify me from the attention of the 
people? I wrote as an expert. If 
there is any man who knows my record 
in sweepstakes it is I. I am a walking 
almanac of misfortune to racehorses. 
Andthemoment thatthe much-favoured 
creature Colorado emerged from the hat 
and was coupled with my name I knew 
he could not win the Blue Riband of the 
Turf. There was no possible argument 
about it. I knew it—as certainly as it 





W.P.B. and tell Commissionaire Back 


* This in red pencil. 








is possible to know anything. And, 
sure enough, no sooner was the draw 
completed than Colorado was reported 
to have a throat. I backed Swift and 
Sure and a dog ran through his legs. 
Had I drawn Coronach the creature 
would have had adenoids ten minutes 
later. 

On these premisses therefore I came 
forward public-spiritedly, speaking as 
an expert, and predicted with absolute 
confidence and accuracy, as you know, 
that Colorado would not win the Derby. 
And had my letter been published there 
is no doubt that it might have affected 
positively, and for good, the lives of mil- 
lions of my fellow-citizens. Can this 
be said of any other letters to The 
Times? On the day of the race there 
were fourcolumnsof letters in that great 
paper. They were concerned with the 
following subjects: —The Coal Dispute, 
Subscriptions for Miners, Tobacco and 
Eyesight, Reconstruction in Industry, 
Discount on Super-tax, B.B.C. Editor- 
ials, Wesley and His Work, A Rare Bird 
in Kent ? Greenwich Fair, Memorial to 
Sir Isaac Bayley, Arbitration in Coal 
Trade, Mercantile Marine Memorial, 
Contentment in the Works, A Fixed 
Subsidy, Provident Funds, Religion in 
English Life and Private Enterprise in 
Building. 





Now, Sir, although they included 
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gome six or seven different and infallible 
solutions of the Coal Problem, I will 
wager that not one of these letters has 
made a direct and definite contribution 
to the happiness of any human being. 
My letter, on the other hand, might 
have preserved millions from loss, ill- 
temper, discouragement and drink. And 
you, Sir, will agree, Sir, I think, Sir, 
that as a serious contribution to a 
serious problem it deserved treatment 
a little less frivolous than that which 
it received. 

Mark you, Sir, the Racing Corre- 
spondent of Zhe Times took the problem 
seriously enough. Hearrived, upon the 
leader page, in unimpeachable prose, at 
the same conclusion as myself, that 
Colorado could not winthe Derby. But 
I did it in four lines, and it took him a 
column. And he deserves no credit, for 
no doubt he had access to my letter. I 
proved it by experience and sound sense, 
and he by a somewhat ridiculous though 
painstaking analysis of the organised 
nonsense called ‘“form,”’ which, as 
everyone knows, has about as much to 
do with the winning of the Derby as 
fife-flies. This magical “form” told 
him that neither Colorado nor Coronach 
could stay the course. I hate to rub it 
in, but these were two of the first three 
horses to finish the course on a par- 
ticularly “heavy ” day. 


But he went further. He wrote :— 


“T feel convinced” (italics mine) 
“that Swift and Sure or Finglas will 
win, with a preference for Swift and 
Sure. I take Lex as my third horse, 
and hope that the order at the finish 
will be— 

Swirrt anp Sure... 1 
PON. Soca ea 
Lex 

On the strength of this 1 placed my 
all on Swift and Sure. I hate to rub it 
in, but the order at the finish was in 
fact— 


EOROBAOMs - 05554 6 6 es l 
LANCEGAYE....... 2 
SRORADO. 4 6 ko ae 3 


Lex was last but one. Finis was 
seventh. So much for “form.” And so 
much for Rac. Corresp. So much also 
for D.A. Sport. Ed. 

And perhaps in future he will be 
teady to receive with a proper gravity 
the public-spirited advice of someone 
Who really does know something about 
the prospects of at least one horse in 
the race. 

But, Sir, there is one ‘right spot in 
this sorry business, Thiscorrespondence, 
im spite of its somewhat disturbing sug- 
ee of incipient bureaucracy and 
ormalism in that monument of private 
enterprise, has given me a new insight 





into the character of the great men who 


teen 
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WHAT OUR ANGLERS HAVE TO PUT UP WITH. 


“So you ’RE OFF AGAIN, SIR, FISHING ABOUT.” 








write The Times. It is now established 
thateven “Tbe Thunderer ” is human, not 
to say flippant, on occasion ; that Jove 
not merely winks but positively giggles. 
It is awful to think that even leader- 
writers may have been mixed up in this 
pleasant if ill-timed piece of persiflage. 
Men who every night of their lives pre- 
serve the nation from disaster, stabilise 
the franc, tranquillise India, reorganise 
China, revive the steel trade or rebuke 
the United States, were not ashamed to 
stoop to an inter-departmental joke, 
reminding one by its artless gaiety of 
the gambolling of Civil Servants. 

But, Sir, there is one other less com- 
fortable reflection. If the letters of 
Haddock can be received with such 
irreverence, what may not be the fate 
of the contributions of Bishops? Can 
it be that the familiar but inspired 
communications of economists and 





statesmen and divines, before they 








stagger the breakfast-tables of Kensing- 
ton, have been bandied from depart- 
ment to department in Printing House 
Square, and scrawled, maybe, with the 
impertinent ribaldries of D. A. Sport. 
Ed.? Can it be that there is a man 
in that office capable of scribbling a 
pleasantry upon a letter from Sir 
Josian Stamp? Perish the thought! 
you say. But, Sir, it will not perish. 
It lives, it grows, it festers. And I 
have no doubt, Sir, that after these 
revelations those great and wise ones 
who are accustomed to preserve our 
Empire by letters to the Press will 
think twice before they expose their in- 
timate thoughts to the staff of a paper 
so lost to all sense of dignity, and rather, 
Sir, address themselves to another and 
weightier Organ which | know, Sir, you 
would not wish me to name. 

Iam, Sir, Your obedient Servant, 
AP. 
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WITH BAT AND BALL AT HAVANA. 


Tue limelight thrown on the present 
series of Test Matches between England 
and Australia must not blind us to the 
fact that cricket, sporting and splendid, 
is being played in other parts of the 
world. In Cuba, for instance. 

I had thought of the place as chiefly 
notable for cigars and sugar and civil 
war. I am undeceived, however, by a 
two-column clipping from The Havana 
Post, in the form of a letter to the 

ditor, under the heading— 


Rerort or THe Victorious Cricker 
Crus or Esmeranpa. 


“ Allow me space,” writes the enthu- 
siastic correspondent, “to express the 
spirit of sportsmanship displayed by the 
United C.C, of Eemeralda in their con- 





test of three successive matches during 


mons, he left the bat with cheers from 
the spectators, the next to the bat was 
L, Bushy, commonly called (Rapido). 
He made three sharp hits, got 7 runs, 
and was stumped by the wicket keep, 
thus the game stood at 5 wickets for 
41 runs.” 

I like Rarrpo. I picture him a small 
man with a longish beard, very shrill- 
voiced and very quick on short runs. 

There was rather a collapse, appar- 
ently, after this, for about ten lines 
later we read :— 

“ This closed the first innings of the 
U.C.C, resulting at 11 wickets: 4 byes: 
total 46 runs.” 

Lunch was now served. 

Noevent of peculiar interest occurred 
when Cunagua went to the bat until 
6 wickets had fallen for 27, when the 
Odyssey becomes slightly involved. 


faith, 





“ After playing 4 balls from Wall- 


where to? “He lost faith in his F 
wickets left.” But why? It seems 
to me it is they who should have lost 


And what was he doing with thirteen 
wickets any way when the otherside only 
had eleven? And does “they retreated 
in great disorder before the fire of Brooks 
and Walleot”’ mean that “they went 
out ducks,” as my author would put it? 
Or did Brooks and Wallcot use the 
manlier argument of machine-guns? 
The whole affair is enveloped in con- 
fusion and dust. 

Much happier was the second engage- 
ment, with the FearlessC.C. of Nuevitas, 
which took place on Sunday the 4th. 
Good feeling and good fellowship sur- 
vived throughout. 

‘Great preparations were made for 
their accommodations, at their arrival, 
breakfast was given, which after a fine 





the Easter season.” 

The first contest was 
against the Cunagua 
Cricket Club, who ar- 
rived by the 9,20 train,) =. on 
and “ after a brief pre- 2 
paration were taken to ‘, 
the grounds.” The 
method of preparation 
is not stated, but one 
may be permitted to 
guess that there were} ~ 
cooling drinks, The} ~~~ 
business of the day now 
began. 

“ The captain and his 
umpire left no stone ~~ 
unturned in scrutinis- 
ing the ground, which 
was to their approval. 
The pavilion was well 
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UNDERSTAND THAT THE 
MOTOR-COACHES 18 BEING EXTENDED TO BABY-CARRIAGES, 





PRACTICE OF HAVING 


NAMES 


reception they were led 
off to the field of fame 
. «+» Cheers rang out 
as the judges took up 
their positions and call- 
ed out the first pair to 
the bat... Henry’s 
swift bowling was just 
how Wallcot wanted, he 
played so pretty yet so 
skillful... . J. A. Van- 
riel was called to the 
bat, and was doing his 
best, when a sharp leg 
broke in and got him, 
he ran out with one to 
thescore. ... L. Bushy 
(Rapido) started a ser- 
ies of hitting.... We 
now had two hard men 
in bat and two strong 


PAINTED ON 








arranged, and the spectators were under 
the able control of the field-marshal and 
secretary oftheclub, At 11.25 the toss 
was made, and the home team won it. 
Amid ringing cheers from the spectators 
they went to the bat.” 

This seems to me to be a spirited in- 
troduction, but the simplest continua- 
tion of the story, I submit, would have 
been to publish the score in the tabular 
method usually employed by the English 
Press. Our author, however, was far 
too much carried away by the spirit of 
sportsmanship for that. He takes his 
cricket like an Odyssey, and a rapid 
and eventful Odyssey too, 

When the first two Esmeralda wickets 
had fallen “the next pair to the bats 
were I, Brooks and C, Newell, Brooks 
was out with one run to his credit, and 
L.. Wilson was called to the bat. These 
were the picture of a fine pair, Newell 
had the bowlers as he wanted, and made 
the best of them, Wilson started a 
sharp series of hitting, he made 13 runs 

| to his eredit and was bouled by Sim- 





cot, third over, the wicket stumped 
Hure, the umpire. On the act, cried 
him out—he disputed, the two captains 
and two umpires met for a decision 
failing to decide the matter Captain 
Morris of the U.C.C. sent him to bat, 
for sportsmanship sake, he refused and 
drew off his men with 7 wickets 27 runs. 
He lost faith in his 6 wickets left out 
thus they retreated in great disorder 
before the fire of Brooks and Wallcot, 
thus ends the career of our first day's 
gis 0 weagll 

confess to being mystified. I will 
take it that it was not Hure the umpire 
who was stumped by the wicket, but 
Hure the captain of the Cunagua C.C. ; 
that it was the umpire who cried him 
out; that after his protest and the sub- 
sequent commission containing repre- 
sentatives from members of all parties 
appointed to inquire into the matter, 
he was requested for sportsmanship's 
sake to return to the bat. But what 
happened now? “ He refused and drew 





off his men.’ But where from, and 





~ 


bowlers.” 

Good old Rarivo! He made 21 this 
time. The total (for 11 wickets) was 64 
Lunch followed and then the Fearless 
C.C. went in. The Esmeralda score 
proved too much for them, and they 
were beaten, though by no means dis 
graced. 

“QO. 8. Blemmin was next called to 
the bat, he made a step out and was 
stumped by the W.K. It was Brooks 
who drew him out so far with a loggy 
half-break. Next to the bat was 
J. Hannen, he made good for himself, he 
was bouled by Wallcot for 7 runs.” 

M. Myers fared even worse. He “kept 
his wicket fine, but was caught in the 
long oft by Osburne, he came out 0. 
The Fearless C.C. were eventually dis- 
missed (as we should say) for 38. 

Lunch was now served (for the second 
time) and the home team had another 
knock, “which resulted at 16 overs, 
3 wickets, 23 runs.” Came then the 
hour for bouquets and banqueting. 








“At 6.00 p.m. a special dinner was 
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Youth (who has been asked to call). “I say, 

Cwee. “Writ, yes AND NO, I 
served, after which a hearty reception 
was given the strangers and were logi 
cally addressed" (Llike* logically") “by 
Captain Morris and Mr. P.C. James on 
their discipline andsporting propensities. 
These were responded by the captain 
and uinpire of the F.C.C. Long will 
be remembered the spirit that existed 
during the combat.” 

But I cannot help feeling that these 
speeches were a bit of a back-handed 
biow at the Cunagua crowd. 

The third match against the Sola C.C. 
was also, | am glad to say, devoid of 
any regrettable episode in the way of ill 
feeling. There was, however, one acci- 
dent, 

“Vanriel, after playing 2 overs and 
making 1 run, he was struck by a ball 
and had to be taken from the place.” 

Busny (commonly called Rapipo) 
Was also less success{ul than usual. He 
Was stumped by the W.K. for 5 runs. 
But the United Cricket Club of Esmer- 
alda is not easily daunted. 

“Next pair was Johnson and Z. Camp- 
bell, these were the staunts of the game. 
Two hew bowlers were put on, but in 
Spite of all Campbell came out with 26 
and Johnson with 10,” and the innings 
concluded with the score of “11 wickets, 

2 overs, 70 runs, 6 byes, total 76 
Points.” 
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WILD BEASTS HERE. 
DELAEVE IN 


Sona could do no better than 52. Once 
again the U.C.C, had a second knock ; 
but “at the fall of 3 wickets the hour of 
discussion came, we decided on the first 
innings which resulted in our favor,” 

Thus ended the sharpseriesof engage 
ments, I note that special praise should 
be given to G. Brooks and N, WALLcor 
of the United C.C, “ They bowled for 
the three days’ matches without substi 
tutes and kept up a fine average.” 

I could wish that the average had 
been given, because then we could have 
sottled that little point about the final 


j rout of Cunagua. 


But [ shall never smoke a Havannah 
cigar again without thinking of Captain 
Moras and L, Busny (Raripo). 

Ivor. 


More Aggressive Cricket. 
“ Twice with auccessive balls Gregory straight 
drove the bowler'’s head to the screen.’ 
Bristol Paper. 


May 14th.—One of Dick Turpin’s 


“« LONDON, 


in the Mayorship of London is a 


uccee sores 
traffic officer to-day He ia Sir Alfred Bower, 
former Lord Mayor. Sir Alfred tands in 


leet Street wearing a bowler hat and a rain 
coat, directing traffic in the réle of spec ial 
Canadian Paper. 


Dick Turpin 


policeman. ‘ 


It is a great tradition. 


of course made his fame as a holder-up 


of traffic. 








Do you GO IN FoR BIG GAMER HUNTING?” 
MY SURROUNDINGS EXPRESSING MY PERSONALITY.” 


ANOTHER SEX PROBLEM. 

[Speaking at the International Vegetarian 
Union Congress, Dr. Stavros Damoglou 
(Greece)... would say, without any hesitation 
or fear of contradiction, that who 
indulged in large quantities of cows’ milk 
developed the braims and mentality of a cow, 
and was only a cow in human form.” 

Daily Telegraph May 29/h ] 

O Doctor Stavros Damoatou, 
there's something I would put to you 

(I fear | am a carping fellow): 
Granted that what you say is true, 
Jane might turn cow and start to moo, 

But wouldn’t John be bull and 

bellow ? 


anyone 


How Happy could I be with Ether! 

lt is stated that the counter-attrac- 
tions of wireless are making eligible 
young men more and more reluctant to 
marry. AES 

“The hostess received in a gown of black 
and pink oral georgette."—Australian Paper. 
As frocks go it does not sound parti- 
cularly loud, 


“'The singing of Magna Sharta at Runny 
mede, near Windsor, by King John on June 
15th, 1215, will be commemorated this year 
on Sunday, June 20th.”—Se ts Paper, 

His pronunciation seems to have been 
no better than that of many modern 





vocalists. 
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Love in CHELSEA. 
{If Mr, Richarp ALDINGTON took to writing 
vers de socidlé.| 
Amabel. 
Tuan the gramophone on, Oscar. 
Wooden needle, please. 
Give me a cigarette. 
Thanks. 
I feel so tired. 
I must get some more cushions 
for this divan. 
Twenty 's not enough. 
I can feel the place where the springs 
were .... 
No, don’t kiss me. 


Oscar. 
Amabel!.... 
What shall we play ? 
GrrsHwin ?—Rhapsody in Blue? 
Mozart ?—Oboe Quartet? 
I say, 
Don't you mix them | 
You want an index. 


They call Gersawin the modern 
Mozart. 
Oscar. 
Who's they ? 
Amabel. 
Americans. 
Oscar. 
And Irvine Bern, 
He's the modern BEETHOVEN ? 
Amabel. 
I don't know. I can’t argue, 
I’m so tired. Another cushion, 
please. 
An aspirin, Oscar. 
No, don’t kiss me. 
Once I was so young, 
I toddled, 
Helping myself along 
By chairs and music-stools. 
Now IL am old 
(Ah, don’t contradict ! 
I am twenty-one) ; 
| walk from studio to studio, 
Fat, drink, 
Taxi from dance to dance, 
See Sxaw, Ipsen, Tconenov, 
O'Casry, 
PIRANDELLO; 
And sleep, 
With Freup as a bed-book. 
Once I was so young and slow, 
Now lam so oldand... 
No, I’m not banal. 
Reach me my aspirin, Oscar. 
No, don’t kiss me. 
Not yet. 
Oscar. 
T feel like that 


Sometimes, 


Fin-de-siéclish . . . getting old, too. 
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Twenty-five, don’t forget. 

Life ’s queer, don’t you think ? 
One dam thing 

And then another dam thing 
After another. 

Odtaa. 

It takes genius to fix life in a word ; 
And that 's what life is, 

O 


BS 
oe 
| 
Rass 
{He puts the Allegro dise oy 
the Quartet on the gramo- 
phone and sits by Amabel. 
There is music. 


Amabel, 
I liked that ; 
It made me hear, it made me see— 
What shall I say ?— 
Linnets in a dell of lilies, 
And you? 
Oscar. 
Butterflies in a maze of cherry- 
blossom, 
Or white mice 
In a treasury of pearls, 
If you know what I mean. 
By the way, is it so important 
To know what one means ? 
Amabel. 


You see, I'm a woman; 

I've no use for vagueness ; 

I’m twenty-one. 

You ’re pastel, I’m black-and- 
white. 

I don’t blame you for not knowing 

What life means ; 

But J know. 


Yes, kiss me, kiss me... 

Oh, my Dear, my Dear! 

The Rhapsody in Blue, 

Put that on. A steel needle. 

{Oscar starts the gramophone 

again. They sit smoking 
their cigarettes. There is 
American music. 

Now listen, listen, listen, 

You foolish boy. 

The stars reel in the blue void, 

The blue silence is shattered, 

The sky rains gentians. 

See, 

I would make for you a blue shade, 

A blue shade with my hair— 

If it wasn’t shingled .. . 

What are you thinking of, beloved? 

Oscar. 

Blue rats, 

Blue rats in empty vats 

In a distillery at midnight. 


[Oscar turns off the gramo- 
phone and Amabel lights 
the gas-ring under the 
kettle. W.K.S. 





NEW BONDAGE FOR OLD. 


“Men,” she sighed—“ men have all 
the luck.” 

* But think how we need it,” I urged, 
“ seeing you have all else and us as well 
—especially us.” 

*« And how little that all else is,” she 
sighed again, ‘‘ especially you.” 

“Ah,” I exclaimed, echoing her sigh- 
only mine was of relief—*I thought 
‘hee were going to say ‘espocially 
rocks.’ ” 

‘“*] wasn’t thinking one bit of frocks,” 
she asserted ; and when I looked incredu- 
lous, for this did not seem likely, she 
went on: “Only of stockings and of 
the intolerable luck of men who haven't 
got to wear them.” 

* But we have and we do,” I pointed 
out with dignity. “May I,” I asked, 
this time with modesty, “remind you of 
myself in plus-fours ?” 

“Those aren't stockings,” she de- 
clared with some contempt, “only 
mufflers that have strayed from the 
throat to wrap themselves round the 
leg. I meant—but have you never 
noticed the stockings of to-day?” 

“In Bond Street and in Piccadilly,” 
I assured her, “ it is at times impossible 
to notice anything else.” 

“Only because you look,” she rebuked 
me gravely. 

“It may be the reason,” I confessed ; 
*T hadn't thought of that before.” 

‘And I only wish,” she added, sud- 
denly quite vicious, “* you had them to 
pay for, cash down too, because some- 
how, though one may get a new gown 
on credit where one isn’t known, yet 
they always expect stockings to be paid 
for on the spot, even before the ladders 
come.” 

“ Cruel,” I said. 

‘And what makes it worse,” she 
wept on with an almost passionate re- 
gret, “is that at first it seemed as though 
woman had won her liberty at last.” 

« But didn’t woman do that,” I asked, 
“when she won the vote? or wasn’t it 
rather about the time when Apam lost 
his liberty, which was when he woke 
and found Evr there?” 

“Oh, of course, there's the vote, and 
quite right too,” she agreed vaguely, 
“only so tiresome when Tom will worry 
my life out to go and vote for the man 
he wants to get in, and it's always 
when I’m ever so busy—with things 
that really matter too—and then it's 
soawkward if youcan’tremember which 
is which, like poor dear Blanche, so she 
chose the one with the nice name, and 
it turned out he was a Bolshevik or 
something awful. They say it’s why 
her husband went to India, but I don't 
believe that. No, what I meant was 





darning.” 
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“Darning!"” I echoed, a little be- 
wildered. “ Why darning?” 

“Ah, men never knew,” she murmured 
with gentle reproach, ‘ never knew nor 
eared. But when skirts were long and 

ts were worn, and the twain met, 
then one darned—darned.” 

“Did one?” I asked a little doubt- 
fully, for I had known her in those days 
and I could not believe it. : 

e Well,” she confessed, “at any rate 
— felt one ought. When you were a 
ittle girl you had to, unless you could 
ieee to rip the hole across when no 

€ was looking and make it really and 


truly too big; and even that wasn’t too 
safe, 


Ne 
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1GK ME WITH CHANGE FOR A THREEPENNY-BIT ? 


I wanT TO TELEPHONE.” 





who have toiled and darned and darned 


and toiled again, knowing that in the 
secrecy of skirt and boot all mending 
was permitted ! Then evolution brought 
to us short skirts, low slippers and pink 
stockings, and, like all essentially evil 
things unable to bear the light of day, 
darning perished in a night, so to speak. 
And it seemed that the years of bondage 
were over.” 

« And they weren't?” 

“They were only beginning,” she 
sighed; “for indeed there is little left 
in life but buying new stockings. And 
you need at least a score to match every 
new hat or new frock or new complexion 
that you happen to have.” E.R. P. 


” 





Our Cynical Journalists. 


} 


| 


“Though essentially a religious man, Mr. | 


~ has made many friends.” 
Provincial Paper. 

“More people than ever before made their 
way to mountain and fell,”—Hvening Paper. 
We are always sorry to hear of these 
holiday casualties. 

“The management are fortunate in owning 
a fine stretch of lawn adjacent to the building 
and they are to be complimented upon their 
foresight in installing an eighteen-hour mini- 
ature golf course for the benefit of patrons,” 

Suburban Paper. 

It is too long. We shall be having :« 





golfers’ strike next. 


; 
| 
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| will instantly understand that the term 


| similarly haut trou will be hailed by the 


| French language will be called for and 
_ a more thorough enjoyment secured for 


| fice it then to say that 


| who 
| ceeds in frustrating her 
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PARIS IN LONDON. 

Tne experiment of staging a play to 
be done in its original French by an 
all-British company has suggested to 
us that the idea must be carried further 
in order to secure popularity with Eng- 
lish playgoers. It seems to us that the 
only way in which a lasting taste for 
French plays in our theatres can be 
achieved is to cause the characters to 
employ English idioms and colloquial- 
isms translated literally into French. 
Thus, when a member of the cast alludes 
to another asa bouchonnier, the audience 


of approbation, “ corker,” is intended ; 


stalls as “ top-hole.” In this way only 
the most elementary knowledge of the 





all parts of the house, 
At the same time we 
realise that even the 
Russian ballet leans 
upon & synopsis. Suf- 


the following play deals 
with the schemings of 
a mercenary mother 
and her confidante to 
secure & husband for 
her daughter, Venise, 
ultimately suc- 


designs by a simple if 
unpleasant expedient. 


Les MAncHanns pr 
VENISE. 


The Lady. “ 
DIDN'T YER WEAR YER BOATER?” 





(Comedy in one Act, adapted from the 
wiginal version, by Jean Les.agueur, as 
played at the Thédtre des Fldneurs). 


Personnel. 


Mme. Violette Lapoupée 
Venise Lapoupée (sa fille). 
La Baronne de Guerze. 
Sctxs—Le Salon de Mme. Lapoupée, 
a Paris, Mme. Lapoupée s'est assise 
sur une chatse, temps Louis XLV. 
Hille tricote une sauteuse de soie bleue. 
La Baronne s'est penchée sur wun 
divan, rien faisant. 
Mme. Lapoupée. Comment ¢a va, 
vieille grasse-téte ? 
La Baronne. Ainsi-ainsi. Et vous ? 
Mme. L. Pleine des haricots. (La 
cloche sonne.) Dieu! VoilA la porte. 
(a sera Mademoiselle Thévenet—voila 
une fille haut-trou! Une déchirante! 
Une bouchonniére! Mais sa mére, mon 
mot ! 
La B. 
Rapide ? 
Mme. L. Je l'appelle “La Grande 
Vitesse.” 
La B. Hah! Bt aa fille? 


Ne eR None 


(fumant). Chaude, hein ? 


Mme. L. La Petite Vitesse. (La 
cloche sonne encore.) Je la permettrai 
dedans moi-méme, 

La B. Vous n’avez pas des domes- 
tiques, pauvre vieille chose ? 

Mme. L. Oui, une. Mais il est son 
jour dehors. (A la porte externe) Gaga, 
mon ancien étain de fruits! Ange 
antique! entrez,entrez! (Avec un change- 
ment de ton) Oh... une télégramme 
... qui sur la terre——? (Mile lit a 
haute voix) “Arrive pour tasse thé 
quatres heures espére V. sera sortie 
toutes nouvelles quand rencontrons 
amitiés Robert.” (Au garcon) Pas de 
réponse. Mon Robert .. .! 

La B (a elle-méme). Robert... 
Phew |! 

Mme. L. (dla Baronne), Pauvre petite 
Venise! Toujours la troisiéme roue de 
la voiture, toujours la rdle de groseille! 

La B. (revenant aridement a son 
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La B. Réellement, Mademoiselle! 

Mme, L. Mcours, murs! Demande 
donc pardon 4 la Baronne. 

Ven. Pas si je le connais! (Avec un 
demi-rirve acidulé) Vous avez déji choisi 
mon mari entre vous deux sans doute ? 
Est-ce permis connaitre son nom ? 

La B. Qu'elle a une joue. Sauce ré 
doutable, je l'appelle ! 

Ven. Archets des violons! 

Mme. L, (a sa fille). Chérie, mime a 
l'heure onziéme il y en a encore quel 
ques éligibles 4 choisir, Henri Smit... 
ti pue de l'argent! 

Ven. Ah bah! 
‘« domi-monsieur,” 

Mme. L. Alors, Paul Manet ? 

Ven, Oui, et la comité de son “club” 
l'a noireballé hier. 

La B. “ Noireballé?” 

Ven. Pillulé, 


Mme. L. Elle est un cas sans espoir! 


Henri! Voila un 











ALY, YOU PON'T LOOK RIGHT FOR THE RIVER 


“| ~[ Elle fonde en larmes 

Ven. Tu as tort. Tu 
penses, je vois, que je 
déteste les hommes. Je 
les adore-——— 

Mme lL, Comuinn ? 
eS Ven. — & un tel 
point, que j'ai pris un 
amant. (Mme Lapoupée 
> sa tourne couleur de prune.) 
Justement comme tu as 
fait, Maman. 

Mme. L. Ah-h! Que 
ferai-je? 

Ven. Ferme ta bouche, 
je n'ai pas fini. Ta 
maniére de vie est con 
naissance communale, 
mais tu espérais A tirer 


somE'ow., Wy 








premier sujet). Ah! Les domestiques, 
ils ne sont pas une affaire pour rire. 

Mme L. Vous gagez votre vie que 
non, 

La B. (riant). Vous étes un eri! On 
est-co que vous avez cueilli cette ex- 
pression ? 

Mme. L. Kin Amérique. 
étoiles ot des barres. 

La B. Bt méme du queue de coq! 
Pour moi, j'ai un soif que je ne voudrais 
céder & personne, 

Mme. L. (mélangeant du whisky-et- 
soda), Dites quand, 

La B. .... Quand! 
lV'affaire Venise. 

Mme. L. L'affaire! Elle ne s'occupe 
des affaires, mal chance! Elle apportera 
mes cheveux gris avec chagrin A la 
tombe. 

La B, Je vois bien que, puisque votre 
fille devient longue aux dents, il est 
hauttemps qu'elle accrochaitun homme. 

Les portiéres se reculent et la forme de 

Venise Lapoupée se fait voir. 

Venise. Merci, merci, Baronne. Et 

la méme chose i yous avec des pro- 


La terre des 


Kt maintenant, 





tubérances ! 


la laine 4 travers mes yeux! Et tu jettes 
un paroxysme A cause que j'ai l'inten- 
tion A faire la méme chose. Jo te dis, 
ici et maintenant, que je vivrai ma vie 
i moi! 

La B. (ricanant). La touche Henatk 
Jusen—La Maison de la Poupée. 

Mme. L. Fausse amie! Serpent aux 
fines herbes ! 

La B. (glacialement), Aprés cela il ne 
reste que prendre mon départ. 

{La cloche sonne 

Mme. lL. Qui est cela ? 

Ven. Mon amant! Entre done, Robert. 
Voici ma mére; mais tu la connais bien, 
n'est-ce-pas ? 

Mme. L. Roser! 

La B. (enchantée, et la figure rayon 
nante de rancune). Quelle solution char 
mante ! {Elle balaye dehors. 

(Rrpwav.) 








Commercial Candour. 


From a cinema advertisement :— 
“ When you have seen ‘ The ———-' you will 
realise that the almost a in film pro 
duction has been achieved—it will ranklo in 
your memory for ever."—New Zealand Paper. 
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Parent (lo offspring whose hat has been snatched by elephant), “ Siuty Kip! 
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Wort YER WANT TO LET 'IM DO THAT ror?” 


SELF-DENYING STARS. 


(1t is stated that before leaving for Australia M, CuaLtarine tried on ten new suits at his tailor s in Savile Row.) 


Tne greatest basso of all time, about to cross the seas 
And with his art electrify the far Antipodes, 

Has lately paid a visit, so the papers let us know, 

To a firm of famous tailors who reside in Savile Row, 


The mere intention in itself is what we might expect 
From one who can’t afford to lose sartorial self-respect ; 
But, oh! 'tis simply tragic and it cuts us to the core 
To learn the suits he ordered were only half-a-seore ! 


The wardrobe of our good Queen Bess ran to three 

: hundred frocks; 

Ex-Katser Bin of uniforms had never ending stocks ; 
But here's an Emperor of Song, colossal and sublime, 
Who only buys ten paltry pairs of trousers at a time! 


Now, if this were a special or an isolated case, 
We might perhaps regard it with a calm and cheerful 
face: 
in these days of stringency we see on every side 
roofs of this painful shortage in equipment multiplied. 
g uly 


For instance, Mr. Bamberger, whom critics used to praise 

As the heir of Paganini, now has fall’n on evil days 

And sold his priceless fiddle, which the Empraxor Nero 
played 





etn 


During the conflagration that Rome in ruins laid. 


Then a wonderful contralto, one of our brightest stars, 
Has lately been obliged to part with nearly all her cars 
Except two twenty /ninety-five eight-cylinder saloons 
And a trumpery four-seater which hasn't got “ balloons.” 


Next an eminent conductor, who is in the foremost 
flight, 

In a suit of old blue flannels appeared the other night, 

Sporting by way of neckwear what suggested to the eye 

A dissipated bootlace and not a butterfly. 


Again, a song composer whose repute ia still immense, 
Who seemed to stand securely on the heights of opulence, 
Whene'er upon the Seottish moors a holiday he needs 
Relies, alas! exclusively on pre-war boots and tweeds. 


Worse still, a saxophonist, whom I certainly should choose 

As the fruitiest exponent of the stincopated Muse, 

Has sold his Mayfair mansion with its stately marble 
halls, 

Removed his son from Eton and sent him to St. Paul's, 


So, though the Russian idol's forced frugality we mourn, 

Let us reserve a tear or two for artists native-born 

Who in these desolating days of economic stress 

Are foreed to be penurious in their pleasures and their 
dress, 








; 























| she murmured, 
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"LOGICAL NOVELS. 
V.—THE ZOOLOGICAL, 
GAMA OF THE CROCODILES, 

On a sandbank in the upper waters 
of the White Nile, nearly submerged 
but for her wicked twinkling eyes, lay 
old Cleopatra, mother and queen of 
crocodiles. 

Half in the water, half on the sand 
was the recumbent figure of a man. 
Black-haired, bronzed, he looked like 
some god of the ancient riyer, the more 
superhuman because with idle fingers 
he stroked the face and jaws of the 


his head he uttered the primordial war- 
cry of the male crocodile. Then, spear 
in hand, he dived, and, swimming under 
the water, he pursued his enemy until 
Osiris shot out of sight. Returning 
with easy strokes he flung himself on 
the sandbank. 

See, O my mother, how he fears 
me!” 

** Nevertheless it is time that thou 
returnedst to thine own people. It is 
fitting thou choose a mate among thine 
own women. No crocodile bride for 
thee.” 





Gama knitted his dark browsina frown. 





disappointed, for all my eggs were 
addled, I proclaimed a truce between 
thee and the crocodiles. I set thee on 
this sand-bank. I nourished thee on 
goat’s-flesh. I taught thee to dive and 
swim as never yet man-child had done 
these things. But now the time has 
come that we must part. Return to 
thine own land, my son.” 

Again the tears coursed down those 
hard cheeks and again Gama clung 
about the great neck. Then for a second 
he remained arrested, gazing across the 
sand towards a white speck. Old 
Cleopatra’s eyes followed his. They 





great crocodile beside him. 

He wore a tunic of croco- 
dile-skin and held in one hand 
a spear. When he spoke it 
was in the language of the 
crocodiles, the oldest language 
on earth. 

“Oh, mother, why are you 
sad?” he asked; ‘ you have 
not spoken to your son since 
the moon over the temple 
was a crescent.” 

The old crocodile made no 
answer, but large tears welled 
from her eyes and slowly 
trickled down her leathery 
cheeks. The lad threw one 
vigorous arm about her neck. 

“Oh, mother, tell me your 
grief.” 

Old Cleopatra spoke at last, 
brokenly. 

“My son, my man-child,” 
“alas, the 
time has come when thou 
must leave us. Iam growing 
old. I cannot always protect 
thee. Even my great tail and 
my teeth cannot save thee 
from the young lords of the 
river. Thou art no crocodile, 
Gama, and they know it. 
Long have I fostered thee, 
but my sister’s son, Osiris, is 
becoming more powerful each 
day. He vows to rule these 


I GAVE A 








Lady of House (to tramp). “ AREN’T YOU THE SAME MAN THAT 


WHOLE CAKE TO LAST WEEK?” 


Tramp. “No, I AIn’? THE SAME MAN} AN’ WOT’S MORE, MY 
DOCTOR SAYS I NEVER WILL BE THE SAME MAN AGIN.” 


twinkled in her head, 

‘Tis the white woman,” 
she said. “Tell her in thy 
speech that she comes too 
near the water. The old man, 
her father, digs in the sand. 
These people of thine are like 
the foxes and the badgers, 
they dig in the earth. Go to 
her, my son.” 

Gama was instantly obe- 
dient. A noiseless dive and 
he swam under water to the 
bank. But as he lifted his 
head among the reeds his 
heart seemed tocease beating. 

For the sigh! before him 
was one of unconscious hid- 
eous peril, ‘The girl in white 
had come near the water; she 
was stooping to fill her little 
pot. She was an artist and 
must needs have water for 
her paints. In her young 
white innocence she took no 
heed of the ugly submerged 
head so near her delicate silk- 
cladleg. Blithelyshestooped. 
Horribly the jaws opened. 

With the crocodile-man to 
think was to act. Like a fly- 
ing-fish he leapt above the 
water and the reeds and 
landed on his enemy’s back. 

Then there began such a 
fight as no human eye has 


“ 








waters. He hates thee. He has hated 
thee ever since he was an egg. Even 
thy spear will not always save thee, 
my man-child.” 

Gama’s wonderful Nile-green eyes 
grew troubled. 

“T have no fear of the crocodiles, but 
I know they hate me. Osiris has spread 
a rumour that I would be their king. 
But I do not fear him—ah!” 

With a swift movement the crocodile- 
man drew his feet up on the sandbank 
and raised his spear to strike as a scaly 
form shot through the waters and an 
ugly snout was lifted close to him. The 
enemy had missed. 

Gama stood there poised, a young 
Nile god, a perfect reptile man. Lifting 


“Who are my own people?” he 
asked, ‘1 barely know my history.” 

“Thy father was an English lord, 
my son, a mighty crocodile in his own 
country. But in his rashness he went 
boating on my waters. The boat up- 
set; he and thy mother 

“Ah! stop. Do not tellme. I know 
how the people of my adoption rend 
the flesh from the bone. I cannot bear 
it. Mother, you did not er 

“No, I did not touch them. I was 
gorged with Egyptian fellah at the 
time. It was my brother-in-law, thy 
crocodile uncle, who... but never mind. 
Thou, a little white infant, fellest into 
the river with them, and, being curious 
about thee and withal being lonely and 











witnessed; nay, not even on the Films. 
Before the terrified white girl the two 
enemies fought to the death, the croco- 
dile lashing his tail, snapping his hor- 
rible jaws; the man leaping, lunging, 
striking with his swift spear. 

At last, as the Egyptian sunset dyed 
the skies, the waters of the Nile grew 
red with blood and the monster sank 
out of sight. Exhausted the crocodile- 
man fell senseless at the girl's feet. _ 

Bending over her demi-god, her glor'- 
ous human reptile, she murmured en- 
dearing words— ss 

“My Perseus, my life-preserver ! 

He raised his head and his Nile-green 
eyes met her blue ones. 








“It is nothing,” he said; “ please 
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REMEMBER HE'S A BACHELOR.” 





Small Boy (to Mother, with whom he is going to tea at his Housemaster's). “Now LOOK HERE, MOTHER—YOU 'RE NOT TO DISCUSS 
FOR GOODNESS’ SAKE 














don't mention it. Or—parlez-vous fran- 
a noselle ? Iin'y apasde quoi.” 
“You—you are English!” she ex- 
ey y glish she ex 
“Yes,” he said simply; “ though half 
a crocodile, you will find me in the 
English peerage.” 
«3 Come,” she said, “ my father is ex- 
cavating inthe temple. He must thank 
you. i am bewildered. You seem a god 
—a Nile god—yet you speak English.” 
Tall and beautiful the erocodile-man 
stood before her clad in a leather tunic, 
which would have been passed by the 
most severe censor of mixed-bathing 
costumes. 
“True,” he answered. 
I will tell you my history. You must 
know that, though I have passed twenty 
years in the Nile, I have managed to 
Secure a good English education. Do 
you see yonder little tent ?” 
os girl nodded. 

2at contains my books. Some I 
gathered from deve thas were upset ; 
some were thrown by bored readers 
oon their house-boats. My own 
~~ letter-bricks I discovered in 
on _ They had long been buried, 

came upon them. With these 


** As we walk 





and Reading Without Tears I have 
—_————____ 





taught myself to read and write 
fluently.” 

“But your speech ? 
Oxford accent.” 

The crocodile man smiled down at 
her. 

“Ah!” he said, “you notice it? I 
have made a habit of following all 
house-boats at night when I was un- 
observed. By listening to the people 
who leaned over the rails I picked up 
my pronunciation. If any under- 
graduates or clergy were upon these 
boats I made a point of listening to 
them. You see?” 

She looked up at him shyly. 

“There is my father, he is digging 
there—always digging. Come—he must 
thank you.” 

“ But you, my white flower of the 
desert, whose name I do not know, it 
is to you I turn. Only hand-in-hand 
with you can I meet the turmoil of a 
London season, the strange new world 
of my inheritance.” 

Stephanie Ann Carter held out her 
hand, marvelling at the fine chivalry 
and tenderness of this young reptile, 
this prince of crocodiles. 

« Ask father,” she said softly. 


You have an 





(The further adventures of Gama 





will be found [Outside Punch, if any- 
where.—Ep.]| in Gama the Reptile, The 
Home-coming of Gama, The Daughter 
of Gama.) W. M. L. 








“ Tours. 
Seven Days Paris and Bottlefields, private 
car, £15 15 0,”—Daily Paper. 
American visitors will doubtless note 
this attractive offer. 


ibid ails 


From an article on the Derby :— 
“But he experts and form were wrong.” 
Evening Paper. 
And, as far as our observations went, 
the she experts as well. 


“In order to assist the movement, the 
Tasmanian Prohibition League has engaged 
the services of Mr. Ern Trotman, who is well 
known as a comedian of a very high order.” 

Local Paper, 
But the Tasmanians will find, if they 
get it, that Prohibition is no joke. 

From a broadcasting programme:— 

“ 8.55.—All Stations exeept Aberdeen. The 
Week’s Good Cause.”—Sunday Paper. 

What has the granite city done to 
deserve these constant insinuations 
against its generosity ? 
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WE 
Ay 


The Field. “ How's tHat?” 
Umpire (the local barber). ““ NExT GENT, PLEASE.” 








SHE-SHANTIES. 
“IT Go att GIRLISH WHEN I SEE 
THE Moon.” 
I can’t understand 
Why you're holding my hand, 
And I feel that I need your advice ; 
I’m modern, I’m hard, 
Soft sentiment barred, 
I'm a mixture of acid and ice. 
I ‘ve done with romantical rot, 


I'd rather be high-brow than not ; 


And in practice I can’t understand, 


Captain, 
How he comes to be holding my 
hand. 


| Why do I go girlish the moment I see 
| A maltt’ry officer looking at me? 


i 
' 
} 
} 
| 
} 


And yet I’m beginning to think, | 


Sir, 
I must have a curious kink; 


For I go all girlish when I see the moon, 
And somebody's playing a sugary tune ; 


I gaze at the heavenly spheres 


With persons who bore me to tears ; 


I’m soppy and silly 
As any young filly, 
I giggle and wriggle and swoon. 
And when I go girlish and gay 


There's no knowtng what I may say, 


But I always regret it next day, 
So don't let us look at the moon ! 


I’m not one that takes 
A fancy to sheikhs, 

I belong to the Sensible School ; 
Though never so tender, 
The masculine gender 

I spurn as a general rule ; 

n theory | richly despise 


The muscular man with blue eyes, 








I think it is quite on the cards 
I shall marry aman tn the Guards, 
Though deep down I hanker 
For some discreet banker— 
What can be the matter with me ? 
For I want to be gloomy and grave, 
But I find that I cannot behave 
When I get téte-d-téte with the 
brave— 
So I hope that you’re not a V.C. 


My serious side 
Is a matter of pride, 
I am quite at my best in a slum; 
Five days in the week 
I work and I speak 
For the Blind or the Deaf or the 
Dumb ; 
I constantly sing in the choir, 
And findall the hymns forthe Squire, 
And yet now and then and again, 
Charles, 
Things happen I cannot explain ;— 


For I go ali girlish on Saturday night ; 
A Saturday seems to unbalance me quite; 


I simply will not go to bed, 

I want to be fondled and fed, 
Though all through the outing 
My conscience is shouting, 





right!” 





it's not} 


And when I go girlish like that 
I do things I'm horrified at, 


For I fancy it's Saturday night. 


“LG. Inrenps Kerepine His 


“ Mr. Harris, a clerk in the Midland Bank, 
Old Broad Street, London, drew Colorado im 
the London Stock Exchange Sweep on the ad- 
vice of his sister, and wins more than £10,000.” 

Provincial Paper. 
We were advised to draw Coronach, 
but the manager of our office sweep- 
stake did not encourage us in this 


project. 


“ Waxtep.—Two fully trained, stout, round 
built, young Gulattaloowala male elephants 
with long trunks, straight tails, twenty fingers, 


| 
| 
So I'd better go back to the flat, 
| 
| 


Headline in Guernsey Paper. 
But our contemporary’s printer (prob- 
ably an Asquithite) had other views. 





A. P. H. 





(if possible) black coloured, good eyes, long | 


tusks, height not less than 11 feet, without 
Nagni where Mahoot sits. 


Tenders should be 


sent to:—The Wazir of Poonch State, Poonch 
(Kashmir). For any further particulars apply 
to :—The Wazir of Poonch State, Poonch. 


Indian Paper. 


Mr. Poonch would be very glad to oblige 
his brother potentate, but unfortunately 
he has at present run out of this class 


of animal. 











———t 
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LIBERTY AND LICENCE. 


Brrrannta (to Young Egypt). “I GAVE YOU PLENTY OF ROPE, BUS IF sig Mga spate TO 
USE SOME OF IT TO BIND THE HANDS OF JUSTICE I SHALL HAVE TO TAKE l 


; aye > th: of a number 
{The British President of the Cairo Assize Court has resigned as a protest against the acquitt ul Ly that tribunal ; 
of Egyptians implicated in political murders and other crimes.} 
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Villager (relating his experiences in 1 
OVER BY A Can, TRUM, 'R Dip BOUND ‘Is 
“All THAT'S THK 


Wiseacre LAW 


a 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
Tuesday, June 1st.-—Some Members 
of the House of Commons returned to 
their labours stimulated rather than 
soothod hy their little holiday. Mr, 
WALLHEAD was generous with his life 
like imitations of a nestful of young 
ravens surprised by a wild cat. Viscount 
BANDON, whose suggestion that the 
decisions of the Food Council as to 
prices should be exhibited in Post 
fhices was turned down as “ unneces 
sary, hurled his supplementary ques 
tion at the Peesipent or tum Boarp 
or Trape in tones of such aggressive 
scorn that the astonished Minister 
could hardly stutter out his further 


mply. 
Jolonel Lanne ox, who usually sounds 
to the Gallery as if he were being 
strangled by his collar, became almost 
audible as he assured Hon. Membors 
that he would be charmed to examine 
into any cases of profiteering in coal 
that they brought to his notice, Finally, 
t. Jack Jones sang as much of the 
chorus of “The Red Flag" as the 
Sreakur could stand, the occasion of 
the song being the entry of Mr, Ganp 
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ORN AFORK ‘t 





/\\\ + 


midan) “THE TRAPFIO THER / ei YoU. ONE DAY 1 WAS KNOCKED 


RAN OVER ME," 


18 BOMETHING, 


Member for But the principal turn was provided 
by Mr. Tountoxe. Mr. Taumrsa is tired 
of saying * Coo, coo, coo,"’ and had spent 
Whitsuntide practising a more strident 
note. With an effort—for he is natur- 
ally a polite young man—-he told the 
UnpenSrcretary ror Forman Arrarns 
that his answer, something about the 
three Englishmen recently convicted in 
l’rance of espionage, was a‘ diplomatic 
falsehood.” Called upon to withdraw 
theunparliamentary word, Mr. Tourthe 
heroically declined, but agreed, at the 
Speaker's invitation, to withdraw him- 
self. 

The Vote for the Ministry of Mines 
enabled Mr. Ramsay MacDownanp to 
give his views on the coal crisia 
“What bas the Government done?” 
was the burden of his complaint. The 
Government, one gathered, bad done 
nothing, and done it very well from the 
mine-owners’ point of view. Anyway 
there had been too much insistence on 
the reduction of wages and nothing 
definite about the combination of pite, 
which was the main essential to recon- 
struction. Mr. MacDonanp then out- 
lined what in bis opinion the Govern 
ment ought to be doing, to wit, keeping 


NER, the new Socialist 
Hammersmith, North, 
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the miners and owners “negotiating 
across the table.” It would be his job 
to see that they did it. 

Mr. Hopxryson proceeded to assert 
that the miners and not the mine-owners 
were responsible for the delay and the 
deadlock that had led up to the general 
strike. A most irritating person, this 
Mr. Horxrxson, who talks at the Labour 
Back benches—nay, at all the benches, 
Front and Back—as if they were the 
denizens of the village infant 
school, and, having thus goaded 
them into hastily challenging his 
assertions, whips out chapter and 
verse and utterly annihilates and 
discomforts them. Hethen stands 
them in the corner complete with 
dunces’ caps. One got the im- 
pression that next tothe mentality { 
of his honourable friends above 
the Gangway the thing Mr. Hop- |i 
KINSON most contemned was the |i 
“sloppy eyewash” of the Coal 
Commission Report. His own ' 
recommendation was to abolish 
the law limiting work in coal- 
mines to seven hours a day and 
leave the parties concerned to 
fight it out by themselves. 

Mr. Luoyp Grorce, who spoke 
next, asserted that in his and the 
general opinion the coal-owners, 
far from being the self-sacrificing 
pet lambs of Mr. Hopxtnson’s S$3 
painting, had been “very diffi- 
cult.” His idea of what should 
be done, he told the House, was 
that the Government should get 
out its own Bill to reconstruct 
the coal industry, leaving the 
wages and hours questions to be 
settled during the course of the 
Bill’s progress through the House. 

Mr. Batpwin made it clear that 
he proposed to adopt none of the 
suggestions propounded. He re- 
fused to keep on playing the hon- 
est but too assiduous broker be- 
tween the parties concerned until 
the “ never never spirit had eva- 
porated,” as Mr. Luoyp GrorGE 
had put itin 1921. Wisdom, the 
Prime Minister added 
sententiously, was a plant of slow 
growth, but he assured the House that 
once it bobbed up above ground he 
would be around with the Government 
watering-can, into which, he intimated, 
some liquid fertiliser in the shape of 
additional subsidy might have to be 
poured. 

Wednesday, June 2nd.—Shall a public 
body which receives grants from the 
public funds be entitled to insist that 
all itsemployees shall be trade unionists? 
This difficult and delicate question was 
propounded to the Minister or HEALTH 
by Captain Suaw, who intimated that 














of Master Shallow). 
£PARE ME THE GREAT ONES.” 
Kine Henry IV. (Part I1.), Act. IIT., Scene 2. 

rather (Mr. Liroypy GrorGe wirh Mr. Masterman, Mr. McCurvy, 


it was time the Government. brigade 
“with cold cascade " quenched the pro- 
selytising zeal of the Tottenham Dis- 
trict Council. Sir Kixasney Woop, 
type of true Conservatism kept under, 
replied noncommittally that he would 
convey the suggestion to his chief. 
Lieut.-Commander Kenworthy, who 
represents Mrs. Grundy in the House of 
Commons, has had his eye on the vari- 
ous societies who have been performing 





THE 
Sir John Falstaff (reviewing his recruits at the house 


“SHALLOW” CABINET. 


“GIVE ME THE SPARE MEN, 


Dr. MacNaMaRA AND Lorp BEAvuCcHAMP.) 


uncensored stage plays on Sunday. To 
elude the Crnsor’s deodorizing blue 
pencil such plays must be privately per- 
formed, but the privacy has in many 
cases been nominal. Now, however, 
the Home Secrerary explained, the 
Lorp CHAMBERLAIN has issued “ new 
conditions for the guidance of licensees 
which will remove any further cause for 
complaint.” 6 

The Speaker having read the K1xq’s 
Message announcing the continuance of 
the existing state of emergency for an- 
other month, Sir W. Joynson-Hicxs 





moved the customary address of thanks. 
Such a motion is usually opposed, de- 
corously and without heat, by the Op- 
position Front Bench, but nowadays the 


ei 


Opposition Front is at the back, where 


a 


Mr. Kirkwoop, type of true Socialism 


that won’t be kept under by anything 
but the Speaker's hose (and not always 
by that), sits, like Marrnew Arnotp’s 
shepherd, among his bawling mates. 
Mr. MacDonatp made the plea that, 
as we were all behaving like little 
gentlemen, it was most insulting 
to flaunt emergency powers in our 
long-suffering faces. He strongly 


vations made by certain magis- 


in complimenting us all on be- 
having like true Englishmen—he 
begged our pardons, true Britons 
—but added that there were one 
or two painful exceptions. In 
any case he did not see his way 


gency Regulations. 
with Mr. MacDonatp that poli- 
- tical utterances “such as had been 
reported from the Bench during 


ithe 


undesirable. 
and there ensued a scene which 


strong-minded schoolmaster keep- 
ing order among a small swarm 
of urchins in an 
} school. Mr. 
to know if he would be in order 
in criticising the conduct of the 


who then tried to put the ques- 


first have (figuratively) to spank 
Messrs. MacLean, Krrkwoop, 
SrepHeNn and Bucwanan and put 
them back in their seats. Mr. 
Kirkwoop was the noisiest and 
most irrelevant offender, his griev- 
ance apparently being that his 
dear comrade, Mr. SaAkLATVALA, 


AND 


who had uttered much louder and more 
seditious shrieks, was still at 


nasty things Davy says are rendered 
he says them. 


in class, the House debated and rejected 
various amendments to the Motion to 
continue the Emergency Regulations. 
Figures produced by the Home SEcRE- 
TARY showed that during the genera 


n 





strike our careful Communists had been 


criticised the administration of | 
certain regulations and the obser- | 


trates in connection therewith. | 
The Home Secretary joined with | 
the LEADER OF THE Opposition | 


| 


to dispensing with the Emer. | 
He agreed | 


the last fortnight’ were most 
Thereupon Mr. Bucnanay arose, | 
strongly suggested a patient but | 


elementary | 
BucuaNan wanted | 


K1nG in issuing the proclamation. 
“Certainly not,’ said the Speaker, | 


tion, but found that he would | 


The Speaker having restored order | 


had been imprisoned while he himself, | 


large. | 
The explanation is of course that the | 


completely innocuous by the funny way | 
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She. “I say, Mas, Tunne-Howirzer 18 80ME ARMFUL!” 
He. “Yes, soz 'S A VERY CONFUSING PERSON TO DANCE WITH. SHE ALWAYS SEEMS SO MUCH CLOSER TO YOU THAN YOU ARE TO HER.” 
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guilty of all the sedition-mongering, but 
none of the disorderly conduct; and 
Mr, Lansbury learned from the same 
source that, if Comrade Jicxs heard him 
urging the forces of the Crown not to 
act as strike-breakers, the House would 
have to worry along without him for a 
few weeks. Otherwise a patchy debate 
produced nothing of moment, and the 
House, having decided to continue the 
Regulations by 171 votes to 73, ad- 
journed at midnight. 

Thursday, June 3rd.—Lords and Com- 
mons alike bent their attention yester- 
day to the problem of pig, not pig on 
the trotter but pig in the carcass, alien 
swine slain in haste at Continental 
ports and despatched to British bacon 

ries to be cured at leisure. Both 
ouses were informed that outbreaks 
of foot-and-mouth disease had been 
traced to such carcasses, and that in 
consequence foreign pigs would have to 
reach this country cured or not at all. 

The action of the Board of Agri- 
culture seemed to satisfy everybody 
With the possible exception of Lieut.- 

mmander Kenworray, whois perhaps 
concerned for the uninterrupted flow to 
this country of Russian pigs. Mr. 

RKWOoD asked the Minister oF AGRI- 
CULTURE, amid cheers, if he was aware 


th 





been sold in Scotland as ‘Ayrshire 








at the foreign pigsso embargoed had 
© ta _ 


bacon ” ? 

Another unwanted alien, the cherry- 
fruit fly, also received attention in the 
House of Commons, which learned that 
Mr. Guinness has his eye on the crea- 
ture and will smite it hip and thigh 
if and when it emerges from consign- 
ments of French cherries and prepares 
to do its worst. 








HOW TO EAT ON A TRAIN. 
(Lines written after an expervence of 
the Paris-Rome line.) 

Tue Continental Grand Express 
May reel and sway, may shake and 
tremble; 
I do not feel the least distress 
Or, if I do, I can dissemble ; 
And when is heard the warning shout 
That folk should sit to dine 
I am the first to fuss about 
My Vichy and my wine. 
I do not join the puny group 
Who curse the train’s incessant 
motion, 
Nor grumble when the greasy soup 
Attempts to parody the ocean ; 
But, acting in a British way, 
Not heeding any man, 
I hold my platter well away 


With active fork I pin the fish ; 
The entrée learns that I am master ; 
The poulet rétt leaves the dish 

In fast descent, but I am faster; 
I catch him in the middle air 

And fling the creature prone, 
And, though the other diners stare, 

I gnaw him to the bone. 
The coffee, actuated by 

A lurch for which I never reckoned, 
Is spread about my neck and tie— 

I merely say, ‘I'll have a second.” 
Thus I, accomplished and alert, 

Am adequately fed, 
While all the others, less expert, 

Go dinnerless to bed. BE. P. W. 





More Unnatural History. 
“The goldfish builds its nest in trees.” 
Local Paper. 





“* BETROTHAL. : 

An engagement will take place shortly, on 

8th May, 1926, between Mr. 8. —— and Miss 
I. ——.—Indian Paper, May 4th. 

Quite enough to put the lady off! 


“__.. SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
Tenders are invited for the Eternal Painting 
of the above-named School during the Summer 
Vacation, 1926.”—North-Country Paper. 
A permament job like this should suit 
one of the “immortals” of Burlington 





And sup it as I can. 


House. 














en 














| running of horses that afternoon 
| at Newmarket. 
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THE FALL. 


Tue voice of P.F., as we called him, 
meaning Plain Facts, was, as usual, 
audible above the rest. ‘“ Superstition,” 
he was again saying, “is rubbish, Look 
at it squarely and admit that it couldn’t 
be anything else. A new moon is born 
and, because when I see it I happen 
to be indoors and see it through the 
window, for a whole month I am to 
be unlucky. Could anything be more 
ridiculous? A moon myriads of miles 
from this planet and a piece of trans- 
parent material that was not invented 
until comparatively recent times—how 


ago, and it came back to me as I listened 
to P. F. yesterday, talking with half his 
usual exuberance, but looking very com- 
placent and dressy (figuratively speak- 
ing) in a white sheet. 

“*T had a very curious experience last 
evening,” he said, ‘and one which proves 
how foolish it is even for the wisest to 
be certain about anything or to take 
any strong dogmatic line.” 

Ve all gasped and looked at each 
other. 

*‘T have been having a lot of trouble 
with my teeth,” he continued, “since I 
made the mistake, so prevalent a few 





years ago, of having them out. I be- 





devils, you all know this: it is the bitter 
experience of the middle-aged wherever 
civilization has spread its blight. 

“T saw my dentist again, for the 
tenth time in as many days, yesterday 
evening, and he made me, as at each | 
visit, ashade more comfortable. I told | 
him as I left that, as I was going to a | 
men’s dinner-party and it would be 
simple to leave the room and change | 
them for the old, I would try the new | 
ones and keep them in as long as pos. | 
sible. You can’t break away from your | 
lady at a mixed party; but with men | 
it’s allright. He urged me to do this, | 
and off I went. 








could they have any fatal asso- 
ciation with my insignificant 
life? Was there no bad luck 
on the earth before glass was 
first made? Absurd.” 

“ All l can say,” the other man 
replied, “is that if I see the new 
moon through glass 1 am de- 
pressed for days.” 

“You ought to be in an asy- 
lum,” said P.F. ‘And then this 
sweep business. Your conten- 
tion is that you won some money 
because you kissed your hand 
to a sweep on the morning of 
the race. My poor fish, how can 
you harbour such delusions ? 
Tell me in what way a sweep 
passing along Sloane Street at 
nine in the morning can, by 
merely being kissed at—and not 
even noticing it—influence the 


Could greater 
nonsense be invented? Yet you 
believe it, and you the father of 
a family. You actually believe 
that it was because you kissed 
your hand to the sweep that you 
won. 

“| believe that if I didn’t kiss 
my hand to a sweep I should 
live to repent it.” 

‘* Well, of course,” said P.F. 
and, muttering, withdrew. 


| 


“J 
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Potties he 


sur I pips" 
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"VE CALLED TO TUNE YOUR - 


fEND FOR 


PIANO, 


You, 





‘‘What he doesn’t understand,” said 
the other man, “is that superstition is 
temperamental. It has nothing to do 
with logic. It’s the child of fear. Poor 
human nature has so many buffets and 
crosses that no wonder it clutches at 
any straw that might give it confidence 
and comfort, and is afraid to treat with 
disrespect even the most foolish observ- 
ances. I know that, looked at from one 
point of view, it is insane to suppose 
that kissing one’s hand to a total 
stranger whose occupation is to clean 
chimneys will change the course of 
events in your favour. But I haven't 
the pluck not to. I daren’t take the 
risk.” 





| That conversation occurred some weeks 


X 


~ 





OF YOUR NEIGHBOURS MUST BAVE.” 


“Well, it was a bigger party 
than I was expecting and we sat 
down twelve; but with the soup | 
who should come in but a late 
guest. You see what happened? 
He made us thirteen. 

“«That’s awkward,’ said one 
of my neighbours. ‘One must 
be careful not to be the first to 
get up.’ 

“«Or is it the last to sit 
down ?’ I asked. 

“* No, it’s the first to get up,’ 
my other neighbour said, and he 
was supported by all around us. 

* And then a terrible thing oc- 

curred: my teeth began to hurt. 
I made some kind of an effort 
vith the fish, but only at the 
price of misery; and by the time 
I had attempted one mouthful 
of the saddle of lamb | was in 
agony. I was also exceedingly 
hungry.” 

“ But why didn’t you go out 
and change them?” lasked. “ I 
remember how scornful you were 
of superstition a little while ago | 
in this very room.” 

“Yes,” he said. “ That’s it. | 
I was scornful of superstition; 
[’m not sure I’m not still scorn- 
ful of it; but I hadn’t the cour- 
age to rise. I couldn’t be the 








lieve that many dentists now admit, 
when it is too late, that they were 
wrong in this wholesale extraction. 
Much good does that do us, for you 
can’t put them back. Anyway, in com- 
mon with thousands of other Jugginses 
I fell for it, and I can safely say that I 
have never enjoyed a meal since, and 
have rarely been free from indigestion. 
A fortnight ago, having decided that the 
time had come for a new set, I went to 
a man with a terrific reputation ; and I 
must admit that he is doing me very 
well. But new teeth take a lot of 
breaking-in ; you have to give them only 
very short innings, and take them out 
before any serious irritation or inflam- 











mation is caused. But of course, poor 


good hosts now and then leave their | 


first to get up. Call me what you 
like; Ladmitit. I’m beaten. I thought 
I was strong and sensible, but I’m just 
as weak and idiotic as any old woman 
—as any of you. So there I sat, 
starving, with tears in my eyes from 
the raw place, unable to eat, terrified 
to go, ashamed to pop the new set into 
my napkin and suddenly turn into a 
centenarian. Was ever the humilia 
tion of an anti-superstitionist more 
thorough ? 

« Even when coffee and cigars arrived 
no one moved. I looked round the 
table at each guest in turn, trying to 
will them to rise, but without the 
slightest success. Could they bave been 
frightened too? At the end of a meal 
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Cockney on bridge (as dry-fly expert makes a few preliminary casts), “ Lummy, BILL, 'ERE'S A BLOKE WAVIN’ A WORM ABAHT IN 
THE AIR INSTEAD 0’ CHUCKIN’ IT TO THE Fish!” 








seats to promote mixing, but this one 
utterly failed in his duty. Could he 
have been frightened too? The pain 
increased, my emptiness became a 
separate ache. 

“And then at length, at ten o'clock, 
the same man who hadcomein last—the 
thirteenth guest—solved the problem 
by pleading another engagement and 
saying Good-night. Need I add that I 
was hot upon his heels ? 

“*I suppose you think I’m for it,’ 
he said as he put on his coat. ‘But I 
don't believe in things like that. Surely 
you don’t.’ 

“And—will you credit it?—I was 

enough to say, ‘ No, of course not.’ 
hat cowards we are! ‘No, of course 
not,’ I said, and, popping in the old set, 
hurried off to have some supper.” 
E. V. L. 
Our Helpful Contemporaries. 


“ . ‘ 
H A short but brief scene occurred in the 
ouse of Commons this afternoon.” 


Evening Paper. 





There was a young bard of Loch Ranza 
ho framed a new species of stanza ; 
But up in the chill 
Atmosphere of Boar's Hill 


They called it an extravaganza. 
er tteeteceeeereeeeeeeees 











THE PET FORMULA. 


I wap a little formula, 
I kept it in a cage, 
I fed it on the minimum 
And standard rate of wage. 


I sharpened up its clauses, 
I tinkered with its terms, 
I sought for the opinion 
Of interested firms. 


Subsidiary issues 
Were resolutely faced 
In my delightful formula, 
So lovely and so chaste. 


It held a rosy promise 
Of legislative acts, 

It did not shirk the outcome 
Of economic facts. 


It offered us a basis 
For settling the dispute 
That rendered all its rivals 
Inevitably mute. 


I sent it to the owners, 
But no one was about; 

I took it to the miners, 
But Mr. Cook was out, 


I told it to Aunt Susan, 
Who wrote to me from Tring— 








“The mines, if they possessed it, 
Would pay like anything!” 


I sent it to the Government 
When hope was nearly gone; 

The Government returned it 
By Canter Parerson. 


I rearranged the commas 

And took out all the rhymes; 
I turned it into Sanskrit 

And sent it to The Times. 


I took it on a platform 
And stood it on a tub, 

I told it to the people 
At our Debating Club. 


“ The sliding scale agreement ! 
The arbitral award |” 
How beautiful they sounded, 
Yet everyone was bored. 
* i : 
Alas, my little formula, 
The darling of my pride! 
For no one would adopt it; 
It languished and it died. 


a 


Evor. 





“The ball was driven through the slips again 
and again.”—Hvening Paper. 
The drive through the slips is a relief 
fromthe conventional late cut tolong-on. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“Hearts AND Dramonps (STRAND). 

Tnere was really only one Diamond 
in the hands played by Messrs. Ernst 
MariscuKa and Bruno GRANICHSTADTEN, 
but it was an ace, and the largest I have 
ever set eyes on. It was about the size 
of a watch and was called “The Orlov.” 
It bad belonged to the Imperial House 
of Russia and had come into the pos- 
session (I don’t ask how, but I think and 
hope it came there honestly) of a Grand 
Duke who had eluded the Bolshevists 
and joined the motor-works of Walsh 
and Jefferson as a mechanic, under the 
name of Alexander Dorotchinsky. 

The plot, if you can call it that, turns 
upon the movements of this massive 
gem. Starting in Alexander's trouser- 
pocket (as a mechanic in a British 
factory he naturally wore a Russian 
costume) it finds its way—nobody could 
imagine how or why—into the hands 
of Jefferson, sleeping partner and erratic 
buffoon; thence it passes by uneasy 
transitions into the hands of (1) a 
sham detective and (2) the other part- 
ner, Walsh, and so back, full circle, into 
Alexander's. 

As for the Hearts, they were three in 
number, and consisted of our disguised 
Grand Duke (the King), Nadya, a Rus- 
sian opera-singer(the Queen) and Walsh 
(the Knave) ; for I cannot allow myself 
to recognise the buffoon and his typist, 
who conducted a relatively vulgar love- 
affair of their own, as coming under 
this description. Walsh is in love with 
Nadya, but her inclinations lean towards 
her fellow-countryman, whose gallantry 
in rescuing a small kitten from under a 





large lorry has created a very favourable 
impression. In order 

to make her hero ridi- 

culous in her eyes 

Walsh invites him to 

meet her at a fancy- 

dress ball, where he 

hopes to expose his lack 

of society manners. 

Further, in order to de- 

stroy his eligibility, he 

arranges for the disap- 

pearance of The Orlov. _. A 
You will be glad, but — 
not surprised, to learn 
that these vile machina- 
tions were foiled. 

I could not share the 
incredulity of the cast 
when they heard of the 
mechanic's claim toa lofty origin. After 
all he might easily have descended to a 
less decent job. Among the lounge- 
lizards who teach the tango along the 
Riviera there are, as we are given to un- 
derstand, several Russians who lay claim 
to a high, if not imperial, birth. But I 


tt 





ee 


confess to a faint astonishment when I 
learned that this youth, who looked 
about twenty-one years old, had an 
actual right to wear the uniform in 
which he figured at the fancy-dress 
dance, that of a General of Cossacks. 





tReet 


THE ACE OF DIAMONDS. 
Alexander Derotchinsky . . . Mr. GEORGE 
METAXA. 
On the other hand I felt no surprise 
when the distinguished company openly 
sniffed at his lowly occupation, for that 
is just the sort of behaviour you expect 
from the best people in a musical 

comedy. 

The sentimental passages, admirably 
composed and admirably sung, were 
well above the average in their kind. 





= 
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TAKING THE FLOOR AT A NIGHT-CLUB, 
Dolly Watcheitt. . . 
Jefferson . 


Mr. Lupino 


But the trouble with musical comedy— 
as contrasted with revue, where you can 
have a large assortment of detached 
scenes each homogeneous in itself—is 
that it is apt to suffer from a clash of 
incongruous elements. Here the serious 
interest was constantly being affronted 











- + Miss Anita Etson. 


by the intrusion of broad farce. It was 
as if we were playing bridge with a 
joker thrown in. This offence might 
have been lessened if there had been 
any method in the exits and entrances: 
but all the characters, passionate lovers 
and silly asses alike, seemed to drift ip 
and out just as it occurred to them. 
Mme. Epvina (as Nadya), though a 
little nervous at first, sang of course 
with distinction, if not very strongly. 
Once inadvertently she contributed to 
the fun of the evening (which was no 
part of her business, though she smiled 
a good deal) by holding a property 
balalaika with the back part in front.” 
Mr. Grorce Metaxa, who played 
Alexqnder, comes, I am told, from the 
Roumanian Civil Service, and this is 
his first appearance. He has a fine 
voice, and played with a simple and very 
engaging sincerity. : 
Mr. Lupixo Lane, in the part of | 
Jefferson, was very nimble with his feet 
and often excellent at the other end of 
bim. 1 liked his refrain,‘ I think so; I 
hope so.” He didn’t mind being called 
a‘ butterfly,” but challenged the epithet | 
“mere.” He may have been justified; | 
bot if he had other qualities he did 
not betray them, except in the matter of | 
his taste for intoxicants. To me the | 
greatest marvel about him was the way | 
he always emerged from his somer- 
saults with his eyeglass still in situ. 
Miss Anita Exvson (the typist) danced | 
as lightly as thistledown. She has a! 
natural gaiety, not to be mistaken for 
real humour; and whether her fun came 
off or not her smile never did. Mr. Jack 
SranForD of the twinkling legs gave a | 
remarkable buriesque of the Charleston | 
—at least I hope he meant it for that 
Nothing could exceed | 
the futility of the male | 
chorus. The ladies were | 
at least shapely and 
sometimes picturesque, | 
and they wore a great 
variety of undress. But 
the sight of a collection | 
of men kneeling on one | 
knee in evening clothes | 
at the feet of beauty— 
in the proportion of 
ten to one—has never 
thrilled me with pride 
in my sex, and it didn't 
this time. : 
All the settings and 
most of the costumes, 
designed by M. THEO- 
pore KomisarsEvsky, were delightful; 
but he must have got to the end of his 
good ideas when hethought out, forsome 
of the female chorus, a pair of trousers 
with one leg cut off above the knee. 
I noticed that the name of M. Bruno 


LaNkE. 





GRANICHSTADTEN, who made the excel- 
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twenty-one times in the programme 


made the English adaptation from Di 


have been too many for them. 


typists threw off, at the instigation 
of the sleeping partner, 
their black overalls, 
things began to move. 
To judge by the general 
joyousness of the first- 
night audience and the 
particular hilarity ofthe 
gallery, Heartsand Dia- 
monds should run to a 
grand slam, or at least 
alittle one. “I think 
$0; Lhopeso.” O.S. 


“Excacep” (GLOBE). 
When young Tom 
Harraway, a very sol- 
emn young ass, came 
back from Paris with 
the news that he had 
engaged himself to a 
Mrs. Clavering it was 
evident that Uncle Tom 
Harraway, a shy and 
youngish bachelor, had 
heard of the lady, who 
indeed was notorious as 
the wife of three hus- 
bands—divorced or di- 
Vorcing, it wasn’t clear 
which, and it didn’t 
seem to the author to 
matter; and when the pretty lady arrived 
her conduct was so odd as to make you 
suppose she was anxious to outrage 
rather than conciliate her youthful 
fiancé. In fact, as we were informed, 
she had only entered into this engage- 
ment with the view of finding herself 
within range of Uncle Tom, for whom, 
long before she had become successively 
Mrs, Perkins, Mrs. Clavering and Mrs. 
Win-Smith, she had cherished a 
secret passion, which she confided to 
her elegantly-bound diary. We came 
at last to the destined and impatiently 
Waited ending, but not without elabor- 
Y contrived adventures with the 
ureeex-husbands, who all very symmet- 
really climbed into the lady’s bedroom, 
behind curtains and threw each 
ps 8 coats out of the window in one 


@ least amusing scenes of pseudo- 
tee 





jent music, is mentioned no fewer than 


The play began rather shakily, but | devil, was supposed to be herself. 
as soon as Walsh-Jefferson’s bevy of| then it was much too late for us to be 


The Gentleman 
The Lady . 


impropriety which it has ever been my 
.|fate to witness. It is my business to 


I've no doubt that he deserved it. But|record that it was all received with a 
I’m not sosure about Mr.GraHamJony, | polite and well-simulated enthusiasm. 

the author of the lyrics, mostly inaudi- 
ble, whose name also occurs twenty- 
onetimes. Mr. P. G. WoprHovse, who | of the intriguing Matilda Clavering, as 


It was a little difficult to judge Miss 
MarGaret Bannerman’s presentation 


her tiresome artificiality was assumed 


Orlov, only appears twice; and his col-|for the purpose of discouraging her 
laborator, Mr. Laurie WYLIm, a paltry | young lover, and there were only a few 
onee. Yet they seem to have done a}moments in which the unscrupulous 
very passable piece of work, and I think | lady, who it seems was conceived by 
that ten or twelve mentions would not|the author as a generous romantic in 


essence and not a cold-hearted little 
And 





interested in her. It was sad to see 
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IN A DOGS’ CEMETERY. 
Mr. Epmunp Breon. 


Miss Nina Bovcicavutt struggle with 
antique jokes about cross-word puzzles 
and the make-up of faces with lip and 
eyebrow sticks. Mr. Hersert Mar- 
SHALL invested his Unele Zom with an 
air of mystery ; but the mystery seemed 
to come to nothing. The three hus- 
bands (Mr. S. J. WaRMINGTON, Mr. H.G. 
Sroker and Mr. Epmunp Breon) had 
ungrateful parts. In short, rather a 
mournful affair. 

A bizarre joke from the French of M. 
Aurrep Savorr by Mr. Stantey BELL 
came as a welcome relief. A would-be 
suicide (Mr. Breon) has been rescued 
from the river and deposited on a bench 
in a cemetery which, though he does not 
realise the fact, is a cemetery for dogs. 
When therefore a lady (Miss Banner- 
MAN), taking compassion on him, engages 


him in conversation and relatesat length 





the history and habits of her dead pet, 
a Great Dane, he assumes she is speak- 
ing of her lover, with results which are 
sufficiently diverting to the ungodly 
even though the tact of the translator 
has evidently prevented her from de- 
veloping the misunderstanding to the 
depths of its possibilities. I am not 
sure we should have thought so highly 
of this if it had not been for the pre- 
paration we had had in the three Acts of 
Engaged. 


HIS FAVOURITE BUS. 
Oxe of the secrets most jealously 








Miss Marcaret BANNERMAN, 





guarded from a curious public is the 
number of Lord AsHrtenn’s favourite 
bus route. Among so 
many omnibuses, all so 
much alike (except that 
some have covered tops 
and some—Heaven be 
praised !—have not), it 
must be very hard to 
choose. But some- 
where, in the Strand or 
Oxford Street or the 
King’s Road, I like to 
think that there goes 
ceaselessly to and froa 
little family of bright 
red buses, each member 
of which holds a par- 
ticularly warm corner 
in Lord ASHFIELD’S 
heart. But what route 
it is I ean only guess. 

For a long time I 
thought the Number 
11's were specially fav- 
oured. They run very 
smoothly and confident- 
ly, as though conscious 
of basking in the sun- 
shine of their master’s 
smile. I donot know 
what Lord As#FrieLp 
feels about covered 
buses, but the fact remains that most 
of them have been put upon the Num- 
ber 11 route, which seems in some sort 
a confirmation of my theory. But now 
I am not so sure. There is a strong 
streak of eccentricity about the 11's 
which I cannot believe Lord Asu¥ieLp 
willingly countenances. If other buses 
followed their example the chaos in 
London traffic would be terrible. Only 
consider for a moment’ the wayward 
tortuous path they take in going from 
Liverpool Street to Shepherd’s Bush, 
which ought to be the most sober and 
direct of journeys. 

Some time ago, having an hour or two 
to spare and being attracted by the warm 
beauty of a summer day, I boarded a 
Number 11 bus at Liverpool Street. I 
had the top to myself. When the con- 
ductor came to collect my fare I said 
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casually,““Shepherd’s Bush.” He laughed. 
So might Falstaff have laughed. His 
mirth was deep, whole-hearted. “ Shep- 
herd’s Bush, Sir?” he managed at length 
to articulate between guffaws. 

“Yes,” I said coldly. 

He stopped laughing and began to 
humour me, having decided apparently 
that, though mad, I might be compara- 
tively harmless. “ Yes, Sir, of course, 
Sir,” he said gently, as one might speak 
to a lunatic, “ but you'd better change 
at the Bank and take another bus or 
the Tube.” 

“Don’t you go to Shepherd's Bush?” 
I asked sternly. 

“Oh, yes, we go,” he said. Then the 


| richness of the jest overcame him once 


more. 

“Compose yourself,” I said at last 
with rising severity. ‘“ Kindly give me 
a ticket to Shepherd's Bush.” 

When he had recovered a little he 
scratched his head and examined his 
store of tickets with great deliberation, 
remarking, “ Well, if you're in no hurry, 
Sir.” 

He looked again at his tickets. ‘* Blest 
if you aren't the first gentleman's ever 
travelled the whole way with me,” he 
said; “ I'll have to go and look up the 


| fare.” 


| anything, Sir ? 





He disappeared down the stairs and 
presently came back with a very dusty 
ticket, which he put into my hand, | 
paid him, I remember, many pennies. 

“You'll let me know if you want 
?” he said anxiously as he 
left me. 

I promised I would. For the rest of 
the journey he kept popping upstairs 
every ten minutes or so with a cheery 
“All right, Sir?” which in the end 
made me feel a trifle self-conscious. On 
each occasion I assured him that I was 
still holding out and hoped to reach 
harbour with my reason still unimpaired 
and my physical strength unabated. He 
shook his head doubtfully, and once 
when we stopped I heard him discuss- 
ing me with the driver. 

“Do you think we'll 
through ?” asked the latter. 

“Dunno,” said the conductor; “looks 


bring him 


| a strong bloke, but ’is is the sort that 
| cracks up easy.” 








{ felt uncomfortable. 

Whitehall—Victoria—a sharp turn, 
and we began to wind through Pimlico, 
meandering at last into Sloane Square. 
Down the King's Road; a twist and a 
turn and we came to the World's End. 
I prepared, worked on forcibly by sug- 
gestion, to get off. 

“ Not yet, Sir,” said the conductor ; 
“ three or four mile more.” 

“Then this?” I said, indicating the 
legend—— 
* Public-house, Sir.” 





On we went, bowing a trifle distantly 
to Walham Green, clinging affection- 
ately to Hammersmith for mile after 
weary mile. When we drew up at a 
dreary station which I recognised as 
the “ Bush,” as we call it in those parts, 
I tottered down the stairs of the bus. 
Driver and conductor removed their 
hats, and as I walked away I heard 
borne upon the breeze the cheers of 
small boys. It is not every man—I say 
it in all modesty—to whom it is given 
to come unscathed from such an Odyssey 
in the very heart of London. 

But, though magnificent, it would not 
have done for one of Lord AsHrieLp's 
charming advertisements. A Puckish 
humour is out of place in an omnibus. 
I cannot believe that it fails to secure 
Lord Asurreip's displeasure. How dif- 
ferent and how every way more ap- 
propriate the winsome grace of the 
Number 13's, which woo us so seduc- 
tively to Lord's inthe summer and, what 
is niore, take us there about as hard as 
they can go! And who can remain en- 
tirely unmoved by the gallant spirit of 
the Number 3's, which daily break their 
hearts on the Crystal Palace hill? Or, 
again, there are all those buses, the 
27's and 74's and 49's, which charm by 
their elusiveness and their sudden ap- 
pearances in the most unlikely places. 
Here perhaps the favourite is to be 
looked for; but I cannot tell. 


WHY THEY DON’T WIN, 

One hears a good deal of grumbling 
because this horse or that horse has not 
won. Some men complain very bitterly 
indeed about it. 

These complaints are the more to be 
deplored since the poor dumb creatures 
cannot reply. 

Try to get the horse's point of view. 
It is shut all night and most of the 
day ina stable. It is led about at the 
end of a strap with a stuffy blanket 
over its head. It is given oats for 
dinner and only water to drink, and 
you know how unpleasant it is to drink 
out of a bucket. This may be the 
normal treatment of a horse, but what 
is there about it to encourage it to 
try to win? A man scratches it all 
over with a sort of rake, scrubs it with 
a very coarse brush and keeps on hissing 
at it. He shoves a piece of steel be- 
tween its teeth and fastens a saddle on 
the small of its back with bands round 
its circumference, which he tightens 
ruthlessly, Then another man absurdly 
dressed in a highly-coloured shirt leaps 
on to the horse, taking it unawares, 
and rides it out among a crowd of utter 
strangers, many of them hoarse-voiced 
and vulgar—not at all nice people. It 
isn’t as if the horse had been con- 








[June 9, 1926, 
sulted; it has not even been asked to 
do its best. The rider tugs at the bit, 
pommels the animal with his knees 
bounces on its spine, digs spurs into its 
ribs and lashes it with his whip. And 
then some sulky sportsman, miles away, 
between savage gulps at a double- 
whisky, blames the unfortunate crea- 
ture for not winning. 

Why should any animal treated thus 
try towin? Woulda dromedary, would 
a wart-hog, would a jaguar? Then 
why expect it of a horse? It should 
be remembered that horses have their 
feelings, and I can quite understand 
why a horse with spirit, under such con- 
ditions, should refuse to win. Many of 
the best-bred horses are persistent in 
their refusal, 

It may be contended that every race 
is nevertheless won by some horse or 
other.. I admit this curious fact, of 
which I can offer no explanation, 





THE PHONETIC “ WHO'S WHO.” 
[Mr. DonaLD CAMPBELL of the Haverhill 
Public Library (U,S.A.) has prepared a phonetic 
guide to the accurate pronunciation of the 
names of authors and public characters, e.g 
“Littun Stray-chee ; Oliver Onions, like the 
vegetable ; André Maurois (On-dray Morwah) 
Maria Jeritza (You 're-it-sir)."’ By way of 
supplement to his efforts we venture to add 
the following brief memoria technica.) 
GiLpert the tremendous Frankau 
Rhymes with filbert and with Hay. 
KOW ; 
BrAVERBROOKR, prononcez Max, 
(As in Pemberton) with wax. 
When you talk of SwHeiuwa Kaye-Saiti 
Think of Bena Kun and Nasmytn, 
And of Bisley and of Puddlestone 
When you talk of Sistey Huppiestoy. 
Spite of Kears, the poet Yeats 
Makes a perfect rhyme to Bates, 
While the illustrious D. H. Lawrenci 
Rhymes correctly with abhorrence. 
T. H. Huxtry once enthralled us ; 
Now the name is sounded Aldous. 
When you speak of Ricuarp Strauss 
Pray remember Colonel House. 
When you mention SakLATVALA 
Think of Grorar AuGusTUS SALA. 





Now, since the vice of mispronouncing 
Illustrious names deserves a trouncing, 
These specimens—they are no more- 
Out of a truly boundless store 

May form the nucleus of a guide 
Which enterprise should soon provice 
Under the title of A New 

Phonetic Version of “ Who's Who. 


” 





Notice in country shop: 

“The winner of the first prize for a loaf of 
white bread at -——— Agricultural Show was 
baked with our noted —— Brand Flour. 
We infer that the author of the above 
notice was not a winner, being only 





half-baked. 
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O82 you were Tsar of the scene ; 


Rome’ under Soviet rule, 
tooping from Boris's level 


Deo to Mephisto, the Devil, 


THE LONDON 


CHA RIVARL. 


PUNCH’'S PERSONALITIES. 


XVII. 


Wearing, to match with his heart, 


M. CHALIAPINE. 


Black, with a lining of Red 
(Clearly a Bolshevist part)-—- 
Still the Imperial school, 





G17 


Where your traditions were bred 


Saved from a Russia that's dead, 


Lives in your glorious Art, 
FEODOR CHALIAPINE. 
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Londoner. “ AND HAVE YOU SEEN THE ABBEY YET?” 
American. “No; put I GUESS WE MUST, 


4 Pn ” 
If HAS BEEN WELL RECOMMENDED 40 US BY SOME VURRY SMART FOLK IN Noo York. 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Ir is an admirable little flock of short stories that Mrs. 
ipirn WHARTON rounds up as Here and Beyond (APPLETON). 
Three belong to the light of common day and three partake 
of the disquieting phosphorescence of dreams. The last (in 
their printed order the first) I find the more masterly, their 
abnormal atmosphere imposing itself with such skill and 
simplicity that you have “taken” it like an anesthetic before 
you have time to think twice. “Miss Mary Pask” deals 
with a tourist's visit to a once “rosy and benevolent” Ameri- 
ean spinster who has buried herself, in more senses than one, 
in a remote corner of Brittany. “The Young Gentleman,” 
the legend of a colonial mansion, is so sad and beautiful that 
| I feel Hawrnorne need not have blushed for it; and it is 
| preluded, quite in the Seven Gables’ vein, with a charming 
| disquisition on old American houses. ‘ Bewitched” is set 
| in austere New England territory, the last stronghold of 
| Puritan dread of diablerie. And it is a story to all intents 
* and purposes of diablerie which Mrs. WHarTon brings to a 
| 





tragically human though sufficiently horribleend. Tragically 
buman too is the tale of a couple of American missionaries 


drum apathy. The arrival of an old friend who knew their 


| mission in its first ardours rouses them from their torpor,|to the glories of the Fitzwilliam Museum, a chapter on 
and the gesture with which they set themselves right with ' which serves as a link between the I niversity section o! 





\ 
‘ 
_ 
. 





whose long sojourn in Morocco has reduced them to hum- | antiquarian zeal for that dark age might well have been 


Heaven and their heathen is all the more sublime for having 
its aspects of the ridiculous. ‘The Temperate Zone” will 
delight the Old Guard of Mrs. WHARTON’s admirers—those 
for whom she lives to produce the intimate dramas of artistic 
and literary life. And “ Velvet Ear-Pads” is simply a jolly 
extravaganza, just enough to interpose a little ease before 
one re-reads its more subtle predecessors. 





Of Cambridge, the town, the University and the colleges 
individually does Mr. Brian W. Downs treat engagingly in 
Cambridge Past and Present (MeTHven), an admirable gift 
for any young man or maiden about to visit that famous 
centre for the first time. Armed with this work the least 
experienced of us could step out boldly down the New- 
market Road to Stourbridge Chapel, and thence back to 
Barnwell Priory and the remains of the old Theatre Royal, 
in which so many stage favourites of the past made their 
first bow to Cambridge audiences. We might even find our 
way to the so-called ‘ School of Pythagoras,” said to be the 
oldest monument in Cambridge north-west of the river. I 
cannot recall that I ever visited these most interesting 
spots in my own undergraduate days, but had Mr. Dowxs 
come earlier upon the scene with this handsome book some 


stimulated. 1 feel now too that I never paid due attention 
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this book and the part dealing with the 
In matters architectural Mr. 
Downs seems to be an exceptionally 
fairguide. His indignation at the vari- 
ous crimes committed by restorers and 
others is reasonable and restrained. 
Included in his book are some sixteen 
illustrations, chiefly views of the Colleges 
drawn in a slightly formal but not un- 

ing manner by Mr. KE. Vunutamy, 
And as an end-paper we have an ex- 
cellent map of Cambridge, four inches 
to the mile. With the aid of this no 
future undergraduate should experience 
real difficulty in discovering Downing, 





Ricuarp Krarron, F.Z.S., 
Dalesman, cragsman, nature-lover, 
Sends a jolly book to press 
Cover unto final cover— 
A Naturalist's Pilgrimage ; 
Oasseiis start it on its stage. 


Here its author may be seen 
Making progress wise and witty, 

Fare he “ by the grey or green,” 
Fell or Fleet Street, sea or city, 

Or suspended o'er the mass 

Of the solan-haunted Bass. 


Here a real romance is told 

(Fact, in this form, fiction betters) 
How a herd-boy left the fold, 

How he won a place in letters, 
Loving much, beloved of Pan, 
Bird and beast and fellow-man. 


_Industrialism and very romantic fic- 
tion generally grow together—I suppose 
on the nettle and dock principle. So if 
you want to buy a book about the call 
of the wild or the lure of the simple 
life’ Tube bookstall is the place where 
you are most likely to find it, This, at 
anyrate, is where I should expect to see 








Neighbour. “ Look HERE—I’VE BEEN STUNG BY ONE OF YOUR CONFOUNDED BEES.” 
' Beekeeper (keenly interested), “Reatty? Waich sort was 1t—Itavian, Durcn, 
O_p ENGLISH OR MY OWN STRAIN?” 





Riders of the Wind (Murray), a novel 





whose complete divorcement from reality should be pecu- 
liatly acceptable to those for whom reality spells tedium. 
@ book opens with a stagey debate between a British 
Museum Orientalist whose wife is always late for tea, and 
the defaulting matron. Alexandra Marley is the descendant 
of Vikings, married, in girlish ignorance of the implications 
of matrimony, to a sour scholar. Her only vice is un- 
punctuality, but she allows her mother-in-law to suspect her, 
groundlessly, of a liaison with a rich connoisseur and to com- 
municate her suspicions to the Orientalist. The Orientalist 
complains in his simple scholarly way that his wife's be- 
aviour is “a bit thick.” So Sandy, as she is in future to 
called, elopes in the innocence of her heart with Blaise 
m, an agent employed by the suspected connoisseur to 
ohare Eastern rarities. The remainder of the volume 
Ind; leated to the young couple's pursuit of the robe of an 
which goddess, the ruse which obtains it, the disaster 
loses it and the love which ultimately leads them 

on ® unappreciative Orientalist through the happy portals 
. Divorce Court. I am bound to admit that these in- 
terests, if interests they are, do not flag, and that the vein of 
ul jauntiness in which they are narrated is apparently 
iling, Riders of the Wind may be Miss ExswyrTH 





Miss Fanniz Hurst, whose notable novel Lummox won 
the hearty suffrages of the discerning last year, seems to 
me in Appassionata (Capp) to have developed to the point 
of tedium her device of indirectly presenting her story 
through the mind of her principal character. Of the clever- 
ness of this study of the way in which the beautiful daughter 
of a successful Irish-American reacts to her environment 
there can be no doubt. The girl—a devout Catholic, with 
a mystical leaning—has yet an overwhelming sensuous pre- 
occupation with the beauty of her own body, but is essen- 
tially virginal and dreads her impending marriage. An 
accident deprives her of the power to walk, and, though she 
is relieved when her affianced lover's patience is exhausted 
and he looks for consolation elsewhere, she is also wounded 
by his so ready and insulting surrender of her. She turns 
to “The Max "—that is Gasrre. Max's trick-picture of the 
Christus—before which she has always said her prayers, and, 
the eyes opening to her for the first time, she is suddenly 
healed. She is, of course, the true hysteric, and at once 
flies to a convent. Here the wise nuns—so little like the 
usual nuns of fiction—far from acclaiming the miracle and 
leaping at their prize with her handsome dowry, distrust 
this too sudden conversion and refuse to admit her. A 








B's first book, but it reads like her five-and-twentieth. 
o_O i Si a Ra eC ee 


meeting with an old friend of childhood, who is nothing if 
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not an explicit and candid wooer, rouses her physical nature, 
but the old complex reasserts itself. The portraits of her 
friends and of the members of her family with their squalid 
quarrels are seen in grim monochrome moving as it were 
on the sereen of her mind. Yes, a brilliantly clever but not 
an altogether satisfactory book. 





Under the title of Lord Timothy Dexter, of Newburyport, 
Mass. (Fisher Unwis), Mr. J. P. Marquanp has written 
the biography of a “ great” eighteenth-century eccentric 
who desired to go down to posterity as “ first in the East, 
first in the West and the greatest philosopher in the Western 
world.” Timorny Dexter (to omit the ennobling prefix 
ironically conferred on him) lived in New England in the 
eighteenth century, and had thus exceptional opportunities 
for making money easily and spending it sensationally, to 
the scandal of his neighbours. The mass of his fellow- 


| countrymen to-day think of him, if they think of him at all, | Carew, author of Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday (Bovxey | 





and eyes which “ were luminous and dreaming.” The au- 
thoress considerately adds that “‘ Anna was not always thus.” | 


It was doubtless Anna’s misfortune that she attended a 
school whose headmistress, desiring to restrain a too exuber- 
ant friend, said, ‘‘Give over, Maud!”; but it was Anna’s 
fault that she set her affections upon one Simon Medliccit, 
of whom it is recorded that “under the thick skin of his 
heavy neck his blood burned darkly.” This unpleasant 
person suffered from a delusion that he ought to become 
‘‘a monk”; and, although he disliked the prospect, his con- 
science forced him to reject Miss Mallard’s candid proposals 
of marriage. I infer, however, from the last chapter, which 
is a trifle obscure, that Simon’s scruples were overcome by | 
this “ tender girl of rose and apricot.” It would serve them 
both right if they married. 





The consciously “ literary’ manner in which Mr. Duprey 








as a drunken, illiterate 
and utterly preposter- 
ous old braggart with 
something of a head 
for business and just 
enough self-control to 
keep sober until lunch- 
; time. But among the 
Americanintelligentsia, 
as I gather from Mr. 
MarQuanD, there has 
| grown up a sort of 
Dexter cult, whose 
devotees profess to find 
iin him, with all his 
| follies and futilities, a 
| lovable nature with a 
| streak of genuine great- 
| ness. Nor need we take 
| their word for it. Dex- 
(rer enshrined his 
| thoughts in a book 
| or pamphlet called A 
| Pickle for the Knowing 
| Ones, which Mr. Mar- 
QUAND reproduces ver- ere 
| batim as an appendix ne eee me adjoining 
to this biography. It Cuca Wiles on v9" 
has no punctuation 
and scarcely a cor-| pe pest BEDROOM.” 
rectly-spelt word, and 











Golfer. “WELL, JUDGING BY THE ROW WINDOW, I SHOULD SAY IT WAS IN 


Heap), unfolds his tale, | 
irritating though it at | 
times becomes, is really | 
in admirable keeping | 
with its subject. He | 
writes about a_thor- 
oughly modern Chelsea 
household whose par- 
ents are called by their 
Christian names, whose 
young women imbibe 
“double whiskies” 
without turning a hair, 
and whose young men 
quote Mr. Grorce Brr- 
NARD SHAW in the emo- 
tional crises of life 
much as lesser folk 
might invoke their par- 
ticular deity. The plot 
chiefly concerns the 
struggle of Yony, the 
adopted son ol the 
family, to break loose 
from thedominating in- 
fluence of his guardian 
golf-links), “SoRRY TO TROUBLE YOU. | and hoyhood’s _ hero, 
Lionel. In order to 
achieve this Tony takes 
the somewhat extreme 
course of running off 








| you may regard it, at your pleasure, as a work of rugged 
genius or the maundering of a half-wit. Mr. Marquanp 
bas not convinced me that the popular conception of 
Dexter is a wrong one. He may perhaps say that he is 
not convinced of it himself. Why then this handsome 
volume? Was Timoray Dexter worth it? As biography 
it is humorously and vividly written, and it makes good 
reading. But it was a sad waste of time. 





The Charming City (HoppEeR anp SrouGcHToy) presents 
the singular combination, which, so far as I know, is new in 
fiction, of an ostensibly English family dwelling in an osten- 
sibly English city, and yet talking and behaving like an 
American family inhabiting a township in the Middle West. 
Whence I conjecture that Mrs. Exua Rosewarne Stevens 
is a citizen of the United States, who, having either invented 
or remembered (or both) a visit to these islands, chose to 
weave that event intoa story. According to the publishers 
it is her first. It concerns Anna Mallard, who had “a face 
like a flower that has glowed all day, now folding for sleep,” 











with a married woman. It is all very cleverly done, with 
that rather artificial cleverness which appears to deal 
more with emanations of paper and printer's ink than 
with flesh-and-blood people. 





The sub-title of The Perfect Batsman (CassELL) is “J. B. 
Hobbs in Action,” and his perfection is proved by ninety- 
eight cinema photographs. The illustrations are excellent, 
and so, with qualifications, is Mr. A. C. Macuaren’s leiter- 
press. Mr. Macuarey, as all the world of cricket knows, 
is an uncompromising opponent of the “two-eyed stance. 
In my opinion he is absolutely right ; but before I had come 
to the end of his little book I found myself wondering whether 
his so insistent reiteration of the same point of view was 
necessary. He has, however, much sage advice to offer, 
and, although he was a greater stylist with a bat than he 1s 
with a pen, I recommend all aspiring cricketers to read 
what he has to say. And by way of object-lesson I invite 
them to gaze earnestly at the ninety-eight photographs ot 
the Surrey hero. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Jr is pointed out in a daily paper that 
Mr. G. B. Suaw’s dinner-jacket shows 
his back collar-stud. It would have 
been more tactful to draw his attention 
to this matter less publicly. We feel 
confident that the communication did 
not come from Lord Oxrorp. 


A London physician expresses the 
opinion that women by their devotion 
to games and shingling will add as 
much as ten years to their lives. But 





that women should go on strike against 
war. A capital idea. There would be 
very few blacklegs. 

* * 

There is a farmer in South Africa who 
actually confesses to having made a 
profit on last year’s work. But then 
he found a diamond mine on his farm. 


* 

Attention is drawn to the fact that 
French wives are resorting to the 
revolver in preference to the Divorce 
Court. It doesn’t take so long for a 
bullet to become absolute. 





A Derbyshire man has told a magis- 
trate that he forbade his wife to have 
her hair shingled or he would know the 
reason why. We did the same, with 
the sole result that we now know the 
reason why. «% 

Brazil having resigned from the 
League of Nations, there is some talk 


of Thanet joining as a country member. 
* * 


* 
The Postmaster-GeneraL does not 
think it possible to stop users of tele- 
phone boxes from smoking in them. The 





will they heed the warning ? 
* * 

A sensation was caused in 
commercial circles last week. 
An office-boy asked for a day 
off on the occasion of the first 
Test match so that he could 
take his grandmother. 


There have been complaints 
of barracking at recent import- 
ant cricket matches. It is very 
inconsiderate when other peo- 
ple are trying to sleep. 


Mr, A.J. Cook says he wants 
justice. That sounds rather 
daring. e* 


A wealthy American is to 
attempt to swim the Channel 
thisyear. We understand that 
if he fails he will buy the thing 
and take it back home to prac- 
tise On. ein 

Awritersays that most plays 
produced in London on Sunday 
evenings are rubbish. Is this 
quite fair? Why should he 
single out the Sunday plays? 

* ok 


~— — — oe ES 
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Aracing pigeon hasreturned 
to Ireland after an absence of 
two years. No reason is sug- 
gested, 


+. 





The cocked hats belonging 


OUR SLOW-MOTION CRICKET: 
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COME TO. 


“ SCORE-CARD UP TO TH’ LAST RUN—TWOPENCE ! * 








WHAT IT MAY 


habit has grown up through 
people taking meals there while 
waiting for a trunk-call. 
ee 

“ Do clergymen swear when 
playing golt?” asks a contem- 
porary. The question arises, 
“Should a caddy tell?” 


An advertisement announces 
a cure for outstanding ears. 
This is good news, for nothing 
is more annoying thane ears 
that flap in the wind, unless of 
course it is to have odd ears. 
* * 


* 

During a circus performance 
in Paris a trick motor-cyclist 
fell into a cage of lions. For- 
tunately none of the animals 
was injured. , . 

* 

Several locomotives on one 
line are being converted to the 
use of oil-fuel. Another in- 
teresting report is that several 
old buffers on the same line 
are about to retire. 

* 

Dean InGe is reported to be 
writing a book on England 
which will be published in the 
autumn—providing of course 
that England is still here then. 

* if 


Weare reminded that Sunt- 
vAN, the Glamorganshire wicket- 
keeper, was formerly reserve 








tothree of Middlesb’ro’s aldermen have 
become too small for their wearers. It 
isa glorious thing to be an alderman in 
Middlesb'ro. ‘ 

* 

A bootmaker says that a woman’s 
character can be told by her feet. 
Perhaps this is why glass shoes went 
out of fashion with Cinderella. 

* ok 

Reports are to hand of a plague of 
rats due to the closing down of the coal- 
mines. On the other hand, some people 
think the continuation of the deadlock 
is due to a plague of parrots. 





* 
Mr. Arntaux Bovurcnier suggests 
ent —_ ~ 
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Mr. Epstein is exhibiting a piece of 
sculpture without aname. His experi- 
ence is that names are readily supplied 
by the public. 


Another of Mr. Ersrety’s exhibits is 
an early head of himself. We don’t 
know if it is still life-size. 

* * 


“Sharks in the nee near Cornwall,” 
announces a daily paper. We suppose 
seaside landladies do their bathing 
before the rush sets in. 


A resident of Guildford is advertising 
for a lost steam-roller. He should have 
kept it on the lead. 


wicket-keeper for Surrey. An under- 
struddy, in fact. » » 


There is always something to be said 
on politics, says an essay writer. And 
the trouble is that people will say it. 

* % 


An explorer states that he knows a 
South Sea island where a dollar will 
purchase a wife and a bottle of whisky. 
It sounds attractive, but we have doubts 
about the quality of the whisky. 








* A novel of life in the raw. 
Tae BurcuEer SHor.” | 
Publisher's Advertisement. 








Just where one would expect to find it. 
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THE IN-AND-OUT STRIKE. 


In the year 1936 the Amalgamated 
Bunch of Trades Unions decided to call 
a general strike. Orders were sent to 
the various unions that their members 
were to be called out at midnight on 
the following Monday. 

The unions resented the order. What 
business, they asked, had their chosen 
representatives to order them about? 
Every union, animated by the same 
sturdy spirit of independence, forbade 
its members to strike. 

The workers were so incensed at being 
told what not to do that they came out 
in defiance of their several unions. 

The A.B.T.U., which had been much 
agitated by the conduct of the unions, 
was correspondingly appreciative of the 
workers’ move, and issued a manifesto 
congratulating them on their loyalty. 

This tactless act apprised the workers 
that, instead of striking in defiance of 
their unions, they were striking in 
obedience to the A.B.T.U. They re- 
turned to work at once. 

The union leaders were jubilant. Each 
union sent to its members a message of 
thanks for their valuable support. 

That tore it. Every trade unionist 
felt obliged to strike immediately. Mass 
meetings were held in all parts of the 
kingdom, and at every meeting one 
question was asked, ‘‘ Were the workers 
slaves?” At some meetings the Ayes 
had it, at others the Noes. But it was 
one of those questions to which either 
answer is equally satisfactory, and in no 
case was the questioner displeased. All 
work was stopped, and the trade of the 
country was at a standstill. 

A meeting of the Cabinet was hastily 
called to consider what steps should be 
taken to cope with the appalling dis- 
aster with which the nation was faced. 
Every Minister except one was for pro- 
claiming a state of emergency and call- 
ing for volunteers. The exception was 
for awaiting developments. The action 
of the workers, he pointed out, showed 
clearly that the wishes of those in 
authority, whatever they were, would 
be resisted; and, since the workers 
could hardly fail to recognise the Cabinet 
as an authoritative body, its call for 
action would inevitably stiffen them in 
their refusal to work, whereas a massive 
sluggishness on the part of the Cabinet 
would be more than likely to stimulate 
the workers to intense activity. 

Fortunately he gained his point. The 
Cabinet dispersed, not only without 
issuing a proclamation but without 
making any public comment on the 
situation, 

Their inactivity was rewarded. Within 
twenty-four hours the workers had de- 
cided that the Cabinet's omission to 








issue some order that they could man- 
fully disobey was tantamount to an 
—— of the strike. 

he Cabinet’s approval ‘was more 
than the workers could bear. Clearly 
something had to be done—but what ? 
To return to work would be to obey the 
order of their unions and was con- 
sequently out of the question; to remain 
idle would be to carry out the wishes 
both of the Cabinet and of the A.B.T.U., 
which was unthinkable. 

For a short time it looked as if the 
workers had no course open to them by 
which they could escape thedegradation 
of obeying somebody. But before long 
a plan was evolved by which the 
A.B.T.U., the unions and the Govern- 
ment might all be flouted: they would 
work—which would annoy the A.B.T.U, 
and, apparently, the Government—but 
they would work at some trade other 
than their own, which would madden 
the unions. 

This plan was immediately acted 
upon, and the work of the country was 
resumed. 

Every worker was a beginner at his 
job, but the zest with which he worked 
more than counteracted his amateur- 
ishness. Railwaymen hewed coal; 
miners ran the railways; bronzed fisher- 
men tilled the land; pallid agriculturists 
fed the fish; jockeys experimented with 
leaky taps ; rs the told each otber 
how easy it would have been to win the 
Derby if they had only remembered to 
bring their horses; men in plus-fours 
ran the buses; busmen swore on the 
golf-links; the Lord Mayor's coachman 
drove a taxi; the taxi-men took turns 
at driving the Lord Mayor's coach. 
Everyone was industrious and happy. 
Trade prospered as it had not prospered 
for years. 

Then came the upheaval. The trade 
unionists suddenly realised that by 
doing what everybody approved of they 
were obeying the unspoken command 
of the majority. This struck them like 
a blow in the face. Fortunately they 
awoke simultaneously to the fact that 
their several unions had ceased to exist 
and that they could therefore return 
to their proper trades without loss of 
self-respect, uplifted, moreover, by the 
knowledge that the A.B.T.U. still re- 
tained sufficient vitality to be deeply 
mortified by their so doing. 

The return to normal conditions was 
breathlessly watched by a still silent 
Cabinet, which was beginning to digest 
the fact that the business of the Govern- 
ment was to look on while a great 
nation governed itself. 








A Daughter of Eve. 
“Young Lady Wanted, with experience in 
Fruit.”—Provincial Paper. 








RHYMES OF MY GARDEN. 
Tue Triste. 

Tue thistle may be viewed with pride 
Upon the bonny banks of Clyde, 
But in my merely English garden 
I find its manners hard to pardon, 
And often hint with spade and hoe 
That I consider it de trop; 
So might one try to bend a flint ; 
A thistle will not take a hint. 


When once it’s firmly taken root 

The thistle does not care a hoot 

What anyone may do or say, 

But in a most high-handed way 
Despatches general invitations 

To all its army of relations; 

And brothers, sisters, aunts and cousins 
Come swarming up in tens of dozens 
To spread their legions in disorder 
Across my pet herbaceous border. 


If, roused to an excess of hate, 

You grimly vow to extirpate 

This tough and pertinacious pest 

You ‘ll find a plough will serve you best. 
For when you merely hack and hew 
As angry men are prone to do, 

Or with a venom cold and placid 
Start sprinkling pints of prussic acid, 
You greatly err to think that this'll 
Annoy or discommode the thistle 





And lay it low with wilted spikes; 
It’s just the thing a thistle likes. 
Myself I feel that it would prove 
An apt and advantageous move 

If this unpleasant prickly weed 
Betook itself across the Tweed, 
Where I believe I've heard it stated 
The thing is much appreciated. 








Another Impending Apology. 
Poster regarding the Leicester Agri- 
cultural Show, opened last week by the | 
Prince or WaLEs :— 
“H.M. WELSH GUARDS BAND. 
Music WILL BE SUPPLIED BY THE LEICESTER- 
suire YekomMANRY Dance Banp,” 
Our Cynical Cinemas. 
Extract from programme of a pro- 
vincial picture-house :— 
“Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday — 
‘Lost—A WIFE.’ 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
‘Tue Lucky Devm..’” 


“Many think that Coronach stops when 
tackled, because he does not stay.” 
Daily Paper. 


But surely he stays when he stops. 





“Tt has been stated that the bookmaker 
would shift part of the excessive betting tax 
burden by reducing the odds to the basker. 
My experience shows that this is impractica 
ble. It is as much the bacger as the layer 
who makes the odds,”—Daily Paper. 

We know nothing of these third and 
fourth parties, the basker and the bacger. 
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“GRANDFATHER DARLING, 


I'VE BROUGHT MY FIANCE TO SEE YOU. 
“No, anp I CAN'T SEE HIM NOW. 


ppgebeee 


” 


Pass ME MY MAGNIFYING-GLASS. 





You HAVEN'T 
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SEEN HIM YET, HAVE you.” 





PERFECTLY LOVELY TIMES. 
XVII.—Wuerr Marrimony Fats. 


A CaLirorNiaAN gentleman has ob- 
| tained a divorce on the ground that his 
| wife from the back of their motor-car 
| “constantly belittled his abilities as a 
driver and insisted on telling him how 
| he ought to take curves in the road.” 

| I do not as a rule advocate easier 
divorce, but here is a case in which I 
think legislativereformers can and ought 
to follow the example of the U.S.A. 
| Let them bend their minds to it. The 
problem is acute. 

Wives in motor-cars, as I have ex- 
perienced them, are of two main species: 
those who make open comments, and 
those who blanch and bite the lip. There 
may be a sub-species which admires 
and softly praises the driving of its 
husband, but I have seldom or never 
encountered it, The kind which utters 
| open criticism of the man at the wheel 
| is the commonest and worst. A great 
| deal of the social unrest which charac- 
| terises our modern life is, I feel certain, 
| attributable to this painful cause. 
| A good mother and hostess, a ready 

helpmeet at ordinary times, the wife 
who enters a motor-car is too often 
transformed into a ravening virago, 
anxious only to impede, to humiliate, 





to obstruct and to annoy. She cannot 
even permit the being whom she has 
promised to love, honour and obey to 
go through the motions of starting the 
car without asking whether he has 
switched on the engine, or putting some 
equally fatuous query. Sitting beside 
him after the start, she has no- con- 
fidence in his ability to behave other- 
wise than as a certified lunatic, and 
does not hesitate to express her view. 
How well one knows these devastating 
dialogues :— 

She. For goodness’ sake go carefully 
bere. 

He. What on earth are you 
about ? 

She. There is a cross-road. 

He. | have eyes. 

She. No one would think so. 

He. When I want your advice and 
your opinion of my personal appearance 
{ will ask for it. 

She (weakening a little). I conjure 
you as a wile and a mother not to cut 
in in front of that motor-lorry. 

He. Am I driving this car or are you ? 

She. Do you remember that time at 
Paignton (or Llandrindod Wells or 
Shoeburyness), on a moonlit summer 
evening, when you swore that if ever 
you transgressed my lightest whim 
might you lose all hope of happiness 


talking 








for ever, now 

Emma had gone back into the drawing- 

room, and there was a scent of night- 

flowering stocks. Or that afternoon on 

the river at Goring (or Tewkesbury | 
or Burton-on-Trent), when you were 

so brave about the swan (or bargee or | 
Primus stove) and plucked me that | 
water-lily ? I little thought then that | 
I was about to marry a person who | 
would behave like a cave-man and a 

sheikh as soon as he got me alone in a 

two-seater. There is a flock of oxen in | 
front. Why don’t yousound your horn? | 

He. Herd, not flock. 

She. If you don’t slow down I shall | 
shriek. 

He. Shriek, then. 
She. Well, stop, and let me get out 
and walk the rest of the way. It’s | 

only eighty-three miles. 

He. I thought you wanted to drive, | 
after Hutchingbury. 

She. I don’t care whether I drive or 
not. I never want to be in a car with 
you again. 

He. Don't, then. We'll have separate 
cars. pea 
She. I must have alimony for mine, 
and the right to retain the children. 

He. Not in the least. I shall have 
the boys. 

She. You're roaring the engine again. 
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Legislation is urgently needed to 
restrain this growing evil. The presence 
of a stranger in the car does nothing to 
modify the behaviour of wives belong- 
ing to this species. Often it urges them 
to wilder extremes. They cajole him, 
if he be a man, and force him to agree 
with their insane prejudices, until the 
husband is driven mad by despair and 
rushes with a series of low growls into 
the nearest police-trap. 

Husbands as a class, on the other 
hand, refrain from this form of cruelty. 
They condone the offences of their 
wives at the wheel. They help, advise 
andare magnanimous. A word or two 
of sage counsel when some heinous 
fault has been committed, a courteous 
reference to the fact that the hand-brake 
has been partly on for the last two miles 
and that the car would travel better if 
it were totally released ; such encourag- 
ing phrases as ‘‘ A miss is as good as a 
mile” when the front tyre of a cyclist 
has been narrowly shaved—these are 
all the remarks that the long-suffering 
creature usually permits himself. He 
knows well that women have no “ sense 
of the road’’; that they drive either by 
instinct and temperament or by petti- 
fogging rule. But he seldom condes- 
cends to say these things openly, pre- 
ferring to let his opinion be made plain 
by a quick pursing of the lips, a low 
whistle or a subdued groan. As this :— 

He. Good thing there wasn’t an extra 
coat of paint on that limousine. 

She. What on earth do you mean? 

He. Oh, nothing. (A pause: then 
reflectively) Popular education is vari- 
ously regarded as a curse or as the 


| greatest triumph of modern democracy. 


She. What's the matter now ? 


He. I wondered whether you'd noticed | 


the signboard with “ScHoon” on it, 
That’s all. 

She. I have eyes. 

He. They are one of your greatest 
charms. 

Always, you see, the little gentle- 
mau. Why then should the husband 
be subjected to an intolerable persecu- 
Hon of critical abuse directly he takes 
his turn on the driving-seat ? 

Iam convinced, after a careful study 
of the subject, that no wife should be 
permitted to travel in a car driven by 
her husband without a special licence. 
If it can be shown before a justice of 
the peace, on reliable evidence, that she 
has passed adverse criticism on his 
method of driving, either from the 
point of view of judgment or speed, she 
should have this licence endorsed and 
suffer the penalty either of the scold’s 
bridle or the ducking-stool. At the 
third offence the husband should be 
entitled to seek the remedy of divorce, 


retaining custody of the car. 
ae = 
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Something, at any rate, must be done 
and done quickly. For make no mis- 
'take—the behaviour of the ordinary 
| wife in a husband-driven motor-car is 
|a mere mockery of the epee 
VOR. 








| Notice on a London drill-hall :— 

| “We announce a small bore meeting to be 
| held Wednesday next.” 

| We know those meetings; but the pro- 
| moters are rarely so candid. 


“ The library contains some wonderful ‘sets’ 
of books, editions de luxe of Stevenson and 
Meredith, for instance, which make one break 
the ninth commandment.”— Daily Paper. 
Are we then to assume that the writer 
is not telling the truth ? 





saved their lives by jumping into the sea and 
clamoring over the stern of the boat.” 
Tasmanian Paper. 


No doubt there was only aceommoda- 








tion for one. 





“The Chief Engineer and Wireless Operator | 
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BOOKMAKERS’ FAMINE FUND. 
NaTioNAL APPEAL. 

Ir seems quite clear that the British 
horse-racing “industry ” is ruined again. 
A week or two ago a Sunday newspaper 
announced that in horse-circles the gen- 
eral opinion was that the Derby of 1926 
would be “the last Derby,” since in 


| another twelve months’ time the in- 


dustry would have been crippled by a 
five-per-cent. duty on credit bets. A 
recent deputation to the CHANCELLOR 


| or THE ExcHEQueER, it is understood, 


| laid information so grave before 


| and it was for this reason, 
| no doubt, that the proceedings 
| were kept secret. 


id oomed , 


| turnover.” 


| halwed,”’ and 





down to fifteen hundred sovs. or so, and 
the parents of Solario and Coronach will 
go barren in disgust and beget no more. 

There is no kind of answer to this 
case as it stands; but that pitiless fel- 
low, “ The Judge,” rubs it in :— 

“A man who bets an average of ten 
pounds per race for five days of the 
week lays out £300 per week, and on 
that he would pay £15 per week tar— 
or nearly £800 per year. His expenses, 
if he races regularly, are not less than 
£20 per week.” 

Friend, have you ever met The Man 








the breeding of dramatists can take care 
of itself; while every stab in the devoted 
back of the M.W.B.A.T.P.P.R.F.D.1.W, 
goes through him to the tender breast 
of fillies yet unborn. 

“From all this,” says “The Judge,’ 
“it will be seen that he has to win 
nearly £2,000 per year before he shows 
a profit.” (£800 tax and £1,040 expenses 
—you follow ?). “ Is there anyone with 
any knowledge of racing at all who 
thinks that such is possible?” 

Frankly there is not, Judge. It can- 
not be done. We have seen our last 





him that Mr. Caurcuint paled 
for the first time in his career ; 


And now Lord LonspALe 
and the Stewards of the Jockey 
Clubhaveconfirmed the ghastly 
news. British horse-racing is 


“The Judge,” in an evening 
paper, has put the case as 
clearly as any, and, at the risk 
of injuring the mellifluous flow 
of his prose, I will tabulate 
his points :— 

(1) “ No one who bets can 
stand a five-per-cent. tax on 


(2) “A marked decrease in 
betting must affect racecourse 
attendances,” and 

(3) “ Reduce the number of 
owners and horses in training.” 

(4) “ With this (7.e. 3) many 
meetings could not carry on.” 

(5) “ All racecourse shares 
would depreciate.” 

(6) “The amount of money 
given in stakes would be 


(7) “The thoroughbred 
horse-breeding industry would 
prosper no longer.” 

Mark how remorselessly the 
logic marches from Number 1 


now?” 





THE CLIMATE OF ENGLAND WAS DIFFEREN’ 





Reporter (to Oldest Inhabitant). “CAN you REMEMBER WHEN 


FROM 


Oldest Inhabitant. “ Yus—Last YEAR.” 





of Ascot; no more the whinny 
of the tender yearling will be 
heard upon the heath ; and it 
is awful to think that The Man 
Who Bets Ten Pounds Per Race 


out to “the Colonies,” where 
the tax runs up toten per cent. 

But are we to leave it at 
that? What of the millions 





WHAT If IS 


who will be forced into poverty 
and idleness by the flight to 
Tasmania of the M.W.B. ete. 
and his sixteen 
pounds ? 
of the thousands of gipsies who 


tics have not yet been issued 
by the Jockey Club, and even 
\“The Judge” 
point; but it is believed that 
the “ Lucky Baby” may also 


will DonoGuur do? 

Well, I for one do not pro- 
pose to sit idly by. Thank 
Heaven the Bishops at least 
are rallying against the duty, 
and in association with the 
Bishops, friend, J am opening 

A Nationat Fonp FOR THE 

RELIEF OF THE VICTIMS OI 

THe Berrina-Tax. 








toNumber7. You, myfriend, withalittle 
pinching, may afford to give one pound 
to Bill Oates of Balham, in the hope of 
winning seven pounds, but you cannot 
afford to give him one guinea. And if 
you do not give Bill Oates your guinea 
you will not go to the Derby, nor 
your friends and relations neither. And 
if you do not go to the Derby Lord 
Astor and the Aca Kuan will go out of 
business or reduce their studs by half; 
the Epsom Meeting will dwindle to a 
day; far-off in the shires the cautious 
British investor will sell his racecourse 
shares and put the money into railways 
(though they too, by the way, will suffer 
surely in the general ruin); the Derby 
(if indeed it is run again) will be cut 


Who Bets an Average of Ten Pounds 
Per Race Five Days In the Week and 
spends on racing £320 in the week, with 
expenses, or £16,640 ina year? Doubt- 
less you have: one ruhs across him at 
every meal. Yet it is this pillar of the 
State, my friend, this captain ofindustry, 
that the foul CHurcainn has chosen to 
attack; this is the indefatigable toiler 
who on a patriotic outlay of £16,000 
per annum is asked to contribute to the 
State the crippling sum of £800! An 
annual expenditure of £16,000 by the 
theatre-goer would run him in for a tax 
of £2,400 (the entertainment-tax being 
in the neighbourhood of fifteen per cent. 
—-fifteen, my friend, on turnover too), 
but the theatre-goer can afford it, and 








Cheques should be addressed to Had- 
dock and made payable to Bearer. On 
the outside of the envelope write “ Book- 
makers’ Famine Fund,” and do not ex- 
pecta receipt. Theallocation of the funds 
will be arranged by a joint committee of 
bookmakers, backers and bishops, with 
power to co-opt one jockey, one gipsy 
and one thoroughbred horse; and it is 
certain that the chief objects of the 
Fund will include the following :— 

(1) Pensions SCHEME FOR STARVING 
Bookmakers and such as cannot be 
placed in suitable employment. Prob- 
ably room could be found for a limited 
number of the best voices as toast- 
masters, auctioneers or operatic singers 

(2) Special PRECAUTIONS AGAINST 





for Five Days in the Week | 
will in all probability be driven | 


thousand | 
Think, my friend, | 


without the racecourses will | 
be condemned to a compara- 
tively aimlessexistence! Statis- | 


is silent on the | 


disappear. And what,oh, what | 
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SUICIDE AMONG THE MEN WHO USED TO 
BET TEN POUNDS PER RACE FIVE DAYS 
IN THE WEEK, OR 260 DAYS IN THE YEAR. 

What is to be done for this kind of 
gentleman it is difficult to see. With 
nothing but sixteen thousand pounds a 
year between him and penury, with no 
means of occupying his time (forinmany 
eases he has neglected his music), it is 
only too probable that without special 
precautions many thousands of him will 
be driven to self-murder. Some of the 
younger ones no doubt will drift to 
Australia, but for those veterans who 
have grown grey in the grandstands of 
their country nothing will remain but the 
Charterhouse, the bound volumes of 
Ruf 8 Guide and the exchange of old 
stories with destitute horse-owners. 

(3) Spectan EncouraGEMENT GRANTS 
FOR THE Breepinc or Race-Horses 
AND THE Basies or Gipsiers. 

(4) Narionan Ractne Museum.—To 
preserve, at any rate, the traditions of 
the old sport it is proposed to institute a 
Race-Course Museum, which willcontain 
models of the extinct race-horse, famous 
jockeys, starting-gates, ‘‘welshers ” and 

rd Lonspaue’s cigar, together with 
any other relic which may serve to 
remind the victims mentioned under 
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First Domestic Servant (referring to 
"S SOMETHIN’ IN THE CiTy, LUT ’E 








(2) of their laborious past. 
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her neighbour's master). “ WHAT'S YOUR 


Pressure will also be brought upon 
the Government to acquire for the State 
at least one of the historic courses, and 
there arrange an occasional (but of 
course secret) meeting for the benefit | 
of sufferers who have been driven out} 
of their minds by the cessation of racing. 

(5) Reratiatory Merasures.—The 
betting man is to pay a shilling in the 
pound. The theatre-goer pays only 
three shillings in the pound. It is the 
intention of the Committee to see that 
this latter tax is increased. 

Send your fiver to-day ! 


A. P. H. 





Another Impending Apology. 

“ Barly in the season Larwood clean bowled 
Hobbs at Trent Bridge, and yesterday he got 
the Surrey crock caught at the wicket.” 

Provincial Paper. 
“THE ANGLO-FRENCH DEBT NEGOTIATIONS. 
M. Péret To Pay AnorHer Visit TO 
Lonpon.” Daily Paper. 
We are glad to see that he is going to 
pay us something. 
“FRANCE’S BupGEr. 

The deceipts for the last year’s taxes are 
well over expectations.” — Daily Paper. 

Yet tax-collectors in France always 
entertain very high expectations of 


AIN’T NOTHIN’ AT ’OME.” 





fraudulent returns. 
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Bir 0’ TROUBLE’S ’USBAND? 


UNDER THE GOOSEBERRY-BUSH. 


Over the road at Number Five 
There's a baby, nice and new ; 

It came there suddenly, all alive, 
An’ I wish we had one too. 

So Nanny says I had better go 

Down where the gooseberry-bushes 

grow, 

An’ look for babies hidden below 

In case there’s one for me. 


So I looked, but there wasn’t a baby 
there, 
An’ it doesn’t s'prise me at all, 
‘Cos it’s full of prickles, an’ everywhere 
There’s slugs an’ things that crawl. 
So I’m cutting off all the prickles I can 
An’ drowning the slugs in my watering- 
can, 
‘Cos I think, when the bushes are spick- 
an’-span, 
There m’ght be a baby for me. 








Old song brought up to date:—* Do 
go Down the Mine, Daddy.” 


“The {Manchester} speech was rehearsed by 
Mr. Lloyd George at his hotel this morning. 
He declaimed it to the furniture in an empty 
room.” —Evening Paper, 

Did the furniture include a 
Cabinet ? 


Shadow 
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| Richard will be entered on the late 


| as may not be immediately consumed 


| sidered too centrifugal; this practice 
; must cease forthwith except during the 
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IV.—Tue HovseHovp. 

(1) Lecture —The Household will 
parade at 9 a.m. to-morrow in the din- 
ing-room for lecture by C.O. 

Subject.—Waste of electric light 
through switches being left on. 
Dress.—Breakfast order. 


(2) Late Dinner—No. 0005 James 


dinner-roll with effect from to-day’s 
date. This not to include guest-nights. 


(3) Bath Roster.—Baths in future 
will be at times stated below :-— 

6.0 p.m. No. 0008 Baby Joe. 

Note.—No.0010 Nurse Hopkins will 
be in charge of the above party, but 
will not herself bathe. 

( No. 0006 Grace Evan- 

6.45 p.m. + . geline. 

{ No. 0007 Muriel Eva. 
Note.—One celluloid duck and two 
boats per head may be carried on this 
parade. 

8.30 p.m. 0005 James Richard. 

Note.—The above to be clear of 
landing just south of B in BarHroom- 
poor by 9.15 p.m. 

Other troops may bathe in their 
own time provided they do not clash 
with any of the above parades, The 
standing order regarding the sanctity 
of the C.O.’s big sponge must be 
strictly complied with. 

(4) Oranges, Eating of. —The C.O. has 
noticed with displeasure the increasing 
tendency of all ranks to eat oranges in 
a slovenly manner. In future oranges 
at meals will be eaten by small detach- 
ments direct from the plate, with the 
express object of preventing such juice 


being transferred, vid the fingers, to 
door-handles, banisters, the handle of 
the C.O.’s walking-stick or other unex- 
pected and unauthorised places. 

The method of eating oranges by 
suction through a lump of sugar is con- 


quarter-of-an-hour immediately preced- 
ing bath parades. 


(5) Courses of Instruction (Public 
School).—The undermentioned will hold 
himself in readiness to proceed on a 
Course of Instruction (Term VII.) at 
Downingham School on 8th instant. 

No. 0004 Harold George. 
Railway warrant, pay and rations for 
journey, etc., will be issued from this 
office. 
Dress.—School order. 
No. 0003 Gladys Joan will super- 
vise the packing of kit. Spare socks 
must be marked. 


be kept in barracks. Permission may 
however be obtained for parking of same 
in the tool-shed, under the supervision 
of No, 0014 Gardener Smith. Attention 
is directed to Standing Order No. 32, 
“ Definition of Live Stock.” 


(7) Corrigendum.—With reference to 
Standing Order No. 32, “ Definition of 
Live Stock” — 

Delete: ‘* Mice, kitchen.” 


(8) Courts Martial.—The following 
result of a Court Martial held in the 
C.0.’s study on 6th instant is published 
for information. 

No. 0005 James Richard was found 
guilty of abstracting jam from pantry. 
Witnesses: No. 0011 Cook Harrison 
and No. 0013 Parlourmaid Mary. He 
was sentenced to four strokes of 
the slipper. The sentence was duly 
carried out by the C.O. in the neigh- 
bourhood of the base area. 


(9) Decision.—In connection with the 
recent dispute between No. 0011 Cook 
Harrison and No. 0006 Grace Evan- 
geline, the following ruling has been 
given :— 

“Tn so far as all below eighteen 
years of age are concerned the author- 
ity of No. 0011 Cook Harrison is to 
be paramount over all territory com- 
prised by the kitchen, scullery, pantry, 
lower passage and bottom seven steps 
of kitchen stairs.” 


(10) Arrivals.—The following new 
arrivals are brought on the strength as 
from yesterday's date and are allotted 
Household Numbers as shown :— 

No. 0016 Kitten Shem. 

No. 0017 Kitten Ham. 

No. 0018 Kitten Japheth (or Japh- 
ethina). 

No. 0015 Cat Wuggles willbe in 
charge of this party for rations 
and discipline until further notice. 
Accommodation to be provided by 
No. 0012 Housemaid Jane. 

(Sd.) FATHER, 

No. 0001 C.O. Household. 
Norices. 

Lost—A wax doll, one eye only 
(which closes on adopting the supine 
position). Dressed in very red skirt 
and very home-made jumper. Answers 
to name of “Topsy.” Last seen in 
neighbourhood of kitchen stairs accom- 
panied by atea-tray. Finder to return 
to this office. Ransom will be paid. 


For Sale—One clockwork - engine, 
No. 0 gauge, well driven-in. Can do 
the Nursery Course in one minute and 
twenty-five seconds with two trucks, 
each carrying Hommes, lead soldier, 12, 
or Chevaux, lead soldier, 4. Apply, 
Box X, c/o No. 0010 Nurse Hopkins. 





(6) Live Stock.—Live stock must not 





A. A. 





THE GREAT COCKNEY TRADITION. 


[Commenting on Mr. Sr. Joun Eryrxr's 
assertion that Cockney pronunciation has in- 
vaded Mayfair, a-writer in a daily paper recalls 
the claim made by Mr. Mackenzie MacBrip: 
that the dialect of our London streets is the 
legitimate child of the “old English tongue to 
which we owe our earliest literature.”] 


No more I'll treat with lofty condescen- 
sion 
The crude vocabulary of Cockayne, 
Nor hold it the unfortunate invention 
Of a half-baked and modern English 
brain ; 












We may not know who chanced long | 


since to plan it, 
But there is evidence, it seems, to 
show 
That Saxons growled, “ Gitahtuvit,”’ in 
Thanet 
A thousand years ago. 


I’ve no pre-Conquest dictionary by me, 


But I assume thatas he went his ways | 
Your Man of Kent was wont to say | 


“Gorblimey,” 
And mercilessly massacre his A’s ; 
I take it that, to clinch a verbal sally, 
“You mawk moy words, mite,” was 
his brusque advice, 

Adding, if his opponent made a rally, 
*°E,'d ‘it ‘im in the fice.” 
Henceforth, then, when the hoarse vo2 

populares 
Adown the Old Kent Road perchance 
I hear, 


I shall not shudder, but recall that | 


there is 
The voice of England “ shahtin’’ 
my ear; 
Or when the hawker, though of humble 
presence, 
Hollers his wares, I'll feel a perfect 
child 
To one whose lips distil the purest 
essence 
Of English undefiled. 








Incitements to Breaches of the Law. 
“SUVA MUNICIPAL COUNCIL, 
Pusiic Notice. 

A Reward of £5 will be paid to any person 
tampering with or disconnecting the stay wires 
on the Electricity reticulation lines.” 

Fiji Paper, 

“Workers wanted to pinch tomatoes.” 

New Zealand Paper. 

“A Pure Water Supply, Polluting Rights, 
Reservoirs, etc., all for sale.” 

Provincial Paper. 


“ From all parts of the world cablegrams and 
other buildings and salutes were received at 
Buckingham Palace.”"—Daily Paper. 

We understand the salutes were graci- 
ously received by the Kina, but that, 
in view of the housing shortage, the 
buildings were returned to their loyal 





donors. 





in | 
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SUNBEAM: A TRAGEDY. 


; 
| Tur story I have to tell is a hitherto 
| unpublished tragedy of the Great Occu- 
| pation which followed on the Great 
| War, the Great Armistice and theGreat 
| Peace. It is thestory of a flock robbed 
of its shepherd. 
| Jn those days I lived an innocent 
' Arcadian life on the banks of the Rhine 
as a Brigade Education Officer. Be- 
tween ourselves and our late foes all 
was brotherly (not to say sisterly) love. 
The only strife we knew was the noble 
emulation between comrade and com- 
rade in the acquisition of knowledge. 
Presently we were to advance in open 
order on the strongly entrenched and 
cunningly defended Scholar- 
ships, Grants, Appointments 
| and Jobs, which were to be 
| the final objective of the 
| soldier home from the wars, 
and carry them on the entire 
front. In the meantime all 
was peace. And this peace 
was shattered by a horse. 
Primarily, of course, like 
| every disaster that occurs in 
ithe Army, it was the fault 
| of a General. In the Mess 
'one evening the Brigadier 
| suddenly announced that he ; 
would shortly review the “4% 
| Brigade, Well, he had a — 
right to do it if he wanted ~ 
to, I thought vaguely, while 
revolving over in my mind 
the conjugations of sein and 
haben which I was to impart 
to my disciples on the mor- 
row. Then another sentence 
struck on my ear: “All 
Officers attached to Brigade 
| H.Q. will be on parade, 
| mounted.” I am an officer, 


“He 


| I thought with lightning rapidity ; I| 


am attached to Brigade H.Q. ; therefore 
| | must be on parade, mounted. And 


| from that time onwards my Ruh was | 


| hin, as GorTHe says, and my Herz 
| was schwer. 

[t was not that I minded patronising 
the Brigadier’s review; in fact I was 
rather flattered by the invitation, which 
I accepted as a compliment to Learning 
as personified by myself. My agitation 
was caused by the word “ mounted.” 
| had never ridden a horse in civil life, 
and, having served during the whole of 
my combatant career as an infantry 
N.C.O., | had had no occasion to perform 
this feat in the Army ; nor did it seem 
to me that a review would be the most 
suitable opportunity for beginning. 

In any case I had no horse, and so 
the next day I went to see the Brigade 


Quartermaster on the subject. “ Don’t | 
you worry,” said he kindly; “ I've got. 





, to give me advice and assistance. On 





the very horse for you. He only came 
to us a few days ago from Divisional 
H.Q., and for the last three or four 
years he’s been ridden by the General 
himself. He's as quiet and steady as 
a rock; and then think how many re- 
views he must have been to. He knows 
the whole game; all you have to dois to 
sit on him as if you were in an armchair, 
and he'll pull you through.” 

“ What is his name?” I asked. 

“Sunbeam,” said the Quarter. “Come 
and look at him.” 

Sunbeam looked very quiet and thor- 
oughly respectable. I patted him, and 
he made no attempt to bite me or tread 
on me. Somewhat comforted I re- 
turned to my waiting disciples. 








MADE NO ATTEMPT TO BITE ME OR TREAD ON 


On the morning of the review, by 
arrangement with the Quartermaster, 
Sunbeam was brought round to the door 
of my billet by a groom, whowas charged 


his instructions I placed my left foot in 
the stirrup, left hand on the horse's 
neck, right hand on the back of the 
saddle. 1 was then to give a spring 
with my right leg, helping myself with 
the right hand, and land neatly in the 
saddle. I must have pulled too hard 
with the right hand ; anyhow the saddle, 
with myself clinging to it, disappeared 
under Sunbeam’s stomach. 

When we made our next attempt the 
groom hung on to things in general on 
the off side, and this time I really did 
land neatly in the saddle, although I say 
it myself. I kicked the groom smartly 
in the ear as I did so, but, being only 
a private, he could say nothing except 
“Oo!” 





Sunbeam certainly appeared to know | 
the game, as the Quartermaster had | 
said. The review-ground was in sight | 
of my billet, and, seeing a group of | 
mounted officers behind the General, he 
walked up to them without any refer- 
ence to me for instructions and pushed | 
his way through them until we were | 
alongside the Brigadier himself. I took | 
advantage of this to salute, but we were 
not well received. The Brigadier was | 
annoyed ; it seems that we were late, | 
Sunbeam and I, and the march past was | 
about to begin. 

“Fall back a little, please,” he said | 
crossly. 

Before I had time to think out any | 
way of conveying this idea to Sunbeam | 
the band of the leading bat- | 
talion struck up, and on thie | 
instant Sunbeam moved for- | 
ward about three paces and | 
proudly took his stand a little | 
to the right and in front of the 
Brigadier's horse. | 

I realised the ghastly truth | 
? inaninstant. Sunbeam had 
been in the habit of carrying | 
a Divisional General; Sun- | 
beam had therefore always 
occupied the place of honour 
at reviews, and Sunbeam had | 
no idea of occupying any | 
other place on this occasion. | 
How was I to let him know | 
that I was merely an Educa 
tion Captain ? | 

A horrible roar came from | 
my left rear. “Don’t you | 
know your position, Sir? Fall 
back immediately. Back, 
damn you, not forward!” 

I hauled viciously on the | 
right rein, then on the left, 
ME.” then on both together, bracing 

my feet in the stirrups and 
leaning back. Sunbeam paid no atten- 
tion tome. He was engrossed in watch- 
ing the troops. In a state of panic 
I looked round and addressed the 


Brigadier. ‘I can’t, Sir,” I said hys- 
terically. “My horse—my horse thinks 


I’m a General.” 

The Brigadier gave a sort of cackling | 
snarl, “Thinks you're a General, does 
he?” he said in a fierce undertone 
rendered tremulous by rage. ‘ Well, 
I think you’re a fool.”’ 

So saying, he came forward half-a- 
dozen paces in order to pass Sunbeam 
and myself. The first battalion was 
almost opposite by this time, and he 
had to take the salute. Impossible 
to take the salute with an Education 
Captain sitting on a horse in front of 
him. He would deal with us after- 
wards, 

He had reckoned without Sunbeam. 
That noble animal was not in the least 
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A TROOT IN IT WHATEVER.” 
Angus. “ Ay, I KEN THAT WEI 








be riding him. Immediately an: 


usin front of the Brigadier again, 


Battalion, which was doing “ Eyes 
right!” before having received 
the order. 

I closed my eyes and prepared 
for sudden death. I verily be- 
lieved that out of the corner of 
my eye | had seen the Brigadier 
om his hand on his revolver, but 
4 suppose he was deterred by 
the consideration that our corpses 
would be as much in the way 
asour living bodies, At all events 
he leaned forward and with his 
riding-whip gave Sunbeam a ter- 
tific welt on the hindquarters. 
Apparently this was something 
quite outside Sunbeam’s long ex- 
perience of reviews. He did some- 
thing—1 don’t know exactly what 
which caused me to lose my 
stirrups and my reins, and rise up 
in the air. When I descended 
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Old Gillie. “WHat FOR WOULD YE BI 


and very near to the advancing 
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L; BUT HE DOFSNA.” 


1 with ! 


om solemnity he took six paces 
orward in histurn, which brought 
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“He pID SOMETHING—I DON’T KNOW EXACTLY WHAT. 


} LETTIN’ YER GENTLEMAN 
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FISH THAT WEE LOCHAN, ANGUS? YE KEN WEEL THERE'S NO | 


disposed to permit such an affront to | Sunbeam was no longer underneath me, | kicking his heels. 
his dignity and that of the young|and I came heavily to earth, flaton my ground in the opposite direction. 
General whom he fondly imagined to | back, in front of the Brigadier’s horse. | * 

Sunbeam was some distance away, 








” * 


Within a week I received my de- 


mobilisation papers. Was this a 
coincidence? 1 fear not. 


Another Glimpse of the Obvious. 
“When a girl mopes, when she shuns | 
company, grows peevish and irritable, | 
and cries on the slightest provocation, 
it is a sign that all is not well with 
her.”—Provincial Paper. 








“The Wanton Lapwing.” 

“The Government imported 1000 
green plover or lapwing, but there wasa 
gale blowing when they were liberated | 
and they flew out of New Zealand.” 

New Zealand Paper. 

Thus justifying Tennyson's epi- 
thet. 


A Sex-Problem and Another 
Impending Apology. 

“The Champion Cup for the best 
South Devon cow in milk at the Bath 
and West Show at Watford was won 
W. L. Hosking’s South Devon bull, by | 
Mr. H. Chaffe, of Brixton. Mr. Fen- | 
tongollan Apollo, scaling about 14 tons, 
was the biggest and heaviest animal in 
the Exhibition.”—Local Paper. 
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| ham are so curly that I should hardly 


_that Holmes felt any compassion for 
, the wall itself or for any pecuniary 
| loss I might suffer through its disinteg- 


| of his children’s safety that he was 
| worrying, although the lee of the wall 


| theirs. 
| of Holmes’s anxiety I must reveal the 
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Zealous Charabane Driver. “'Erne, Missy, 1F you 'RE ONE OF THE St. Hetens BZ Parry, we RE JUST LOADING UP.” 
Miss Knightsbridge (coldly). “I BEG youR PARDON?” 





AN ILL WIND. 
Nearyall the garden walls of Lichen- 


have given a thought to the condition 
of ours had not my next-door neighbour, 
Holmes, appeared so concerned. Not 


ration; nor, I believe, was it on account 


was a favourite shrieking-ground of 
No, to lay bare the real cause 


unpleasant fact that he was a subscriber 
to a journal called The Home Tailor, 
Builder and Handyman. 

That Holmes actually designs and 
cuts his own plus-fours and dinner- 
jackets is doubtful but quite possible, 
judging by their appearance, though 


shape. It is perfectly certain, however, 
that the ornate, double-storeyed, red- 
brick tool-shed which slowly raised its 
shingled (or bobbed) roof six feet above 
the hitherto solitary crest of my garden 
wall was entirely the solo performance 
of Holmes. “A fine substantial edifice,” 
he described it to his friends, and one 
could not deny that it did look fairly 
solid ; but I knew, as soon as he started 
talking about the state of my wall, that 
his tool-shed was what he really trem- 
bled for. 

“Thought perhaps you mightn’t have 
noticed your wall,” he said mirth- 
lessly during our brief interview, “ but 
it’s leaning right over and might fall 
on some of us and destroy us at any 
moment. And of course,” he concluded 
grimly, “‘ you are aware that you would 
be liable.” 

“ Not entirely,” I replied, in the man- 
ner of one whose pre-breakfast hobby 





that may be merely due to Holmes’s 


is the study of complicated mural dis- 








putes. “Ifthis is a party wall abutting 
(as you state) on to your property, and 
the said wall collapses owing (as is quite 
possible) to the uncontrolled heavy 
tramping of earth-worms in your gar- 
den, two-thirds of any consequent | 
casualties can be laid at your door, and 
only one-third at mine; and please lay 
the latter tidily at my back door, using 
the tradesmen’s entrance.” 

Holmes, however, happened to know 
that the wall was not a party one, in 
spite of its gay party appearance, and 
suggested I should do something about 
it. Sol promised I would look into it, | 
or over it, or through it (which was | 
quite possible at the time)—I forget 
which—at an early date, and told him 
that in the meanwhile I relied on his 
sense of sportsmanship to leave the | 
apple-trees on his side of the wall un- | 
pruned and to keep his family indoors | 
during earthquakes in California. 
After Holmes had left I carefully | 
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inspected the wall, and it certainly had 
a very sorry sick look about it as it 
leant forward in the expectant attitude 
one associates with Channel crossings. 
In fact so precarious was its state that 
had not my house been for sale I should 
have felt tempted to employ a skilled 
and costly mason to rebuild the entire 
structure. With the possibility, how- 
ever, of my successor being a real lover 
of the quaint and ancient, such a course 
seemed unworthy, and I could only do 
my best to preserve in as vertical a 
state as possible the garden(and, accord- 
ing to Holmes, strictly non-party) wall. 

I therefore heavily fertilized the ivy 
from which the wall appeared to derive 
considerable support, and offered as 
much encouragement as possible to 
snails and slugs, whose slimy tracks 
undoubtedly exercised a binding effect 
on the courses. Birds, cats, butterflies 
and other perchers I ruthlessly drove 
from the neighbourhood, and did my 
futile best to terrorise the Holmes chil- 
dren, who played in a seething mass 
within the restricted space between my 
wall and Holmes’s shed and simply in- 
vited anything with a leaning towards 
youth to fall and embrace the whole 
tribe. 

My neighbour came over again to 
protest. The fact that his offspring 
were now using the passage between 
my wall and his shed as a smugglers’ 
cave instead of a giant’s castle seemed 
to worry him a good deal, in spite of my 
assurance that modern children are so 
well grounded in the E1ysre1n theory 
that perfectly straight objects appear 
to them badly bent. Nevertheless, just 
to humour Holmes, I asked him a few 
questions about bricks and buttresses 
and building costs in an earnest manner, 
and was staggered to learn what a com- 
plete restoration of my wall would en- 
tail. Assistance from an archeological 
society or public subscription seemed 
its only hope. 

It was rather unkind of one of the 
few storms which broke the calm of a 
wonderful summer to have chosen my 
humble district as its centre of disturb- 
anee. As I lay in bed and listened to the 
raging elements I knew that this was 
theend. For a brief moment I contem- 
plated going out in a mackintosh and 
holding something up against the wall, 
but I remembered the promise I had 
made to my old grandmother at the 
end of the Great War that I would 
never again willingly thrust myself into 
positions of extreme danger. Just as | 
settled myself back into bed a sickening 
crash of shattered masonry shook the 
house. I pulled the blankets over my 
head, breathed a prayer that the smug- 
glers might not be at work that night 
and waited for the dawn. 
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Winner of Captain’s Cup (giving thanks). “IN concLusion I say rTuis. IN 


PAST WE HAVE NEVER HAD A BETTER C 


HAVE A WORSE.” 








THE 


APTAIN; IN THE FUTURE MAY WE NEVER 








I am not in general a devote of the 
sun's first glad ray, but this was a 
special occasion, and I doubt whether 
even a lark had been round the garden 
before I trod the dewy sward that morn- 
ing. The best early-to-rise enthusiasts 
have always insisted that the world 
appears far more beautiful,and common 
objects assume an entirely different 
aspect, at daybreak; but I was hardly 
prepared for the spectacle which met 


my startled gaze. My wall was stand- | 


ing up as stiff and straight as when it 
first left the mason’s hands some fifty 
vears ago. I don’t deny that it has 
done this once since then in a snapshot 
I took, but in that case the lawn and 
flower-bed appeared to slope gently 
awav from the wall towards a house 
which was obviously modelled on the 
glory of Pisa. Now, however, both wall 
and house offered examples of the Per- 
pendicular style of architecture at its 
best. 

As my soul became attuned to the 
wonderful workings of nature a strange 
sense of lightness and freedom stole 
over me. It was then I suddenly real- 
ised that Holmes’s tool-shed no longer 


| fouled the horizon. In its fall it had 
| pushed my wall straight, and the débris 





| was maintaining it in an erect posture. | 
Of course we have had a nice long | 


| 

talk together about this so-called catas- 
|trophe. Holmes says he can’t possibly 
lleave his heap of ruins where it lies. 
But I say, why not? Looking out from 
| my windows one would never know that 
| this mountain of rubbish existed, and it 
will save him building struts and stays 
and flying buttresses on his property to 
|support my wall in its present proud 
position. Besides, as I tell Holmes, 
| what is more beautiful than to see the 
old and weary supported by youth, once 
headstrong, now humbled? Also, be- 
tween ourselves, I doubt whether such 





until their special Christmas number. 
And that is just how things—par- 
ticularly my wall—stand at present. 








“The following horses were well baked last 
time out, but did not win.”—Evening Paper. 
Yet they ought to have been pretty hot 
stuff. 





a complicated problem in demolition | 
and reconstruction will be faced by The | 
Home Tailor, Builder and Handyman | 
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SHE-SHANTIES. 
Love 1X THe Nationat GALLERY. 


Most lovers in London have found 
There is nowhere for lovers to go; 
One look, and a crowd gathers round, 

And to-morrow the papers will know ; 
But still, if they want to embrace, 
| For persons of tact and good sense 
| There is many a suitable place 
| Maintained at the public expense. 
| And that's how I loved Mr. Mallory ; 
| We met in the National Gallery, 
| But I did not think much of his salary, 
| And so I dismissed the poor man ; 
But now, when I see an Old Master, 
| My heart beats a little bit faster, 
For it may have been Warreav 
Or jolly.old Grorro, 
But that’s where our passion began. 




















| 
| 


| My mother’s the difficult sort, 
And he'd a mamma of his own, 
And so we were able to court 
At the Public Collections alone. 
Ah! many the vows that we swore 
And many the kisses he took 
: As we sat with one eye on the door 
And the other on “Crossing the 
i Brook” ! 
And oh, how I miss Mr. Mallory ! 
We kissed in the National Gallery, 













And but for my sad shilly-shallery 
I ought to have married the man. 
I tell you, I shake like a jelly 
When I look at a good Borrice1t1, 
For we met as a rile 
In the Florentine School, 
And that’s where our passion began. 


Then I found, with my friend Mr. Watts, 
The British Museum delicious, 
And we studied Phenician pots 
Till people became quite suspicious; 
We went to South Kensington too, 
And oft we have told the fond tale 
Behind a stuffed shark that he knew, 
Or safe in the shade of the whale. 
And then there was dear Mr. Rose, 
Who kissed me at Madame Tvussavn's; 
He was constantly blowing his nose, 
And so I dismissed the poor man ; 
But often my little heart throbs 
When I think of Lord Neisonor Hopps; 
It was just between those 
That I kissed Mr. Rose, 
And that’s where our passion began. 


But now that I’m married to Watts, 
Museums don’t play the same part; 
I’m tired of Pheenician pots, 
But I still have a passion for Art. 
Mr. Watts is quite jealous, I find, 





jection 











But he can’t have the smallest ob- 





To a person improving her mind 
At the Tare or the Watutace Co!- 
lection. 
For oh, how I miss Mr. Mallory ! 
We meet at the National Gallery ; 
I don't like to think of his salary, 
For now he is earning such lots. 
I’m tired of Phaenician pots, 
For that’s where I met Mr. Watts ; 
But oh ! how I thrill 
To a Gainsborough still, 
For that’s where I meet Mr. Mallory! 
A. P. H. 
** DEGRADING’ PLAYS. 
CENSOR To BE ASKED IF HE WILL INQUIRE 
—anpD Act.” 
Headlines in Evening Paper. 
We trust the Censor will sternly refuse 























to take any part in a play of this de- | 


scription. 





“That even the hard life of a ‘ tweeny’ is 
easier than playing the adored queen of a 
South Sea island is the opinion of Vivienne 
Osborne, who is scoring a big hit —and taking 
some hard knocks—in the name part of ‘ Aloma’ 
at the Adelphi. Miss Osborne now spends 
most of her days in her Mayfair flat cursing 
the bruises received in the course of the per- 
formance.”—Daily Paper. 


We cannot blame her, but venture to 
suggest that embrocation might be 
more effective than imprecation. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, June 7th.—An official report 
from Western Australia to the effect 
that miners often displayed “the 
persistence and adaptability needed 
to ensure successful land settlement 
overseas" caused Mr. Hurp to inquire 
whether they would be given special 
encouragement toemigrate. Mr. Amery 

romised to bear the suggestion in mind. 

e would, | understand, gladly offer an 
assisted passage to Mr. A. J. Cook, but 
for a lingering doubt as to whether that 
gentleman, though unquestionably per- 
sistent, is sufliciently adaptable. 

The fine spirit of statesmanship and 





conciliation, and not the crude oil of 
commerce, was responsible, 
the House learned, for the 
signing of the Iraq-Turkish 
Treaty. The Gladstonian 
conception of the ‘“unspeak- 
able Turk’’ still infests the 
Liberal bosom, and Captain 
Benx (on whose restoration 
to health and the House Mr. 
Punch adds his quota of con- 
gratulation) wanted to know 
if the treaty protected the 
lives and property of the 
Christian minorities. From 
Mr. Locker-Lampson’s cau- 
tious reply one gathered that 
the best guarantee for the 
minorities in question was 





| the existence of friendly re- 
j lations between the Turks 
| and Iraquis. 

A patriot has been defined 
as one who serves the State 
to his own disadvantage. 
Rash, though amiable, there- 
fore, isthe statesman who pro- 
mises that the citizen whom 
he urges to rush to the help 
of the State in time of need 
shall not be the loser thereby. 
Inthe general strike Mr. BaLDwin made 
such a promise tothe railway volunteers, 
but they were all discharged on May 
22nd and told not to come back until 
all the strikers had been fully reinstated. 
This was arranged between the com- 
_— and the N.U.B., pursuant to Mr. 

ALDWIN’s request that they should bury 
the spanner and let bygones be bygones. 
To Captain Sxaw, who took up the case 
of the dismissed patriots, Sir A. STEEL- 
MarrLanp replied that he would care- 
fully consider any instances “ contrary 
to the Prime Minister's pledges.” Mr. 
J. H. Tromas thought it was wiser to 
leave all these matters to the railway 
companies, who are, just now, his 
“white-headed boys.” 

_Mr. Witt Tuorng is one of those 
simple-minded souls who occasionally 
“ask for it.” He asked for it this 


i 









afternoon when, following some refer- 
ence to the “general strike” by the 
Assistant PostMasTEeR-GENeRat, he in- 
quired how it could be called a general 
strike when only two million out of 
seventeen million workers had been 
affected. Lord Wotmer, always desir- 
ous to please, thereupon offered to 
substitute the term “ general fiasco.” 

In Committee on the Finance Bill 
the House discussed the tea duty with 
Mr. H. V. Anexanper “ pouring,” as 
the society reporters say, for the free 
tea party. The CHANCELLOR OF THE 
ExcHeguer replied in effect that he 
yearned to make Empire tea free, but at 
the moment was looking for more taxes, 
not fewer. 
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Commons 


a six-hour working day underground 


Brazil, where the nuts eome from, had 
withdrawn from the League, taking 
with it one uncrackable nut—its demand 
for a permanent seat on the Council— 
but otherwise somewhat spoiling the 
good effect of Lord Crcrt’s references 
to the “very great part which South 
America had played in the League.” 
There were Labour cheers in the 
when Colonel Lane-Fox 
informed the Member for Bournemouth 
that the Soviet Labour Code lays down 


with a weekly spell of 42 hours’ con- 
tinuous rest. They ceased suddenly 
when the MInIsTeR oF Mrygs went on | 
to say that in actual fact eight to ten | 
hours a day are being commonly worked 
by Mr. Coox’s Russian com- 
rades for a wage of twenty- 
five shillings totwenty-seven- 


























VATA 4 and-six a week. What au- | 
AA Ba . ‘ae } 
rset rt thority had the Minister for 
ae Z RLS PE ES cs : 
¥Ze saying this? asked Mr. D. R. | 


GRENFELL, apparently im- 
agining that the Minister had 








THE HAPPY FAMILY. 


Reading from Cat to Dog: Str Ropert HUvTCHISON AND Sik 
GopFrRrey COLLINS. 


Tuesday, June 8ih.—Peace hath its 
patriots no less than industrial war. 
This their lordships learned when the 
Lorp CHaNceLLor moved the Second 
Reading of the Judicial Committee Bill 
which has for its object the appoint- 
ment of two judicial members with 
experience of Indian law. Lord Hat- 
DANE, supporting the Bill, said that the 
Judicial Committee had only been able 
to cope with its task through the devo- 
tion of retired judges, many of them 
over eighty years of age. One had 
recently sat who was eighty-eight. It 
was a little ungracious of Lord HaLpaNE 
to refer to these stalwart veterans as a 
“ragged regiment.” Perhaps what he 
really meant was “ rugged.” 

Lord Ceci made a statement on the 
League of Nations Council, but was 


evolved it from his inner con- 
sciousness. It was rather a 
shock to the Labour Benches | 
to learn that the information 
came from the Central Ad- | 
ministration of the Soviet, the | 
British Minister at Moscow | 
and the International Labour | 
Bureau, and was therefore | 
above suspicion. 

Captain Wepawoop Benn 
wished to know if Members | 
could still be supplied with | 
} copies of the first number of | 
' The British Gazette, but was | 
informed that the opening | 
issue of that historic organ 
was rapidly becoming worth 
its weight in gold. Mr. Ron- 
ALD McNett comforted the 
hon. and gallant Member by 
promising to do his best to 
get a copy for him. 
Improyident people who spoil the 
barber's Sunday morning sleep by 
failing to be shaved on Saturday night 
get no sympathy from Mr. Srewarr, 
the Labour Member for the St. Rollox 
Division of Glasgow, who presented his 
Bill for the compulsory closing of hair- 
dressers’ shops on Sunday. Mr. Srew- 
art, himself a former member of what 
is traditionally reputed to be the most 
loquacious profession, sternly resisted 
the House’s demand for a speech, 
and it fell to Captain Frrzroy to utter 
the sacred formula, “* Next gentleman, 
please.” The House then fell to diseuss- 
ing the Safeguarding of Industries. The 
Liberal paladins of Free Trade being 
for the most part engaged in safeguard- 
ing the Liberal industry elsewhere, the 

















apparently not aware at the time that 








onslaught on Clause 10 of the Finance 























but Lord Reaprna, to whom 


| the day's work, showed no 
| sign of restiveness when led 


] 
| long enough to hear Lord 
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Bill was not spectacular, and the fea- 
ture of the debate was a lecture by Sir P. 
Cunuirre-Laster, which might have 
been entitled “Industrial Science for 
Parliamentary Children.” Thereafter 
the House proceeded to argue 
about amorphouscarbon elec- 
trodes andferro-molybdenum 
as though they had been 
brought up with them from 
the nursery. 
Wednesday, J une 9th.—The 
sensation of becoming a shee: 
Marquis after being merely an 
Earl is beyond the power of 
the commoner to adumbrate, 








the lowing of a cow.” 
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such trifling offices as that of 
Lord Chief Justice of England 
have always been a part of 


in by Lords Sanispury and 
Lincotnsuire. He remained 








Crom explain that Russia 
was the great obstacle to 
* moral disarmament,” which 
is the Genevese for agreeing 
not to use poison gas, but 
making all adequate prepar- 
ations to use it in case the 
other fellow does. 

Nineteen attractive but un- 
frequented churches in the City of Lon-| bers so faithfully simulated the milky 
don are threatened with demolition, and | mistress of the byre. The occasion was 
| Sir Manin Conway presented a petition | the debate on the safeguarding duty on 
| signed by half the Academies, Insti-| wrapping-paper. Mr. LivinasTonr ob 

tutes, Societies and Trusts in London | jected to the duty, including vulcanizing 
| demanding that this thing shall not be, | paper, and emphasised his point by pro- 
The preamble to the petition ran some- | ducing a segment of vulcanised pipe and 
thing like this :— 


* KANGAROO 
Mr. Lioyp Groner, 
ARF A LOT MORE 


PROTECTION.” 
“WELL, HE 
TESTS TO come.” 


Sin Poivae Cunuirer-Lisrep, 





Stranger, these venerable stones } 
Were raised by Hawsmoor, Wren and 
Jonns— | 

All, that's to say, save two, which were | 
Built by the Danons, fils et pere, 
But worshippers no longer use, 

As once, their congregated pews, 
And in desuetude they stand, 
Great works of art, sublimely planned, 
Sut each obscuring, if 1’m right, 

A valuable factory site. 

Oh, let your awful votes deplore 

That vandal Act of '24, 

And rescue from the auction mart 
These gems of architectural art, 

And with united voice abash 

The Church's recreant thirst for cash. 


Sir Faepric Wisk wanted to know 
where the dollars came from with which 
the British debt to America is served, 
and the House, immensely respectful of 
the hon. Member's financial genius,} pho Cow (with an eye on Sir Burton Cmap- 
fully expected him to extract the | wicx’s bool). “ALAS! MY POOR SISTER.” 
information that they were imported | 
from the Bahama Islands or dug out of | banging it on the Bench. “Would you 
the ground with a spade. The news call this wrapping-paper?" hedemanded 
that they are bought in the exchange |truculently. ‘The Parniamenrary SEc- 
market in the ordinary way was vastly | RETARY TO THE Boarp or Trane is not 
disappointing. | the man to take that sort of thing lying 














“ During the Minister's remarks there| down. Elevating his well-cut boot into 
were heard subdued noises resembling| the general gaze he retorted, “ Would 
you call that a cow?” 


. 


pastoral noises referred to, 


any of the mooers’ amend- 
ments from handsome defeat 

Thursday, June 10th.—Lord 
Morris speaks, if not with 
the tongue of angels, at least 
with the voice of the London 


Public Morality Council, 
which thinks that a “wave 
of sensuality” is sweeping 


the Metropolitan stage and 
would have the Lorp Cuam 
BERLAIN turn the licensing of 
plays over to the local au- 
thorities. The Lorp CHa 
BERLAIN defended himself 
stoutly,declaring that he was 
concerned with *‘indeceney, 
not with “immorality,” and 
that the censorship, as shown 








‘8 OVER THIS TIME, BUT THERE 





by the number of plays re 
fused a licence, was growing 
more and not less stringent 
Then rose a still doughtier 
champion in the person of the 
Bishop of Sournwark, who 
proclaimed himself an enthu 
siastic play-goer, and declared 
that the chief peril which threatened 
the stage was that of becoming too 
conventional and monotonous. It was 
now extremely difficult, he said, for 
any play with new ideas to get accepted, 
but he failed to say whether this was the 
fault of the public, the Lorp CHamper- 
LAIN or Mr. St. Jonn Ervinr. 

Nothing ever stirs the angry pas- 
sions of the Labour Party so thoroughly 
as an intimation that Moscow has been 
up to its tricks again. To questions 
from the Government Benches the 
Home Secrerary replied that he was 
investigating the question whether the 
Soviet Government had sent money 
to assist the miners’ strike and would 
make a more definite statement shortly. 
A good deal of exclamatory indigna- 
tion culminated in Mr. Kirkwoop 
shouting, after the Minister or Heaita 
had answered a question by Miss Law- 
RENCE, “He is a Minister of Death, 
and he looks like it!" This com- 
bination of the rhetorical overstate- 
ment and the provocative personality, 
either of which might on a less acid- 
ulous oecasion have provoked no more 
than a smile, was too much for the 
Government Benches, which gave vent 
to angry cries of “ Withdraw!" The 
SPEAKER however thought that the in 
terjection, though very improper 1! 
made—he had not caught it—was 
unworthy of notice. 


It was this | 
Thus The Times, which should know, | argumentwm ad hominem, or rather ad | 
mete 
leaving its readers to guess which Mem-! bovem, that wrung from the House the | 


They did not however save | 
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HAS SURELY NO EQUAL. 
AND EXHILARATING,” 





The question of supplying tennis- 
courts and bowling-greens for Members 
of the House (in addition to the existing 
sand-pit for children) in Victoria Tower 
Gardens was raised by Mr. T. Jones. 
Captain Hackina's reply that Members 
were better occupied doing their duty 
in the House was perhaps rather hasty, 
for nothing would do more to keep the 
temper of the House sweet than, say, 
aM Occasional game of bowls between 
Mr. McLean and Sir Henry Craik, or 
a hard set of tennis between Sir Joun 
Simon and Mr. Liroyp Gronrce. 

Mr. Ssowpen opposed the Betting- 
Tax—he once lost sixpence on a slow 
horse and has never really smiled again 
—and the CHANCELLOR OF THE [xcHeE- 
QUER made one of the liveliest speeches 
that has been heard in the House for 
many alongday. Mr. Snowpen, he said, 

described betting as trying to get 
something for nothing, but to get some- 
thing for nothing was surely a funda- 
mental maxim of the Socialist Party. 
Turning on Lady Astor, he pointed out 
that one moment she was enouncing 
the moral obliquity of betting and next 
Moment telling people from a public 
tform which horse they should, if they 

ll from grace so far, put their money 
on, But this was, of course, designed to 


Visvatisine A Pupnisner’s Nore: “ Masked Fate, tHe NOVEL OF THE YEAR 





cure them of the betting habit, for the 
rSse In question came in last. 












THE SQUIRREL, 

A sQuirkgEL sat in the topmost flat 

Of an elm nine nut-trees high ; 
He beat with his feet a loud rat-a-tat-tat 
(A leaning to devilry instigates that), 
And he dropped an egg he'd been suck 

ing ab 
On the tail of a passing pie, 


Poor, poor Margot! "Twas so mal-d 


propos, 
This bolt from the innocent green ; 
She was dressed in her best for a flip in 
the row 
Her tailor-made black with facings of 
snow 
And the tiniest spot of rain will show 
On a frock of such satiny sheen, 


Feeling ready to flay (in a ladylike way) 
She chanced as she homeward flew 
To meet replete with his déjeuner 
The garde-champétre, a susceptible jay, 
Who noted her name and her disarray, 
Then twirled his moustaches and 
crew. 


Down from the skies dropped pies and 
vies, 
Up from the fallows they rose ; 
They fluttered and sputtered to sym- 
pathize, ’ 
They honked to heaven with husky 
cries, 
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And they sentenced the squirrel in grand 
ASS1ZO 
To forfeit his tail and nose. 


They found him at last at his evening 
repast 
On a beech that was running to seed ; 
About him to out him a cordon was cast, 
And he leapt to a look-out, and there 
he sat fast, 
Still cramming his little round body 
with mast, 
But now with more gluttonous speed. 


He wasn't yet done; he upset number 
one 
With a swipe like the swing of a flail ; 
He wriggled and squiggled, but kept on 
the run, 
Like a grasshopper leapt, likea whirligig 
spun, 
And was branches away ere his foe had 
begun 
To perceive the decrease in her tail, 


From a feint to the height (‘twas his 
usual sleight) 
He rippled his slide on the bole ; 
Slewing and screwing from leafage to 





light, 

Like a Will-o'-the-wisp he deluded their 
sight, 

And left them a study in mute black- 
and-white 


As he dived down a rabbit-hole. +4 
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HORRIBLE LONDON LAST WEEK. 


[None of the intimate paragraphists of the 
daily newspapers ever seems to have any bad 
luck. The notes which follow are compiled 
for Mr. Punch’s benefit by a resolute but not 
so shiningly successful fldneur. | 

Baraotne into Cheerio’s yesterday in 
order to escape from Thursday evening's 
rain, whom should I meet but Mr. 
Antony Purl, the celebrated Patagonian 
and Central American explorer, whose 
marriage with Lady Elmira Murpby is 
almost certain to be one of the fashion- 
able events of the season if it is not 
broken off again. He drew a small 
iguana out of his pocket, which bit me, 
and was very interesting about the 
Mayas, whom he knows so well. We 
were joined shortly afterwards by Sir 
Abraham Chugg, the entertaining and 
ever-genial phosphate-producer, who 
has just bought Burke Hall, and had 
been sitting at the next table with a 
party of Pittsburg friends. He handed 
me one of his exquisite half-crown 
cigars, which I lit almost immediately. 
Most unfortunately, after the first few 
puffs it became unwrapped, and I spent 
so much time in winding it up again 
that I missed a good tip for the Ascot 
| Gold Vase. 





Socrety SHOPPERS. 
Dropped into Pelfridge’s to see the 
| new English fast bowler, who, I gathered, 
was assisting at the Sports Department; 
but was unable to get near him owing 
to the crowd. Was consoled, however, 
by managing to have a few words of 
conversation with popular Lady Punt- 
| ing, who was buying a water-proof cover 
| for her charming tennis lawn at Blister- 
| worth, and did not recognise me at first, 
until I pointed out that her second son 
had been at school with a nephew of 
mine near Bognor. Asked her what 
she thought of “ Wuff!” the new 
cabaret show at the Monopole, but she 
affected not to hear me, so that I am 
afraid her opinion of it is not very 
favourable. As I moved away Lord 
Fitzsampson trod on my toe and laugh- 
ingly accepted my apologies for the mis- 
take. He had come with his two pretty 
fair-haired daughters, one of whom is 
to be a débutante at next week’s Court, 
to make a few purchases at the golosh 
department. 


THe Late Caaruie Morrinenam, 


Am informed by a friend whe’ fre- 
quently visits the Zoo Aquarium that 
the amphiuna, a kind of water-lizard 
with rudimentary legs, has been suffer- 
ing severely from attacks on its tail by 
a number of pink barbel, who have 
bitten the unfortunate creature’s caudal 
appendage to the bone. He also noticed 
that two lobsters had been fighting, 








and that the victor, having removed 
its rival's claw, was enjoying it with all 
the gusto of a gourmet. This reminds 
me of poor Charlie Moffingham, so long 
a popular figure at Monte Carlo, Nice 
and Cannes, who died this year under 
rather curious circumstances. Arriving 
late for dinner at one of those res- 
taurants which keep special pools in- 
habited by live langoustes in order that 
epicures may make their own selection, 
he stumbled on the steps leading down 
to the reserve, striking his head upona 
boulder as he fell. He was alone at the 
time, and nothing but his watch and 
key-ring have been discovered. I have 
never cared for crayfish since. 


A Weppine EpIsope. 


Mingling with the throng that 
attended the reception after the wed- 
ding of pretty Miss (‘* Gaga’’) Slangham, 
who has been playing The Painted 
Woman so charmingly in Poof, to Mr. 
Jack Hill, the ever-courteous Public 
Inspector of Nuisances of the Isle of 
Dogs, I was about-to pay my respects 
to the lucky pair, when I was tapped on 
the shoulder by a tall well-dressed 
stranger with a military air, who appar- 
ently suspected me of wanting to steal 
the wedding-presents, and asked me to 
step outside. I found this very morti- 
fying, and was tempted to show my 
resentment, but eventually thought it 
better to comply with his request. I 
succeeded, however, in obtaining one 
glimpse of the delightfully-embossed 
nickel-plated rain-gauge which has been 
presented to the happy couple by mem- 
bers of the Frivolity cast, and a hall-bar- 
ometer in rosewood and platinum given 
to the bridegroom by Lord Bloom, 

Pretry Miss Moaas. 

Unhappy reverberations of the coal 
strike are to be heard on every side. 
Sheltering in the same doorway last 
Friday atternoon, after visiting the 
Epstein Exhibition at Leicester Square 
with Mr. Sam Leviston, the well-known 
owner, trainer and amateur of the arts, 
he told me that he had taken a loose 
box for the Covent Garden opera this 
season, but had been obliged to let it 
to an Argentine millionaire. He ad- 
mitted, however, that Violet Vice, the 
charming comedy of manners at the 
Siddons Theatre, in which he is inter- 
ested, is drawing splendid houses night 
after night. Everybody is still enrap- 
tured by Miss Sophy Moggs in her de- 
lightfulcharacter of an inebriated street- 
walker, who makes good in the Third 
Act by denouncing hypocrisy and taking 
to cocaine. Strangely enough I met her 
in the waiting-room at my dentist’s on 
Wednesday afternoon. Shehadaswollen 
face and cut me dead. 








strength to resist the shock. 


Tue Fasnion ror En-Tovut-Cas. 

Wedged for half-an-hour or so in the 
traffic stream in an open taxicab during 
Saturday's hailstorm, I found that the 
next motor-car to mine was occupied by 
none other than Lord Whifflehampton, 
the enterprising and affable Secretary 
to the Board of Metropolitan Traffic 
Control, whose lovely granddaughter, 
Fritillary, has just opened an umbrella 
shop in Hanover Square. He com- 
mented on the fact that one so seldom 
sees a hansom-cab in London now-a- 
days and regretted sadly the familiar 
clip-clop of hooves on asphalt and the 
merry jingling of the bell. Lord Whiffle- | 
hampton, who always wears a gardenia | 
in his button-hole, was an enthusiastic | 
quoit player in his early days, and won | 
the Rutlandshire Championship in 1872. 
His family seat is at Blurp; but this fine 
Georgian structure has been let for the | 
summer to Mr. Nahum Ledbitter, the | 
Nashville Chewing-Gum King. 

My conversation with him would have | 
amply consoled me for my late arrival | 
at the inauguration ceremony of the 
Open Air Swimming Bath at Islington, 
ifin my haste to press forward to the plat- | 
form | had not accidentally slipped in. 





Hearp Tris Brerore? 


An Englishman, an Irishman and a | 
Scotchman presented themselves at the | 
gates of Paradise and, before St. Peter | 
appeared, argued violently as to which | 
of them was to enter first. Eventually | 
the janitor arrived and unlocked the 
golden gates. 

All of them were turned away. 
Ivor. 








*“ ARTICLED PUPILS. 

A vacancy occurs in office of old-established | 
City firm of Chartered Accountants, with good | 
general practice, for an Architect Pupil. Pre- 
mium 200 guineas.”—Advt. in Daily Paper. 
To help build up the business ? 

From a list of Whist Drive prizes :— 

“Gents—Ist, Suit or Overcoat made to 
measure, £6 6s, Cycle, or 9st. Gold Watch.” 
Scots Parer. 
Not to be worn on the wrist, we gather. 





“A few isolated cases of grass fever amongst 
houses are reported, but there is nothing of 
the nature of the serious epidemics of the past 
few years.”—Scots Paper. 

When, owing to the tennis-mania, 80 
many back-yards broke out into a sort 
of green rash. 


From the description of a fire on 
board an Atlantic liner :— 
“ Passengers who were drinking cocktails and 


wine retained their equanimity. ‘Two of the 
passengers swooned.”—Daily Paper. 

The unfortunate pair were presumably 
abstaining from cocktails and had no 
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Waiter. “Dip you ASK FOR ANOTHER CAULIFLOWER GRATIN, Srp?” 
Aberdonian. “‘Gratint’ Los, MAN, 
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I THOCHT IT SAID ‘GRAtTIS’!” 











THE SWEETSTUFF WIFE. 


Tue Sweetstuff Wife in the queer little shop 
With four little window-panes 

Has bottles of bulls’-eyes and lollipop, 

Pear-drop, lemon-drop, chocolate-drop, 
Boxes of gay tin trains, 

Comfits of every colour too 

With printed mottoes like “I Love You ” 

And “ Do You Love Me?” “ Be Kind,” “ Be True,” 
And horses with fluffy manes, 

And sawdust dollies with china heads 

And painted tea-sets and tiny beds 

And balls with quarters of blues and reds 
And butterfly aeroplanes 

And sugar-biscuits and sweet-cigars 

And ninepins and wind-up motor-cars 








And masks and fireworks and silver stars 


And lanterns and paper-chains. 


The Sweetstuff Wife is never quite done 
Cramming her windows full of fun, 
She must like making it nice for one, 
She takes such heaps of pains; 
And even if you haven’t a penny 
(And where she lives there are none too many) 
She never, never complains 
Of the big eyes gazing at this and that 
And the small round noses pressed so flat 
On the four little window-panes. 
So I think, I think, you would surely find 
That the queer little Sweetstuff Wife 
Once swallowed a comfit that said “ Be Kind,” 
And was—for the rest of her life. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Tue Papre” (Lyceum). 

Ir is customary in plays conveyed 
from the Continent to retain only the 
foreign names and leave the exotic 
atmosphere to be imagined. The char- 
acters, in fact, are made to talk and en- 
couraged to behave as much as possible 
in the manner in which English char- 
acters talk and behave on the stage. It 
was not feasible, however, for the 
adapter of M. Cremext VavrTEeL’s 
novel, Mon Curé chez les Riches (I see 
from the programme that two other 
gentlemen, whom I have never heard 
of, are credited with a share in its com- 
position) to conform perfectly to this 
tradition; for the Abbé Pellegrin was 
too French a type to be thoroughly 
Anglicised. The adapter might modity 
the peculiarly Gallic slang the Padre 
had picked up in the trenches; might 
make him sing “ Tipperary ” and glorify 
our Tommies instead of his own poilus ; 
but he had in essence to remain in- 
eurably French. The result was a sharp 
contrast with the other characters, who, 
with the exception of the hierarchy and 
one or two smaller fry, were just English 
(not necessarily out of real life) with 
French names, which were constantly 
reiterated in order to give a credulous 
audience the impression that it was 
breathing the very air of France. 

Here and there an episode had been 
modified for stage purposes at a great 
expense of probability. Thus, the inci- 
dent at Mon Curé’s déjeuner in the 
workmen’s eating-house, Au ren- 
dezvous des compagnons, and that 
other incident of his innocent con- 
versation in the street with some 
cocottes—both incidents quite 
reasonable — were combined to 
form a rather lurid scene in which 
the Padre, misled by the deceptive 
title of a Montmartre restaurant 
—L Abbaye of something or other 
—finds himself, after an excellent 
repast, mixed up in a most un- 
likely brawl with a noisy company 
of night-birds. If he had pene- 
trated this haunt of vice, as he 
penetrated strange placts in the 
novel, for the purpose of tracing 
Madame Cousznet and retrieving 
her from a life of great impro- 
priety, his action would have been 
comprehensible. But apparently 
he entered the place solely be- 
cause he was deceived by its name, 
which seemed to him to indicate 
a restaurant designed for the 
physical refreshment of ecclesias- 
tics. 

In this scene, by the way, I 


(in the form of a bright green billet) 
from a light lady to pay for his addition, 





PADRE AND POUDREE. 
Mr. Basit GIL. 
Miss Joan MorGan, 


The Padre . 
Estelle 


after the maitre d'hétel, for reasons not 
apparent, had offered him a succulent 
meal with the rarest of wine for the in- 
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THE ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT. 





clusive sum of ten franes. Incidentally, 
in the excitement of the moment he left 
without paying. 

Then again I noticed the rejection of 
a nice point in the original where the 
Padre discovers Madame Cousinet in an 
act of extreme flagrancy. In the novel 
she rushes round to his house to make 
confession. This he refuses, not wishing 
to have his lips sealed. In the play he 
invites her to come and see him in his 
church the next morning. 

But, apart from detail, the Padre 
bimself is a sufficiently faithful adapt- 
ation. It is true that the diatribes of | 
Mon Curé were directed rather against | 
the formality of the Church and the | 
hypocrisy of itsrich and worldly patrons | 























a 


than against the more obvious formsof| §& 
sin; but the Padre’s generous warmth | \ 
of heart, his blunt and picturesque sin- | a 
cerity, his devotion to the essentials of| © 
Christianity—thesevirtuesareallthere.| §& 


And if his taste for the good wine of 
the country has been a little accentu- 
ated—well, what would you? The 
Lyceum is a large and popular house. 

I have never seen Mr. Basit Grit to 
better advantage than in this part. He 
brought home to us the humanity and 
lovable nature of the Padre, preserved 
the balance between his gay humour 
and his ardent advocacy of the true 
faith, and in his serious passagesavoided 
an excess of rotundity. He showed too | 
the very nicest attention to detail. 

As Cousinet, the parvenu with politi- 
cal ambitions, Mr. ArtHur CHESNEY 
was excusably tempted to follow 
the broader lines of farce, but he 
did some very sound work. As 
his wile, formerly of the Casino de | 
Paris, Miss Ortve SLOANE, who 
also took a broad view of the 
situation, was irresistibly alive, | 
whether she was exposing her 
vulgarity or her legs. It is per- 
haps a pity that the adapter, Mr. | 
José Levy, required her tolose her 
temper so often and so violently. 

Mr. Paut CavanaGH gave 4) 
fairly adequate interpretation of | 
Mme. Cousinet’s lover, Pierre de | 
Sableuse, a rather thankless part, 
though he wasclearly more sinned 
with than sinning. To serve the | 
requirements of stage symmetry | 
and with the further, and higher, 
purpose of reclaiming Prerre from | 
his evil courses, he had been pro- | 
vided by Mr. Levy's creative art 
with an ingénue in the person of | 
Estelle, a god-daughter of Cowsinet. | 
She had long thrown herself at | 
his bead and ultimately, by the 
Padre’s machinations, got there. 
Not a very easy part to play, but 
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could not grasp the necessity for 
his borrowing a hundred francs 





Madame Cousinet 


Monsieur Cousinet . 








Mis3 Ortve SLOANE. 
Mr. Arntuur CHESNEY. 








Miss Joan MorGan made it seem 
more difficult than it was. Nor 
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can I compliment the supers, whether | 
they pretended to belong to the élite 
of the neighbourhood or to the fre- 
quenters of Montmartre. 

With the betrothal of Pierre and 
Estelle, the renewal of domestic peace 
in the Cousinet dovecot and the Padre’s 
rehabilitation, after many scandals, at 
the hands (brilliantly gloved) of an 
Eminence, we arrived at the goal of 
ourdesires. The joy of this happy end- 
ing was further enhanced by the re- 
covery of the Padre’s good dog, Poilu, 
after being brutally run down by a 
motor-car which in the original had 
caused his extermination. 0.5 


The Theatrical Garden Party will be 
held at the Royal Hospital Gardens, 
Chelsea, from 3.0 to 7.0 on Tuesday, 
June 22nd. The many attractions will 
include “Midnight Drivels,” produced 
by the combined efforts of the Cabarets ; 
& Horse-Jumping Competition run by 
the Rose Marie Company ; a “ Donkey 
Grand National”; andan “OldeCountry 
Fayre,” conducted by Mr. Lust.z Hev- 
80N with the collaboration of Miss Fay 
Comproy. The excellent object of the 

ty is to raise money for the Actors’ 


THE 


“MOTHER SAYS, PLEASE COULD SHE BORROW ONE OF THEM THINGS, ‘CAUSE SOMETHINK’S GONE WRONG WIV’ ER MANGLE?” 
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INFELICITOUS MOMENT. 











TO AUTHORS COMMENCING. 
(Suggested by a perusal of Mr. H. W. 
Fowxer's “ Dictionary of English 
Usage.”) 
O ALL ye young writers 
Who wish to excel— 
Also actors, reciters 
And speakers as well— 
Don’t heed the mere growler 
Who grunts and despairs, 
But turn to the FowLer 
Who saves you from snares. 


If you ‘ve taste in abundance, 
But most of it bad, 

If you'd cure your redundance, 
Your proneness to pad; 

Are you deeply afflicted 
With mutinous zeal, 

Or over-addicted 
To phrases “ genteel ;” 


Are you wedded to choosing 
The cliché that’s new, 
Perversely refusing 
The old and the true; 
Are your metaphors foggy, 
Your grammar to seek, 
Your Latinity doggy, 
Your French a mere freak ; 





Are you giv’n to committing 
Those up-to-date crimes— 
Infinitive-splitting, 
Illiterate rhymes; 


If, in fine, you ‘re ambitious 
In all that you write 

Not to grieve the judicious 
Or pedants delight, 


But to cheer and refresh us 
In language that’s plain, 
Neither slipshod nor precious 

But lucid and sane 


And devoid of gross howlers— 
By hook or by crook 

You ‘ll get Mr. Fow.er’s 
Most excellent book. 





“ Hiram she had seen holding on by a rope 
in the centre of the shaft, and winking at her 
with one eye rapidly closing and opening.” 

Story in Monthly Magazine. 
Despite his precarious situation we 
note that he adopted the usual method. 





Headline from an article on Roman 
London :— 
“Sursipisinc VaLtey.” 
Daily Paper. 
Site not mentioned, but possibly in the 
neighbourhood of Downing Street. 









































| question like this, free of charge. 


| as “Dear Doctor, I should be much obliged if you would 
| inform me whether it is true that,” I tore the letter up and 


| specially grand. What have you been doing with yourself?” 
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“ASK YOUR DOCTOR.” 


I pecan by ringing up my doctor on the telephone, but 
when I had given the number to the Exchange I replaced 
the receiver, realizing that one can’t drag one’s doctor to the 
telephone—perbaps from a game of Bridge—to ask him a 


Then I wrote him a letter. But when I had got as far 


threw it into the waste-paper basket. 

I read the advertisement again. “ Your own doctor,” it 
said, “recommends it. Ask him.” Here was some stuff, 
if one could believe the account of it (and if one couldn’t 
one could ask one’s doctor), which was unquestionably the 
very thing I needed ; something which swiftly, safely, surely 
and cheaply would rid me of every one of those distressing 
symptoms from which I was suffering at the time—the 
listlessness and distaste for work, the craving for an after- 
noon nap, the difficulty of concentration, the jaded feeling 
on being called in the morning, and so on; something in- 
deed which seemed almost as if by a miracle to have been 
devised for my very own especial case. Thousands of people 
must have been reading about it; hundreds of these people 
must have been asking their doctors, many of them perhaps 
at this very moment. How were they doing it? 

I could think only of one way. I would make an appoint- 
ment with my doctor, tell him all about my troubles and 
ask him to recommend me this stuff. He would then send 
me ina bill for his fee and all would be in order. 


And sitting here, some three weeks later, reviewing the 
whole thing from a comfortable convalescent chair on the 
esplanade of a seaside place famous for its restorative breezes, 
{ cannot help wondering whether I was right or wrong in 
heeding that advice to ask my doctor. I shall never know. 
It may be that I should have been wiser to buy the stuff and 
take it according to the directions on the packet without 
asking my doctor; it may be that my life has been saved | 
by my visit to my doctor. On the other hand it may be | 
that if I had asked my doctor, instead of allowing my 
attention to be distracted by his searching questions and 
his obviously serious view of my condition, he would have 
said, “‘ Why, of course, my dear man, that’s just the very 
thing I was going to recommend you,” in which case | 
should have been spared all this trouble and expense. 
But I shall never know. 

I said, “Doctor, I’ve been feeling rotten lately, so I 
thought I'd call and ask you——” 

“Quite right. Let’s havea lookat you. You don’t look 
“Oh, just working and all that sort of thing.” 

“ Business brisk?” 

“Hardly. Just ordinary.” 

“ Late nights ?” 

“ Not so very.” 

‘“‘ ating well?” 

“ Fairly, thanks.” 

* What are you drinking ? ” 

* Do you mean tea and things or beer and so on?” 
* Anything.” 

“Anything. It depends on the time of day.” 

* Plenty of golf?” 

“Not plenty. Usual amount, you know.” 

“ How are you playing?” 

“ Revoltingly.” 

“Ah!” 

He picked up my wrist, and I held my breath, as I always 


remembered this stuff I had called to ask him about. He 
threw down my wrist and popped into a little room leading 
out of the one we were in. 

“Take your things off,” he called, “ and lie down on the 
couch,” 

Trembling, I obeyed. It sounded like an operation and in 
the anxiety of the moment I forgot all about my stuff again. 
It wasn’t an operation, as it turned out, but it was very 
uncomfortable and I was kept very busy all the time; and 
when it was over I was very tired and hot and cold and 
worried; and then the doctor put a thermometer in my 
mouth; and then he grew quite grave and ordered a cab and 
sent me home to bed... . And I didn’t remember my 
question again until about a week later, when my tempera- 
ture had subsided and everything was coming right again. 
And then it seemed too late. And anyhow I had forgotten 
the name of the stuff. 

So I shall never know. 

But I wonder if everyone finds all this difficulty in asking 
his doctor? If so it is jolly bad luck on the people who 
make this sort of stuff. Or it isn’t. One cannot tell. 

seecnnsiainiiieiiasatentinase ceethins L. B. G, 
PEACEABLE MISTER M’GEE. 
* Peace an’ quiet’s the motter for me,” 
Said Mister Samuel S. M’Gee, 
Otherwise known as Seaboot Sam ; 
“I’m a peaceable sort of a Bloke, I am. 


Peace an’ quiet's an ’obby o’ mine, 

Fightin’ an’ suchlike ain’t my line. 

I tell you straight, I’m the kind of a cuss 
What's got no use for trouble or fuss; 

[ don’t want nobody makin’ bother, 

No, not if he was my own born brother ; 
Back-chat’s a thing my taste don’t lean to, 
But, when I get things fixed like I mean to, 
Why, there ain’t a peaceabler mate than me 
Sails outer Frisco,” said Sam M’Gee. 


So he spat on his fists and he hopped off the poop 
And waltzed around with a yell and a whoop ; 

He landed Ginger a clump on the chin 

For wearing an impident kind of a grin; 

He hammered the soul-case out of Mike 

And laid Bill out with a marline-spike, 

And chased Jake on to the topsail yard 

And pummelled him up there good and hard, 

And jumped on Joe with his seaboots on 

For something or other they ’d been and done. 


Then he fetched the helmsman a kick like a horse 
lor lettin’ the ship get off her course, 

And he rubbed his hands, and he said, said he, 

** Peace an’ quiet is what suits me ; 

I’m a peaceable sort of a bloke, I am, 

And don't you forget it !” said Seaboot Sam. 


C. F. 8. 








Our Tantalising Cricket Reports. 

“ At first Cook and Baldwin appeared quite at ease, and they raised 
the overnight total to 52, the former making some fine drives, while 
Baldwin occupied himself mainly with defensive strokes. Then Cook 
was taken low down at forward short leg, and an astonishing collapse 
set in.”——Datly Paper. 

We are now awaiting the advent of a forward short leg 
who will catch out another Coox. 


“Evidently the ——- Provincial Bank is trying to check further 
collapse by hooks and by crooks.”—Far Kastern l’aper. 
We should advise it to stick to the hooks and leave the 





do when doctors hold my wrist. During the silence I 
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crooks alone. 
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XI.—SOMERSET. 


In Somerset's the town of Bath, 
Where Fashion trod the primrose path 
When GrorGe THE Tarp was reigning, 
And Mr. GAINSBOROUGH Was 50 
Sought after that his studio 
Was filled beyond containing. 


tut Mr. Garnsporovuen preferred 
The melodies of Henry Deas 
To painting people's pictures, 
So that his cherished violin 
[ fear too often let him in 
For acid curtain strictures. 


To Bath went Pickwick and his Sam; 
There Winkle heard the portal slam, 
And there our loved Miss AUSTEN 

With gentle mischief in her pen 
Devised the tales that maids and men 
Still happily are lost in. 


Full fifteen centuries before 
Beau NasH controlled the Pump-Room 
floor 
With World and Wife to follow 
The Romans, bathers through and 
through, 
The worth of Bath's ablutions knew, 
And there rejoiced to wallow. 


The Romans and the Beau are—wher 
But Garnspornoven the debonair 
More honoured is than ever 
Not for the music that} he played, 
But for the lovely things he made 
At second-best endeavour E.V.L 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

I wonper whether atmosphere should be allowed to con- 
stitute the chief appeal of a short story. In a lyric of 
course you enjoy its predominance, though I should not 
care to confine my appetite entirely to “ Kubla Khan,” 
“Ulalume” and “The Dong with the Luminous Nose.” 
In narrative prose, atmosphere is surely a supererogatory 
grace, not the one thing needful; and personally I believe 
it is because Mr. Waurer De ta Mare prefers circumfluent 
glamour to four-square humanity that. so much of The 
Connoisseur and Other Stories (Coutins) gives me the effect 
of a halo without a head in it. In this indictment I except 
“The Lost Track,” which, thanks, I think, to the influence of 
R.L.S., has both an argument and an aureole. The story 
deals with an English tourist in the Southern States who, 
in the “ phlegmatic audacity” resultant from influenza, 
explores a strange house in a gully. It is “precisely the 
stuff that films and shockers are made of.” So I suppose 
are the plots of the Elizabethan dramatists. And what 
Wesster does for his and every other man’s Duchess of 
Maifi Mr. De ta Mare does for his Virginian heroine— 
transmutes her into something unforgettably high and 
tragic. The trouble with the rest of the book is that there 
is not enough stuff to transmute. “The Connoisseur” sug- 
gests from marvellously oblique angles that possessions are 
better in imagination than round one’s neck. “ Mr. Kempe ” 
and “ All Hallows” relate intrusions of real men into un- 
real worlds. “The Nap” is an ironic piece of suburban 
genre painting, and “ Missing ” deals with the same society 
under a definitely gruesome aspect. There are nine stories 
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“some meteor candling its way into oblivion.” 
full of memorable portents, but not quite a firmament. 





I have always borne a grudge against Georcr Merepiru. 
Not exactly because as a publisher's reader he twice turned 
down East Lynne, but because his whole career as a novelist 
did so much to pervert the unpretentious art of story- 
telling which East Lynne in many respects so capably 
embodies. There lies across most of MEREDITH'S prose 
fiction what he was content should be supposed to lie across 
his own ’scutcheon, the shadow of a bend-sinister. Its chief 
beauties are proper to othér arts—lyric poetry, dramatic 
comedy, philosophic criticism ; and the narrative art which 
would have fused these beauties is lacking. ‘As a novelist,” 
said Wiper, “he can do everything except tell a story. 
This renders the author of The Egoist extremely hard to 
handle critically ; and it is highly to the credit of Mr. J B. 
Prigstiey, who has furnished a volume on George Meredith 
(Macmuntan) for the English Men of Letters series, that he 
concentrates particularly on the aims and achievements of 
the novelist. Mrrepitn’s life-story he relates with under- 
standing, fully aware that, where the artist is a finer figure 
than the man, the world, which on the face of things has 
benefited by the adjustment, should be slow to condemn. 
Vital facts which were to have their issue in literature he 
skilfully emphasizes; and, though acertain vagueness attends 
his disquisition on Merepirn’s philosophy, he comes per- 








haps to as close a grip as is possible with so nebulous a 
creed. The poet, who is “everything from Apollo to a 
corncrake,” he appreciates very happily; but this, as he 


modestly admits, has been done before. The chief interest | 





altogether, and on the most flagging page you a pas: 
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of his book I find initsenlightened hand- 
ling of the novels and in an excellent 
susiliary chapter on the “ Essay on 
Comedy.” Mr. PriestLey’s own man- 
ner is pleasantly unaffected by pre- 
ciosities and the ground-plan of his 
book is commendably clear. 





It shows perhaps a morbid strain, 

But I confess that I've a lurking 
Fondness for crooks who have the brain 

To let their minions do the working ; 
I mean the kind of toughs who roll 

In wealth, the centre of attraction, 
And simultaneously control 

Colossal schemes of malefaction. 


Of one of these, a perfect beaut, 
VaLentine WiLLiams shows the 
paces— 
A man whose special line is loot 
From Egypt's ancient burial places ; 
This countless understrappers win, 
And reputable dealers tout it, 
mm if they know its origin WN 
hey do not make a song about it. BR 
For there are settled lines to go on, 
And those who deviate are shot, 
Poisoned or drowned at sea and so on; ‘ 
And all the while the master hand i & 
Moves at his will, by fortune petted, 
Until the final scene is planned 
And Nemesis has got him netted. 


And how the fellow meets his doom, 
Game and without a hint of whining; 
And how he woos the girl for whom 
Thesleuth whoworks hisfallis pining; 
All this it is the author’s game 
To tell (with local colour tinted) ; 
Mr. Ramosi—that’s its name, 
And Hopper, Stovcuton’s had it 
printed. 


For some reason or other The Last 
Load (Metuurn), which is the name 
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Long-suffering Wife. “WHAT TIME WOULD YOU LIKE DINNER THIS EVENING?” 
The Hopeless Case. ‘Ou, ABOUT TWENTY MINUTES AFTER I COME BACK.” 





given by “F. Anstey” to his latest 





collection of stories and sketches, has only just come into 
my hands, though I see the year of publication is given as 
1925. These uncompromising titles strike rather a chill to 
the heart of veteran readers, who gratefully remember Mr. 
ANSTEY GuTHRIE at the beginning of his career. His first 
contribution to Punch, by the way, is reprinted in this 
volume. It appeared in 1885, when Vice-Versa was only 
three years old, The Tinted Venus just on the bookstalls, 
and The Talking Horse (always one of my own favourites) 
not yet put on paper. Mr. Gururre seems to think it 
improbable that his “literary holding will yield a sufficient 
crop” for a further carrying, but there are at least two 
stories in this collection that make us wish for more 
Waggons to bear home the collected sheaves of so individual 
a fantasy. What other humorist could have written “ The 
Changelings,” reprinted here, or “Sparkling Biacrene” ? 
here is a sort of inhuman logic about all these stories of 
his. Grant a single premise (generally, I admit, a good 
stout one) and the rest follows as a matter of course. The 
Frank Stockton, among American writers, had a 
touch of the same method, but not of the same delicate 





variety. I cannot think of another. 
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If Mr. Txomas Boyp has already written other books | 
do not know them. If he should write others in the future 
I shall certainly read them. For Samuel Drummond (Care) 
is a satisfying book, unexciting, but as nourishing to the 
mind as the kindly fruits of the earth are to the body. Its 
scene is Ohio before, during and after the Civil War; its 
themethesimple annals of a farmer's life. When we first meet 
Samuel he is a boy working on his father’s farm. But soon 
Marthy Jane, a poor relation of his mother’s, golden of hair 
and blue of eye, comes on the scene, and after a briet rivalry 
with his brother, who is as gay and voluble as Samuel is 
solid and tongue-tied, Samuel marries her. He takes a farm 
of his own, builds a house and later a larger one, clears his 
land, sells his timber, sows his ¢orn and rears his stock. He 
drives to market, occasionally drinks a little more than he 
should, once is nearly drowned in a flood. He loves, and 
has little differences with, his wife. Four children are born 
to him—all girls, though he badly wants a boy. The war 
breaks out and he enlists, late and reluctantly, for he cares 
little for politics and his father’s sympathies are with the 
South. He returns from the front and goes on with his 





farming. His parents die and one of his daughters elopes 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

I wonpeR whether atmosphere should be allowed to con- 
stitute the chief appeal of a sbort story. In a lyric of 
course you enjoy its predominance, though I should not 
care to confine my appetite entirely to “ Kubla Khan,” 
“Ulalume” and “The Dong with the Luminous Nose.” 
In narrative prose, atmosphere is surely a supererogatory 
grace, not the one thing needful; and personally I believe 
it is because Mr. Waurer De LA Mane prefers circumfluent 
glamour to four-square humanity that so much of The 
Connoisseur and Other Stories (Couins) gives me the effect 
of a halo without a head in it. In this indictment I except 
“The Lost Track,” which, thanks, I think, to the influence of 
R.L.S., has both an argument and an aureole. The story 
deals with an English tourist in the Southern States who, 
in the “ phlegmatic audacity” resultant from influenza, 
explores a strange house in a gully. It is “precisely the 
stuff that films and shockers are made of.” So I suppose 
are the plots of the Elizabethan dramatists. And what 
Wesster does for his and every other man’s Duchess of 
Maifi Mr. De ta Mare does for his Virginian heroine— 
transmutes her into something unforgettably high and 
tragic. The trouble with the rest of the book is that there 
is not enough stuff to transmute. “The Connoisseur” sug- 
gests from marvellously oblique angles that possessions are 
better in imagination than round one's neck. ‘‘ Mr. Kempe " 
and “ All Hallows” relate intrusions of real men into un- 
real worlds. “The Nap” is an ironie piece of suburban 
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altogether, and on the most flagging page you encounter 
‘some meteor candling its way into oblivion.” It is a sky 
full of memorable portents, but not quite a firmament. 





I have always borne a grudge against Georcr Merepitu. 
Not exactly because as a publisher's reader he twice turned 
down East Lynne, but because his whole career as a novelist 
did so much to pervert the unpretentious art of story- 
telling which East Lynne in many respects so capably 
embodies. There lies across most of MEREDITH'S prose 
fiction what he was content should be supposed to lie across 
his own ’scutcheon, the shadow of a bend-sinister. Its chief 
beauties are proper to othér arts—lyric poetry, dramatic 
comedy, philosophic criticism ; and the narrative art which 
would have fused these beauties is lacking. ‘Asa novelist,’ 
said Wiupe, “he can do everything except tell a story. 
This renders the author of The Egoist extremely hard to 
handle critically ; and it is highly to the credit of Mr. J. B. 
Priestiey, who has furnished a volume on George Meredith 
(Macmuian) for the English Men of Letters series, that he 
concentrates particularly on the aims and achievements 0! 
the novelist. Merepirn'’s life-story he relates with under- 
standing, fully aware that, where the artist is a finer figure 
than the man, the world, which on the face of things has 
benefited by the adjustment, should be slow to condemn. 
Vital facts which were to have their issue in literature he 
skilfully emphasizes; and, though acertain vagueness attends 
his disquisition on Mergpitn’s philosophy, he comes per- 
haps to as close a grip as is possible with so nebulous a 
creed. The poet, who is “everything from Apollo to a 





| genre painting, and “ Missing” deals with the same society 





| under a definitely gruesome aspect. There are nine stories | modestly admits, has been done before. The chief interest 
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of his book I find initsenlightened hand 
}ling of the novels and in an excellent 
auxiliary chapter on the ‘“ Essay on 
Comedy.” Mr. PriestLEy’s own man- 
ner is pleasantly unaffected by pre- 
ciosities and the ground-plan of his 
book is commendably clear. 











It shows perhaps a morbid strain, 

But I confess that I've a lurking 
Fondness for crooks who have the brain 

To let their minions do the working ; 
[mean the kind of toughs who roll 

In wealth, the centre of attraction, 
And simultaneously control 

Colossal schemes of malefaction. 


Of one of these, a perfect beaut, 
VALENTINE Witurams shows the 
paces— 
A man whose special line is loot 
From Egypt's ancient burial places ; 
This countless understrappers win, 
And reputable dealers tout it, 
And if they know its origin 
They do not make a song about it. 


Those who are shrewd, at least, do not, 
For there are settled lines to go on, 
And those who deviate are shot, 
Poisoned or drowned at sea and so on: 
And all the while the master hand 
Moves at his will, by fortune petted, 
Until the final scene is planned 
And Nemesis has got him netted. 


And how the fellow meets his doom, 
Game and without a hint of whining; 
And how he woos the girl for whom 
Thesleuth whoworks his fall is pining; 
All this it is the author's game 
To tell (with local colour tinted) ; 
Mr. Ramosi—that's its name, __ 
And Hopper, StouaGuron’s had it 
printed. 
For some reason or other The Last 


Load (Meruven), which is the name 
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Long-suffering Wife. “WHAT TIME WOULD YOU LIKE DINNER THIS EVENING?” 
The Hopeless Case. “OH, ABOUT TWENTY MINUTES AFTER I COME BACK.” 





given by “F. Anstey” to his latest - 





collection of stories and sketches, has only just come into 
my hands, though I see the year of publication is given as 
1925. These uncompromising titles strike rather a chill to 
the heart of veteran readers, who gratefully remember Mr. 
ANsTEY GUTHRIE at the beginning of his career. His first 
contribution to Punch, by the way, is reprinted in this 
volume. It appeared in 1885, when Vice-Versa was only 
three years old, The Tinted Venus just on the bookstalls, 
and The Talking Horse (always one of my own favourites) 
not yet put on paper. Mr. GutTarie seems to think it 
improbable that his “ literary holding will yield a sufficient 
crop” for a further carrying, but there are at least two 
stories in this collection that make us wish for more 
Waggons to bear home the collected sheaves of so individual 
a fantasy. What other humorist could have written “ The 
hangelings,”’ reprinted here, or “ Sparkling Biacrene” ? 
Here is a sort of inhuman logic about all these stories of 
is. Grant a single premise (generally, I admit, a good 
stout one) and the rest follows as a matter of course. The 
late Frank Stockton, among American writers, had a 
touch of the same method, but not of the same delicate 
Variety. I cannot think of another. 
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If Mr. Tomas Boyp has already written other books | 
do not know them. If he should write others in the future 
I shall certainly read them. For Samuel Drummond (Care) 
is a satisfying book, unexciting, but as nourishing to the 
mind as the kindly fruits of the earth are to the body. Its 
scene is Ohio before, during and after the Civil War; its 
theme the simple annals of a farmer's life. When we first meet 
Samuel he is a boy working on his father’s farm. But soon 
Marthy Jane, a poor relation of his mother’s, golden of hair 
and blue of eye, comes on the scene, and after a briet rivalry 
with his brother, who is as gay and voluble as Samuel is 
solid and tongue-tied, Samuel marries her. He takes a farm 
of his own, builds a house and later a larger one, clears his 
land, sells his timber, sows his ¢orn and rears his stock. He 
drives to market, occasionally drinks a little more than he 
should, once is nearly drowned in a flood. He loves, and 
has little differences with, his wife. Four children are born 
to him—all girls, though he badly wants a boy. ‘The war 
breaks out and he enlists, late and reluctantly, for he cares 
little for politics and his father's sympathies are with the 
South. He returns from the front and goes on with his 





farming. His parents die and one of his daughters elopes 
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with a German neighbour, but comes home and is forgiven. 
He grows less prosperous than of old, raises a mortgage and 
sells his farm to his son-in-law. We leave him driving with 
Marthy Jane to the little holding he has bought in its stead. 
That is all, but it is enough for a sane man’s pleasure. Thus, 
| one feels, must life have been in the time and place. Mr. 
Bovp is a realist who makes no fuss about his realism. His 
character-building is four-square. His story moves with the 
grave and beautiful deliberation of a horse at the plough, 
| and has a savour of earth which is refreshing to nostrils 
| cloyed with the heady scents of our town romancers. 





Miss Tennyson Jesse has proved her ability to write well 
about anything, but I like her best when she writes of the 
sea. I suspect that she does herself. Her interests may 


they are not presented with so sharp an outline as the | 
women. If Miss Yates, who has a pretty wit, which is 
the more effective because it is not obtrusively used, will 
take her time and not be hustled, Jrene should be the first 
of a fine gallery of portraits. 








The tales in A Peakland Faggot, by Mr. Murray 
GILcarist, with an introduction by Mr. Even Pumrrorts, 
are really not so much short stories as cameos of Derby- 
shire peasant-life, for it is in a subtle handling of word and 
phrase rather than in plot and construction that Mr. 
Givcurist excels. His pictures come to the eye in the 
fewest of words and with that economic simplicity of ex- | 
pression which is the mark of a true sense of style. As with 





Dr Maupassant, one feels that he is never satisfied till he 





| be many and varied, but all 
| that she really asks of life is a 
| tall ship with its accessories as 
| enumerated by Mr. MasEFIELD. 
_ In Tom Fool (HErNemany) she 
| is completely in her element. 
This is a romance of the sea 
| in the years before steam had 
| become general. The hero, I 
| should explain, was not by any 
means a fool, “Tom” or other; 
but he was thoughtlessly christ- 
ened. Thomas Fould he was, 
and J'om Fool of course he be- 
came. How the sea called him 
| and what the sea meant to him 
| are here very beautifully told. 

But passionately as MissJesse 
| loves the sea she never idealises 
| it, nor does she extenuate any- 
| thing of the rigours and cruel- 

ties of a life before the mast. 

She has set herself rather to 

strip the sea of its glamour 

and yet justify its appeal, and 
| in that difficult task she has, I 
think, succeeded. She has con- 
trived, moreover, that herhero’s 
death at sea shall be accepted 
by the reader as the inevitable 
| ending, and a happy one at 

that. Sailors no doubt will 
get most from this book, but 
I commend it also to those 


\ 
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Lady (who has brought watch for repairs). “1 THINK ME- . “fp es 
ance ey scaiaue"e eaten! ent tates enaen.* sure and the simple life. David | 


finds the one right phrase. If | 


{4 I were to criticise this collec- 

Wt ii Oi rks tion I would say that in it a | 
1H fi 4 tt wt ied certain sameness of experience, | 
| 


a similarity of outline, is ap- 
~ ana 8 parent. Several of the stories 
are on very nearly the same 
theme, and, though each is 
beautiful in itself as a carven 
gem, it isas though one should | 
carve always from a jewel of | 
the same colour. But this is 
of little consequence ; the value 
of these cameos lies in their 
form and in their author's 
familiarity and sympathy with | 
peasant life, in which qualities | 
he stands very near Mr. Tuomas | 
Harpy. In these days, when | 
the modern short story seems | 
to be sacrificing a good deal to | 
ingenuity of plot and “ snappi- | 
ness” of style, Mr.Gincuetst’s | 
tales show us how much can be | 
done with the simplest theme 
and how much more telling is 
le mot juste than le mot bizarre. 





SAAN... 
, 






eee 


In The Purswit (ALLEN AND 
Unwin) we can witness a 
neatly staged and clever con- 
test between organised plea- | 








Kyteland returned from the | 





who, like myself, love the sea best from the shore. 
Miss Jesse must “go down to the seas again.” And 
again and again and again. 





With truth the publishers of Jrene in the Centre (Cottins) 
state that its interest “is not so much in the plot as the 
people.” Miss Hannan Yates, who is making her first bow 
before the novel-reading public, writes forcibly, and her 
powers of observation are both acute and judiciously em- 
ployed. Where she fails to reach complete success at pre- 
sent is in the construction of her story. Her main fabric 
is not badly built, but if sundry odds and ends had been 
cleared away the tale would have been less untidy, and 
lrene—that is to say, Nina Slade, the actress who played 
| the part of Jrene—would not have strayed so often from her 
central position. Still, Miss Yares deserves far more praise 
than censure; both Nina and the wife of the dramatist 
who invented the part of Irene, are admirably realised, 
and the men who at one time or another were affected by 
Nina's charm are something more than passable, though 





War with his career mapped out for him. A family business, | 
of which his uncle Val was chief, awaited him at Kyteland’s 
Wharf. Vail lived in considerable luxury, and tempera- 
mentally the uncle and nephew were not in sympathy ; but 
David displayed no particular signs of restiveness until he 
married and found that his wife's tastes harmonised more 
with Val's than with hisown. A long visit to some friends 
who were poor and found pleasure in simple things con- 
vinced him that to work out one’s own happiness was the 
only way to enjoy it. He grew to think with loathing ofa 
life in which every pleasure was “ specially prepared.” I 
am not going to reveal any more of a story that demands 
attention and provokes thought. I see that Mr. L. W. 
VepRENNE has written a previous novel, The Closed Wall, 
which 1 propose to penetrate. 


The following from a Scots paper comes, very rightly, under 
the heading, “Gay Sceng at THE First Royat Court. 


** Miss looked charming ... Her sole garment was a beautiful 
necklace of pearls.” 
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CHARIVARIA. 


TueEre is some talk of playing future 
Test Matches for an unlimited number 
of days. A futile idea. It can rain 
longer than that. 


Shortly before the Nottingham Test 
Match Mr. A. W. Carr was riding on 
Newmarket Heath. It was observed 
that he adopted the two-eyed seat. 

a 
n 

Since Root’s diplomatic cold it is 
rumoured that the Selection Committee 
are keeping one bowler so dark that they 
won't even let him play in the Tests. 


In a German Zoo it appears there is 
a lion which has never roared in its life. 
They should send for our Mr. A. J. 
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A small two-seater car caught fire in 
a Highgate street owing to the tank 
being too full of petrol. A good plan 
when filling up these minute cars is to 
use a fountain-pen filler, 
* * 


The latest jazz band novelty is the 
musical hatchet. The best effect is 
obtained when a strong man buries one 
of these in the vitals of a saxophone. 


“Jazz is a wearisome reiteration of 
cacophonic imbecility,” says Mr. Lionen 
Brrtyy. The Savoy Orpheans might 
set this opinion to musie and see how 
it goes with the Charleston. 


There seems to be no trial of nerve 
and endurance too great for Signor 
Mussorint. He has heard Sir Rapry- 








_ The authorities of the Zoo have just 
imported a hundred tons of sea-water 
trom the Bay of Biscay. A bad sailor 
writes to say that he thinks this sort 
of thing ought to be encouraged. 


The West Ham football team have 
come back with several complaints of 
the brutality of the Spanish elevens. 
Apparently the idea there is to madden 
the visiting team with banderillas before 
the start. xs 

a 

A motor-car in Belfast recently 
knocked down a man who was carrying 
a mattress. There’s nothing like being 
prepared when you go for a stroll. 





A lion that escaped at Geneva walked 
quietly down the street without mo- 





Cook to go over and 
show it how. 


A cart-horse belong- 
ing to a Hampshire 
farmer lies down after 
about six hours’ work 
and refuses to move. 
We hear of a movement 
on foot to purchase it 
for Mr. Cook. 

* 4 

Mr. Cook says that 
one miner is worth ten 
editors. Certainly his 
friends seem to be much 
quicker at accepting 
impossible stories. 
There is no truth in 
‘the report that owing 
to the coal stoppage it 
has been decided to 
postpone Mr. Luoyp 
GeorGe. 





| 





Visitor (admiring the flower-beds). “Quite A RIOT OF COLOUR.” 
Daughter of the House. “YeS—DAD'S LOSING,’ 


7 


lesting anybody. There 
is some talk of its be- 
ing made an honorary 
member of the League | 


of Nations. 
x * 


App-EeL-Krim_ has 
been offered a French 
castle where he can live 
with his wives. His 
old enemies seem de- 
termined to make him 


realise exactly what | 
peace means. 
Attention is being 


drawn to the fact that 
women don’t take much 
interest in boxing now- 
adays. Nor, for that 
matter, do boxers. 


A correspondent of 
an evening paper re- 
ports having seen a 
Guardsman in full uni- 








A new weather-expert undertakes to 
forecast for fifty days ahead. Most 
people prefer to have it broken to them 
gradually, : 

o* 

“We have got into the habit of taking 
miracles for granted,” says Mr. Happen 
Kyicnt. This blasé attitude causes 
despair among amateur conjurers. 


“ Ripe cherries have already appeared 
on cherry-trees in some suburban gar- 
dens,” says a daily. This must have 
been something of a shock to the people 
who expected pineapples. 


At an exhibition of pictures each of 
Which was to be sold to the highest 
bidder the reserve on one by a famous 
painter represented the value of the 
frame. It was understood, however, 
that the purchaser would be expected 
to take the picture too. 








| pRANATH TaGore lecture in English on 
“The Meaning of Art.” 


oa 
The jewellery recently stolen from an 
American actress was valued at three- 
quarters of a column in the Press. 
* * 


Professional comedians complain that 
it is very difficult to be funny by wire- 
less. We had suspected this. 


A clock with a dial twenty-six feet 
in diameter has been erected in the 
North. It was this that made a night- 
reveller boast that he had been able to 
tell the time by the moon. 

x & 


* 

A medical writer protests against 
the assertion that vegetarians never 
lose their temper. He will have the 
support of all those who have heard a 
vegetarian growling after eating his 





nut-cutlet. 








VOL, CLXx, 





form doing a children’s cross-word 

puzzle in an Ealing train. No doubt 

the military authorities will make in- 

quiries with a view todisciplinary action. 
*x * 


Sent away three years ago to take 
part in a hundred-and-fifty-mile race, 
a homing pigeon has lately returned to 
its loft at Plymouth. It is said that 
upon arrival it turned to its owner and 
asked breathlessly, ‘‘ Who’s won?” 

x * 
* 

The Institution of Electrical En- 
gineers has selected this week for the 
celebration of the jubilee of the tele- 
phone. Confidence is felt that sub- 
scribers will refrain from mafficking. 








“Tater the bride and bridegroom left for 
their honeymoon, with:a hat to match.” 
Local Paper. 


Two crowns with but a single thatch, 





Two hearts that beat as one. 
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IN THE MOVEMENT. 


I saw at once that she was hardly in 
her usual good spirits. 

« Have you seen Blanche?” she asked 
as we shook hands. 

“Only this morning,” I answered. 
“She was trying the Charleston just 
once more before she went home.” 

“The Charleston,’ she said severely, 
| “is simply not done any more—no 
| hostess permits it.” 

“Of course not,” I agreed. ‘“ People 
| just dance it without permission, and 
that’s so different.” 

“Oh, quite,” she agreed. ‘ Blanche 
has a new frock,” she added, “‘the very 
| newest thing.” 
| In that case,” I said, “I shall see 
| her, because we shall all see it—I mean, 
of course, her. The very latest from 
Paris, I suppose ?” 

She smiled sadly. 

“If it were no more than that,” 
she murmured, ‘Why, all frocks are 
always the very latest from Paris, 
especially those you buy in Brixton. 
This,” she went on impressively, “has 
| never seen Paris. Blanche is telling 
| everyone.” 
| Then where does it come from ?” I 
| asked, trying to think of a likely locality, 

and then, remembering what frocks of 
_ to-day are, I guessed. “From the 
| Garden of Eden, perhaps?” I said. 

“ After the Fall, of course,” 1 added 
| hastily. 
| I] don’t know what you mean,” she 
| said with dignity, “‘and it doesn’t matter 

a bit where a frock comes from ordoesn’t 
| come from. When you see a great new 
| work of art, do you ask where it comes 
| from?” 
‘Everybody knowsalready,” I sighed. 
| “ From Hollywood, Cal., U.S.A.” 
| But not frocks as yet,” she insisted ; 
| “and if they did it wouldn’t matter, 
| because what counts now, that is, if 
| you want to be in the movement r 
| She paused impressively and I nodded 
| to show I understood. 
“ Like the waist-line,” I said, “though 
| that, I suppose, is not so much in the 
| movement as very movement itself.” 
| Well, you can’t expect a waist-line 
| to be always in the same place, can 
| you?” she argued. 
“Certainly not,” Iagreed. “It would 
| be a dull waist that never varied ; I know 
| mine has of recent years. Then it is 
| the waist of Blanche—is it?” 

She made a little gesture of impati- 

ence. 

“ Tfit were only that,” she said again. 
“ But it isn’t. You see what counts at 
the moment is this: your frock may be 
almost anything——” 

“Or almost nothing,” I murmured, 
but I don’t think she was listening. 




















“Almost anything,” she repeated, 
“but it simply must, it’s quite neces- 
sary, be designed by an Oxford or 
Cambridge undergraduate.” 

“Must it?” I asked, surprised. 
“Why?” 

“‘ Because,” she said simply, “then 
your photograph wearing it is published 
in all the papers.” 

“T see,” 1 said, ‘That's splendid. 
I suppose they are giving a Blue now 
for dress-designing ?” 

“Blue?” she repeated. “Oh, no; 
green is still the right colour; but you 
may wear others if you can say it is 
the latest idea of the designer, who isa 
Cambridge (or Oxford) undergraduate.” 

“And that,” I asked, “is what 
Blanche is saying?” 

She nodded with a kind of reluctant 
admiration. 

“ And to think,” she confessed, ‘that 
I wore a silk evening frock from Paris 
across the Channel on the coldest day 
ever known so as to get it through the 
Customs without paying duty.” 

“Yet,” I said, “even if that frock 
came from Paquin or WorTH, you can 
still say it was designed by an Oxford 
(or Cambridge) undergraduate ? ” 

“One can,” she agreed, “and one 
does. But Blanche has the under- 
graduate to show—he is to be there to- 
morrow from three to five to display all 
his latest ideas. I,” she said dismally, 
“got an invitation-card this morning 
with ‘Tea’ in the bottom left-hand 
corner and * Come early’ written across 
in pencil,” 

“ Lucky undergraduate,” I murmured. 
“Does he want an assistant?” 

* Blanche says he has two, freshmen 
both of them. I will say this for 
Blanche,” she added with a sort of 
pained admiration, “she is always in 
the forefront of the movement.” 

Then she brightened up a little. 

“So I thought of you at once,” she 
said. 

* But,” I protested, “my under- 
graduate friends are only taking the 
usual studies—cricket in summer, Rugby 
in winter and the gramophone all the 
year round,” 

“IT don’t want an undergraduate,” 
she told me impatiently. ‘“ Blanche 
thought of that first. But I was think- 
ing perhaps you might know some one 
with a boy at Eton or Harrow or some- 
where.” Her eyes sparkled. “ It would 
bein allthe papers,”’ shecried. ‘‘ Dresses 
designed by public-school boy (photo- 
graph inset). Of course, I could do the 
actual designing, or we could buy them 
ready made, Islington or Ealing or 
somewhere, just like Blanche.” 

I shook my head gravely. ‘“ Won't 
do at all,” I assured her. “ We all 
know how education is neglected at our 








public schools. We must study the pro- 
babilities. How would an errand-boy 
do?” : 

She almost wept with gratitude. 

“ Dresses designed by London errand- 
boy,” she repeated, ‘ The papers will 
give it front-page headlines, and Blanche 
will—won't she? I shall send her a 
special invitation-card when I show 
them, with ‘Tea and Cocktails’ in the 
bottom left-hand corner, and ‘Come 
very early’ written across it in red ink.” 
BE. R. P. 











| 
SHE-SHANTIES. 
Sona ror A GENTLEMAN on A Common 
Occasion; or, Tactrun Repriy to 
A New Love ON HER REFERRING 
INDELICATELY TO SOME OF THE OLD, 
Au, call me not inconstant, who 
Am constantly in love with two! 
We know the frowns of Heaven fall 
On him that never loves at all, 
From which it follows—does it not ?— 
That he is best who loves a lot; | 
And so, my love, look not so blue— 
I am too good to be quite true. 


Who does not hate a narrow mind 
By one unchanging creed confined ? 
So do I shun with every art 

A too precise and narrow heart. 
Though by the stars I may have sworn | 
That Alice was the fairest born, 

I owned—no bigot—I was wrong 
The moment Lucy came along. 


Sweet Cupid fits the soul with wings 
And lifts us up to higher things, 

The heart more generous and the mind 
To new nobilities inclined. 

I never fail, when love begins, 

For ever to renounce my sins; 

And nothing can be quite in vain 
That makes a man reform again. 





And pray, what chemist rests content 
With one unproved experiment ? 
Does he not turn from test to test, 
And through the better find the best ? 
So I that swore, high optimist, 

A faultless woman must exist, 

My trials done, triumphant see 

The perfect model, dear, in thee. 


And think not they who ne’er did kiss 
Embrace the better, sweet, for this. 
You do not trust that plumber more 
Who swears he never plumbed before, 
Nor in the battle choose your knight 
From them that never fought a fight. 
I could not love thee, dear, so well 
Had I not first loved Isabel. A. P. H. 





From an account of the Test Match: 
“ About 1,000 seat-holders were on the sur- 
face.”—Provincial Paper. 


The others, of course, being “sunk with- 
out trace” ? 
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THE TRENT BRIDGE TRAGEDY. 

Test matches can provide tests of 
other things besides cricket ability, and, 
at any rate on the first of the three luck- 
less days set apart for it, the Nottingham 
event was a test of good temper and 
high spirits. It is now a matter of 
dreary history that the opening of play 
was delayed by rain till nearly half-past 
twelve, and after thirty-two runs had 
been scored rain fell again with such 
violence that there was no more play 
at all; but do you suppose that the 
spectators allowed their disappoint- 
ment and dejection to show? Not a 
bit of it. Every drop directed from the 

itiless heavens was a challenge to their 

tter nature, and they took it up. Rain 
became a joke; the loss of the cricket, 
to which every one had been looking 
forward with such eagerness, was a 
mere detgil. They ate their sodden 
sandwiches and waited. Will it be be- 
lieved that nineteen thousand English 
men and women—nineteen thousand 
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hardy islanders—preserved a cheerful 
demeanour and nursed hope against 
hope until six o'clock in the evening, 
when the attitude of the umpires sur- 
veying the saturated turf made it clear 
even to the most sanguine that there 
would be no resumption of play till 
Monday. There would have been only 
half-an-hour, anyway ; but the majority 
of people were keen enough on the game 
to have stayed to see it. 

Should any hostile alien have been 
among that dripping crowd he would 
have had (before he fled for shelter and 
solace) serious thoughts about our hardi- 
hood and phlegm. “A people that will 
endure so much to see so little are in- 
deed formidable antagonists,” he would 
have said. And “If this is what they 
can do in a wet world, what will they 
do in a dry?” 

When the final showercame down and 
sealed our doom the figures on the board, 
reading from left to right, were these :— 

13—32—19 
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representing Surctirre’s score, the | 


total score and Hopss’s score; and the 
retina of my eye will not soon let them 
go. We saw them all day; blurred 
through rain; distinctly while waiting 
for the next shower, and even upside- 
down, reflected in the pools on the 
grass, together with several thousand 
dripping spectators, a row of red Not- 
tingham villas and the coverings at 
each end of the pitch. A stranger from 
another country, new to cricket, seeing 
these coverings, which resemble exactly 
a pair of roofs, would have thought 
that we were all surrounding a lake 
village waiting for the underground 
inhabitants to emerge. 

More than half-an-hour had been 
required for this two-and-thirty to be 
reached, but little enough had hap- 
pened. All that we had learned from 


the brief first round in the meeting of | 
giants was that the umpire’s call “ No- | 


ball,” if heard soon enough, can almost 
with certainty convert a cautious bats- 
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man into a boundary hitter, sothat one 
wondered if all of that caution had been 
necessary. Both the no-balls were 
Macartney’s, for’it was the astute 
C.G. who had been chosen as a contrast 
to the formidable onset of GreGory, 
We learned also that bowling screens, 
go important in our own little games, 
so essential to the fussy champions of 
the Saturday afternoon contest, can 
lightly be dispensed with when the 
world’s picked twenty-two are at grips: 
an odd realisation. 

The Pencil and the Pen (by which I 
mean F. R. and myself) must not be 
thought of as sitting for the whole day 
with our eyes either on the static score 
or on the fluid and unfriendly skies. 
Our characters perhaps were not in 
need of such testing, or perhaps we 
have had more experience of what rain 
ean do to a pitch and the time required 
for recovery. ‘ This,” I said, “is the 
opportunity to discover Nottingham,” 
and so, after establishing a system of 
connexion with the Trent Bridge swamp, 
we scaled the heights on which the 
castle so commandingly stands—the 
castle which I had last seen, I believe, 
when Dovacias FarrBanks leaped it as 
the local hero, Rosin Hoop. To him 
the hill was nothing, but us it wore out. 
“We had better,” the Pencil gasped, 
half-way up, “have gone to that 
Spanish Love film after all,” 
top, however, we were conscious of its 
uses, for it is here that the people of 
Nottingham assemble to look out wist- 
fully across the landscape towards the 
delectable spots to which they will 


hasten when at last the joyous hour for! 


leaving Nottingham strikes. 
We saweverythingthat the 
stronghold contains. Wesaw 
the work of famous Notting- 
ham artists of the past, chief 
of them being RicHarD 
Parkes BoninGTon; we saw . 
walls disconcertingly covered ‘f 
with the local talent of the 
moment; we even made the 
mistake of descending, at a 
cost of threepence each, to 
Mortimer’s Hole—a mistake 
ause there is no way out 
and you have to climb up 
again. A genial attendant, 
having lighted a number of 
candles—is there no electric 
current in Nottingham ?— 
told us who Mortimer was, but he told 
usso quickly, and his Nottinghamaccent 
made such a secret of it, that we are still 
ignorant. Halfway down he stopped at 
& window and pointed through the mist 
in the direction of the ericket-ground, 
where the indomitable still waited, 
where the board still registered its 
13--32—19 
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where the rain still fell. «A better 

ground than Kensington Oval,” he re- 
: a 

marked; or did he say “wetter”? J 


am sure he said “ Kensington,” anyway; 


to correct him. 

So much for Saturday. 

On Sunday it was, ‘of course, fine. 
That, under the circumstances, was in- 





A TEST OF AFFECTION. 


evitable; but this being England, and 
common-sense not yet being a national 
possession, the cricket-ground was locked. 
The golf links around Nottingham were 
crowded; lawn-tennis was being played 
in every garden with a court; the Trent 
was merry with boating-parties. Butthe 


cricket-ground was locked. County cricket | 


on Sunday has not yet been authorised. 
For two-and-twenty men to use the Day 
of Rest for the healthy and innocent pur- 
pose of playing cricket and so keeping 





To PLAY OR NOT TO PLAY. 


nineteen thousand people happy and out 
of mischief is still unthinkable ; it still 
would be considered a monstrous assault 
on piety and decorum. Theground there- 
fore was locked, and so we set out to dis- 
cover England—motoring (oddly enough) 
not being among the Sunday sins. 

Our itinerary does not matter, but 
we came in time to Lichfield, where 


LONDON CHARIV ARI. 





there is a famous cathedral in red stone, 
with myriad saints on its facade, and 
three spires, This the Pencil had never 


seen, and I promised him great pleasure 
but he was too kindly a creature for me | . 7 r 


in it, both without and within. But I 
had forgotten the curious grudging ways 
of theChurchas well asof the State. For 
not only may there be no county cricket | 
on Sunday, but cathedral-visiting is 
strictly rationed. When we arrived—in 
common, | may say, with a large number 
of otherexpectant pilgrims from nearand 
far—we found iron railings and bolted 
doors, and an official notice stating that 
on Sundays the building is accessible to 
visitors only from 2.30 to 4. One hour- 
and-a-half the total allowance of time, 
on the Lord’s own day, for visiting a 
cathedral, a national monument! And 
Trent Bridge locked! This is having it 
both ways, if you like. 

We drove back to Nottingham through 
the serene evening light, confident of a 
fine day on the morrow. “It won't 
rain any more,” said the Pencil; “ I'm 
rather good as a weather-prophet. 1 feel 
it in my bones that the summer is really 
beginning now.” Well, the Pencil’s 
bones need changing. Never was there 
so determined and steady a downpour 
as met my eyes when I opened the 
curtains on Monday morning; nor did 
it cease until play was out of the ques- 
tion. But did it deter the enthusiasts 
from again besieging the ground? Nota 
bit, although the gates werenever opened. 
Meanwhile the cruel clouds were grad- 
ually and effectively washing out any 
chance of the first England v. Australia 











match of 1926 meaning anything, or, as 
it happened, being further played at all. 
If the skies cannot mend 
their manners something will 
have to be done. There will 
have to be a ground covered 
with a high glass roof. How 
that roof will be sustained I 
leave to the engineers, who, if 
they can pack a thousand 
horses into the engines of one 
aeroplane, surely could solve 
such a trifling problem. Then 
England and Australia could 
play their matches according 
to promise, and we could buy 
our tickets and reserve our bed- 
rooms with assured minds. The 
lesson in patience and philo- 
sophical calm might be lost, but 
we should see a game. And 
i propos of aeroplanes, I wonder if a hint 
could be dropped to aviators suggesting 
that to fly round and round a cricket- 
ground during a match isnot the best ser- 
vice torender tothe players. Test matches 
are inclined to be nervous affairs any- 
way, and a buzzing machine circulating 
just above can be so much of a distrac- 
tion as to be a nuisance. E. V. L. 
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| Bees, I find, repay a bit of study. 


| from a deck-chair as they flew past, 
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First Lady. “ My pear, I’v@ FOUND THE SWEETEST AUTO-SUGGESTION MERCHANT. 
Second Lady. “I've Gor A DARLING TOO. NoT AN INHIBISH OR A COMPLEX HE CAN’T PUT ACROSS YOU.” 


{June 23, 1926, ] 
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SIMPLY DOESN'T LEAVE YOU A RAG.” 








SWARMS AND SWARMS. 
I spent last week-end studying bees. 
Itis 
a great advantage to be able to tell from 
the look in a bee’s eye whether it is 
advancing upon you in a cold fury or 
merely under the mistaken impression 
that your left ear isa columbine. The 
result is of course unfortunately the 
same. 

My original intention, I may say, was 
to half-close my eyes and study them 


but my host, the Colonel, had quite 
different ideas about it. He is very 
fond of his bees, knows most of them 
by name, and likes to introduce people 
to them, with the result that I soon 
found myself standing on the edge of 
the lawn looking at a lot of white boxes 
and saying “How nice!” There was 
a considerable coming and going of bees 
in the air about me and I was just 
wondering if I could retire with dis- 
cretion to my deck-chair when the 
Colonel yelled suddenly, ‘Swarm, by 
Jove!” and dashed for the house. I 
stood about for a moment rather be- 
wildered and saying “ Where? ” till all 
of a sudden the air round me became 
unpleasantly congested with bees, and 


and apprehensively watched a mass of 
them revolving rapidly very high up. 
The Colonel returned at a hand-canter 
with several yards of muslin, a tin pan, 
a garden squirt and the Bee Lady from 
next door. I was dragged out from 
concealment, given the pan and told to 
bang it. 
It is funny how late on in years one 
realises one’s earliest ambitions. Life 
for me from four to eight had been a 
melancholy series of frustrated attempts 
to bangmy fill on a tin pan, and now here 
I was, over twenty years later, being 
actually cheered on to it. I banged 
away, while the Colonel squirted water 
up at the mass of bees. The idea, I 
gathered, was to give them the impres- 
sion that a nasty thunder-shower was 
just coming on and so induce them to 
swarm on something nearby and let 
themselves be bottled up in a skep. 
After twenty minutes we were all 
very wet, very tired and very deaf; but 
the bees hadn’t got the hang of the 
thing atall. They were, perhaps, rather 
dense bees who didn’t know much about 
swarming drill. At any rate they now 
began to move off in an unconcerned 
manner into the surrounding forest. 
We followed, banging and squirting. 
The Colonel said that in order to claim 





then I retreated behind a large bush 


your bees when they do finally swarm 


you must keep youreyeonthem. This 
is allright played slowly. At an ordin- 
ary bee-rate, however, it has a blind- 
fold cross-country obstacle-race beaten 
hollow. 

In the event they swarmed a mile- 
and-a-half away on a bough twenty-foot 
up, and the Colonel, having posted 
pickets, went home for more parapher- 
nalia and the car. He came back look- 
ing like a gipsy caravan stocked for 
selling sports gear asaside-line. He had 
everything in the car from a landing- 
net and two fishing-rods to six single- 
sticks and a fencing-mask. The only 
thing he seemed to have forgotten was 
a battle-axe, but I guessed we could 
make shift without it. Wesettled down 
to detach the swarm, which had now set 
absolutely solid like a mass of putty, 
into a skep held up from underneath. 

We got them as they fell, though 
they splashed considerably all over the 
Colonel. He did not, however, get 
stung. After long service in India a bee 
would have to be fitted with a diamond 
drill to make any impression on him. 
The Bee Lady, as usual, was covered 
with friendly bees and seemed to like it. 
She laughed nastily at me because | 
watched all this part through a fencing- 
mask—with binoculars. 





We wrapped the skep up in a rug 
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and brought it home; and it was while 
it was being decanted gently into the 
hive that the bees started to dislike me. 
I was just standing about watching in 
an interested manner and doing nothing 
to any of them when a bee flew straight 
at me with a noise like an aeroplane. 
I hadn’t said a word to it, but 1 could 
see it had an offended look. They say 
bees can do fifty miles an hour, but | 
beat it to the greenhouse at the side of 
the lawn by four-fifths of a second and 
locked myself in with a triumphant 
laugh. 

Then the laugh faded suddenly as |] 
realised that in my panic I had locked 
the bee in with me. We frantically 
circled the inside of the greenhouse 
twice, and finally the bee and I jammed 
in the doorway trying to get out to- 
gether. During the rush 1 was stung 
in the forehead. 

When I returned warily the Bee 
Lady was sitting at one side of the hive, 
embedded in bees and throwing more 
bees in by handfuls. The Colonel was 
sitting on the other side and about a 
dozen bees were taking it in turns to 
try to puncture him. 

“Surely you haven't been stung, Mr. | 
Apple?” the Bee Lady asked sareas- | 
tically, brushing a pint of bees from her | 
forehead in order to see more clearly. 

“Yes,” I replied shortly. I was be- 
ginning to dislike that Bee Lady. 

My second spurt for the greenhouse 
was made in slightly better time, as | 
was ready for it. 1 left the bee outside 
this time, and after I had rattled the 
handle angrily it went away in a 
huff. : 

When I crept out a little later it| 
emerged triumphantly from behind a 
geranium, where it had been in hiding, 
and stung me on the forehead. 

“Not again?” asked the Bee Lady 
as I rejoined the party. I made no 


answer, I was hopefully waiting till 
she got stung herself. It didn’t seem 
far off. 


At last came my moment. The Bee 
Lady started to rub her wrist. 

“Ab, have you been stung? 
asked coolly. 

“ Yes,” replied the Bee Lady angrily, 
speaking through a cloud of bees, “in 
the wood this afternoon by a beastly 
midge.” 

There is something I don’t like about 
that Bee Lady, but I didn’t have time 
to think what it was, because I had to 
do another sprint. There were two 

8 this time, and they both stung me 
on the forehead. I spent the rest of the 
day in the greenhouse. 
em came down to breakfast next morn- 
ing with a forehead on me like Musso- 
LINI, and ate nearly a pound of honey 


eke 





y way of revenge. A. A. 
ecient 
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WINNERS!” 


“ DEAR ME—IS THERE NO OTHER NEWS IN THE PAPER?” 


* RaTHER! 


ALL THE RUNNERS FER TER-MORRER.” 











TABLE ETIQUETTE. 


The head thrown back, the 


jaws ex- 
tended well, 


“An ovster is sucked up.”—Lokal Anzeiger.]| They grasp the pearly creature by the 


You clumsy islanders who get to work 

Upon the “toothsome molluse with a 
fork 

May be surprised to learn that shouts 

“ of “Shame!” 

Burst, when he sees you, from Herr 
Whatsisname, 

From whom the cream of Hunland day 
by day : 

Culls the technique of stowing food 
away. 

Potsdam’s élite, he bids you understand, 

Consume the fish exclusively by hand; 





shell, 
Hoist it aloft—a pause upon the brink, 
A gurgling sound, like soap-suds down 
a sink, 
Rises above the conversation’s din, 
And—-schloop! they suck the juicy 
morsel in. ALGOL. 








“ Corners which I should not dare to take at 
a legal limit are negotiated by the riders 
with careless insouciance at anything up to 
5 m.p.h.”—Sunday Paper. 


The dare-devils ! 
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| The Fiftieth Championship, or Jubilee, 


| For my own part 
| I like that Centre Court. 
| Great fun! 


| The fact is, I belong 


| When Lawrorp and the Rensnaws used to play 


| Before we taught America the game, 
| Or Spain, or France— 


| To watch Surrn execute his forehand punch 
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WIMBLEDON. 


A Jousimee Oper. 
Tus is the week 
When every sportsman ought to go and see 


At Wimbledon. 
I trust the weather will not prove too bleak. 


Tremendous sport! 

I shall be there most certainly to see them start. 

Bless you! I used to watch the giants play ping-pong 
More years ago than I should care to name. 


To that dim past 


(Or, let us say, 
The BappELEYS, anyway) 


When, in effect, England still had a chance. 
Perhaps I go too fast, 
But let the ancient heroes animate my song. 


Yes, on the whole I liked the old place best, 
The grounds in Worple Road, 

Though we were stowed, 

Cabined, confined, compressed 

Within a space about one-fifth the size 

Of this vast park wherein we wander now 
Feeling a mild surprise 

If we should come across a friendly face. 
The older place 

Somehow 

Pleased me far more, 

Despite the rush and roar 

Of those innumerable passing trains. 
Even that walk beside the railway line, 
That gritty path under a grilling sun 
(When there was one) 

Got done, 

And it was pleasant after all our pains 
To note the friendly green of courts and trees 
And feel the cooling breeze 

(Assuming it was tolerably fine). 


I knew them all, what time 

The great were in their prime— 

Sirsa, Riseney, the Donertys, Barrett, Gore, 

Pim, Stoxer, Lewis, and a whole crowd more 

(I could give you a catalogue a foot long, but cut it short). 
Those were the days 

When we made our ways 

Down to the ground directly after lunch 


On the centre court 

With an audible snort ; 

Or Rover Barrett, almost excessively sly, 

Seeing six moves ahead as in a game of chess. 

He used to stroll down after his morning’s work, 

Change casually, as it might be you or I, 

oe his winners just when he looked beat to the wide. 
es! 

He used to lurk 

Dodging behind the net, as though he were trying to hide, 


And pat your best returns away down one side 
Express. 


And some of those pairs used to be pretty useful too— 
Huntyarp and Cazaet, Dixon and Roprr Barrerr, 

The two left-handed Pow .ts. 

But that’s only the other day, just before the War, 

When we knew not TrupEen nor JOHNSTON, nor the gay 
Bororra, : 
And Suzanne LenGuen herself 

Was but a flapper with her hair down her back. 

Strange to reflect 

That in those not so distant days 

The gallery of the centre court would automatically empty 
When a ladies’ single came on, 

At the same time 

England occasionally found a representative in the last 
eight. 

Excuse me—these reminiscences are slightly overpowering. 
You observe I have already had to abandon all pretence of | 
rhyme; 

The fact is 

I must be off now, 
Seeing that the first match is staged for two o'clock, 
And I wouldn’t miss the opening strokes for anything. 











THE HUM OF THE HIVE. 
“Vox, ET—— | 

Amone our intelligentsia nothing is regarded as more of | 
an event than a recital by the Witsells, the remarkable | 
family who are justly considered to have put the “ass” in 
Parnassus. 
I was privileged to be present at the Lichen Galleries 
yesterday when Miss Judith Witsell, whose artistic creed has 
been so admirably summed up in her own alleged declaration 
that she would rather have been mangled by purple hyenas 
than have written Keats's Ode to a Nightingale, delivered 
her astonishing poem, ‘To Hell With Helicon.” 

Wearing a grotesque mask and screaming through a 
megaphone Miss Witsell gave full rein to her muse—or 
should I say “ mews" ?—as follows :-— 

“Say, 
My 
Pegasus is striped like a zebra at the Zoo ; 
His hoofs are crimson and his wings are blue ; 
And Hannibal the cannibal, 
Hannibal the cannibal, 
Hannibal the cannibal, the curse of the Karoo, 
Hannibal the cannibal shall ride him to . . .” 

Her brothers Osram and Mauleverer, whom she has pro- 
nounced to be the two greatest male poets of the age, con- 
tributed extemporary vowel sounds. 

I gathered that the general opinion of the performance 
was that the good work of flattening the bourgeois is in 
efficient hands. 





” 


Lirerary Larks. 
I hear great things of the preparations for the Literary 
Garden Party, and, though the date and venue have yet to 
be decided upon, I am authorised to mention some of the 





features that have so far been arranged. 

Miss Erne M. Det, I am told, will have charge of a real 
live cave-man hero, to whom the public will be particularly 
requested not to offer buns or nuts. It is just possible too, 
if summer comes, that the curious will be allowed a 
peep at Mr. A. S. M. Hurcutnson, closely veiled. 

Among the stall-holders Mr. ARNoup Bennett will dis- 
play old Staffordshire ware, and Mr. Gitpert FRankav 
will purvey cigars and English gentlemen's requisites. Mr. 
Mrcuart ARLEN will superintend the “Green Hat Shop.’ 

Mr. Hitatre Betxoc will preside over the Army Canteen, 
and those who prefer non-intoxicant refreshments will be 





He'd be at the top still but for Anno Domini. 








able to obtain them from the “ Best Cellars.” 
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Possible Purchaser. “Ig HE WELL BRED?” 
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The little ones willenjoy some jolly rid 
and music will be supplied by Mr. J. C. Squire's Neo: 
Georgian Band of Loud-squeakers, augmented by the Big 
Noyes. z 

The profits, ifany, will be devoted to the Psycho-Analysts’ 
Clean Air Fund. ‘ 





From tHe Enps or tHe Harta. 

| One has only to keep one’s eyes and ears open these 
7° to realise that during the Season this London of ours 
Plays a far greater part than Geneva in promoting inter- 
national amity. 

' his is, of course, made credible by a glance at the names 
¥ those staying at our principal caravanserais. At the 
Fritz, adjacent suites are being occupied by East and West 
in the persons of the Maharajah of Tingalore and Mr. 
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Vendor of Puppy. “ Yus, Lapy, 'E’S WELL BRED. ‘IS MOTHER WAS A FOX- 


2s on the Chesterton, 
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TERRIER AN’ IS FATHER BELONGED TO A NAVAL OFFICER.” | 
Hammerman the Milwaukee coke magnate; and at the | ve 
Cosmopole the Sultan of Bananaland has for neighbours 
Seiior Alonzo Poncho the Patagonian ranchero, and General | 
Jenghis Bazouk, ex- President - Elect of Transcaspiana, | 
whose picturesque figure mounted on his dromedary is quite | 2 
° 7 | be 
one of the sights of the Row. ait 
3ut it is in social cireles that the cordial intercourse of 


widely-varied nationalities is to be best appreciated, At 
Lady Schnorrer’s very successful dance, for instance, Miss 
Zélie Houpla of Quebec was Charlestoning energetically 
with Sheikh Aladdin Ben Ishmael; the Bigosh of Merang 
was admirably partnered by Jerboa Pasha, and another 
well-suited couple were Mile. Zillah Goulash of Stamboul 
and “Steve” Wallaby the Australian cattle king. In the 
intervals the conversation was carried on by international 
gestures. 
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HOW TO PLAY GAMES. 


[*« This tendency of the British to enjoy them- 
selves . . .”—Miss Mary K. Browne. | 

Miss Mary K. Browne, captain of 
the American women’s lawn - tennis 
team, has been telling us, according to 
The Siar, how to play games. 

“The American players are all brought up 
on hard courts, training with fast balls and in 
play of the greatest speed. The British, on the 
| other hand, play on turf courts with a soft 
| ball—a soft sort of game, in fact. . 
| ‘The British players have not the competi- 





selfish enjoyment they continue to play 
tennis in the most soft and debilitat- 
ing circumstances, exposing themselves 
only to the risk of wet feet or serious 
falls; while they still cling frivolously 
to the notion that lawn-tennis should 
be played with balls composed of rubber 
and not (as in America, of course) of 
leather or stone. 

And the result is that you may travel 
the length and breadth of the lawns of 
Britain and scarcely in a day's journey 
see a tennis-player break a racquet 








| tive spirit of the French or the Americans. 


across his knee. The more serious 


sterner test of all the manly qualities, 
than lawn-tennis played upon a genuine 
English lawn. On such a lawn I, 
Haddock, the rabbit, will undertake 
to meet Miss Mary K. Browne — 
nay, the great Suzanne herself—and 
knock the stuffing out of her. But | 
it must be a right-down regular lawn 
such as I am accustomed to and have 
in mind. If I win the toss I shall 
choose the Long End; Miss Mary K. 
Browne will then have the Short End, 
and she will have to serve out of the 
chestnut-tree, though I, on the other 





| Not that they lack courage,’’ says 
Mary kindly, ‘‘farfromit—but they 
do not take the game as seriously. 
| ‘Tennis is played more for di- 
| version or amusement in England, 
| and less for the development of 
| sound players. This tendency of 
the British to enjoy themselves is 
| obvious in sports other than tennis. 
It is the same thing with British 
track and field training. 
| ‘The British competitors at 
| the Olympic games in Antwerp 
| made fun of the Americans be- 
| cause of their thorough training 
| methods. That is not the way to 
hold your own in international 
events.”— British United Press. 





| 
| The right way to hold your 
; own in international events 
is illustrated, presumably, in 
an account of the qualifying 
rounds for the Open Golf 
Championship given by an- 
| other evening paper on the 
| same day, when it is recorded 
that an American profes- 
sional, having played con- 
sistently below form, took 
the game so seriously that 
he snapped his brassy across 
| his knee and spoiled a per- 
feetly good club coram populo. 
And in the face of this ex- 
| ample I don’t know, fellow 
| Britons, that we have any an- 
| swer to the shattering indict- 
| mentof Miss Mary K. Browne. 
There is not the smallest 
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AN EXCEEDINGLY POLITE BUS-CONDUCTOR GIVES UP HIS PLACE 


NG LADY DURING NON-STANDING HOURS, 





hand, shall be standing in the 
bog where the garden-hose 
was left running. When her 
first service strikes the net | 
(if it gets through the chest- | 
nut-tree) the net will falldown, | 
and between services she will | 
havetocrawl under thelaure!- | 
bushes to find the new ball. | 
Those gods and goddesses | 
whom Miss Mary K. Brownz 
is accustomed to meet have a 
thousand Olympian fits if a | 
single ball by so much as a 
centimetre deviates from the | 
complete impeccable true. | 
But in her game with me she | 
must be prepared for any- | 
thing ; there will be drama in | 
every bounce. Sometimesthe 
ball will leap high in the air, 
and sometimes boundatright- 
angles in one direction or the 
other, and sometimes it will 
run serpent-wise and untak- 
ably along the ground. And 
now and then it will fall upon 
one of the special hazards (for 
Isball put it there). 1t will 
strike that large bump or 
series of bumps in the left- 
hand service court which we 
call the “Himalayas,” an 
eminence from which a su- 
perb view of the whole court 
can be obtained; and then 








doubt that there are thousands of 
| English men and women who, deaf to 
| all finer feelings, do definitely play 
games “to enjoy themselves,”’ and not 
for the acquisition of silver-plated 
drinking-ware or a job on the movies. 
Moreover it cannot be denied that they 
insist on playing lawn-tennis on lawns, 
instead of on asphalt or granite setts, 
and, although these lawns, by reason 
of the enervating climate in which 
they live, are mainly composed of soft 
| green turf (as used for the unmanly 
| game of cricket), and although, if only 


they had the sense to grow rich, the 
whole population of Britain might 
easily substitute for these effeminate 
greens more red-blooded courts of pink- 
and-yellow rubble, yet for purposes of 


suburbans have been known to fling 
their racquets at the net or even rise to 
a muttered imprecation, but for the 
most the atmosphere is one of quite 
shameless frivolity and indulgence. 

It may be, of course, that I have 
wronged Miss Mary K. Browne. She 
may not realise that there are two en- 
tirely different games: (a) lawn-tennis 
and (b) Wimbledon-tennis. And one 
slight difficulty our players have to 
contend with is that they learn their 
tennis on an English “lawn” and pla 
their championships on a billiard-table, 
at Wimbledon or elsewhere. Miss Mary 
K. Brownz, I take it, has never played 
lawn-tennis at all; all she knows is 
billiard-table tennis. And there is no 
more difficult game in the world, no 








it will shoot straight up into the air 
and, hanging there, laugh mockingly 
at the astonished Mary. Or it will fall 
with a heavy plomp into the irregular 
cavity where the donkey rolls by night 
(a bazard known locally as the‘ Dedans- 
key"), and then without further move- 
ment it will lie dead and irrecover- 
able in the pit. 

Other minor hazards I will not dwell 
upon—the long grass by the short end 
base-line, the handles of the mowing- 
machine on the west side, the branches 
of the pear-tree on the east, and the 
trifling absence of any run-back at either 
end. Nor will I dwell on the occasional 
irruption of children, cats and dogs on 
to the court. Enough has been said 








to show that this game that we play 
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of stamina and nerve and temper not 
quite so inconsiderable as Miss Mary 
seems to think. 

And whenI have sloshed Suzanne and 
Many, Lacosrr, Bororraand any come: 
on our lawn, I will take up tennis seri- 
ously and give up enjoying my games. 
Also, it may be, I shall giveup what I call 
my work; and I hope that Sir Ernest 
Hotperness, for example, will give up 
messing about in the Civil Service and 
devote himself to the solid business of 
international competitions. Let him 
realise that golf is a whole-time job; 
kind hearts may be more than coronets 
but cups and championships are a 
lot more than the Civil Service. And 
let our happy-go-lucky tennis-players 
realise the same thing. Let them buy 
blanket-coats and fourteen rackets, let 
them eradicate the smile and put on 
the true Gorgon countenance of the 
Serious tennis-player; let them put 
off all childish follies, work, ambition, 
education, love and marriage, and dedi- 
cate themselves with a single mind 
to the perfecting of the stop-volley 
and the capture of silver-gilt cups. 
And then it may be they will be fit 
to meet with Miss Mary K. Browse 
inthe gate. But I doubt it; for I fear 
that nothing can cure the levity of 
our race. 
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A MEMORY REVIVED BY THE WIMBLEDON JUBILEE. 
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Meanwhile, to Miss Mary K. Browne, 
who is, I am sure, as charming as she 
is skilful, let us wish the best of luck upon 
the frivolous green grass of Wimbledon. 


A. P. H. 


COLOUR-SONGS. 
I.—Mavuve For Mournina. 
Wuen Spring died 
The flowers wept; ‘ Alas, alack, 
Let one mourn for Spring,” they cried, 
“ But need she mourn in black?” 
“Nay,” said the Gardener, 
“T made you for the world’s adorn- 
ing; 
Heliotrope shall mourn for her, ‘ 
And mauve shall be her mourning.” 


Summer died, 

And all the flowers wept again ; 
Bright tears they couldn't hide 

Stood on their cheeks like rain. 
“J will mourn,” says Violet ; 

In a robe of mauve they robe her; 
That 's why her face is wet 

All through October. 


Autumn died— 

Almost no one left to mourn— 
Ice at the pond’s side, 

Rime on the thorn. 
But did you never guess, 

When Winter storms welter, 
Why Orchid wears a mauve dress 
In the hot-house shelter? 








Winter died, 
And all the garden grew so gay 
It seomed that not one flower sighed 
Or thought to mourn in May; 
But it’s a strange thing 
That, all bright colours seorning, 
Lilac, sweetest flower of Spring, 
Wears mauve for mourning. 





Golf-Billiards; or, How to Get Out of 
the Losing Hazard. 

“Newman earned applause for a wonderful 
mashie shot by which he extricated himself 
from an extremely uncomfortable position. 
Smith set himself out to overhaul his opponent, 
and compiled a fast 213, failing at the finish at 
an awkward mashie shot.”—Belfast Paper. 
Some pretty work, we understand, was 
also done with the jigger. 

“Fat Ducklings, 16s. couple. 2ist year.” 

Dai'y Paper. 

Almost ducks, surely, by this time. 





“Moor Park Gotr —Jones and Hagen 
4 up on Tolley and Mitchell at 19th” 
Evening Payer. 


Not bad for Prohibitionists. 


RURAL COUNCIL 

District Bimra Rate Lowest ror Tren 
YEARS, 

HUMANE KILLUR ADOPTED.’ 





Sussex Paper. 


Not quite the psychological moment 
perhaps. 
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HORSE SHOW. 
Olympia. 
Onty one horse that I saw jump at 
Olympia, a biggish chestnut, did the full 
course without touching anything, and 
that appeared to be because the rider, 
who hovered lightly in the air as he took 
his jumps, turned his head completely 
round and carefully watched the hind 
| hooves over to see they did not touch the 
| sticks. The hind hooves, feeling that 
| Master's eye was upon them, were ex- 
' tremely well behaved and kept clear of 
| all obstacles. It is a knack, it seems 
| to me, this elegant seat in the air and 
| hypnotism of the hind hooves while 
| you jump, and probably needs a bit of 
| practice, both by horse and rider, before 
| you get it perfect. 
But there may have been other causes 
| which led to the displacement of a cer- 
| tain amount of timber and imitation 





stone on the opening afternoon. It is 
| the ambition, no doubt, of every nicely 
| conducted county horse who is a bit of 
| a show jumper to come up to London 
| for the season and see the sights and 
_be presented—oh, joy!—at Olympia. 
| But one cannot help feeling that some of 
| them are a little dazzled by the luxury 
| and decorations of the ring. 
| “IT was that moithered by the blue 
| hydrangeas and asparagus fern, me 
| dear, that I quite forgot me steps. 

Believe me, if it hadn't been for that I 

should never have touched that pole.” 
| “As for me I can’t abide coloured 
| lamp-shadesand giltchairs. But weren’t 
| the judges and the geraniums too lovely 
| for anything ?”’ 

You can’t in fact expect a horse to 

keep its mind resolutely fixed on timber 
| and stone walls when it is drinking in 
| the beauty of a flower-bed or looking 
| out for a friend in the fauteuils. There 
| was one lady who spoke severely to her 
| mount at every jump, telling it not to 
| be carried away by the gay and glitter- 
| ing scene, but to try to imagine it was 
| just a simple village horse jumping 

quietly at a country show. She didn’t 
| say that in so many words, but it seemed 

to be the general idea, and it helped 
| quite a lot. 

But one competitor was a Bolshevist. 

1 cannot remember her name on the 

programme; let’s call her Incognita. 
| She was a chestnut too. I am sure it 
| was not nerves on her part but sheer 

Communism that made her want to 
| savage the whole concern. 
| © Daisies —hydrangeas—flunkeys in 
| uniform—bah! I’m a pore working- 
_ lass, used to honest timber and quickset. 
| No gilded halis of luxury for me.” 
| And | must say she did make a mess. 
_ Hermethod was to refuse every jump the 
| first time and the second time godeliber- 





“ 


~ 








ately through it, The sticks were allover 
the place behind her, and when she came 
to the stone wall she soon had it look- 
ing like the ruins of a Norman keep. 
It was all that the maroon-clad atten- 
dants could do, laying bricks twenty 
times quicker than the union rate, to 
get the thing ready again in time for 


“ HAVING A GOOD LOOK AT THE OTHER SIDE 
OF THE WALL.” 


the next competitor. I could see the 
two policemen who opened the doors 
gravely consulting together as to the 
edvisability of allowing Incognita to re- 
main at large. Who knows what pro- 
paganda she might start in the stables? 
She might persuade some impression- 
able young horsetoleap right inamongst 





THE HORSE THAT BROKE UP EVER\THING. 


the gilded chairs and another to do no. 
thing but nibble the asparagus fern. 
But they let her off with a caution. It 
seemed to me, however, that before she 
went out through the big doors Incog- 
nita turned her head for one last look at 
the devastated areas and smiled. 

There is one general point about 
equine psychology that puzzles me a 
little when I think of the jumpers at 





Olympia. Practically everyone of them 
seemed to understand that the stone 
wall was only a property wall. Even 
those who, unlike Madam Incognita, 
refrained from butting it down until 
not one stone remained upon another 
were exceedingly reckless about the 
number of pieces they took off the top. 
I will suppose that they had examined 
it and smelled it and pushed it before 
hand and knew that it would give. 
But what effect does that have on their 
character in later life? Would they be 
likely to treat a real wall or bank in 
that casual manner? And if so, wouldn't 
it be exceedingly awkward for them 
selves and their riders? You can crash 
to a certain extent through real hurdles 
and sticks, but for horse after horse to be 
sent thumping through eight inches of 


sham stone wall seems to be a queer 


kind of play-acting for them. 


it seems tobe not etiquette at Olympia | 
to dismount suddenly when your horse | 
refuses a jump, or when it takes a jump | 


alittle more violently than you expected. 


But there was one gentleman who did | 


this, and very charmingly embraced his 


animal round the neck as he came to | 
the ground. It is a way of taking jumps | 
which I have tried myself on several | 
occasions, and | had a strong sense of | 


sympathy withtheman. But watching 


the back {eet over with a severe eye while | 
sitting sideways in the air, and after- | 
wards returning neatly to the saddle, is | 
evidently theorthodox way of going over, | 


and the one I feel bound to recommend 
to all young beginners. Kvor. 


A Drastic Remedy. 
“Tf your skin is not liable to be sensitive, 
rub the arms gently with pumice stone. Thi 
will take them right off.”—Ladies’ Paper. 


* Lady - looked at him, and, throwing 
back her head, ejaculated, ‘ No-o-o’ with a 
surprised intonation. It was a favourite ex 


pression of hers, and she managed to make it | 


sound very like a horse's neighing.” 
Serial in Daily Paper. 
Another Impending Apology. 
Of the Handel Festival :— 


“ Of course, Handel, unlike Stravinsky or the | 


Paris Six and many of the moderns, requires no 


booming, for, as Samuel Butler so deliciously | 


stated, ‘ He is so great and so simple that no 
one but a professional musician is unable to 
understand him.’ And this Sir Henry Wood 


made unmistakably clear in the course of the | 


six hours’ work on Saturday.” 
Yorkshire Paper. 


From the menu of a dance-supper in 


Northern Rhodesia :— 
“Consume Royal. 
Salmon Mayenaise. 
Tongue in Aspect. 
Asparagras a la Vingrate.” 
It is inferred that the cook is not : 
Rhodes Scholar. 
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LEGS AND THE MAN. 

“My dear, I'm so glad to see you,” 
gurgled Jane as she floated up to me; 
"it's terribly good of you to come.” 

I rather thought so myself. The 

fact is I don't like Jane Smithson’s 
parties. 
_ “Such an interesting person is com- 
ing,” she went on. “I particularly want 
you to meet him. He's a publisher 
Who's starting a new magazine—lots 
of money behind him—looking out foi 
Writers; so now's your chance. And, 
my dear, I'll give you a tip. If you 
want to interest him at once be sure 
and discuss his legs.” 

: His legs?” 1 echoed, aghast. 

Yes, He thinks he's got muscular 
theumatism in them and it's his pet 
topic. Be sympathetic—even hint of 
& known cure—and he’s your friend 
for life,” ; 

With that she dived off. Ten minutes 
later she appeared before me with a tall 
iteresting-looking man in her wake. 
ntroductions murmured, he seated him- 
self beside me and to my relief gave 
#2 Immediate opening to the subject 
indicated. 











‘Beastly damp weather for June,” 


\ ‘ ‘ ‘ 7. 
he said. ‘Gets into your system, doesn't | 


1 

“Yes. I’m sure it affects the legs | 
particularly. I suppose you must feel 
that?” 


“Exactly. With me it takes the 
form of a disinclination to walk.” 

* But you ought not to walk much,” 
[ advised earnestly. “I’m sure it’s 
bad for you.” 

“ Well, ['ve often thought that my- 
self,” he replied, pondering. “T'’m a 
lazy beggar about all forms of exercise.” 

“Tt’s not laziness,” I protested. ‘It’s 
just that tired feeling we read so much 
about. I suppose you're quite a victim 
to it?” 

“I am,” he replied eagerly, “ especi- 
ally in the mornings. Olten during the 
day too, but nobody sympathises with 
me about it as a rule.” 

“Perhaps because so few people 
realise your sufferings.” 

“They don't try to.” 

«“ But after all it isn't so much sym- 
pathy you want as advice. 1 believe | 
can help you.” 

He jeaned forward. 
must be a magician.” 


“Then 


you 








” 


Wicket-hkeeper (knocking down stumps). “ Our | 
Indiqnant Batsman, “ Wua'’ ror?” 

a rye ; ‘ 
Wicket-keeper. * BAT IN THE WRONG BLOCK-'OLE.” 


| “As it happens my grandfather sul 
| fered in much the same way. Entirely 
jin the legs too.” 

‘‘ In—in the legs?” 
| “Yes, and he used to swear by a 
| wonderful remedy he had discovered. | 
| Old-fashioned, perhaps, but 1 'm sure it 
was excellent. If you'd like the pre- 
scription I could look it up and let you 
have it.” 

He stared at me. And in the silence | 
that fell between us I heard the rasping | 
voice of a testy old gentleman on the 
other side of the room proclaiming, 
“Yes, I prefer Aix myself, though I'm | 
never certain of the efficacy of these 
I'm told that the best thing is 


” 


spas, 
massage of the legs. . 

A sickening conviction swept over 
me. I looked anxiously at my com- 
panion. ‘1—TI wonder if I've made a 
mistake,” I faltered, ‘ Are you a pub- | 
lisher with rheumatism in the legs?” 

“No, I’m a writer with ambition in | 
the head,” he answered, “ As for you, 
I've been wondering if you're a secret 
agent for somebody's bath salts.” 

And then we laughed and laughed. 
Somehow | rather enjoyed that party 
of Jane’s after all. 
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MANNERS AND MODES. 
Scene—The Paddock at Ascot. 


Niece (acting as guide to: Uncle from India). “Tuar's Lapy Fitzxorman.”’ 
Uncle, “WHO'S THE CREATURE WITH HER?” 
Niece. “I BELIEVE SHE'S ONE OF ‘ FIFINE’S’ MANNEQUINS.” 


Uncle. “ Heavens ! 


Do THEY LET THAT SORT INTO THE ENCLOSURE NOW?” 
Niece. “ But THAT’S NOT THE MANNEQUIN THAT’S WEARING THE BADGE—THAT'S Lapy FirzNorMAn.” 








HOTG!I AND CO. 


Taree Juncrions oF THE Deccan. 

{The indulgent reader's ear for scansion 
must assist him to pronounce these terrible 
names; the bard can but record them.] 
Time was when I joked on the Junction 

As jesters are licensed to do, 
And expressed without pang or com- 

punction 

My views upon Croydon or Crewe; 
The hoary old jests about Clapham, 

I made them all perfect and pat ; 
But Hotgi, Dronachelam, Guntakal 

Have cured me of that. 


Time was the word“ Junction” connoted 
No more than a target or butt 

For the quizzical arrows that floated 
From a quiver that never was shut ; 

But my satires on Redhill or Forres 
Come back to me now with surprise, 

For Hotgi, Dronachelam, Guntakal 

Connote otherwise. 


| Place the product of Bletchley and 


Reading 
And Didcot and Rugby and Perth 





Where the sun of the Deccan is shedding 
Red heat on a desperate earth, 
And increase by the square of ten 
thousand 
The din, the delay and the strife, 
And you've Hotgi, Dronachelam, 
Guntakal 
As drawn to the life. 


If once I was scurrilous, scathing, 
Profane in the words that were writ, 

Making serious subjects the plaything 
Of what I was pleased to call wit ; 

If I uttered, e.g. about Woking, 
Improper expressions, I vow 

That Hotgi, Dronachelam, Guntakal 

Get back on me now. 


My pleasantries, blunted and shivered, 
Recoil on unfortunate me, 
And it seems like a judgment delivered— 
“Thou shalt know what a Junction 
can be! 
Didst thou rail at the Junction of 
Britain 
And all the convenience it hath, 
Lo! Hotgi, Dronachelam, Guntakal 
Shall lie in thy path.” 





So I've finished with jesting on Junc- 
tions ; 
I see they are serious things, 
Remote from the fun-maker’s functions 
As bishops or bailies or kings ; 
And the gibes that I loosed in my folly 
I shall neither repeat nor recall, 
For Hotgi, Dronachelam, Guntakal 
Are no joke at all. H. B. 








“ DoMESTIC, 
Thunderstorms occurred yesterday at Folke- 
stone, Dover and Croydon.” 
West-Country Paper. 
We understand that there were do- 
mestic storms in other places as well. 





“*When I get home to the Old Country I 
shall assuredly tell them that the Sottish 
societies of New Zealand are keeping the name 
of Scotland to the fore.’—-(Applause).” 


What a nicht! New Zealand Paper. 





“T wondered did any of the others see what 
was so plain to me—her restless eyes, her head 
that clenched and unclenched as she spoke.” 

Story in Australian Paper. 


If they didn’t notice this effect, they 





must have been singularly unobservant. 
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LA CHARITE FANTASQUE. 


Pas d'exploitation: MLLE. BOLSHOVA AND MR. A. J. COOK. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, June 14th.—The House of 
Lords sat for a pulsating three minutes 
during which the Re-election of Min- 
isters Bill was read for the first time. 
Lord Newton explained that his ques- 
tion about Russian money sent to assist 
the general strike had been postponed 
until Thursday by request, and Lord 
Banrour expressed his gratitude for 
the postponement. 

A mild request by the Forrian Sec- 
aerary that Members of the House of 





Commons would also await the Govern- 
ment’s statement on Thursday 
was received in a somewhat dif- 
ferent spirit. About a dozen 
questions dealing with the send- 
ing of Russian money to this 
country were on the Order Paper 
and these had to be answered. 
The substance of the answers 
was that His Majesty's Chargé 
@Affaires in Moscow had been 
instructed to inform the Soviet 
Government that His Majesty’s 
Government could not pass over 
in silence the action of the Soviet 
Commissariat of Finance in speci- 
ally authorising the transfer of 
funds to this country in support 
of an illegal strike. 

It was abundantly clear that 

the House of Commons did not 
intend to pass it over in silence | 
either. Disregarding Sir AusTEN 
CHAMBERLAIN's request that they 
should wait untilThursday, Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House 
insisted on putting the supple- 
mentary questions that were 
gnawing at their vitals. At one 
moment there seemed to be more 
Members on their feet saying, 
“Arising out of that, Mr. 
Speaker ..«.. than there were 
sitting down, but mum was Sir 
Ausren’s word, so mum in fact 
that Mr. Tuvrrie, rising in ma- 
Jestic indignation, announced that he 
would presently move the adjournment 
of the House on this matter of urgent 
publicimportance. The Speaker, how- 
ever, decided otherwise. 
_ Members addressed questions cover- 
ing thesame ground to the Home SxcrE- 
TARY, only to find that here was another 
“Man who was Thursday.” He did 
however inform Captain W. Benn that 
he certainly was not going to take the 
Opinion of the House before exercising 
the powers conferred on him by the 
Emergency Act. 

The House prozeeded to discuss the 
Betting Tax once more, an amendment 
Seeking to omit the £10 licence fee 
Which the Finance Bill requires the 
bookmaker to pay being sturdily op- 
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ME IN THE EXERCISE OF MY DUTY.” 





posed by the Frvancian Srcretary To! 
THE Treasury. So far from improving | 
the financial position of the illegal 
bookmaker, he declared, the fee would 
decrease illegal betting because the 
licensed bookmaker would, in the 
language of Labour, be converted from 
the status of “comrade” to that of 
“blackleg”’ as far as the illegal book- 
maker was concerned. 

Tuesday, June 15th.—Old King Coal 
is no longer a merry old soul, but he is 
still the patron of fiddlers, some of 
whom apparently ask for nothing better 
than to go on fiddling while British 
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AND DON’T YOU DARE TO INTERFERE 


‘industry burns. Such was the impres- 
sion engendered by to-day’s debate on 
the coal stoppage. Members were only 
impressive when they argued that the 
dispute could not in the nature of things 
be settled between the disputants. 
When Mr. Batpwin, agreeing with the 
Coal Commission that some reduction 
in working costs was inevitable, pro- 
nounced for a longer working day, the 
Labour Party started to gibber and con- 
tinued to chatter like a treeful of indig- 
nant monkeys all through the Prime 
Minister's speech. 

Mr. Batpwin, who was obviously 
surprised by this reception, told the 
House that the dispute must be settled 
between the disputants, but that the 
Government intended to go on with 





» Wepawoop Benn), “ Pass ALONG 


certain legislation that was designed to 
assist matters, an optional eight-hour 
day fora limited period being the most 
important. He asked the House to 
accept the Coal Commission's view that 
too much must not be expected from 
reorganisation. The Government would 
look to the mine owners to effect certain 
amalgamations during the coming three 
years, reserving the right, if they did | 
not get on with it, to intervene at the | 
end of that period. 

Mr. Harrsnorn declared that the 
situation was worse after the Prime 
Minister had spoken than before. No 
settlement within the industry 
was possible unless it was first 
unified, with all profits and losses 
pooled and uniform earnings 
throughout the mines. What 
need was there for longer hours 
or lower wages in the mines that 
were showing a profit of from 
i) one to seven shillings per ton, or 
what good would they be to mines 
' that showed a loss of several 
shillings per ton? Such pro- 
posals would simply do what the 
subsidy had done—enable the 
better mines to cut prices, and so 








make the position of the unpro- 
fitable pits worse than ever. 

Sir Atrrep Monp pointed out 
that Mr. HarrsHorn’s speech 
showed convincingly the need for 
pit agreements as opposed to a 
national agreement. You could 
not make a profit simply by com- 
bining a profitable business with a 
losing business. He pleaded for 
a selling syndicate, such as they 
have in Germany, to stabilise the 
price of coal. The Germans 
would no more go back to our 
haphazard system of marketing 
coal than we would revert to pre- 
railway methods. 

What we want is not more 
coal but more customers, was Sir 
Jonn Srion’s argument. He in- 
tsisted that the Prime Minister, in 
stating that the Commission did not set 
much value on reorganisation, had mis- 
represented his context. Longer hours 
were no remedy. They meant either 
more coal for which there was no market, 
or the employment of fewer men. The 
Commission had not recommended 
longer hours but a readjustment of 
wages on a family allowance basis by 
which the single man got less and the 
family man more. 

Mr. Cuynes said the poor collier 
should not be called upon to make 
further sacrifices during Ascot week 
when the “undeserving rich" were 
having their orgy of brilliant and ex- 
travagant opulence. What stung him 
to this masterly contribution to the 
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debeatn: unless it was Sir Roperr Possibly Sir G. Srrickianp has| told the House of Lords, and the Hour 


Horne’s air of well-nourished but by 
no means racy opulence, one cannot say. 

The Mrxister or Lapour, replying, 
said that a selling syndicate offered 
complications in this country which the 
Germans had not to meet. As for the 
argument that a longer day meant fewer 
men employed that applied equally to 
any proposal involving increased out- 
put. 

Sir H. Crorr then rose to speak but 
could make no remarks audible through 
the barrage of Labour interruptions. 
So the Amendment to the Vote for the 
Mines Department (moved by Mr. 
Apamson) was duly negatived and the 
substantive motion talked out. 

Wednesday, June 16th.—Lord Bat- 
rour informed their Lordships that 
there was going to be 
no Minister of Defence. 
Having been assured by 
Lord TxHomson, who 
raised the question, that 
such a super - Minister 
would require all the out- 
standing virtues of Jon, 





and Lord CARDWELL, 
their Lordships probably 
concluded that it was just 
as well to let the office 
awaittheman. By way 
of placating the effici- 
ency-seekers the Govern- 
Lord BaLrour 
said, were establishing a 


fence. “It was of im- 
portance,” he declared 
rather naively, “ that sol- 
diers, sailors and airmen 
should understand some- 
thing of what their col- 
leagues in the other two services could | 
and could not do.” No machinery is to 
be provided apparently for enabling 
them in time of war to understand 
something of whatthe politicians can do. 

British seamen arriving at New York 
have been “subjected to the necessity 
of undressing and other indignities ” by 
the medical officers of that port, and 
Sir C. Kintocn-Cooke wanted to know 
what the Government was going to do 
aboutit. Mr. B. Surrn, of Rotherhithe, 
who perhaps remembers how during the 
War the flower of British manhood was 
grossly insulted by being poked in the 
stomach and told to cough, demanded 
“ methods of retaliation.” A Conserva- 
tive Member mildly suggested that 
the American authorities might merely 
wish to prevent unvaccinated persons 


from conveying smallpox to the United | 


States. Sir Austen CHAMBERLAIN did 
not know about that, but anyway was 
not making any representations. 

s 


Sir ALFRED Monn, Mr. 


heard of Swirr’s geographers who 
“ . . . in Afric maps 

With savage pictures fill their gaps, 

And o'er unhabitable downs 

Place elephants instead of towns.” 
Anyway he filled one of the House's 
gaps by suggesting that the Committee 
now investigating the whale industry 
(not to be confused with the very-like- 
a-whale industry) should turn its atten- 
tion to putting the domesticated elephant 
back on the Afric map and placing 
elands on Western Australia’s unhab- 
itable downs, The House promptly be- 
came fertile in helpful suggestion, but 
Mr. Amery resolutely refused to lend 
the Government's approval to any zoo- 
morphie experiments. 


Further debate on the Finance Bill 


——_ 
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A LACK OF HARMONY. 
KinG Coan AND HIS FippLers THREE. 


BaLDWIN AND Mr. 


called into question the CHANCELLOR'S 
“raid” on the Road Fund and inci- 
dentally led Mr. Cnurcuitn to a vein 
of philosophical speculation. We were 
spending more on roads this year than 
on the Air Force and half the amount 
spent on education. Of course it was 
not enough; it never would be. That 
was what made life so interesting. 
What constitutes a hat within the 
meaning of the Act? The CHarrMan 
having put the Question (a proposal to 
increase the allowance on total earned 
income), Mr. T. Grirrirns of Pontypool 
rose to object. Though by no means 
voiceless, he was hatless, and Mr. T. 
JOHNSTON sought to remedy the defici- 
ency by clothing the Hon. Member's 
head with a pocket-handkerchief. The 
CHAIRMAN was too surprised at this 
unexpected substitute for the red rag 
|to say anything and the Committee 


| divided. 





Thursday, June 17th.—Lord Batrour 











HARTSHORN. 
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Secretary told the House of Commons, 
that the Government drew a distinction 
between money sent by, with the assist 
ance of, or through the Soviet Govern- 
ment to foster the illegal general strike 
and money similarly sent to assist 
English coal-miners engaged in a trade 
dispute. With the inflow of the last- 
named funds the Government does not | 
propose to interfere at present. Mean- | 
while it will prosecute, in respect of 
ZINOVIEFF and company, the function 
formerly assumed by the Skibbercen 
Eagle in respect of the Czar and keep 
its eye on them. 
The announcement plagued both | 
Houses somewhat. In the Commons 
restive Conservatives who have less 
patience than the Governmentand want | 
all relations with Soviet 
Russia severed once and 
for all, angrily demanded 
a day to debate the whole 
subject and a day wit! 
the Whips off at that. 
The debate will be next 
week and will bearranged 
to cover the “‘ widest pos- 
sible field,” z.e. the whol 
question of trade and po- 
litical relations between 
Soviet Russia and Great 
sritain, but there was 
no intimation that the 
knouts would be off. 
Lord BaLrour’sspeech 
in the Lords gave some 
indication of the Govern- 
ment’s position, to wit, 
that while it was prob- | 
ably a mistake ever to 
have entered into rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia 
it would not improve | 
matters to sever those relations now | 
that they had been established, how- 
ever unsatisfactory they had proved 
Lord Newron expressed the view of 
the revolting and revolted Conserva- | 
tives. You might, he said, as well try | 
to conciliate tigers or crocodiles as t 
conciliate the Soviet Government. 





The tiger and the crocodile 
Were walking hand in hand ; 
They wept like anything to see 
Our fair and smiling land ; 
‘* Tf that were only cleared away,” 
They said, ‘‘ it would be grand.” 
+s Tf fifty Cooks with fifty strikes 
Swept it for half a year, 

Do you suppose,” the tiger said, 
‘‘That we could get it clear?” 
‘We'll try it,” said the crocodile ; 

The tiger said ‘‘ Hear, Hear!” 








While sportsmen hail on Ascot’s course 
The triumph of a super-horse, 

The Liberals for sport repair 

To Weston which is Super-Mare. 
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Angler (rather deaf). “Bap, MY BOY—vV 





GARDENING FOR THE WEEK. 

Once again comes the time-honoured complaint from a 
| correspondent about patchy results from newly-sown grass. 
| He informs us that, although he failed to keep the birds 
from the seed after sowing (a yellowhammer in particular 
distinguishing himself by remaining all day on the plot and 
sitting down on his chest to the meal), the grass came up 
quite well on the right-hand side of the lawn, but on the 
left it failed to emerge. 

We suspect that he has made the usual mistake of novices 
and sown the same kind of seed all over the plot, whereas 
the left side should of course have been sown with left- 
handed seed. It is folly to expect good results if this 
precaution is not taken. Very likely too he committed the 
common blunder of buying cheap seed. How often have 
We insisted in these columns on the importance of buying 
reliable guaranteed seed from a reputable firm, and pointed 
out that care should be taken to see that the firm’s name is 
stamped on each seed ! 

Our correspondent remarks that he had looked forward 
to many a pleasant game of lawn-tennis this season, but at 
present there is unfortunately only half a lawn. As it ap- 
pears to be useless for that purpose we suggest that he take 
up bowls instead, a game to which the present shape of the 
awn is eminently suited. 

On the bare side might be p!aced one of the elegant bird- 
baths that have deservedly won such popularity of late, 
hot forgetting a small rack for towels and some soap. Hot 
water is not necessary as birds do not use it, holding that 
it destroys the natural oil in the feathers. 





There should be room also for a sundial, but as in this 
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Voice from the Bridge. “ Hutto, Gener 











au! How’s your wire?” 
ERY B\D, WON’? BITE AT ALL TO-DAY.” 





| country the sun is occasionally missing in summer it would 
perhaps be advisable to attach a powerful headlight that can 
be actuated by an ingenious clockwork arrangement so that 
its movement synchronises with the movement of the ab- 
sent sun—a pleasant task for wet days, when most garden- 
ing operations are impossible. By this means it should be 


latter purpose the sun is practically useless. 








THE SOWERS. 


I'm not to touch that bed or you'll be vexed 

And you'll tell Master? Well, what ever next! 
Oh, yes, I heard exactly what you say, 

But, Missis dear, ‘twas only yesterday 

I hid my special bone—I’ll show you where. 
What's that? I mustn't? Come, that’s hardly fair, 
For you've been hiding things as well as me; 

I saw you scratching plain as plain could be 
Quite near my bone. Do try another bed ; 

That ’s quite a nice one by the potting-shed. 

I'll help you make some proper holes, quite deep ; 
Then nobody will know. Come on (just keep 

A sharp look-out for William). What d’you say ? 
You ‘ll be quite cross if I don’t go away 

Into the house and leave the beds alone ? 

All right ; but don’t forget, it’s mine, that bone, 








“Darnty Frocks at Makers’ PRICES. 
You get these garments direct from the manufacturer with nothing 
added but profit.”—Daily Paper. 
We feared there was a catch somewhere. 





easy to tell the time at any moment, even at night, for which 
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MUSIC AND MODE. 


Victorian fashions, including the crino- 
line, naturally caused considerable stir. 


encouraged the expectation of a revival 


note of the ‘sixties. These misgivings 
have been partially allayed by the suc- 
cess of the ** Wireless Ladies’ Chorus,” 
whose performances have of late been a 
conspicuous feature in the programmes 
of the B.B.C. The fact that they are 
invisible to the listener-in cannot be dis- 
regarded, but there seems to be no reason 
for doubting the substantial accuracy of 
their title. Very little imagination is re- 
quired to form a picture 
of these ladies warbling 
into the microphone 
in graceful raiment of 
| the approved lamp- 
post outlines. But, 
though discarded as sar- 
torial adjuncts, wires 
have still their place in 
the construction of 
musical instruments, 
and it is well known 
that certain firms are 
now building grand 
pianofortes, of whieh 
the frames are made of 
reinforced concrete in 
order to withstand the 
shock and strain invol- 
ved in the performance 


of ultra-modern music. | . 
OF sIGOmT. 


Bridegroo 
A STRAIGHT 








* * & 


Joux Cowen at Wigmore Hall. This 
redoubtable artist, in the words of the 
musical critic of The Daily News, 
“attempts to enlarge the expressive 
sphere of the piano by playing with 
his elbows and his fists and pluck- 
ing the strings.” It is a matter for 
regret that these praiseworthy efforts 
should have met, on the whole, with 
a singular lack of appreciation. The 
liberties habitually taken with wind 
instruments by the best Jazzmaniacs 
are regarded as perfectly fair game. 
(The sudden death of an octogenarian 
after listening toa Jazz band in America 
cannot be regarded as an adequate 
ground for interference. Legislation 
should not be based on isolated cases, 
however regrettable.) But while the 
eliciting, from saxophones, cornets and 
trombones, of sounds both strange and 
| new is (quite properly) accepted as legi- 





Tnx efforts of a famous singer a couple 
of seasons back to lend verisimilitude 
to her impersonation of an even more 
famous predecessor by the adoption of 


The intimate relations that have always 
subsisted between millinery and music 


of that lateral expansion which was the 


timate and even desirable, experiments 
in the development of pianistic pugilism 
meet with scant favour. This perverted 
humanitarianism is probably an outcome 
of the modern reaction against corporal 
punishment. It finds no support in 
the beautiful lyric which was current 
in mid-Viectorian days, describing the 
pianofortitude of an artiste of whom 
the poet wrote— 
“ Her name it was Joanna, 
She wore a magnolious crinoline 
And she spanked the grand pianna.” 
* * * 
The question of costume and music 


| has been revived in another quarter and 


in an acute form by the reimposition of 


i'the old order at the opera, in virtue of 


which evening dress is rendered de 
rigueur for those occupying the boxes, 
stalls and grand circle. There is un- 





t (to House-agent). “1 ¢ 
ROAD. 








doubtedly a certain logic in the demand 





its latter-day phases would seem to have 
forfeited the title of “ grand.” 
* * 
It has been suggested—and in view 


of the vagueness of the phrase “ evening | 


dress’ there is much to recommend the | 
proposal—that a graduated scale of cos- | 


tume should be framed and enforced so | 
as to establish a fitting relation between | 
the cost of the seat and the dress of its | 
occupant. In pursuance of this prin- 
ciple artificial or synthetic silk would | 
not be tolerated in the boxes or stalls, | 
and imitation diamonds would only be | 
allowed in the dress-circle. But in view 
of the deplorable effect of high taxation 
and the consequent sale of jewellery by 
many of the best people, tiaras would 
not be insisted on in the boxes except on 


gala nights. a as 





There are, however, other ways in 








AN'’T TAKE 


HAVE TO WAVE 


A HOUSE 8O 
TO MY WIFE 


You ser, I 


The need for this new method of con- | that when the operatic performers dress 
struction has been forcibly illustrated | finely the audience should follow suit. 
in the past week by the recital of Mr. |'{here was a time when no self-respect- 


ing opera-goer could, if a male, dispense 
with an opera- or crush-hat and a white 
waistcoat; if a female, with an opera- 
cloak and a profusion of real or simu- 
lated jewellery. But of recent years 
there has been a sad falling off in this 
respect. Covent Garden has been dese- 
crated by knickerbockers, pull-overs, 
rainbow jumpers and other atrocities. 
People have become obsessed with the 
strange idea that the end and aim of a 
visit to the opera is to hear and not 
to see or be seen. 

Hence the conversational obbligato 
provided by the boxes has been hushed 
toa whisper. The practice of darken- 
ing the auditorium during the progress 
of the opera has eclipsed the corusca- 
tions of diamonds and dimmed the glory 
of tiaras. It is to be hoped that the 
restoration of the old order will renew 


FAR 





the lustre of an entertainment which in 


which we might profit- 
ably borrow from the | 
example of the past. 
This is a humanitarian 

age, yet opera, intended 

to be a source of diver- 

sion and refreshment, 
has been infected by the 
spiritof thedrama. Tox 
many com- 
posers deliberately aim 
iat harrowing rather 
than amusing their au- 
diences. The death-rate 
in the music-dramas of 
WAGNER is distressing- 
ly high. Even Puccini 
Immune 
criticism in regard t¢ 

statistics of mortality 

Opera would probably 

* i gain immensely in pop- 
ularity if the principle of the “ happy 
ending” were revived. A writer in The 
Musical Times indicates very happily | 
how this could be done. In a series of 
extracts from The Musical World of 
1836 onward he quotes the following 
illuminating paragraph :— 

“Bellini’s opera, J Montecchi « 
Capulettti was lately performed at 
Bucharest. Atthe bottom of the affche | 
was the following notice: ‘'To avoid the 
lamentableeffect at the end of the fourth 
Act, Romeo and Juliet will not die.” 


modern 


is not irom 


DOWN 8BUCH 
UNTIL 1’M ovT 





Our Cynical Advertisers. 
“SumMER SAE. 
We are now making Special Bargain Offer 
to the Public. 
EVERYTHING IN RAINWEAR.” 
Davy Paper. 


From a church service-paper : 


“The assembly will disburse after thé 


Benediction.” 
This is usually done at an earlier point 
in the proceedings. 
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HOLIDAY TENNIS. 


Hotel Guest (who has organised very mixed doubles). “QUESTION 18, HOW BHALL WE DivIpE?” 
Fierce Stranger. “I wave it! We'Ls DICK FOR THE WOMAN,” 























HY It also lays its clutches Fair paradise for makers 
MN TO RAIN. On Mr. A. J. Cook. Of waterproof tarpaulin! 
(One had to write this in the faint final| It’s aggravating Goossens I love to see the messy mist 
hope that it might cause the weathe) And Hoss and THomas Harpy, Enfold the fields of Goring ; 
to change.) The rain that proves a nuisance A murrain on your pessimist, 
Tue rain it is so pepsome, To Wixston Caurcntin, pardie. I like to see it pouring. 
The rain it is my mascot ; O rain the never critical O rain, that leaves the simpleton 
1 love the rain at Epsom, That moistene all alike! No worse off than the wisest, 
I like the rain at Ascot. O rain the non-political That spoils the courts at Wimbledon 
O silver rain of Dorset! That never goes on strike! And fills the frog with high zest! 
O glittering rain of Devon | No single man can trap it all, The sun’s a thought to think about 
Y zee, vo reinforce it, Nor steal it from his neighbour ; That everyone may capture 
That comes right down from The rain that rains on Capital And use no end of ink about, 
heaven ! Rains also upon Labour. But give me rain for rapture! 
t ; Livor. 
Now each week is a gay week, O rain the imperturbable, 
And every week's a gem ; Thou irrigant mysterious, Another Sex Problem. 
It thunders during May week, Unceasing and uncurable, “Mr William ——, mother of the bride, was 
It lightens at Commem. Corrosive and imperious! the efficient A pram resect Paper. 
My rubber shoes to Nottingham How many lovers’ stock tales The only way, we Suppore. that the 
; Kestatically went— In storms of rain begin! _ bridegroom could be got to the altar. 
You should have seen me trotting ‘em How low the price of cockta ils “ Unfurnished, two spacious communicative 
About beside the Trent. Would be if thou wert gin! rooms; all convenience.”—Daily Paper. 
The rain it hits the duchess, O happy English acres We hate these walls that have tongues 
The rain it wets the duke, That floods for ever fall in, as well as ears. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Granite” (AMBASSADORS). 

Tue Isle of Lundy, as seen vaguely 
from the mainland, does not strike one 
as offering many residential amenities. 
But a hundred years ago, on Miss 
Cremence Dane's showing, it was a 
place of unmitigated gloom. Its granite, 
not as yet quarried, had entered into 
the responsive soul of the solitary far- 
mer who drew a hard living from its 
shallow soil. He brutalised his wife, 
ordering her about like a dog, and 
she barked back. After a dozen 
years or so of this repulsive 
life two diversions occurred : 
(1) the arrival of the husband's 
half-brother—a retired officer of 
Netson’s—whom the wife in- 
stantly annexes as a lover; 
(2) the apparition of a name- 
less stranger, a crazy half- 
drowned man whom she under- 
takes to restore to life and 
sanity. This was contrary to 
the etiquette of Lundy, whose 
inhabitants had hitherto main- 
tained their exclusiveness, and 
incidentally drawn a little side- 
profit from wrecks, by pushing 
half-drowned men back into the 
sea. In this case she relents on 
conditions. She will bring him 
back to life and let him stay on 
as her servant, if he will under- 
take to deal faithfully with any 
man who lays violent hands on 
her. 

Inthe execution of this promise 
he very soon pushes her husband 
over the cliff with her approval. 
She then marries her lover—and 
he too in due course is pushed 
over the cliff. This second mur- 
der, following on a momentary 
quarrel due to jealousy, is carried 
out under strong protests on her 
part. It then “emerges” that 
the nameless stranger has en- 
gineered this second quarrel for 
his own purposes, and that all 
along he has been pursuing a definite 
programme by which to secure for him- 
self a farm and a woman. 

The only excuse for making us spend 
an evening over this squalid business is 
offered by a suggestion of supernatural 
agencies. Just before the appearance 
of the half-drowned man, Judith Morris 
has heard some sort of a legend of the 
Devil coming out of the sea and making 
a bargain with a woman for her soul; 
and she regards the nameless stranger 
as a promising exponent of the Devil's 
part. The Devil's habit, in these cases, 
of first.doing you a service and then 
exacting his toll, is of course vieux jeu. 





Judith es 
A Nameless Man . 


irony in the thought that here he did 
the service and exacted his toll by two 
identical acts, namely the pushing of a 
pair of husbands, one after the other, 
over the cliff. Indeed I found in this 
arrangement an undesigned humour, 
and confess that when he started off on 
his second murderous enterprise with 
exactly the same deliberate gesture— 
taking down the same gun from the 
same chimney-piece—as on the first 
occasion, I released a small giggle. But 
I saw instantly that my behaviour was 
out of keeping with the reverential atmo- 
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SOCIAL LIFE ON LUNDY. 
. Miss Sysm THornpix 
. Mr. Lewis T. 


sphere proper to a first-night audience | 
assembled to hear Miss Chemence Dang | 
interpreted by Miss Sypit THornvike. 

It may be that Miss Tnornpike, 
with her feeling for Greek drama, was 
attracted by this irony (no doubt taken 
seriously) and by the general air of im- 
pending doom. Anyhow the play gave 
her many chances for a display of 
elemental emotions, and she was very 
good in the scene where she tried to re- 
call the stranger and the wind carried 
away her voice and she saw the murder 
of the man she loved. But without 
questioning her great gifts I venture 
to think that Miss THornprke can be 





Butthere wasa fresh and rather pleasant 


Casson. 


Her excellent delivery was spoiled by 
a curiously annoying quality in her 
voice; and she often twisted her per- 
fectly good mouth to an appearance of 
toothlessness. 

As Jordan Morris, the husband, Mr. 
Epmunp WILLarp had to do two things, 
and he did them well. He was asked 
to be a domineering brute and he was 
asked to have a parsimonious eye for 
the main chance. In respect of this 
latter characteristic the local granite 
that had entered his soul might easily 
have come from Aberdeen. ; 

The nature of his half-brother 
Prosper was not so simply de- 
fined. He had seen the world 


thing of a gentleman. 
came of the same blood as 
Jordan; he too knew what he 
wanted and could be stubborn 
about it. Mr. Nicnonas Han- 
NEN is incapable of indifferent 


well served. 

As for the Nameless Man ] 
have no exact picture in my 
mind of the way in which a devil 
who comes out of the sea and 
lands on Lundy might be ex- 
pected to behave; I only know 
that I was not so much im- 
pressed by Mr. Lewis Casson 
as I was meant to be. I got 
very few thrills out of that eerie 
laugh of his which was designed 
to make my flesh creep. 


Penny Holt, the young serving- 


ing cheerfulness in the ambient 
gloom. Miss FLorence McHuGu 
played the part very prettily 


atmosphere well—almost too 
well forme. And her construc- 
tion was admirable. She led up 
* very naturally through the sus- 
natural quarrel between Judith 
and Prosper which was so essential to 
the Devil’s scheme. 


humour by way of contrast. Perhaps 
granite is too inelastic to make a good 
jumping-off ground for humour. 
again one thinks of Aberdeen. 

The first-night audience seemed to 
enjoy themselves thoroughly. 
didn’t, they at least concealed their 
feelings under a close and rapt attention. 
But the appeal of the play is not to 
uninstructed tastes ; and I doubt if there 
are enough of the faithful to make it a 
resounding success. 

For myself it awoke vivid memories 





rather irritating, both to ear and eye. 





of those old times, heavy with depres- 





The only relief came from | 


If they | 





outside Lundy and was some- | 
2 
aut he 


work, but here his very indi- | 
vidual qualities were not too 


ned | 


maid, who retained an astonish- | 


Miss CLEMENCE Dane did her | 


picions of jealousy to that un- | 


But I wish she | 
might have given us a little intentional | 
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sion, when I used to assist at the Stage 
Society's productions, 
Dramas of doom, whose scenes are laid on 
Lundy, 
Ought to be kept exclusively for Sunday vy 


O.5. 


“#fasy Virtur” (Duke or York's). 
There is a pleasant air of ingenuous- 
nessabout Mr. Nori Cowarp’smethods. 
This play of his might well have been 
called “Easy Satire,” for nothing can 
be easier than to make “ virtue ” appear 
ridiculous if you take care that it 
shall be represented by stuffy and 
unlovable people, while its oppo- 
site is clothed in every charm of 
mind and body. Certainly the 
divorcée whom young John Whit- 
taker picked up at the Cannes 
Casino and brought home as his 
wife to live in his father’s house, 
where she found the womenfolk 
asimpossible as their antique code 
of morals, enjoyed a very easy 
triumph over “ virtue,” though 
she ran away in the very hour of 


How did this marriage between 
a young “healthy animal” and a 
rusée woman of the world, many 
years his senior, come about ? On 
thestage these ill-assorted unions 
are commonly handed to us as 
accomplished facts, without any 
attempt to explain them. But 
here it was essential for Mr. 
Cowarn’s purposes that the lady 
should enlighten the family (and 
stupid people in the audience) as 
to the purity of her motives. The 
boy’s infatuation for her well-pre- 
served and heavily-scented charms 
was understandable enough, but 
her pa in the affair obviously 
called for some explanation. To 
asympathetic acquaintance, who 
“spoke the same language” as 
she did, Larita explains that she 
was attracted by John’s simplicity 
and wanted to get away from the 
life she was leading. To the family 
she insists that she loved him, and not, 
as their impure minds might imagine, 
in a physical sense. And this higher 
love she protests that she retains after 
he has grown tired of her—an improb- 
able development on his part, you 
would say, seeing that she had many 
of those attractions which survive the 
waning of desire. Perhaps it was due to 
that indifference to his interests which 
Was one of the curious manifestations 
of her spiritual passion. 

Mr. Cowarp clearly meant us to take 
her side when he put her up against a 
couple of women whom we were bound 
to find unbearable—the hard and in- 


tolerant mother who nagged her hus- 

















band in front of the children, and the 
elder daughter, Marion, tough, manpish, 
shingled and sexless—the last quality 
in particular being an unpardonable 
offence in Larita’s eyes. (There was 
a younger daughter, Hilda, a noisy and 
devastating flapper who got on my 
nerves ; but, though she was the cause 
of the exposure of certain details of the 
heroine's past, she didn’t count in the 
clash of temperaments). Unfortunately, 
however, Larita did her best to alienate 
our sympathies by her assertion that 





UNEASY VICE. 
.Miss Jane Cownl. 


Lavita ia Ee 


Marion, with her sex “‘ inhibitions,” was 
a hypocrite who “placed physical purity 
too high and mental purity not high 
enough.’ aa 

Now, whatever forms of offensiveness 
were chargeable to Marion’s account— 
and they were many and blatant— 
hypocrisy was not one of them. The 
real hypocrite of the play was Larita. 
She protested the purity of her love for 
John, but the only person she loved was 
herself. After concealing from him an 
ugly episode in her career, onthe pretext, 
convenient only to herself, that true 
love, about to start a new life, is not con- 
cerned with the details of an unsavoury 
past, she was apparently so satisfied 





with the quality of her love that she 
could afford to excuse herself from taking 
any interest in the tastes and pursuits 
of the loyed one, Instead of sharing 
them, this woman, so eruelly misunder- 
stood, preferred to lie about on a sofa 
nourishing her “mental purity” on Man- 
CEL Proust's Sodom and Gomorrah. 

The truth is that Mr. Cowarp did not | 
make out his case. But in the process 
of failing to do so he gave us some very 
effective dialogue, being careful to 
temper its strength with a liberal in- 

fusion of banalities. 








“ Bring me some lemonade in here, 
John—it’s so nice and cool. . . 

“ Wouldn’t you rather have ginger 
beer?” 

“No, lemonade.” 


There was a good deal of this kind 
of restful relief. 

Still, for all his wit, he might 
have fared badly but for the excel- 
lence of hiscast. Miss Janz Cown 
as Larita was a revelation. The | 
charm of her appearance and of 
her beautifully flexible voice was 
matched with a rare swiftness of 
intelligence. Always she domi- 
nated the scene by the force of 
her personality, 1 should like to 
see her in Zhe Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray, of which Easy Virtue is 
reminiscent. I am certain she 
would challenge the achievement 
of Mrs. Parrick CAMPBELL. 

The whole cast was admirable, 
and, in particular, Miss Maser 
Trerry-Lewis as the chitelaine. 
Mr. Vernon Kertso as Charles 
Burleigh, who “spoke the same 
language” as Larita (English 
in form but cosmopolitan in 
flavour) had a nice understanding 
manner. Miss Joyce Carey, who 
played Sarah, an old flame of 
John’s, and theone lovable woman 
in the play, showed those sympa- 
thetic qualities that she has in- 
herited from her mother. I wish 
that she would also reproduce her 
mother’s gentle voice. Miss Marpa 
VanNe seemed to have all the physical 
equipment needed for the unfeminine 
part of Marion, and played it with 
a commendably brutal candour. Mr. 
Barron, as Colonel Whittaker, who 
“thought perhaps a little light irony 
might alleviate the prevailing gloom,” 
had a greater success with the audience 
than with his family. Mr. Racian’s 
John was sound in body and mind. 

And I must not forget the boisterous 
couples who dashed on and off during 
the ball of the last Act. Their joyous 
intrusions and excursions were carried 
out with great fidelity to nature. 

As for Mr. Cowarp’s share in the 








entertainment, there is, as I said, some- 











| to strength. 


| can apply this term to two double- 





| his alleged sophistication seriously. His 


| trump, one might say. Les Noces is de- 
| scribed on the programme as “ Russian 
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thing attractive in his ingenuousness. 
It would be most unfair to him to take 


attitude here is stamped all over with 
the brand of youth—of youth that sets 
itself to remove the old landmarks just 
for the fun of seeming cleverer than the 
people who planted them. It is all 
rather engaging, like the irresponsibility 
of the very young undergraduate who 
removes brass plates and policemen’s 
helmets. Mr. Cowarp will of course 
grow out of it in time; but the little 
world of the theatre will be the duller 
for that advance towards maturity. 
0.5. 


‘‘Dryacuiterr’s Russian Bayer’ 
(His Mavsesty’s). 


I REMEMBER somebody writing long, 
long ago— 
*Nijinsky bounded as he ran 
With such superb aplomb 
He did not seem to be a man, 
He seemed to be a bomb.” 


Muscovite empires may crumble, 
Muscovite favourites retire, but the 
Russian Ballet proceeds from strength 
We were all determined 
to be immensely enthusiastic about 
Les Noces,and no wonder. DiaGHILEFF! 
Srravinsky ! Goossens! This was their 
highest trump. Almost their last 


choreographic scenes in four tableaux 
—without interruption,” and unless one 


grand pianos and the tonitant reper- 
cussion of cymbals and drums (I was 
well on the brass side) and the punctua- 
tion of many marriage bells, no doubt 
the definition is adequate. 

How to describe Les Noces, who} 
knows ? Who could possibly know ? 
It was all in black and white. The} 
dancers, when they were not more 
actively employed, piled themselves and 
laced themselves into pyramidical pat- 
terns, from which peered forth sorrow- 
ful heads. One might startin verse :— 





The bridesmaids weave and intermingle ; 
The pallid bride in fear and hopes 
Has scorned the fashionable shingle 
And done her hair in ten-yard ropes. 
She had, you know. But that was 
entirely necessary because the ropes 
had to be twisted and laid about her 
neck as a symbol of the matrimonial 
chains. The first tableau was “The 
Benediction of the Bride.” There was 
one tiny square window in the back- 
cloth. The second tableau was “ The 
Benediction of the Bridegroom.” There 
were two tiny square windows in the 
back-cloth. I suppose the immobile 


have been a priest. Choreographically 
speaking, the Russians seem to take 
their marriages to an accompaniment 
of thunder and lightning and paroxysms 
of callisthenic woe. Perhaps that is the 
new world’s notion of marriage. 

The third tableau was‘ The Departure 
of the Bride from the Parental Home.” 
This naturally increased the pandemo- 
nium. The fourth tableau was ‘“ The 
Wedding Feast.” This intensified the 
hubbub once again. At the back of 
the stage was a small alcove contain- 
ing a bed piled with pillows. I did 
not count the pillows. There were four 
strong solosingers and four heroic-hearted 
pianists. Of this lam certain, however, 
there was only one bridegroom and only 
one bride. They stood stony in grief. 

For the rest the distinction between 
the outbreak of a Soviet revolution and 
the ritual of a wedding-party seemed 
almost infinitesimal. Butdoes it matter 
much? The patterns are beautiful. The 
Russian ballerinas have their exquisite 
grace. The Russian male dancers, as 
usual, bound into the airand pause at the 
top of their bound so long that they seem 
to be practising the art of levitation. 
Nobody falters in his harmonious mad- 
ness. Itis all one tremendous diabolical 
thrill. It was so with Les Noces. It 
was so with Les Matelots. 

Symbolism was made easier for me 
here. There was, for instance, a small 
square screen, on one face of which was 
a painted ship upon a painted ocean. 
Not idle, though. It shivered with the 
motions of the dancers, and after a time 
they turned it round to show a Russian 
sailor and a Russian sailor's lass, and | 
knownotwhatbeside. Danilova danced 
and Sokolova danced, they danced heau- 
tifully; and as for the First Sailor and 
the Second Sailor and the Third Sailor, 
how they did dance ! 

“In a disguise which makes them 
unrecognisable, the First Sailor and his 
companions try in turn to make love to 
the girl.” So says the programme. 
And again, “ Her friend suggests taking 
the young girl to a bar to meet the 
three sailors, but she refuses.’ And 
yet once more, ‘‘ The three sailors enter 
and throw off their disguises. The 
young girl rejoins her lover, to whom 
she has been faithful.” 

Well, I suppose it may have been 
that. But itis putting it rather mildly. 
What the three Russian sailors really 
did, amongst other things, was to leap 
furiously about with chairs, pretending 
apparently thatit wasahorse-race. They 
flung themselves about impetuously. 
They danced till they shone. Wotzt- 
KOvskY, Lirar, SLAVINSKY—all of them 





gentleman with the long grey beard 
would be the father of the bride, but I 
do not feel absolutely sure. There may 


performed prodigies of rhythmic hardi- 
| hood and pulled an incredible number of 
jimaginary ropes. Les Maielots came 





after the symphonic interlude, “ Fan- 
taisie Finnoise,” and aptly. I should 
not say that a Finnish or Russian sailor 
would be frightened in a storm. No 
waves of the ocean could heave him so 
violently as he heaves himself on land. 
The back-cloths kept lifting and show- 
ing more and more passionately sym- 
bolical scenes beyond. 

If a Russian sailor had a wife in every 
port, and married her choreographically 
to the music of Les Noces in each— 
But enough of this dreaming. 

These two ballets were preceded by 
Scuumann’'s Carnaval, which is well 
enough known and pretty without being 
seismic. 

Everything was rapturously received, 
and when the various artistes, vocal, 
instrumental, saltatory, had succeeded 
in grouping themselves for the curtains, 
they were seen to be almost ambuscaded 
in flowers. Evor. 








A Ball will be held at 18, Carlton | 
House Terrace,on Wednesday, June 30th, 
on behalf of the Funds of the Victoria 
Hospital for Children. The Prince or 
Wats, its President, has promised to 
attend. This hospital, which is cele- 
brating its Diamond Jubilee, finds itself 
in need of a sum of £15,000 for urgent 
purposes, and of an additional income 
of £3,000. Tickets for the Ball, three 
guineas each (to include a Champagne 
Supper), can be obtained from the | 
Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Joun DaniExt, 
15, Elm Park Gardens, $8. W.10. Cheques | 
should be made payable to the Victoria | 
Hospital for Children. 








* ALLEGED THEFT OF SUNBEAM.” 
Provincial Payer. 
We fancied we had missed one. 


There was an aerial Une. 

Who talked like a saint or a monk; 
But his family life 
Was a war to the knife, 

And he ended by doing a bunk. 


“The friends of dentist D. —— will be sorry 
hear that he was in a motor accident last weck 
and is progressing favourably.” 

Australian Paper. 


Not really friends, we gather, but merely 
patients. ‘ 





“His political friends still are satisfied the 
Prime Minister will do the right thing at the 
opportune moment, and his personal popula:- 
ity remains unimpaired, but there are mur- 
murings among the rank and file of the Reform 
Party, who expected much from their new 
leader, against the delay in putting into opera- 
tion the fair promises of the bustings.” 

New Zealand Paper. 
Mr. Batpwrn, when he reads this com- 
ment upon his New Zealand colleague, | 
will congratulate himself on never hav- | 
ing indulged in “ bustings.” 
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' THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF ENGLAND. 
| Look at the man up there; look hard; 
i | For two are his claims on your regard: 
S | He holds the highest of legal ranks, 
| Also the freedom of Bury (Lancs)! 
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Holiday-maker (accustomed to a non-repairing lease, to farmer whos 
My wire AND 1 HAVE BOTH CAUGHT 


YOURS 18 FRIGHTFULLY DAMP, 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

TAKEN as a whole, I prefer the grand coherence of Mr. 
G. K. Cugstrerton’s latest Father Brown tales to the per- 
haps more exciting diversity of those embodied in the pre- 
As mysteries, one or two of the new batch 
may be transparent and, as bubbles of fancy, over-inflated ; 
but neither transparency nor over-inflation is a quality to 
be entered to the debit side of a book intended to ridicule 
the cloud-castles of modern mystery-mongers. Eight crimes 
are the themes of eight stories, and each crime is compli- 
cated by some sort of superstition—the kind of superstition 
common in a world “ balanced on the very edge of belief— 
of belief in almost anything.” Each crime is also in course 
of interpretation in the light, if you can call it a light, of 
superstition when Father Brown arrives with faith, hope, 
charity and logic to demolish the interpretation and pro- 
claim the facts. The jolly penguin-like little priest has not 
lost in status or reality by being continually used as a sort 
of ecclesiastical litmus-paper for the detection of good and 
evil. And this although his opportunities for turning a 
beatific blue at the presence of truth are strictly limited, 
and falsehood with its customary red reaction is rampant on 
every page of The Incredulity of Father Brown (Cassext). 
“The Resurrection of Father Brown ” sees him eluding a 
plot for his beatification. Its seven successors are concerned 
with the identification of murderers and the disentangling 
of their motives. Personally I should have preferred two 
or three more legends of intellectual conspiracy and fewer 
versions of physical violence. Still, it is only fair to the 
author to wimit that there is nothing more robust, 
hilarious ane picturesque than a Chestertonian murder 
approached in the right spirit; and if you bring a right 
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TO DO ABOUT IT?” 


“T SAY—LOOK HERE. 


COLDS ARE YOU GOING 


spirit to The Incredulity of Father Brown 1 can promis 
you your meed of entertainment. 

As one who took delight in Moby Dick long before 
the “re-discovery”’ of its author established him as the 
centre of a modern literary cult, I make bold to subscribe 
to the heresy—so regarded by the new Melvillites—that it 
will be as an epic of the sea pure and simple and not as an 
allegory of shadowy and undefined ‘contending forces 
that the story of the White Whale will endure, and that 
Herman MELVILLE's greatness lies far more in his superb 
descriptive and narrative gifts than in that vague trans- 
cendentalism which became an obsession with him towards 
the close of his life. It is on the whole not always the 
happiest of fates for an author to enjoy a posthumous 
vogue, involving as it does the dragging to light of all his 
published and unpublished indiscretions and the lavish- 





ing of indiscriminate praise alike on the failures and the | 


triumphs of his genius. That MELVILLE was a genius 
few will be found to deny; but it is no less undeniable 
that he wrote a good deal which might well be surrendered 


to oblivion, and that even his finest work is disfigured 
by turgid and pompous passages and by discursiveness | 


carried to the point of tedium. 
Herman Melville appears in the new English Men of 
Letters series (MACMILLAN), is too sound a critic to in- 


Mr. Jonn Freeman, whose | 


dulge in the extravagances of literary idolatry which un- | 


fortunately characterise so much that is being written 
about MeEtviniE to-day. 


He is an enthusiast, but bis | 


enthusiasm is discriminating and restrained ; and even those | 


who cannot go all the way with him on every occasion —to 
me the extract quoted from Billy Budd, for example, seems 
to show MELVILLE at his polysyllabic worst—will acknow- 
ledge that he has worthily carried out the task of present- 
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ing for the first time to English readers | 
in volume form an analysis of that con- | 
fused but splendid literary personality. 


Readers of Punch already know full well 

The signature of “ W. M. L.”; 

But their avowed proprietress, Miss 
Les, 

So charms us by her wit that one forgets 

The parodist we welcome and admire 

Can waken serious music from her lyre; 

And in More Songs from Leinster she 
reveals 

A graver mood that has its own appeals. 


Dismissing urban lures or Fashion's 


flux, 
The poses of tin gods or “ Georgian 
bucks,” 


She turns to Nature and the very poor 

For loyalties and beauties that endure— 

| Courage and fun, unselfishness and love, | 

Trust in the goodness of “ the Man} [- 
Above,” ; 

The fragrant heather singing in the 
breeze, 

The touch of April’s fingers on the trees. 


Whether the theme be dogs or tinkers’ 


wives, 

Or country doctors’ “ christianable " 
lives, 

r 

The scent of gorse, the glamour of the 
glen— 


All gain an added magic from her pen ; 

For even in the simplest homeliest lay 

You 're sure of finding something fresh 
or gay, 

Some antidote to fever, fret and worry, 

In this slim volume published by JoHN 
Murray. é 


Mr. Brann Wuirtock'’s Uprooted 
(ArrLeTon) is a little perfunctory in 
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treatment. An atmosphere has been | 
discerned, but has failed on the whole to | I 
inspire; an “order of ideas” has been | 

perceived but has fallen short of being 
“dealt with divinely.” A more malicious spirit than the 
author's might have disported itself to greater effect among 
the American ex-war workers, dollar kings, artists and 
social climbers whose penetration of the continent of 
Europe is the subject of his latest novel. But a praise- 
worthy partiality for his itinerant countrymen and country- 
women prevents him from setting them up as cockshies for 
long ; and the result is certainly amiable if a trifle wanting 
in zest. The ugliest figure in ‘the book, Mrs. Richardson, | 
a faded cadger—wearer of mysterious war-decorations and | 
profuse in reminiscences of the haut monde—is “ dis- 
covered” chaperoning a Middle West heiress, rich, crude, 
generous and beautiful. Betty Marsh engages the reluctant 
sympathy of Leslie Waldron, an artist of the old American 
colony, whose obvious destiny is to wed a widowed com- 
patriot countess. Betty is also ardently courted by a callow 
aud engaging engineer of her own stock and by a suspicious 
Oriental princeling. A millionaire of more than customary 
flamboyance is likewise of her train, philosophically pre- 
pared, if the young girl rejects him, to take over the chaperon, 
with her social stock and goodwill, at her own exorbitant 


wher, “* THat's RIGHT; 
ll Son (obligingly). “Yes, Dappre. 








valuation. Dilute the American figures with a larger but 
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DADDIE A NICE 
VHICH ONE? 


BRING 


shadowier quota of French; set them round café tables, in 
salons of “ almost ecclesiastical bareness,”’ on the decks ol 








yachts, under the top-lights of studios and on the promen- | 
ades of Nice and Monte Carlo; allow their relations to get a | 


little untidy and strained before imposing a final equilibrium, 
and you will have done what Mr. Warrtock does with 
competence and ease, if not, as I hinted, with distinction. 
If Miss Vionua Tree's Castles in the Air (Hocarra 
Press) were a record of success, the frank egotism which 
inspires it would have been scarcely tolerable. But it is, on 
the very contrary, the history of her failure to adapt a 
charming natural voice, the beauty of which was acclaimed 
by many critics, to the exacting requirements of the Opera 
House, and the reader who may begin by thinking that all 
this is rather too much fuss to make in public over, to him, 
a small thing, finds himself sharing the hopes and fears of 
the ambitions writer as this or that maestro or impresario 
approves and encourages, or the other frowns and condemns. 
For Miss Tree has a sensitive pen and an arresting per- 
sonality. She has ee a book that contains many 
phrases and certain letters which I should think she may 
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later regret to have intruded upon the general, and these 


| regrets may be shared by several of her friends; but perhaps 


we are all eavesdroppers at heart and there is no doubt 
that, whatever be the disadvantages of candour, it can be 
very entertaining. One of the best things in the book is a 
characteristically caustic, cocksure, well-argued and shrewd 
letter from Mr. Bernarp Saaw on the folly of taking a lovely 
voice to Italy to be murdered by Italian singing-masters. 


| Letters often quite irrelevant to the main issue, but most 


attractive in themselves—letters from friends, such as the 
two GRENFELL boys, Cuartes Lister, Lord RipspiespaLe, 
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y CHARIVARI, 
be, I expect, a tiresome train journey; there will quite 
definitely be a wet afternoon or two. I would urge you 
therefore to take The War Maker (Newson) in your bag, 
for it will make the train journey seem less long and the wet 
afternoons less dreary. This is the third tale of adventure | 
that Mr. Aran Hiniearta has given to us, and if it lacks 
in some measure the literary quality of his first book it is 
nevertheless far above the average in its class. I am inclined 
to think that Mr. Hitnearrn is rapidly qualifying for the 
position of Mr. Joun Bucnan’s understudy. He has the 
same flair for a situation, the same sense of what is topical, | 


| 
| 





| Mr. and Mrs. Asquirn, will go to prove that the most 


charming of arts is not yet dead. Of course it never will 
die, despite the gloomy prophets. As to the interesting 
and gifted subjects of this curious chapter of autobio- 


| graphy, a detached philosopher may be permitted to wonder 


that go to make up life. 


| which, the wrapper tells 


| me, 
| lenger, Lord John Rox- 
i|ton and Mr. Malone 


| figure,” would be a stir- 
| ring adventure tale of 


| formed as early as p.13 
| that 
| four hundred registered 


| alised my error, Under 


| using the characters he 


| Dove has put forward 





at the queer order in which the author places the things 


I imagined that The Land of Mist (Hutcuixson), in 





‘‘Professor Chal- 


The Lost World type; 
but when I was _ in- 
“there are over 
Spiritualist churches in 
Great Britain” I re- 


the guise of a novel, and 


has already made fam- 
ous, Sir ARTHUR CoNAN 


a fairly convincing de- 
fence of spiritualism. 
His scenes embrace 
every aspect of his sub- 
ject, from spiritualistic 
religious meetings, phy- 


The Shipwrecked One. “ Hatro! 
The Marooned One, “Ou, 80-80. 








land above all he has Mr. Bucnan’s happy knack of sug. | 
| gesting that he understands international politics from 

Ato Z. From which you may infer that The War Make 

|has to do with gun-running into Spanish Morocco. The 

'tale is deftly told, though 1 think Mr. HinieGartra might 

|have tidied up its conclusion with more effect. He has 

isome shrewd things to say about the modern Spanish | 
character, the result, I fancy, of personal observation in | 
Northern Africa, and the more exacting reader who ig 
et : ———— 1 not content with mere 
thrills will find hiscom- 
ments interesting. 





I have a strong con- 
viction that in modern 
novels of mystery the | 
furnitureis beginning to | 
behave most wantonly, 
and it is time a protest | 
was made against such 
conduct. In tales of 
this genre I expect to 
have tricks played on 
my intelligence, and | 
enjoy them; but they 
must be human tricks. 
When bedsteads, writ- 
ing-tables or what-nots 
are brought in to add 
to my mystification I 
feel as if the whole in- 
animate world were in 
league to thwart me. 
It isn’t fair, Zhe Crime 


Wuat's IT LIKE HERE?” 
FEARFULLY DULL ON SuNnpDAYs.” 








sical-phenomena séances and bogus mediums down to 
haunted houses, exorcisms and ectoplasmic materialisa- 
tions. Mr. Malone, the reporter, representing the open- 
minded seeker after truth, asks convenient questions 
throughout the book on behalf of the reader, while Professor 
Challenger presents himself as the dogmatic and ignorant 
unbeliever. This perhaps is one of the best points the 
author makes—that the majority of those who attack 
spiritualism have not taken the trouble to study its de- 
fence as put forward by very able men, but are inclined 
to base all their charges on proved examples of that char- 
latanism to which the science unfortunately lends itself. 
In a book of this nature there is of course no plot, unless it 
be the gradual conversion of Professor Challenger from bull- 
necked incredulity to whole-hearted and even intolerant 
defence of the psychic cause. It is however a good book ; 
but personally I am rather given the feeling that I have been 
offered medicine in a champagne glass. 1 am left wonder- 
ing how long it will be before Sherlock Holmes becomes a 
spiritualist and conclusively proves the existence of ecto- 
plasm by “simple elementary deduction ” in the teeth of a 
dense and materialistic Watson. 





Before long you will be off on your holiday. There will 





of Jane Dacre (MreTHUEN) is the straw (I hope the last 
one) which drives me to protest. If Sypm Camppen 
LetTupeipce had not invited the furniture to assist her in 
the solution of the puzzle I should have pronounced a 
benison upon her story; for Jane Dacre, though prone to 
behave foolishly, is attractive in her folly, and her flights 
and fancies provide admirable material for holiday reading. 
As it is, I begin to think that dealers in old furniture 
ought to insure themselves heavily against the criminal 
tendencies of their stock-in-trade. 

To read the work of Professor L. J. Jacks, author of 
The Heroes of Smokeover (HoppER anp StTouGHron), in 
what may be called his lighter vein, is a sheer delight. 
He has a peculiar gift for writing the profoundest sense in 
a nonsensical manner and of reaching his point by almost 
scandalously frivolous routes. However much one may 
disagree with his conclusions it is impossible not to chuckle 
over his methods of arriving at them. Once or twice I think 
that he goes unwarrantably far in his search for fun; for 
instance in “ A Tale of Milk and Water” he hovers on the 
brink of farce—and farce is not the fare that his sincere 
admirers ask of him. But this is a minor matter in a book 
that invites both laughter and reflection. 
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Mr. A. J. Cook is reported to have 
lost his head at a recent meeting. We 
understand that he attaches a senti- 
mental value to it. 


* 
In 1700 coal could be bought at ten 
shillings a ton, we read. That would 
of course be B.c. (Before Cook). 


People are wondering why J. W 
| Hearne was dropped out of the Eng- 
lish team for the second Test Match. 
The reason, of course, is the way he did 
| not bat at Nottingham, 





“Our days are being lengthened by 
one second every ten million years,” says 
|a scientist. Ultimately, we suppose, 


| there will be half-day Test matches. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 


In spite of the fact / 


| 


| morning. No fuss how- | 
ever is to be made about 
| 1, aS Our Contemporary 
| has decided to let the | 
mattel drop. 


that a Carmelite House} = *-. == 
newspaper predicted | . 
fine weather the other} “<== 

day it rained in the = 


\ writer in The Daily 
News mentions a village 
| in Norfolk where they 
| chuckle when it rains. 
They must have had | 
some hearty laughs this 
summer, j 
,| AmaTEUR CrUIS 
| In a recent “ goslow : I 
| bicyele race one com- 


| petitor, a messenger-boy, who couldn't 


keep his mind off his work, did so well 
| that he seemed to be cycling backwards. 
| Writing in The Westminster Gazette, 
| ““W.M.C.” says that the visit of the 
| National Liberal Federation to Weston- 
| super-Mare enabled him to view some 
| peregrine faleons through bis field- 

glasses. We always maintained that 
| the gathering would prove to have 
| Served a useful purpose. 

* * 


According to a solicitor at Kendal a 
| man can hit another in order to assert 
| his right, 
| in order to avoid the other man’s left. 
A wagtail has reared five young in a 
| coke-heap at Southend gas-works. The 
| devoted mother bird sallies out before 
| dawn in search of early therms. 


* . 
| It has been said of a certain American 
| that he could not possibly spend all his 
| money, In that case, if he is anxious 
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And then he should dodge | 
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about it, he might put the job out to 
be done by the West Ham Board of 
Guardians. * 

A literary critic says that a few 
beautiful words spoken aloud can cause 
a surge of joy in the heart of the listener, 
For instance, when the dentist says, 
“Now rinse your mouth out with this,” 

. _* 

A machine at the National Physical 
Laboratory has proved that fruit can 
breathe. Then why doesn't a plum 
sometimes sneeze a wasp off ? 


Following the fashion of dressmakers 
who give names like “ Eunice” and 
“ Barbara”’ to their creations, a West- 
End tailor is thinking of putting a pair 
of trousers on the market with one leg 
named ‘ Archibald” and the 


1“* Clarence.” 
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ING YACHTSMAN, FINDING HIMSELF TEMPORARILY EMBARRASSED 
OR MONEY, ATTEMPTS TO PAWN YACHT’'S DINGHY. 





If the hatchet had been a musical 
instrument in his day, as it is now, 
Grorck WasHINGTON might have got 
out of it by telling the old man he was 
merely practising his scales. 


! 
} 


| <A team of golfers were beaten by a 
iteam of ladies in a cricket match at 
Manchester. Some of the golfers com- 
plained that they were bowled before 
they had finished addressing the ball. 


| 
| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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It has been decided that we are not 
to have a new Ministry of Defence. 
The reason is that we shall soon have 
nothing worth defending. 


A species of parrot in St. Vincent is 
said to have become extinct because of 
its habit of sitting on voleanos. Does 
Mr. Cook know this ? 


Rudimentary gills were recently 
found in the throat of an American, 
Four rudimentary gills make one rudi- 
mentary pint. 














_Two Americans are endeavouring to 
circle the globe in thirty days. Before 
long some of these record-breakers who 
travel in a westerly direction will have 
to wait a bit before landing in case they 
arrive before they start. ; 


— 

There is a policeman in Sheffield who 
is B.A., LL.B. The local feeling is that 
it is much pleasanter to be run in by 
an educated man, 


Mr. Lionen Cust complains that 
several pieces of sculpture in London 





are placed where they can’t be seen. | 


This is not a common complaint, 


A female skeleton with the bone of | 


the third finger of the left hand worn 


very thin has been discovered during | 


excavations in Hampshire. Can she 


have been the original movie star? 


| Mr. Puttar GuepaLia 
points out that Lord 
RiIpDELL is living in the 
house where PALMER- 
STON was born. We 
don’t see that anything 
can be done about it. 


Reptile skins are 
greatly in vogue for 
women’s wear. It isa 
good use to make of 
lounge lizards, 


It is believed that 
Spain and Brazil have 


a League of Resigna- 
tions. 


i 





some idea of forming | 


Mrs. WinTRINGHAM points out that | 
there are men of genius in the Liberal | 


Party. Liberal opinion, however, is 
divided as to which they are. 


Anp-kL-Krim has placed large orders 
for European clothes with Paris tailors. 
This looks as if he was determined to 
carry on the Peace relentlessly. 


A Frenchman has been charged with 
making scarves that contained an explo- 
sive. But nothing seems to be done 


about the people who put all these | 


air-Isle jumpers on the market. 


of 
A Harley Street specialist declares that 


the strong silent type of man generally | 


lives to an old age. 
the Porr LAuRBATE is strong, 


A salmon hooked by an Ayrshire 
angler the other day broke away from 
him after a struggle of eight hours. It 
should have lasted only seven hours, 
but Mr. Cook was not consulted. 





We sincerely hope | 
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OUR BATTALION MATCH. 


Tue great event of each summer is 
for us neither Ascot nor Wimbledon. It 
is our big cricket-match of the season 
—Officers v. Sergeants. It is largely 
attended, for the troops take what is 
called “a thoroughly healthy interest in 
the sport of their seniors,” which means 
they have all got their last week’s pay on 
the result. The sergeants always say 
confidently they are certain of winning 
and have backed themselves to do so. 
The officers too always say they are 
certain of winning, but it is generally 
found they have backed the sergeants. 

The teams consist of thirteen—eleven 
players, one umpire and one scorer per 
side. The scorer and umpire are very 
carefully chosen by their captains. They 
must be good men, for often the win- 
ning of the match rests entirely with 
them 

Our match this season was very 
closely fought out. The sergeants won 
the toss and put us in, and Captain 
Bayonet set forth to “ take,” as he ex- 
pressed it, “the edge off the bowling.” I 
don’t quite know what taking the edge 











had been scoring freely all round his 
person, received an ovation. His total 
was seventeen, of which sixteen were 
grouped under the generic euphemism of 
“leg”-byes. He retired to the pavilion 
for massage. 

From a quarter to four to six was 
the tea interval, a posse of fatigue-men 
having been all afternoon unloading 
several dozen of tea. At six we took | 
the field again, full of tea and hope. | 

With the help of our man at point, | 
who made a sharp clicking noise with | 
his mouth and then said, ‘Oh, well held, 
Sir!” we got five men caught at the 
wicket. After that we lost his services | 
owing to the deceitful behaviour of | 
Sergeant Grenade, who took guard and | 
stance as a left-hander till the first ball | 
was on its way, when he reverted to| 
his normal right-hand position and exe- | 
cuted a fine pull to what should have 
been square leg. Unfortunately it was 
still point. Our man fielded it brilliantly | 
though inadvertently, and no doubt will | 
soon be about again as well as ever. 

With the score at thirty-two Captain 
Ledger bowled an over and the score | 
went to fifty-four. Captain Ledger has | 
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SHE-SHANTIES. 
Wuat's ALL Tours Tank ABpout Lover? 


Nowabays, 
In books and plays, 
Love, it seems, is quite a craze. 
Really, anyone would say, 
To see our modern dramas, 
The upper classes spent the day 
In passion and pyjamas! — 
But what’s all this talk about Lo 
Have we no worthier topics 
Than furtive embrace: 
At watering-places, 
Or dusky intrigues in the Tropics ! 
Well, look at my self -~[’m as bright as 
a bee, , 
But no problems of passion pre occupy me, 
Fer what with my cats and Committees, 
you see, 
I haven't a moment for L 


On the stage, 
In youth and age, 
Wet or fine, emotions rage 
But in life we make less fuss 
About the crude affections, 
And what the village does discuss 
Is cows and their complexion 


off the bowling is, but Captain Bayonet | such a slow and reluctant delivery that | 
spent twenty-two minutes doingit, made | one would think each ball was on his 


So what’s all this talk about Lov 


up as follows: Ten minutes buckling | 
on pads and gloves, one minute's sharp | 
walk (half-a-minute out and half-a- | 
minute back), fifty-mine seconds taking | 
guard and ten minutes unbuckling pads 
and gloves. Possibly it was rather 
blunt sort of bowling and hadn't got an 








edge. Captain Bayonet maintained 
that it wasn’t fair and that he was| 


still looking round to see where the} 


| field was placed. 


After an hour's play we were monty 
seven for eight wickets. As far as | 


| could gather from those eight we had | 


| had rotten luck. 


One said he had been 


| given the wrong guard; one swore the | 
} ball touched his bat before his leg and | 
| therefore he couldn't have been out 


l.b.w.; and one swore the ball touched 
his leg before his bat and therefore he 
couldn't have been caught at the wicket. 


| Three claimed to have been bowled by 
| the best ball of the game up to that 


| point, and of them Captain Bayonet 


’ 


who had been bowled the first ball of 


| the match, certainly spoke the truth. 


i 


Another had the sun in his eyes, and 
the last said truly that his bat wanted 
re-stringing. Certainly we had had 
rotten luck; and even then a bold at- 
tempt to stump the Adjutant when 
halfway up the pitch was only frustrated 
by the fact that luckily he was at ow) 
umpire’s end. It is difficult to stump 
or even catch out our Adjutant, even 
in a game of cricket. 

Our innings closed at sixty-three, and 


charge. However, it was soon “ struck 
off.” 
We next put Lieutenant Holster on, | 
our best bowler having sprained his | 
elbow during the tea interval. Kies: 1 
tenant Holster bowls very fast and round 
the umpire, generally while the bats- | 
inan is taking guard. He secured us 
four wickets, including that of Sergeant- | 
| 

' 


Major Magazine, whose late cuts had 
been getting later and later. In fact, 
one was at last so late that we had to} 
get a substitute wicket-keeper. 

With the last man in, Lieutenant | 
Holster adopted the leg theory, against 
which for a long time Quartermaster- 
Sergeant Fourbytwo fought a successful 
rearguard action. Atlength Lieutenant | 
Holster sent down the fastest ball of 
the match and secured a decision of 
l.b.w. The umpire telephoned to the | 
hospital to inform the batsman he was | 
out and stumps were drawn at seven- 
thirty. 

The score was then found to be sixty- 
three all. After a recount had been de- 
manded, it was re-edited at sixty-three | 
to the officers and fifty-nine to the | 
sergeants, the pay-sergeant, who was} 
scorer for our opponents, having care- 
lessly added in the day of the month. 

Thus the officers won the match and 
lost their money. A.A. 














“In Hot Weather ——’s Cafe is the Warmest 
restaurant in Christchurch.” 
New Zealand Paper. 





Captain and Quartermaster Ledger, who 


~ 





This information leaves us cold. 


It’s just a theatrical f ishion. 
Take LY OWN Case 
I'm the life « i the } lace, 
But I haven't a moment for passion. 
Well, look at my Mondays—an average 


doy— 
The Glee-club, the Scouts and the 
Y.M.C.A.., 


But we never sw that side of life im a 
play— 
What is ali this talk about L 


You don't see me 
In déshabille 
Behaving tenderly at tea ; 
A woman has enough to do 
To keep the parish going 
And make the Vicar Number Two 
Without the Vicar knowing. 
What’s all this talk about Love ? 
I’m Colonel-in-Chief of the Guides, 
On several Committees 
For cleansing our cities, 
And frequently lecture, with slides. 
So with this and with that and the 
garden, you see, 
No problems of passion preoccupy me, 
Yet my life is as full as a woman's 
can be— 
What is all this talk about Love ? 
AP. 








Film Fashions. 
From a cinema programme :— 
“Monday, Norma Shearer, Lew Cody and 
Mary Carr in ‘ Nothing to Wear’; Thursday, 
Constance Talmadge in ‘ A Pair of Silk Stock- 
ings.’”—Local Paper. 
We are glad to note a slight improve- 
ment as the week wears on. 
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ANOTHER VICTIM OF THE COAL STOPPAGE, 
Tun Muusren or Heaura. “I WISH THIS SMOKE NUISANCE WOULD START AGAIN. 1 
WANT TO ABATE IT.” 


——— —~ . —_ ~ -——_-——— - - — 
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4 ScorrisH VISITOR TO 


BELINDA’S BLIND MAN. 


Waren Belinda was a little girl, 
smaller than she is now—oh, ver 
much smaller, of course—she fell one 
day amongst good companions. And 
Belinda’s good companions persuaded 
Belinda, without, lam afraid, very much 
difficulty, to join their Guild of Good 
Deeds. 


Now a person of four years of age 
may have a vast experience of the world, 
but she is not always very coherent. 
When Belinda returned, full of the new 
great undertaking, from the home where 
the good companions dwelt in peace 
and rectitude with their parents, the 
precise commitments to which she had 
in the meantime pledged herself were 
far from clear. Obviously Belinda had 
made some very serious and very im- 
portant promises, and moreover Belinda 
was urgent that they should be imple- 
mented without delay; but equally 

| obviously Belinda could not remember 
what they were. The situation pre- 
sented elements of difficulty. 

But ultimately one concrete fact 
| emerged, as facts will. At the very 
| earliest opportunity Belinda must help 
| @ blind man to cross a street. Appar- 
| ently nothing else would do; as a good 


~N 





Hyper PARK SEATED HIMSELF AND HIS FAMILY 








proachable. Partly the insistence with 
which it had been impressed upon 
Belinda as the kind of thing expected 
of her, but still more the gloriously | 
spectacular character of the thing itself, 


had fixed it, and it alone, in her mind. | 

Four is an impetuous age, and Belinda | 
did not believe in letting intention rust | 
in inactivity. There and then she de 
} manded a blind man and a street; bed- 
| time could wait. 

Whoare parents and nurses that they 
should thwart the first promptings of a 
generous altruism in the infant mind ? 
What right has Authority to ban the 
blind in favour of bed? And of what 
use is Omnipotence if it cannot produce 
a mere blind man? It is not much to 
ask. 

The parent who hesitates is lost. 
Belinda’s mother darted a quick little 
look of appeal at Belinda’s father. 

“Couldn't you ?” it said as plain as 
words. ‘“ There is the camp-stool with 
the broken leg and the tin mug that 
holds the weed-killer. You wouldn't 
have to sit at the street corner very 
long either, and you could wear a false 
moustache.” 

“But I’ve got a real moustache 
already”"—that was what Belinda’s 





i 
| 
| 
| 














= = = 
deed this ranked supreme and unap- | 


ON A CHAIR FOR TWOPENCE. 


father's glance replied, even plaine1 
still. 

Belinda’s motlier’s eyes danced with 
little imps of mischief. 

“Then you could shave it off,” they 
said. 

“Impossible.” Belinda’sfather’seyes 
had a snap in them. 

“ But Belinda must have a blind man, 
and if you don’t——” pleadingly. 

And then suddenly Belinda’s father’s 
eyes nearly jumped out of his head. 

“We have it,” they said. “The 
corner by the letter-box! As blind as 
a bat—if only he hasn’t gone off his 
beat.” 

“ Of course.” Belinda’s mother's eyes 
were full of relief and gratitude and 
admiration and, oh! all sorts of nice 
things. 

“ Why don’t you bofe say anyfing ?’ 
said Belinda. 


’ 


“Come along, darling,” said Belinda’s | 


mother. “I know a poor blind man 


who’s simply longing for someone to | 


help him to cross the street.” 

“Yes,” said Belinda, solemnly con- 
sidering the suggestion. ‘ Would it be 
now ?” 

“Ever and ever so now,” assented 
Belinda’s mother. ‘“ You see, he 's got 
to be right home by bedtime.” 


| 
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“ His bedtime ? A queried the posi- 
tivist. 

“ No, darling, your bedtime.” 

“That’s funny,” said Belinda, 
mediately dismissing it. ‘“ Let 


im- 
$ go. 


“’Ow old did you say she was?” 
asked the blind man. 

“Four,” said Belinda’s father. 
big four,” he added hurriedly. 

“T got one that age meself,”’ said the 
blind man. “ Awkward age.” 

“Then I hope you understand 

‘Ho, yes, 1 understands all right,” | 
said the blind man. “ An’ ’ow much | 
was you goin’ to make it, guv’nor?” 


] 

| 

: 

“ Tf half-a-crown——— } 
| 

| 


a 





‘TI ’ll chance it,” said the blind man. 
“Mind you, it’s risky. I can get mesel! 
acrost all right, but if she goes nippin’ 
about———” 

‘Oh, no, nothing like that.” | 

‘Nor pullin’ me under no taxis.” — | 

‘I'll have the traflic stopped.” 

‘Well, Ill see,” said the blind man. | 

‘By the way, [ suppose you really | 
ave blind?” said Belinda’s father. 
“ Wot do you think?” said the blind | 


man. 


3elinda’s method of crossing a street | 
was always spectacular. It consisted 
as a preliminary in yamping a police- | 
man or two and persuading them to} 
hold up as much traffic as could con- | 
veniently be collected, whilst she made | 
a solemn progress, looking neither to | 
the right nor the left. Howshe managed | 
not to be led ignominiously by the hand | 
across the street I do not know. That! 
was doubtless good enough for ordinary | 
little girls, but it was not good enough 
for Belinda, Anyhow, the fact remains 
that the constable on point duty at the 
corner would as soon have thought of 
offering his arm to the QuEEN as his 
- and to Belinda, though she obviously 
had his heart already. 
Belinda staged her scene with an | 
attention to detail which would have | 
delighted Mr. Fronman. She waited | 
until a particularly important- looking | 
string of taxis and motor-lorries hove | 
in sight, and then made an imperious | 
sign to the stalwart constable who} 


Dissati 


sfied Tazi-driver. 


GOLD ABAHT.” 








“ TUMMRE, 


| dominated the centre of the crossing, | taking he r unwilling victim by the hand, 
| with half an eye upon the little white | 
| igure on the curb. 


“ Now then,” said Belinda, turning 


| to the blind man. 


The blind man glanced up 


| adjacent clock. | 


“Time I was gettin’ ’ome,” he said. 
“T’il chance it. Come on, Missy.’ 
Deliberately he folded his little camp-| 


st b > 
stool and slipped his tin mug into his | her he Ipless trusting charge. 


pocket whilst the traffic snorted but | 
Waited. 


‘*Come on,’ 





said Belinda again, and, 


she led him out on to the broad highway 
After that it all happened very quickly. 


A busy sno rting little car, 


the sort ol 


] » 
| car that nevercan behave itself in tre atic 


at the | sudd enly swooped from behind a bus 


and dashed straight towards the slow- 


moving —— of two. 


For 0 


re awful moment 


leoked as | 


though nothing could save Belinda and 


The big 


policeman stood as though rooted to 


the spot; 


Belinda’s father could only | 


gasp and spring, too late, forward. 


COMRADE, 


YOU AIN'T ARF CHUCKIN’ YER RED 


' 1} 
| But the iad man saw it 


flash. Lifting Belinda quickly in his 
larms he dashed for the further pave- 


ment and safety. 


“J ‘ike that blind man,” said Belinda 
an hour later, wriggling herself a little 
fu a into the cosy bed- elcthes: oJ 
fink I'll help him again some time 

: ~aeal =e sou, Ae OG. 
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| 

} Our Pessimistic Traders. 

“The summer season is now over, and biver 
rning their attention to winter goods.” 
l' ‘ Weekly Paper. 
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| Out on the night, if fairly fine, 
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But as you please. Unless it’s wet, 
When the deep shadows fall 
To-night I'll give you one chance yet; 
If lost, there’s no recall. 
| Sing me your best, and I'll sing you 
1umour, fling Something in praise that’s really new ; 
so gallant, so divine, | If you can do without it, do; 


It's one ode less, that’s all. 


ODE TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 


| O vou that from some southern land 
Return with each new spring 
To this reviving island and, 
When in the 
4 song 





As utterly to take the shine Dum-Dum 
Out of all birds that sing; = | 


The thrush, grown conscious of your| THINGS | DON'T LIKE. 
voice, | 
Retires behind his leaves, 
The blackbird, not at all from choice, | 
Sits mopily and grieves ; | 
That wealth of song ean e’en transfix To be strictly accurate there doesn’t 

Both dawning owls and farmyard | I believe it is somewhere in the house, 
chicks, ard I threw it at a cat in the next 

| 

| 


Roman ReMAts. 
Tuere lies before me as | write a 
portion of a Roman British city in the 
form of a brick. 


And the rude sparrow as he picks garden ; but I can’t be bothered tosearch 
Things off the couchant beeves. for it merely for the sake of literary 


| exactitude. 


You are the theme, all themes above, ae 
The bards have held most dear ; As bricks go it is a beautiful brick 
Bar Worpsworrn, who preferred the | [It has the texture and quality of a 
dove, | thoroughbred brick, Even a bricklayer 
Even the most austere | would take pride in laying a brick lke 
On you have cast their loveliest gems wy : 
From Wight to Hampstead or the Once, when it happened to be handy, 


Thames F showed it to the builder who came 

a J . * . 

Yet it is one that fate condemns about those cracks in the dining-r Om 
Me ever not to hear. wall. 


“Ah, that’s a brick, that is,” said 

“We don't get bricks like that 
nowadays.” 

Well, why don’t we? We don’t, and 
Lift to the solemn moon that’s what annoys me about these 
So madly that it sometimes stirs Roman remains that make people so ex- 
Young wanderers mid the briars and / cited. 

burrs 
To sit incautiously on furze, 
KMnravished by the tune. 


I have stol’n forth in many a glade he 
Where, at their best in June, 
Rich nightingales their serenade 





[It seems to me monstrous that 
the Romans spent all that time in this 
country, treating Boapicea and others 
of the British nobility and gentry so 
| badly too, without making some return 
by teaching the natives how to make} 
|really good durable bricks. 1 can’t for | 
|the life of me see that they did any} 
good by coming here at all. The trouble | 
they teok, entirely for their own sakes, | 
| to keep the Scots out was all in vain 
| far as modern London is concerned. 
| From those history-books in which 





j 
i 
The spinney and the wooded hill, 
The unfrequented lane, 
Gardens that throb with song until 
The residents complain, 
Though strangers, eager for the sound, 
Come trespassing from miles around— 
These | have visited, and found 
[ always went in vain. 


}our rough island story is skimmed so 
| lightly up to the year 1066 I got the 
That livens up those favoured spots | impression that the Romanus had only 
Often till after three, | been dropping coins and things about | 
O groves so thrilled with high romance | Britain, in their careless Southern way, | 
That, though the whole world gaped | for about six months when, being ur- | 
askance, | gently summoned home, they made way | 
I could bave sung with half a chance, | for a beery blonde race, most ol whose | 
Why are you mute for me? | confused and singularly inept kings had 
jnames beginning with Ethel. It was 
| not until about the time when this brick 
|came into my possession that I realised 
|that the Romans were here for more 
|than four hundred years—quite long 
jenough for them to have left behind 
} them something more useful than “ re- 
| mains.” 
Not long ago I was discussing with a 


O budded quicks, melodious plots, 
3) s0Dg 80 full and free 


We cannot all see Gracian urns; 
Not everywhere one meets 

His Lyeidas, howe'er he burns 
To emulate those feats ; 

jut you, immortal bird, are there, 

A general theme, with charm to 

spare, 
On which, for all that I'm aware, 


| language ?’ 


| culture 


| with the building trades. 





| might have rivalled Krars. sophisticated Welshman the excavation 


‘ 
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of the Roman amphitheatre at Caerleon- 
on-Usk, which, we are told, was used 
for gladiatorial combats and the mart yr- 
dom of Christians—the very purposes 
for which we ourselves use the Albert 
Hall. 

“Do you realise,” he said, “that 
under the influence of the Romans 
Welsh was beginning to become a Latin 


*‘ Something like Journalese?” I sug- 


gested. “What a pity the Welsh didn't 
i get the Romans to teach them how t 


make really high-class bricks.” 


Then he began to babble of Roman | 


culture, a subject that always leaves 
me very tired, 

Though I object to having their 
rammed down my throat | 
recognise that the Romans showed 
ability in matters quite unconnected 
Their literary 





| 


men, forexample, were excellent classical | 


scholars. But lL contend that the prac 
tical value of the Roman occupation of 
this country has been preposterousl 
exaggerated, 
roads they made have proved to be quite 
unsuitable for motor traflic. 

1 am really grieved by the present 


Even the much-vaunted | 


craze for digging up fair Fuglish turf | 


in order to disclose the ruins of villa 
that can have been no more convenient, 
though built of more durable bricks, 
than those that are springing up in our 
suburbsto-day. And I cannot seethat an 
inseription deciphered as meaning that 
Baueus built this wall when PLanxcus 
was Consul will have any more import- 
ance five thousand years hence than 
one that says that this stone was laid 
by Albert Wuggins, Esq ,J.P., to com 
memorate the Jubilee of Her Majesty 
(QUEEN Vicroria. 

Have we nothing then to show for the 
long sojourn of the Romans in this 
country except objects of interest to the 
archwologist and inconvenience to the 
allotment-holder ? 

Sir Arruur QuitiER-Covucnu in one 
of his lectures has expressed the opinion 
that it is extremely improbable that the 
Romans spent all that time here without 
leaving traces of themselves in the blood 
of the population. 

As an Englishman I don’t feel so 
bucked about Roman remainsof that kind 
either. Racially the Roman soldiery and 


| colonists were «a miscellaneous collection 
| of assorted Dagoes and what-not. Ye! 


this theory is conceivably a sound one 
[ was thinking of it the other evening 
in Soho. 








“1 keep a register of properties for sale and 
clients requiring same, Whether the reader 
of this advertisement has property for sale o: 
a purchaser let me help you,” 

Provincial Paper. 


Have you a purchaser for sale ? 


PAST FF 














ee te aa 








Mr. Goldstein (who has recent! 
“WELL, oO} 
Mr. Brown. “Vex pry SAY 


| Solicitor. COURSI 


ro MI 


| THE CHUMLEIGH FETE. 
Tne hedges shine with dog-rose stars 
The trout are rising in the brook ; 
The people in their motor-cars 
Stop on the old stone bridge to look 
At Chumleigh, little knowing all— 
I mean to say that Mrs. Bate 
Has not been asked to take a stall 
At Lady Simpson's annual féte. 


| The Vicar told me yesterday, 

Ba It came upon him like a bomb; 
| The Vicar doubted what to say, 

| And so did Mr. Pearson (Tom) ; 


And, though the sparrows seem to chirp 


About its ivied windows still, 





tly changed his na 


I CAN DO TI 


i 
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» to Brown), “1 VANT TO CHANGE MY NAME TO Rosson.” 
FOR YOU. BUT WHY DO YOU WANT TO CHANGE AGAIN?” 
VoT VAS You! AME BEFORE IT VAS Roprxson?’ I VANT To SAY IT VAS Brown,” 


| The chancel of our Karly Perp. 
| Looks changed tome to-d ry and chill 


|The whole affair is wrapped in doubt, 
But some ascribe it to a terse 
| Remark by Mrs. Bate about 
The salary of the district nurse ; 
| Others exhume an ancient sin, 
Gossip that Mrs. Bate denies 
On Lady Simpson's origin 
Not being County. Oh, these lies! 


The nightingale sings on and on 
As though its tiny heart would break, 
The branch-barred moonlight glistens 
wan 
For those who needs must lie awake ; 








Though Mrs. Bate once met the Kina 
No more the scent of 
hay 
Can charm her, thinking of this thing, 
Nor roses, nor the longest day. 


new-m¢ 


wo 


rhe Browns are terribly distressed ; 
| have not spoken to the Squire, 
But Mrs. Mansfield of ‘lhe Nest" 
Has darkly used the word “con 
spire ; ” 
In any case a kind of pall 
Spreads over us since Mrs. Bate 
Has not been asked to take a stall 
At Lady Simpson’s annual féte. 
vor. 
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4 lthat yi xeople in b: a eeeann ‘ orn then, t taking out her handkerchief, she 
LOGICAL NOVELS. explained ahaa: “No doubt you ’ve a let fall the ugly orange puppy cater- 
VI.—THE ENTOMOLOGICAL. nice name your mammy knows you by.” | pillar of that lovely swallow-tail Papilio 
Tue Crsema-MAN 1n THE TiMBER- # “ Not fancy enough for you, Miss,” he Cresphontes. She dropped it soft ly 
Marsu. \gloomed at her. ‘Tell you straight, | into the open hand of the cinema-man. 
Att about the timber-marsh the|I’ma hobo. You go to those boobs i in “It’s yours,” she said with a wistful 
great butterflies flit and settle. Cecro-|the town and tell them Silas B. is here,| sigh. For with this butterfly her col- 


pias crawl on the undergrowth ; you see | 
a Turnus every here and there glinting | 
in the sun, or it may be only the con) 

mon Dione Vanille that catches your 
eye. Sometimes a 


ithe man they ‘re so belly-aching to get 
the screws on.” 

“But of course I won't, you 
+ Cteeeavineen.” 
great Heliconian | tine. 


poor 
laughed Mary Clemen- 
“T’m going to have my lunch 





brushes you with her wings, or flitting | with you on this fallen log here. See 
over the marsh comes an Argyrnis. | what ‘T’ve got.” 

The watching man did nok know o one! Out of the cutest little basket Mary 
of them. He was a down-and- rae a aa rere 
out, an escapedembezzler. He Ju aint } PRN MEARE 
knew Bulls and Bears in Wall fu pit hiss a ihe by +e % O ee Vey 
Street, but of butterflies in the my iN (i ' be pe | 
timber-marsh he knew no- et | a 
thing. His listless bloodshot x é : 
eyes followed the floating 2 


wings, but he saw only blood, 
the of the Tammany | 
Boss he had struck down in 
Fifth Avenue. Whether he 
had killed his vietim or only 
broken his nose he did not 
know. He had fled, to lose 
himself here in this lonely | 
waste where the Lepidoptera | 
had it all their own way. 

As he gazed sull enly at a} 
Cossus Sontesseilie a yet 
brighter vision flashed among | 
the trees and a voice sweeter | 
than the oriole’s came carolling | 
iown the path. | 
A young girl in the rio 





blood 














Pickfordian freshness of Amer- 
ican heyday 
wards him. 


was coming to 
Her check ging- | 
ham dress i Suttere dinthewind, 
her straw hat hung by a ribbon. | 
Once she p used to pick a huge | 
horned caterpillar from a spray 
and put it in her pocket-hand- | 
kerchief. The was too} 
much forthe man. He leaped | 
to his feet. 

‘Kill that bug,” 


. 4 
sight 
8 itocrat. sf 
BODY’ S OPINION. 


és “why | Clementine 





“lunch, 


he shouted; drew her sim ple 


the Sam Hill do you put it in your | Johnnycake and squash pie and hominy 
nose-wiper ?”’ | Wrappe d up in a napkin. 
Mary Clementine stared at him. ‘ Eat,” she said, and filled her pretty 


Came a ripple of fairy laughter. 
“Why, Cinema-man,” 


mouth full. 


she cried, you Silas B. MacIntyre turned brick red 


sure startled me.” “7 ain’t no white man,” he said 
He glowered. Even Mary Clemen-| gruffly, “to eat with swells like you 
tine could not take liberties with Silas B.| 1’m a pegleg in the ring, a dip; I ain't 


MacIntyre, the Wall Street wart-hog. | no dope. I leave the happy dust alone. 


But he did not know our Mary Clemen- | | can put it over any bull alive, but 
tine, our Movie-Stardust girl, and she| I’m doing a getaway right here. I 


did not know that this was the man 
whom all the detectives wanted, the 
headline of a hundred papers. 
“Cinema-man ain’t my moniker,” 
growled. 
“Of course not. 


a smooth spiel, but you've gotten a 
|notion in your little bean as I’m a 
poor needy two-by-four guy. Huh! 

Our Mary Clementine is a Mayflower | 
I only meant that| girl, a Star-dust girl. 


he | 


, you look like a Cinema-man, the kind | er umbs of Johnny cake from her knee, 





‘e 





can't hand you out a hard-luck gag or 


She wiped the 





lection would have been complete and 


her college entrance fees paid. The 
dream of her youth, the hoarded vision 
of her austere childhood in the timber- 
marsh faded like a mist. Her childish 
speedwell eyes filled with tears. 
‘Take care of it,” she said. 
“Search me!” muttered Silas B. 
; “What 'll I do with the darned 
bug?” 
+6 ‘Feed it 
she said ; 


these leaves here, 
“it'll become achrys 


iy falis and then a_ buttertly 
"| Watehing it you'll be happy.” 
\ 


' 
} 
| 
| 
| She rose and flitted away 
\f rom him, a little gingham 
jclad figure, leaving Silas B 
; MacInty re an awakened man. 

In the little wood house by 
the lonely timber-marsh life 
went hardly for Mary Clemen- 
tine. Her father was an in 
valid, a querulousdisappointed 
man; her brother had been 
crippled in an automobile race 
and her mother, a hard-faced 
dour woman descended 
the Pilgrim Fathers 
grimly about the business ol 
life. 

Never again might Mary 
| Clementine find Papilio Cres 
| Phontes, and she had given it 
| 


{rom 


vent 





away to help a fellow-being in 


his dire need. The girlish 
|cheeks grew hollow, the blue 
eyes too large, while she toiled 


lat household chores and 

llate at her books. But Mary 
Clementine seemed fated neve 
i 





“| to know Graduation Day. All 
____! her little savings went to buy 
}an artificial leg for her brother. And | 
the stern-faced mother gave her no | 
jsympathy. She’d no use, she said | 
gruffly, for “ frills,” 


Day by day Mary Clementine haunted 
the timber-marsh, net in hand, 
flitting figure, still searching for Papilio 

| Cresphontes. 

Then at last she s saw it, the gorgeous 
beautiful thing flitting above her, 
front of her. With a cry she was after 


growth. 
marsh mud! A gingham frock slowly 
| disappes aring, two white- -stockinged legs 
| going . + « gone. 
curls above the cruel mud; 
| eyes, red lips trembling . 
|ing ery of horror. 


despairing 
.. a shudder- 
The mud was to 





a little | 


in | 


it, recklessly running through the under- | 
Bright wings over the black | 


A mop of “golden | 











AE 


men: 





| tine 


Jung 30, 


1926.] 
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“ATMOSPHERICS.” 


Old Lady. “TreLt mr, JoAN, 18 THAT A SAXOPHONE OR A DEEP DEPRESSION NEAR 


have the brightest Shing | in ihe sinslies Y- | Mary Clementine nestled against 
marsh. No! No! No! The marsh | him. Even coated as she was with 
was to be cheated. Strong arms about | timber-marsh mud, to see our Mary 
her, a man’s voice cheering her. | Clementine nestle was a sight for the 
“Huh! Reckon you’res safe. Holdon | movies. 
to the elevator-man. There—there!”| ‘You mean Papilio Cresphontes.” 
An agonized effort, a squelch of hun- | “That’s so. You see, you putting 
gry disappointed mudand Mary Clemen- | lit over on me to nourish and cherish 
was on an outstretched bough| that darned caterpillar like my life was 
leaning on the rough tweed shoulder of | a bit of real uplift to me. What with 
areal American white maleman. That! getting him his day’s rations and mak- 
was what she thought as her sunshine | ing notations on his habits I'd no time 
eyes sought those of herrescuer. Then | for bac ra The day he came out 
surprise overcame even joy. of his chrysalis I got him canned and 
“ Cinema- man ! she gasped, “ my Logerr out, when there happened along 
Cinema-man! But you—you look like | an old English professor, some fossil. | 
an English lord.” | § thar to me like chewing-gum to sell | 
“ Reckon I am that guy,” said Silas| him that bug. That wasn’t enough. 1| 
B, shyly, whimsically. “Simon Ber-| must be his stenographer and make} 
tram F itzSimon, twentieth Baron Earls-| notations for him. And in the endI’d 
court in the Peerage of Great Britain | got to go to England.” 
and a whole lot more Burke-stuff, at “So that’s where you were, Cinema- 
your service.” man,’ ‘ murmured Mary C lementine. “I 





Mary Clementine swallowed a little} thought 1’d lost you for ever. But 
mud with a gasp. even now I don’t see how you re a 
“ But how—why ?” she murmured. | lord.” 


« Well, I reckon,” said Silas B., «]'d 


“ It was all that darned bug you g gave 
a terrible familiar appearance to those 


me—I mean that blessed butterfly,’ 








| again. 


| which was short for ‘ 





English swells, like their old Port raits. 





he Splained sowly. 


ICELAND MOVING SLOWLY SOUTHWARD?” 








| It see eae ‘es heir to the title had been 


kidnapped by a wicked nurse and taken | 
to New York City and never heard of 
It was soon established that I 
was that child. Nurse called me ‘Si,’ 
Simon,’ not‘ Silas,’ 
as we supposed. And, Mary Clemen-:| 
tine, you'll sure be some peach of a 
baroness.” | 
“Have they any butterflies in Eng- | 
land?” she asked with a shy cheek | 
against his shoulder. 
“They sure have. But it’s not a | 
lepidopterous country like this one. | 
And I guess it’s time we showed those | 
Britishers the moral uplift of entomology 
in fiction.’ 
Mary Clementine seized her butter- | 
fly net. 
“Come!” she said. 


W.ML. | 








A propos of the recent description of 
a Chinese malefactor :— 

“ Being beheaded is regarded, even in Chinese 
criminal circles, as the most ignoble death 
possible and one involving the most complete | 
loss of ‘ face.’”"--Shanghai Pager. 

That's the worst of getting one’s head 
mislaid. 

















“SEEMS TO ME...” 
Georce HAs A Bratn- Wave aBouT 
THE LaperaL Parties. 

“Or course,” said George sleepily, 
putting down the paper and picking up 
the port, “ I don’t know anything about 
it, old boy, and it’s nothing to do with 
me, but seems to me, as a layman or 
dog's-body, that there's not so much 
fun in the world that we can afford to 
the Liberal Parties. And from 
that point of view, Haddock, old fish, it 
seems to me that it’s up to the Brighter 
London Movement to do something to 
keep at least one of the Liberal Parties 
going, old boy, and not let the Liberal 
Parties do themselves in altogether in 
one of these orgies of self-mutilation. 
They say that sometimes, in the savage 


lose 
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no more give you a list of the principles 
of Liberalism than I could give you a 
nominal roll of the House of Lords. 
“Well, now, when youcometoconsider 
theamountoftime I devote tothe papers, 
old boy, that’s a very extraordinary 
thing, seems tome, Ofcourse I know, if 
you say ‘ Free Trade,’ that always brings 
them together; it’s like throwing a bone 
into a Dogs’ Home; but if you don’t 
say ‘Free Trade’ you.haven’t a hope 
of seeing more than a couple of Liberals 
at the same time, and if you say any- 
thing else it’s like letting a town-dog 


ARIVARI. 


loose in asheep-run. The first principle | 


of Liberalism, seems to me, is to vote 
in different Lobbies, and, seems to me, 
it's pretty hard on the Liberal Parties 
they've only two Lobbies at the House 
of Commons. I mean, between plain 
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when Mr. Liuoyp Grorae was told about 
that, he said, ‘Seems to me, the Goy- 
ernment’s blundering badly.’ Some 
of his kind of Liberal were voting for 
the Government about the same time, 
and some were voting against it, and 
some of them were busy abstaining, 
and some were passing resolutions of 
unity, and others were making demon- 
strations of solidarity. But Mr. Lioyp 
Gerorce, one of the leaders of one of the 
Liberal Parties, said that the Govern- 
ment were blundering badly in bringing 
in this Bill about Hours. 

“Now, ofcourse, I don’t knowanything 
about these things, and I don’t under 
stand the coal strike like you do, I dare 
say, but,seems to me, apart from all that, 
this Bill isthe most wonderful Bill that 
anybody sbroughtinfor years. Because, 





knife-dances they have, 
the natives of Potbelli 
are apt to get carried 
away and cut out their 
livers in an access of 
religious frenzy. We 
don't want anything of 
that sort to happen to 
the Liberal Parties, do 
we, old boy ? Of course 
I don’t know anything 
about it, but, seems to 





e 


1 
i) , rs ae 


‘ 





me, the gloomy drama 
of Westminster would 





have to be taken off 
altogether if you cut 
out the comic relief, if 
you see what I mean. 





“Of course, old boy, 
I know I’m not clever 
and all that, but, as 
often happens to me, | 














l’ve had an idea. | 
met an American meat- 
packer once who said | 


, A BMALL CHECK 
he'd never looked back | 





“Dear PatTer,—THINGS ARE A BIT 


ALA) 


VuTt 


TIG 
WOULD SUIT ME NICELY.” 


ME 


AT 





THE 


you see, it’s a Bill to 
allow people to do some- 
thong, if they like. Now 
that's a most extraordi 
nary thing, old boy 
course it may not seem 
extraordinary to you, 
because, seems to me, 
you don’t study the 
legislative columns like 
I do, though you may 
|, | know more about the 
| | coal strike, old boy. But 
Icantell youthat pretty 
nearly every Bill that’s 
been brought in by any- 
| body since | 
| reading the legislative 
| columns has been a bil! 
to stop somebody from 
doing something they 
wanted to do, or a Bill 
to make somebody do 





started 


MOMENT, AND 


want to do. You see 








since he went out flat-footed for Christ- 
ian Science. And, seems to me, what the 
Liberal Parties ought to do is to go out 
fiat-footed for Liberty. Yes, it’s a funny 
idea, old boy, I know, specially in these 
days, but it came to me in the bath, so 
there's pretty sure to be something in it. 
What they want in the dear old Liberal 
Parties, seems to me, is some kind of a 
unifying idea, if you see what I mean. 
Of course I don’t know anything about 
these things, but I read the papers a lot, 
and when I see a speech by a Liberal 
leader I always read the first column 
and a-half. And I always see a lot 
about these principles of Liberalism, 
_old boy. I always like to see the prin- 
| ciples of Liberalism in print, because 
| I’ve got a pretty good ear for music 
| and it runs nicely, you can’t deny. 
But, believe me or not, Haddock—and 
of course I don't pretend to understand 
everything—but, do you know, I could 


5 ‘\ 
‘ 














‘Aye’and‘ No’ there's all sorts of things 
a Liberal might want to say. There's 
the Contingent Affirmative and the 
Hypothetical Negative and the Absten- 
tion Conditional; he might like to vote 
Aye-under-protest or No-without-pre- 
judice; he may want to make it clear 
that when he votes ‘ No’ he only does 
it as an insult to one of his leaders or 
a gesture of loyalty to another. But, 
seems to me, there’s no fine shades in 
the House of Commons’ voting arrange- 
ments; and if a Liberal has to vote 
plain ‘Aye’ or ‘No’ it’s ten to one 
he'll find himself in the same Lobby as 
another Liberal and lose a lot of easte. 

“Still, you'd think they'd be proud of 
voting in different places, old boy, even 
if it’s only two, because, after all, that 
does mean liberty, seems to me; but 
they aren't. Now what I thought of in 
the bath was this. You see this Bight 
Hours’ Bill they're bringing in? Well, 





old boy ? 





OI | 


something they didn’t | 


tthe difference at once, | 
And yet when the Govern- | 


ment brings in a Bill to let people do | 
something if they like, the first thing 


that happens is that one of the leaders 
of one of the Liberal Parties says it's a 
bloomer. 

“ Now that will show you the kind of 
state our politics is in. When an Eng- 
lishman hears a man singing in church 
his first instinct is to stop him. And, 
seems to me, when I read about these 
Bills, there must be hundreds of people 
at Westminster just sitting about and 
thinking out ways of stopping me from 
doing things. And of course ih the 
whole history of the world, old boy, no 
one's ever brought in a Bill to let me 
do something that I couldn't do already. 
My standard of living goes down and 
down, but does anybody so much as 
ask a Question about it, old boy ? 

“Of course I know it isn’t only the peo- 
ple at Westminster. It’s the people who 


j 
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Point (appealir 
Umpire (supporter 


all ready : ‘I PROTEST AGAINST BLANK, 
BLANK. PRAY USE YOUR INFLUENCE TO 


blank and off it goes to her Member of 
Parliament and the B.B.C. ; and all her 
friends send postcards by the same post 
to all the bishops and all the editors 
and all the managers of theatres to pro- 
test against girls wearing 
kissing on Sundays. And it’s the Aunts, 
old boy, who govern our land. 
when all the Members of Parliament 
get letters from ali the Aunt 
about girls wearing pyjamas or kissing 
on Sundays they lose their nerve and 
ask a Question. And sooner or later 
somebody brings in a Bill to stop girls 
wearing pyjamas and kissing on Sundays. 
_ “ And, seems to me, there isn’t a soul 
in the whole darned borough of West- 
minster whose first instinct it is to say, 
‘Now why in the name of Conpren 
shouldn't the girls wear pyjamas and 
kiss on Sundays ?’ 

“And all the parties are just as bad 
as each other. If all the Bills they have 
in mind became law none of us could 
ever do anything we wanted to do 
again. And that’s where | see a chance 


Agathas 





g for catch at wreket). 
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t “’Ow'’s THAT?” 


of batting side). “ Mixp YER OWN BUSINESS.” 


write posteards. My Aunt Agathakeeps | 
a bundle of postcards in a drawer printed | 


for the Liberal Parties. Seems to me 
their first principle should be, ‘If any 


|man brings in a Bill to stop anyone 


stor ir.’ And when she reads that some | 
girls wear pyjamas or kiss on Sundays | 
she whips out a postcard, fills in the} 


from doing anything or make anyone 
do anything we all stand up and shout 
Why? You may be right about 
the pyjamas and you may persuade us 


}about the pyjamas, but our primd-facie 


pyjamas ghd | 


For | 
ithe Liberal Parties might have twenty | 





What’s-its-name is “ Let the pyjamas 


alone!” And if this Bill is inspired by 


posteards from Aunt Agatha it’s muck.’ | 


«And all the time,” said George,“ they 
should be bringing in little Bills them- 
selves to let people do things they can’t 
do. Seems to me, if they took this line, 


or thirty seats in the next Parliament. 
at this continued 
e thoughtfully; “it cost a man 
five pounds—not the man who bought 
it but the man who sold it. Selling 
There's a law 
against that, old boy. There is also a 
law against selling chocolates after 
9.30 p.m. This man was selling choco- 
late legally with his right hand, but 
with his left he pointed at a packet of 
cigarettes and was fined five pounds. 
And not one member of that bat-eyed 
Parliament has a word to say. Seems 
to me,” said George, “the Liberal 
Parties might bring in a little Bill about 


Look cigarette, 


Georg 


cigarettes after 5 P.M. 


that—‘ A Bill to Permit Free Britons 


(Appeal dismissed.) 


to Buy and Sell Cigarettes and Choco- 
jlates at any Hour They Dam Well 
Please.’ .Seems to me,” 
“there would be more sense in that 
|than many things they do. And what 
a chance, old boy, for the Principles of 


A. P. H. 


said George, 


> + 
| Liberalism ! 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES, 
(By a Misonetst.) 

Far too many bags of vanity ; 
Far too much macabre can-canity ; 
| Musie that is mad or “ Planety,’ 
| Rich in resonant inanity 
| But devoid of tune or sanity ; 
Hearts and faces hard and granity ; 
Minds deprived of all urbanity ; 
Speech that revels in profanity ; 
Liberal Lloyd-Georgianity 
Face to face with Runcimanity ; 
Everywhere Alsatianity, 


Another Glimpse of the Obvious. 

“The ordinary man meant an tmtelligent 
person, one who was interested in the things 
in which he was interested.”—-Local Paper. 


“One thing is certain, whether you accept 
or reject my Gulf Stream statement there is 
something very seriously wrong with our 
weather.” —Letter in Davly Paper. 


This statement is accepted. 
. 























PERFECTLY LOVELY TIMES. | 
XVIIL—Tue HeatHrieip Garoexs | 


DEADLOCK. 
So far as I am concerned the matter 
is at an end. Unless Enderby is pre- 


pared to resume operations on the | 


understanding that the score is now 
40—15 in my favour, there will be no 
continuance of rhythmical ball-exercise 


on the Heathfield Gardens Lawn-Tennis | include 
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E I 

















MANNERS AND MODES. 
ScenE—Bond Street. 
Youthful Blood (in bowler, to ditto in silk hat). “Hvtso0! 


was expected to shine on the stone} 


called the Friar’s Heel, and that there 
were eight hundred miles of fog in the 
Atlantic. But on the Heathfield Gar- 
dens Lawn-Tennis Court patches of 
brightness frequently occurred. There 
was a dry bustle in the laburnums, a 
large jug of cider-cup had been prepared 
and the young starlings were very busy 
pecking at worms. Only man, if one can 
Enderby in this zoological 


Court between 3 and 4 p.m. this summer. | category, was vile. 


Nobody else plays at that time of day. 


Perhaps I had better recapitulate the | 


AONDON CHARIVARI. 


WHAT IS IT—WEDDIN’ OR SOMETHIN’ ? 





it seems a pity that this crisis should | now historic outlines of the dispute. 
have arisen for it was our first game| Obtaining service, | struck the ball 
of the season, partly because the ground | twice fiercely into the net. Love 15. 
has been completely waterlogged for | My second service was returned into the 
over a month, and partly because/net: Mall. I then baffled and beat him 
Enderby has only just remitted hisshare | completely with a sharp delivery that 
of the annual subsidy to his niece, who| kept low and struck him between the 


| is the honorary secretary of the Club. 


The inauguration ceremony took place 


| under most favourable auspices, by 


which I mean to say that there were 


| Many moments during the afternoon 


| when the sun was distinetly visible. I 


: 


right ankle and the right knee. 30—15. 
My next service he lobbed. 

“Out!” I cried in a clear ringing 
voice when the descent had been finally 
achieved. 


“Line,” said Enderby. He came 
round and picked up the ball and 
showed that it had a white mark on it. 


gather that there was disappointment 
on the day in question at Stonehenge, 
a mist obscuring the radiance which 


Y 


~ 
~ 
* 











I pointed out that, owing to the un- 


send 
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You LOOK HORRIBLY SUBURBAN.” 





methodical and irregular delineation of | 
the court by Bates, the hired gardener, | 
several splashes of white stuff had been 
deposited just beyond the line. 

“T am certain,” said Enderby, “that 
my ball struck the line.” 

‘How can you be certain?” I said, 
“You are not your ball.” 

Knderby pointed out to me the argu- 
ment used upon. a certain relevant 
occasion by the Japanese philosopher, 
Sosui1. Sosni was walking beside the 
river with a friend. 

“ How delightfully the fishes are en- | 
joying themselves in the water!" ex 
claimed Sosui. 

His friend said, “ You are not a fish 
How do you know the fishes are enjoy- 
ing themselves ?” 

“Youare not myself,” returned Sosui. 
“‘ How do you know that I do not know 
that thefishesareenjoyingthemselves?” 

“Similarly,” urged Enderby, “ how 
do you know that | am not certain that 
my ball fe!l on the line?” 

I replied by throwing my racquet 
carelessly into a clump of delphiniums 
and folding my arms. 

Mind you, I am not obstinate. | 
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THE BABE IN THE WOOD. 


-"yY IS WONDERFUL.”—Saenipay, “ The Critic.” 
“WHEN THEY DO AGREE, THEIR UNANIMITY IS WONDERFUL. SHERIDA ve Cri 


























| except on the condition of a full and 
| frank avowal of his error, and a resump- 
| tion of the game upon my own terms, 
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THE SEASON 


“Loox—tTuere’s Lavy Lerrice, anp I’m so HEMMED IN I CAN'T WAV! 


Female Thruster. 
Thruster’s Husband 





frankly and freely admit the necessity | 
for a thorough reorganisation of both 
base-lines on the Heathfield Gardens 
Lawn-tennis Court, beginning with the 
gradual elimination of misleading and 
unprofitable patches. But I dodemand 
that until such time as that reorgani- 
sation has been set on foot not an inch 
shall be added to the court nor a point 
taken off my score. 1 cannot consent to 
take up my racquet again on the basis 
of a let, the tentative formula first pro- 
posed by Mrs. Enderby, still less upon 
the basisof 30all. The right of decision 
in the matter of this return was vested in 
me, and I can admit no outside adjudi- 
cation or gratuitous interference by a 
third party. Meanwhile the athletic life 
of Heathfield Gardens between 3 and 
4 p.m. is temporarily at a standstill. 

I am determined not to speak to 
Bates on the question of reorganisa- 
tion, nor to encounter Enderby again 


with myselfp the right-hand court. 
Mrs. EnderbW&iamise of strawberries 











- 








IN FULL SWING. 


out the original score and start all over | 


again I regard as merely the muddle- 
headed effort of a well-meaning but 
misguided pacifist. 
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ZU ON 
Zi. ‘ 


TO ATTRACT HER ATTENTION.” 


“THEN JUST PULL A FRIENDLY FACE AT H¥FR AND HOPE FOR THE BEST.” 


or thereabouts. But there must first 
of all be a recognition on his part that 
|the acceptance of the 40—15 position 
| is a necessary preliminary to all negotia- 


Enderby employs his leisure hours|tions, and that authority in base-line 


he may be a past-master of his craft. 


undermine the whole of that carefully- 


At illustrating the methodsof Recording | laid foundation on which English lawn- 


and Measuring Solar Radiation he may | 


be a popular and genial figure in the 
meteorological world. As a comparer 
of Lepidoptera for the purpose of shed- 
ding light on the Induction of Melanism 
there may be no one, perhaps, who wins 
so many admiring plaudits at meetings 
of the Royal Society, or whose photo- 
graph is so frequently published in The 
Butterfly Collectors’ Review. But at 
determining the exact incidence of a 
tennis-ball on the floor of a lawn-tennis 
court he is, frankly speaking, a Scug. 
Nothing is to be gained by mincing 
matters or beating about the bush. 
Time will doubtless soften the asperi- 
ties of the situation and permit of our 





and whipped ¢é pr tea if we wash 








meeting again in the latter half of July 





tennis is reared. 
Meanwhile, as I told Mrs. Enderby at 


the Smiths’ on Saturday night, so far | 
as contests between her husband and | 
myself on the Heathfield Gardens Court | 


are cecncerned, my racquet is for the 
time being laid aside. She offered no 


answer except toask me whether I could | 


reach the almonds, but I think, from the 
slight moue she made, she understood 





the gravity of my words. Evor. 
“A reward of Q5 is offered to the rectors or 
vicars of the counties of Sussex, Surrey, | 


Middlesex, Berkshire, Yorkshire and London 
supplying particulars of the birth or baptism 
of Arthur Bartlett, and/or Arthur Burges, born 
in March, 1813.”——Daiiy Payer. 

Five quid (Q5) seems very handsome 





in science. For all that I know he/|decisions rests singly and solely with | 
may shine in that pursuit. At exhibit-|the party operating in that court in | 
ing the development in vitro of the | which the base-line is situate. To admit 
Isolated Eye of the Embryonic Fow!|any trifling on an issue so vital is to 
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| thedistinguished internationalists 


A 








ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Monday, June 21st.—Brazil, the 
ForrigN Secretary informed the 
House, has formally withdrawn from 
the League of Nations because it cannot 
have a permanent seat on the Council. 
Sir AUSTEN expressed regret, but called 
the League an “increasingly powerful 
international organisation,” a phrase 
which may not strike Brazil as being 
very flattering to herself. One gathered 
from the attitude of Spain that the 
feast of reason might be deprived 
of its mavanas as well as its nuts. 

Mr. Suapen asked the Prime 
Minister if he could not arrange 
to get our share of German repara- 
tions in coal, Mr. Batpwin said 
there would have to be negotia- 
| tions and it would be late in the 
| autumn before the coal begaii to 
|arrive. And by that time, of 
| course, summer may be here. 
| Messrs. Fimmenand OupEGEEST 
are the secretaries of the Inter- 
| 





; national Federation of Trades ' 
| Unions and the International! 
| Transport Workers’ Union and 
| they wanted to come to London 
| for the International Labour Con- 
gress on Migration. It may be 
| explained that whenever an organ- 
| sation is started with the object 
of torpedoing British industry for 
the benefit of the Continental 
worker it is called the Interna- 
tional something or other. The 
Home Secretary, however, who 
bas had his international eye on 


in question and is aware that dur- 
ing the general strike they bent 
their secretarial efforts to the con- 
genial task of stopping the unload- 
ing of British ships in foreign 
ports, refuses to give them “in- 


| creased facilities for any other 


| Mr. AnrHur Henperson, who is 
| a bit of an internationalist him- 


plans of a similar character.” 


ee 


DUM, 


| self, was so overwhelmed at the 


prospect of this international 
calamity that he wanted to move the 
adjournment of the House but failed to 
convince the SPEAKER that the matter 
was urgent. 

The Secrerary vor Mines having 


| introduced the Coal Mines Bill and the 


Mining Industry Bill, the House settled 
down to complete the Committee stage 
of the Finance Bill. About a dozen 
new clauses and amendments proposing 
exemptions from income-tax of one sort 
or another were moved by various sec- 
tions of the House. To most of them 
Mr, Cuurcuit and Mr. McNett ruth- 
lessly administered the polished coup de 
grace. Fivery now and again Messveurs 
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Sar ee nes 
(es ASSASSINS paused tos 2 ax “y ic 14: . 
ae prea t ers sie — emer | SALISBURY, is that the conditions which 
oda Westar ce nurmur kindly, | caused the existing rule to be made— 
sa re : us — eg it does you. | the possible exercise of undue influence 
wouid iove , j larli lhy ‘row ; : . 
Met traces ve = et the little darlings | by the Crown on its pa‘d servants in 
tes we =P y can't afford it. |the House of Commons—had disap- 
uesday, June ?2nd.—Opposition by | peared. The argument in opposition 
1€ stoutest of Conservative peers to! was that the Constitution should not 
‘ easnre cer . ‘ a . 
: measure blessed by a Conservative} be changed without an appeal to the 
rovernment and passed by substantial | country, which might well wish to pre- 
majorities in the House of Commons|serve to itself the rig re 1€ 
ri ve to itself the right to veto the 
should endear the House of Lords to] appointment to office of a Member whom 
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those who like to think that we have an 
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I DON’T THINK It'S GOING TO RAIN, 
‘aT LEAST NOT UNDER HERE.’ ” 


“ Through the Looking-Gla:s.” 


Mr. Cucrcume anp Mr. Ronatp McNeEtu1. 


upper chamber in which pure intellect 
habitually triumphs over the dictates 
of party discipline. The revolt of Lords 
Puiimore, Dersy, Youncer, Ban- 
BURY and WiTTENHAM would have been 
more impressive, however, ifits apparent 
purpose had not been to proclaim that 
Queen Anne is not dead. Forthe object 
of their wrath, the Re-election of Min- 
isters Bill, does away with the present 
necessity—established by the statute o! 
‘(Great ANNA ”—of having a by-election 
whenever a Member of the House of 
Commons takes office. 

The argument for the Bill, as pro- 
Lords CLARENDON and 





|pounded by 


+ 


> gsaip TWEEDLE- 





it no longer approved of. Lord Darina 
countered this objection with the | 
suggestion that if the Bill were 
rejected the Government might 
be driven, in order to avoid by- 
elections, to selecting allits Minis- | 
ters from the House of Lords 
Mr. Wuarrtiery eraved the in- 
dulgence of the House of Com- 
mons to inform it that Oxford | 
proposed to honour him with a 
degree on the following day. Mod- | 
estly and incorrectly assuming 
that it was the Speaker and not 
the Man that the University was | 
delighting to honour, he desired 


occasion. 

Questions and answers to and 
by the Prime Minister on the 
subject of mining royalties almost 
assumed the dimensions of a 
small debate. The gist of the 
answers was that the coal strike 
has made the question of the 
State acquisition of mining royal- 
ties much more difficult finanei- 


considered. 
The Seeond Reading of the 
Smoke Abatement Bill provoked 


from Mr. NevitLte CHAMBERLAIN 


per cent. more sunshine per day 
than eity folk and wondered if 
twenty per cent. of precious little 
was worth worrying about any- 
» way. They heard that Man- 

chester spends seven-pence-half 

penny a week more per head on its 
laundry than Harrogate, and wondered 
if this included the cost of washing the 
Liberal Party’s soiled linen in public. 
They learned that Clause 1 of the Bill 
extends the definition of “smoke” to 


include “ soot, ash, grit and gritty par- | 


ticles,” and that severe penalties await 
the owner of any gritty young particle 
found loitering in publie places without 
a permit. 

Criticism of the Bill—there was 
no opposition—came from those who 
thought that it was time measures were 
taken against the domestic coal fire, 
from which, Members alleged, more 
than half of all the soot, ash, grit, ete., 








permission to be absent for the 


ally than it was, but that the | 
whole question is being carefully | 


littleenthusiasm. Membersheard | 


wor’ “<== that country people get twenty | 


j 


Hila aca 
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is derived. Sir Kinastey Woop, how- 
ever, declared that to suppress the open 
coal fire until a reliable smokeless fuel 
had been invented wouldn’t be cricket 
on the hearth. 

Wednesday, June 23rd.—The Mining 
Industry Bill recalls Anstry’s “ Parable 
of Piljosh.” The elephant was dying 


| of hunger when a benevolent person 


| offered him an 


acid drop. Colonel 
LANgE-Fox is not the sort of man out of 
whose hand the wild elephants of the 
Socialist bush are prepared to eat 
All through his speech they trumpeted 
indignantly, and the Speaker's threat 
that those who interrupted would not 
be allowed to speak fell on deaf ears. 

Theacrid mirth took ona more natural 
tone when the SecreTary ror MINEs, 
with the large manner of a rich uncle 
from Australia, explained that “Part IIT. 
provided for the setting up of baths.” 
The vision of Colonel Lanr-Fox essay- 
ing to capture that fowl of ill omen, 
Mr. Coox, by putting bath-salts on his 
tail really justified what the Parlia- 
mentary reporter describes as “some 
Opposition laughter.” 

Mr. Harrsnorn, who attacked the 
Bill in a speech of statesmanlike force 
and lucidity—his second within nine 


| days—declared that the mine-owners 


| were left to them. 


| coal subsidy. 


would never amalgamate if the matter 
He also declared 
that it was not the foreigner who had 
cut prices but the profitable British 
mines, which had undercut the foreigner 
with the help of their share of the 
He again pleaded for 


| unification, by which the hopeless mines 


| on behalf of self and friends, 


| Colonel 








could be scrapped and the unprofitable 
ones brought to the same state of effici- 
ency as the profitable ones; and sug- 
gested that the leaders of all parties in 
the House should get round 
a table and try to hammer 
out a solution. 

Some Conservative Mem- 
bers, and Mr. Luoyp GrorGr 


supported this proposal; but 
Lanr-Fox “ side - 
stepped" it by replying that 
the Government would be 
charmed to meet ‘anyone 
authorised by the miners to 
negotiate’’—in a word the 
still unsalted Mr. Cook. 
Thursday, June 24th,—The 
Peers’ debate on the proposal 
to allow peeresses in their 
own right to take part in 
their deliberations was con- 
ducted withalamentable lack 
ofchivalry. Even peers wax 
ungallant when the age-old 
antagonism between the 
sexes finds a suitable focus, 
and such of the twenty exist- 
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ing peeresses in their own right as | 
were present heard uncomplimentary | 
things said about themselves and had to 
find what solace they could in the bitter 
reflection that the unfair sex had care- 
fully elected to speak its mind when 





Dr, SreakER. 


there was no risk of the female of the 
species retaliating. 

Every argument against Lord Astor's 
Bill was produced except the one that 
really weighs on their Lordships’ minds, 
namely the knowledge that active- 
minded peeresses would never be con- 











tent to do nothing in particular and do 





EXIT THE GREAT 
Lonps Savispury AND CLARENDON. 


ANNA, 


Junge 30, 1996. 


it very well. The Second Reading of 
the Bill was refused by 125 votes to 85, 
presumably on the ground, so comfort- 
ingly advanced by Lord Birkenueap, 
that the time to admit women to the 
House of Lords is when, if ever, the 
House of Lords is reformed. 

While their Lordships were busy 
buryingtheir false fangs in Lord Astor's 
devoted Bill the Commons were learn- 
ing with dismay that twenty million 
artificial teeth are being imported into 
thiscountry annually. Captain Water 


HOUSE, Who gavetheinformation, wanted | 


to know if the Government would treat 


false teeth as a key industry. Sir P. | 
Cuntirre- Lister thought not. Other 


Members suggested that imported 


grinders should be marked under the | 


Merchandise Marks Bill, or better still 


that we should import the elephants | 


and grow our own ivory. 
QUISTEN, ever the pessimist, said that 
if the trade unions pursued their present 
policy there would be no need in this 
country for any kind of teeth, artificial 
or other. 

Salaries of the Ministry of Agri 
culture gave the House in Committee 
an opportunity of discussing agricul- 
ture, which it does with the greater 
fluency because nothing ever comes of 
it. Perhaps that is why Mr. Guinness 
turned his back on the Press Gallery 
while he explained that “the main- 
spring of agricultural prosperity must 
be the self-help of the British farmer.’ 

On the motion for adjournment Mr 
R. McNeinn took the House into the 
Government's confidence on the subject 
of the Meston Committee's Report. ‘lhe 
Committee, it appears, was appointed 
in May, 1922, to consider the question 
of block-grants, and completed its in- 
vestigations in March of the 
following year. No report 
however had been received, 
though Lord Meson had as- 
sured the Government at 
decorous intervals that he 
was absolutely in the act ot 
sticking down the envelope 
and licking the stamp. 


Candour in Advertisement. 
From a booklet in praise of 
a South Coast resort: 
“Fisu,—Grey Mullet, Ba 
Plaice, Dabs, Bream and Soles, can 
bo caught in the vicinity, and in 
Septemberand Octoberevensme!t 


The New Numismatology. 

*A Roman farthing (Carolus 11.) 
has been unearthed at Cant 
bury."— Sunday Paper. 


“Junior 


Shorthorn-Typist Re: 
Provincial Paper. 
But would anyone dare to 
dictate to her? 


quired atonce.” 


Mr. Mac- | 
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Cater. Don'? YOU FIND THAT CHAIR RATHER UNCOMFORTABLE ? 
Wife of Artist. “On, or course 1 ALWAYS SIT ON THE PLOOR EXCEPT WHEN WE HAVE VIStToORS.” 
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Let ti ater | Missing so much and so much ? 
; Ty - “ a _atean Mage Take heed of one who from the fount | Oh, fat white booby whom nobody loves, 
1 stalwart nymphs, at whom one) () life both sweet and bitter fetches, | Whoa thai loud with ‘id in gloves, 
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| Who turns them both to fine account 


gazes When the air is loud with my “ Heavens | 
| And writes her own delightful 


In wonder as at Wimbledon above’s!” 








They bang the bounding ball to blazes “sketches As you drop each | all that they touch ? 
Let thom exalt Srravinsky’s muse, | W] ' marae ee |Oh, why do you stand on the field in | 
ixplosive, sombre and barbaric Lose Genes was & Ispiaye _ gloves, 
I find it easier to enthuse a 7 — ating a a Missing so much and so much ? 
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the money, unless it's the smell, 


Kaleidoscopic in her moods | honorary degrees on all except students seeking | 
She thrills, refreshes and rejoices, _ | first-class horrors, for whom the examinations | 
‘ | VA | 

A femme-orchestre whose art includes 


| will be held as usual.”"—New Zealand Pape: “ Wanted, finely framed modern miniatures 
All tones and “ registers ” and voices. 


of famous personages, known or unknown.” 
ii . , Weekly Paper. 

Official notices in Manchester tram- |,,, 

Thanks to the efforts of the Press the 


Her satire’s keen and sharp, and yet, ene’ 
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| complete submergence. 


| early youth by the governing 


| himself) and reproves her for 








AT THE PLAY. 
“Waar Micut Happen ” (Savoy). 
Mr. H. F. Marrsy has set his “ piece 
of extravagance " in one of those mourn- 
ful agglomerations of disused railway 
carriages, packing-cases, corrugated- 
iron bungalows, chicken-runs, goat- 


| pitches, wireless wires, struggling vege- 


tables and hoarded rubbish which have 


| crept like a leprosy over once lovely 


patches of the South Downs. Our par- 
ticular scene is a derelict G.W.R. saloon 
with about eleven-shillings’ worth of ex- 
temporised furniture and cracked odd- 
ments of crockery, the residence of the 
widowed Countess Strong-t'-th’- Armand 
her daughter the Lady Ursula. The 
once great lady, though definitely de- 
teriorated, puts up an heroicfight against 
Ursula, on the 
other hand, has acquired a formidable 
accent and a sad repertory of vulgar 
clichés, and is happy in her jobas kitchen 
maid at The Towers, ancient seat of 


| the Strong-i’-th’-Arms, now owned by a 


deplorable vulgarian, Burrows, who, as 
“transpires” later, had founded his 
fortunes on a bob pinched long ago from 
the Countess when she was a child and 
put on a winner at 33 to 1. This was 
a queer lapse on the part of the lad who 
had worshipped the radiant maiden 
from afar. 

For the moment the profiteer does not 


| recognise his old flame, and, 


having had his face ground in 
classes generally, is deter- 
mined to put through it any 
one of the tribe that comes 
into his power. The Countess 
is behind with her rent. Out 
with her then. 

But, naturally, young Hector 
Burrows, of Harrow and Cam- 
bridge, has fallen in love with 
the kitchenmaid and insists on 
helping withtherent. Ursula’s 
mother naturally assumes his 
intentions to be dishonourable 
(he is not quite sureabout them 


looking beyond her station and 
risking her maiden honour. 

A situation not seriously 
meant to be plausible, of which 
the working out would have 
diverted me more if it had been 
kept on the plane of farcical 
fantasy and not been larded 
with sentiment and apparently 


serious politico - sociological 
passages. 


However there was plenty of 
obvious fun extracted from this 
elaborate inversion of an old 
situation, even if the ringing 
of the changes of misadventure 


Mr. 


HOURS. 
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due to the collapse of furniture and 
fittings became a little tiresome before 
we were done withthem. Very properly 
the softened profiteer led his old love to 








} 


A FALLEN 
Lord Tottenham 


PEER. 
Mr. Frep Kerr. 


the altar and The Towers, while his 
expensive Hector was given permission 
to pursue his courtship of the Lady 
Ursula. 
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Burrows (Mr. Epmunp Gwenn) proposes To Counress 
Srrone-r’-rn’-Aru (Mars, 
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CAMPBELL’s proper environment, but 
she brought a subtlety of conception to | 
the portrait of the decaying Countess | 
which made of that part something | 
more, I imagine, than was written into 
it. Her air of weary horror at her 
duckling’s excesses was a pleasant thing 
to watch. Mr. Frep Kerr, as the cor- 
duroyed add job labourer, Lord Totten 
ham, a rather delightful old buffer, got 
a good deal of quiet amusement out of an 
uitractive part. Miss Linian Brairn 
waite as Lady Tottenham was less 
well served perhaps, but was 


an ade- 


| quate foil. I thought Miss Exizanernu 


ArKELL( Ursula)a littletooeffervescent, 
though it would be difficult, perhaps, 
to define any exaggerations in so bizarre 
a situation as over-playing. Mr.Grora 


| ALTON put in an amusing piece of work 


as a lugubrious broker, and Mr. Ronin 
IRVINE was agreeable enough as the 
sensitive unlikely scion of the ignoble 
house of Burrows. Of course there was 
no actor but Mr. EpmMunp Gwenn who 
could have been allowed to impersonat« 
the ineffable Burrows pére, a part 
which he could play in his sleep from 
long practice in the manufacture of 
peculiarly offensive vulgarians. Hliza 
beth, the goat, deserves a word of praise 
for her air of easy assurance when tak- 
ing her call, though she seemed to think 
she might have been allowed to investi 


It didn’t seem quite Mrs. Parrick! gate the green covering of the orchestra 


pit as a possible source of solace 
more to the point than mere 
applause. id 


‘“Riversipe Nicguts” 

(Lyric, HAMMERSMITH). 

| welcome the return of 
Riverside Nights to its own 
place after a brief migration 
to the neighbourhood of Cam- 
bridge Circus, which is situated 
too farfromtheThames. Not 
that there is anything pecu- 
liarly riparian in this enter 
tainment; but the fame ot! 
Hammersmith is closely asso- | 
ciated with Mr. Nigen Pray 
FAIR, the producer of this at- 
tractive reyue, and is also the 
home of Mr, A. P. Hersert, 
his chief partner in its creation. 
Further, one feels that Mr. 
PLayrair, who in his part of 
compére confides to us so inti- 
mately the affairs of his own 
family, real or imagined, looks 
best in his natural surround- 
ings. 

To “signalise” (as our liter- 
ary cricketers say) the return 
of Riverside Nights, two new 
scenes have been introduced— 


(1)The Ballad of Black-Eyed 


SMALL 





Susan,” with Gay's words and | 





LOA ELLEN 


TENE SP A IIE OH? 


OTOL OPE nT MHC v 





Po Bete ah mms 
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LeveripGr's original setting, arranged 
by Mr. ALFRED ReyYNoups, a very charm- 
ing number whose only defect, itseli 
part of the eharm, was the blue of Miss 
Karatyn Hinurarp’s eyes; (2) “ The 
Scarlet Seissors,’’ conceived by Mr. 
Asutry Dukes and choreographed by 
Mr. Frepertc Asuton to the music of 
Mr. EvGenr Goossens, a show of man- 
nequins in which the foibles of ballet in 
general and Russian ballet in particular | 
were very happily burlesqued. 

The original programme keeps the 
freshness of its very uncommon quali 
ties. In Mr. A. P. Herpert’s parody 
of Tcnrnov, “ Love lies Bleeding,” ot 
“The Puss in Russian Boots,” one re 





| grets the disappearance of Miss Maru 


| superior. I commend these noctes Ham 
_mersmithiane to all people with brows 
| of medium elevation, neither too high | 


| may be obtained from Miss Carneair, 


Dainton with her superb imitation of 
Mrs. Parrick CampBecn, but it remains 
the best thing of its kind on the revue | 
stage. Master Prayrarr’s “ Drama” 
of LAMBERT Simner and Perkin War 

BECK has lost nothing of its compelling | 
appeal to the historical instinct ; and | 
the good fun of Miss Dororny Masstna- 
HAM's pseudo-Italian episode,“ Jl Trian- | 
golo Kternello,” is unabated, 

I hope I am not prejudiced by the | 
fact that most of them have appeared in 
these pages when I say that perhaps 
the distinguishing feature of the enter 
tainment is still to be found in Mr 
Hesert’s lyrical studies of low life, | 
admirably interpreted by Miss Husa 
LANCHESTER and Miss Dorice Forprep, 
who recognise that it is their first busi- 
ness to get the author's words across to 
us. Mr. Greorak Baker, who played 
the title-réle in A.P.H.'s “The Police 
man's Serenade,”’ doesn't seem to have 
learned this lesson. He was more con 
cerned with the claims of his 
admirable voice. 

Altogether a delightful entertainment, 
which asks for a nicer sense of humour 
than most revues demand, but escapes 
any suspicion of an attempt to be 


own 


nor too low. O.S. 

On Tuesday, July 6th, at 5.30 and | 
4.0 p.m, Mr. Ben Greet and his Players | 
are to give scenes from As You Like Jt | 
in the Garden of Lambeth Palace, on 
behalf of the funds of St. Peter's Orphan 
and Convalescent Homes(more familiarly 
known as the Tarr Homes), of whieh 
the Archbishop of CanrerBury is Presi 
dent. If the weather is unfavourable 
the afternoon performance will be given 
in the Guard Room of the Palace, and 
the evening performance in Archbishop 
Tempxe's Central School, 202, Lambeth 
Road, 8.B. Tickets for the afternoon 
performance, £1 1s. Od. and 10s. 6d., 
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A SLOW MIND IN A QUICK BODY. 


First Edinburgh Caddie. “ Y'R MAN FRA’ GLESGA CANNA HIT A BA’, He's OWER 


QUICK 1’ THE UPTaK’.” 





Second Ditto. **He’s No THAT WHEN I 
Lambeth Palace, S.E., and for the 


evening performance, 95s. and Qs. 6d., 
from the Mayor, Lambeth Town Hall, 
Brixton Hill, 8.W.2. 

These Homes, for which Mrs. RaNDALL 
Davipson recently broadcasted a movy- 
ing appeal, developed from an orphanage 
founded by Dr. Tarr for the care of 
children whose parents had died in 
the cholera epidemic that swept over 
London sixty years ago. The good 
work is in urgent need of a sum of 
€2.000 for structural improvements and 
of a large addition to the list of annual 
subscribers. Gifts should be addressed 
tothe Eon. Treasurer of the Tarr Homes, 
1, The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W.1. 





” 


MAK’ A JOKE. 





Another Impending Apology. 

“Some of his figures were obtained in typical 
Hagen fashion. At the twelfth, for in 
his drive hit a lady and the ball stopped short 
of a bunker,”—-Daily Paper. 


stance 


“Better springing will compensate the 
motorist for using a second grade road 
Liver) ool Paper. 
And would often save the pedestrian 
on any sort of road. 


“The Royal procession was as brilliant as 
ever. The King and the Princes had a pale 
ink, wide-brimmed crinoline hat, with pink 
ostrich feathers, a cream wrap with fur collar, 
and a pale pink chiffon scarf.” Welsh Paper, 
Why did the London journals conspire 
to suppress these picturesque details ? 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
: 
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MORE JACKDAW IN GEORGIA. 


Love 1n LAMBETH. 


(If Mr. Perr River took to writing blank verse.) 


Liza. 
On, Alf, I’m orl messed up wiv fish an’ chips! 
You are a one fer squeezin’—ain't yer, nah ? 
Gaw on, you finish ‘em, I’m full right up. 
Farver won't ‘arf be crorss wiv me, me aht 
After eleven. Very strick, ’e is ; 
"E, says no gal what ‘as ‘er self-respeck 
Stays aht wiv fellers after ten o'clock. 
"Im—’e's orlright; ’e’s on'y up the loop. 
Thinks we're a pair o’ waxworks, eh ? 
Blimey ! a pair o’ pleadin’ kippers gits 
More fi erty than us Don't tork ter me; 
I bet, if truth was known, when 'e was young 
"'E was a fair ole rip. 


Liza. 
Nah, none o’ that; 
Yer not ter say them things ’bout Farver, Alf; 
I won't allow it. ‘“Tain’t as if 'e’s crool: 
It’s ‘zs ome, an’ ’e's welcome to ‘is views. 
i knows meself, I do, an’ I knows you, 
An’ if ’e’s funny like it can't be ‘elped. 
One thing, I ain’t the flighty sort, I ain’t. 
Oh, Alf! 
Alf. 
Yus, kid ? 
Liza. 
| sometimes think I'd die 
If you took up along o’ someone else. 
J’m gorn on you more'n I ever thought 
I could on any bloke 
lif. 
I Joves you, Liz! 
I loves them eyes o' yourn becorse they shine ; 


I loves yer ‘air, an’, when I sees yer mouth 
*Itchin’ up sudden-like ter see the joke, 


1 ’as ter larf meself. Them teeth, agin, 


As white as little onions, 
Liza 
Oh, gaw on, Alf! 
You are a one fer sayin’ things, you are. 


Alf. 
Yer ‘ands too, Liza; lovely little ‘ands 
They is; an’ ’tain't your fault the “y re stained 
Orl purple wiv red cabbige. 
I fee's | want ter eat yer, 


Liza. 


IT wouldn't mind It seems so si illy, Alf, 
Us bein’ ’ere ahtside the street door spoonin’, 
Bert Cook an’ Ci issie Clark ain't nothin’ like 
As old as we are, an’ they ‘re married. 


Alf. 


Gi's a kiss; 
"struth I do. 


Ah! 


But 'e’d a job; ’e’s bin in reg’lar work 


Since ‘ec come back from Frawnce, the perisher ! 


An’ wot if they is married? Look at ‘em, 
Look at ‘er ‘air an’ fice! Why, strike me pink! 
wouldn’t be Bert Cook fer quids, not me! 
‘Ere, dole or no dole, we'll be spliced, ole gal, 
Come nex’ Benk "Olid’y. 


Not ‘arf! 


Wot d’yer say nah, eh ? 





| 








Liza, 
I’m that there sick o’ pickles ; 
Smart wiv the vinegar an’ spice, they do. 
I sometimes dream o’ mustard pickles, Al 
An’ then I sees me ‘ands orl red an’ sore. 
I gotter go nah. 
I'll dream of 'Er! 
‘Im wiv the eyeglarss an’ the spats. . 
Oh, Alf, yer mouth ts rough. Oh, 

Alf. 


Alf! 


Ere, 
I can't afford 
ere twice a week. 


Liza 
Bight o'clock. 
Alf. 
Liza, 
Alf, 


1/f (al l 


I ean't ‘elp bein’ rough ; 
Ter : shave 


Dahn by the Ole Vice. 


So long, Liz. 


-long, 


alone). 
A blinkin’ shime 
Blimey! I wish I wasn’t on the dole . 
Wi y, there ’ ole Ber Ere, what 
Feard o’ the missus, ain't yer? Don’t I kn 
"Oo 's fer a gime o’ 
Shadowy Third slo 
in the 
staircase and 


Ere, ‘avea fag, Bert 


Alf and the 


Oilitard-satoon 
cends a dart DTC) 
Father 


TERMINOLOGICAL UNCERTAINTY. 


A REGRE1 
neeting of th 


e Women’s National Liberal F 


eder: 


Ter-morrer, 


(Jung 30 


$- 


1926. 


Liz, 


sthe‘urry 


Ne mw Cul as 


W 


| 


eh 


make yer eyes 


Alf 


Weren't them pickshers good ? 
I ‘ated that torl chap 
On, 


» 


Goo’-night. 


wes i 


/ 


Ix 
\ 


Ion. 


the p ropes al to send a message to Lord Oxrorp expre 


‘Doe 


Cc 


} 
i 


hardly accurate. 


erroneous 


LO an 


onfidence in his leadership, a delegate asked, 

mply pevthing gainst Mr. Liroyvp GEorGeE 7 

| Pre side nt re p ay ‘| have not mentioned that su 
Is “that subject” a proper expression t 

statesman? ‘The dictionary 

as ‘fone under the power of another. 


eminent 


” 


ect,” 


that, applied to Mr. Luoyp GrorGr, 


nveyed, then I s Say that 


supposed to be 


J 


) use in ref 
defines 

If the 
was used in this se 3 e, then I have no hesitation in saying 


el 


7 
. 


rABLE incident took place the other day at the 


On 
sng 
thi 


to which the 
ibje Cl 


ring 


sub- 


erm 


it was, to say the least 
Another definition of the word as used in 
janatomy is ‘‘a dead body for dissection.” 
| meaning to be cx 
jenemy would be compelled to admit that the term was 
And in the further technical sense of “a person 
peculiarly sensitive to hypnotic influence’ 


If that was the 
even his bitter 


the descriptic nu subject ” seems scarcely applicable to the 
Welsh Wizard. ‘The scheme or idea of a work art” 
might be admissible, but did the President mean that? 


The answer to this question obviously is “ Ah!” 
Perhaps the safest 


meaning to attach to the word as here 


used is “that of which anything is said, or of which a dis- 
course treats, bringing many things under a common head.” 
But I hold to the opinion that the remark was regrettable. 


There is an uneasy feeling in my mind that “ 
the word on the tip of the President’s tongue. 





THE SETTLER. 


[A tit has built her nest in the mouth of a Ge 
Leighton Buzzard 


rman 


object 


3. 


From that once noisy murderous mouth ere long 


W “a issue, thanks to her, 
For life, instead of de vastation, dwells 


Withia her exquisitely-fashioned shells. 


what silvery song; 


W. 


K. 


was 
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F Ir cats are aver ns 
And cher $a bar 
Avoid the ex rsion 
a aN By road, boat or train 
r l'o Cheshire; for Cheshire, although 
: when at ease 
“/ he G.O.M, dwelt there and cut down 
1S tres 
~ Hla forem i it 
(without frown) and it mooth 
ind delectable cheese 
If cats are mag Ms 
And cheese is a hure 
The peripatet 
{ Should hasten to tour 
on { } 
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| and loads of Kensington hay. 
the owner’s name attached took place in 1787, when the| 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
AFTER the 
First's pictures there ensued in England a century of artistic 


apathy so notable that Continental critics excelled them- | 


selves in conjectures as to what, apart from “climate and 
a phlegmatic constitution,” could have been the pre-eminent 
cause. With the French Revolution the boot was on the 
other leg, and English connoisseurs began to amass the art 
treasures extruded by Continental upheavals. In this happy 
hour “ Christie’s’’ (CONSTABLE) rose into eminence as the 
greatest ‘‘clearing-house of art” in the country. The sales- 
room and the name are identified from 1766, when JamMEs 
Curistigz the First handled coffins, barrel-organs, dripping- 
pans, sedan-chairs, “sophas,” coach geldings, pigs, poultry, 


collection of Mr. Detnoura, “first musician to His Majesty,” 
came under the hammer. From thenceforward the story 
of “Christie's” is one of cumulative interest. No one could 
have told it, I feel, with greater sympathy, acumen and 
grace than Mr. H. C. Marinuimr, or discerned more of the 
sidelights that its crude revelations of market value shed on 
cycles of national and international taste and readjustments 
of national and international purchasing power. His sense 
of humanity and humour breathes new life into the once 
ardent and contentious dust of artists, collectors and dealers; 
and his volume is so admirably indexed that it is easy to 
follow the fortunes of a given canvas, painter or school 
through the vicissitudes of public favour. There is a 
chronological list of all “Christie's” greatest sales, from 
the dispersal of Sir Josnua’s Old Masters to the disposal 


~ 


\ 


LONDON CHARIVARI. 


Small but observant Native. ‘‘’ Exsre— Quick ! 


» scattering by Cromwett of CHARLES THE | 


The first picture sale with | 
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THis 18 ‘OW ’E DONE Ir. I WATCHED ‘IM 


lof the SarGent water-colours; and the book it 
lits excellent reproductions of 
lisa piece for collectors. 


| 


portraits ana 


Ruritanias are dead. There are notenough real monarchies 
in the Balkans nowadavs to enable us to give cre dibility 
|to those imaginary Courts where an Otto or a Rudolp! 
| hold sway. In Serbonia Mr. C. E. Barnes has imagined a 
|republic in which “the scattered enemies of I:ngland have 
| found their rallying point; it has become the Mecca of all 
|fomenters of strikes and sedition throughout the Empire.’ 
| This is a good idea, for it enables the hero of The Blue Poppy 
| (ARNOLD) to combine the advantages of foreign travel, de 
| tective work and a not perhaps too much exaggerated study of 
| certairi international possibilities of theday. The plot begins 
| with a murder on a golf-course, symbolically impressive by 
| reason of the red flag on the green, and proceeds to breathless 
| escapes by agents of the English Secret Service in a mys- 
terious foreign town. The Serbonian police are ruthless, 
the Serbonian government is diabolically cunning. There 
is a woman who helps. All the right ingredients, in fact, 
are there. But there is much less nonsense and much surer 
insight, or at any rate much more plausible pretext, in this 
novel than in the majority of such romances. Nor is Mr. 
Batyeswithout the weapon of wit. ‘Like most of that kind,” 
says his detective in speaking of a certain old “ professional 
revolutionary ’’ who had belonged at one time or another to 
every society which had attempted to destroy the British 
Empire, ‘he was a charming companion, and singularly 
free from that bad habit of teetotalism which spoils so many 
of our younger seditionists. After his fourth or fifth he 
would talk freely about his past experiences and his hopes | 
for the future.”” Though the author owes, of course, a great 
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| her farm at Ockling, on the banks of a 
| “lazy Norfolk river,” she had ample 


| began to build a house at Ockling which 


) , } Ss —?7 
the architect. Hl:zabeth waa = ie Str Segue) 
| with the young architect, who, further, | \ c d 
ad + save » elute SO! 
had to be saved from the clutches of a| ZOOLOGY. 


| vamp. At the same time her feelings | 


; $o THAT'S THE P HPHANT. How poes If GET ON WITH 
for the other man were gradually be- | Lady. “Dean we! So THAT'S THE PINK FLEPHA 
| coming less and less maternal. From| THr oTHERS pac 


this quandary the author ultimately, | 
| se - ; 4 | 
| if rather slowly, extracted her. His | 
| account however of the clash between the business-man W ho | 1 
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deal to Mr. Jonn Bucuan’s stories in a| 
similar genre one canuot help surmising 
that he too is in a position to know 
more about international intrigue than 
the ordinary raisers of our hair. The 
Blue Poppy can be safely plucked from 
the library list. 


Writers on “the youngest art ” 
Seldom manage to impart 
Information that succeeds 
In providing for the needs 
Of the expert skilled technician 

And the amateur musician. 
In his Studies and Caprices 
Aptly named in view ot ‘ piec 
Thus entitled by begetters 

Both of music and of letters 

| have found the genuine pith 

Of the matter in Brent Smitu 
Who, already known to choirs 
And to bands in western shir 
Swims into a wider ken 

In this volume (MeTuvueEn). 

Here, without parade of learning, 
Sympathetic yet discerning 
Linking to incisive brevity 
Moments of ‘ judicious levity,” 
He vivaciously discourses 

On the elemental forces, 

Bacu and BEETHOVEN, or writes 
Of the large yet lesser lights, 
Critical and yet urbane, 

Fresh yet reverent and sane. 





Though the foundations of The Hous: 
tf the Goat (DuckwortTH) are well and 
truly laid, its super-structure is some- | 
times rather wobbly. But in spite of 
this the tale as a whole is to be com- | 
mended. Miss Elizabeth Shaw, aged | 


thirty-five, was born to mother ; and at | 


opportunity to exercise her maternal} 
instinct. One man however wanted her | 


not for a mother but for a wife. He} 





cruelly offended the wsthetic senses of | 


Keeper. “* SPLENDID Mum! AIN'T YOU HEARD? GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES 











the smoke of Muscovite gloom, for he writes with much | 
shrewd observation and plenty of humour in his lighter | 
moments. His story is about a slum beauty and her rious | 
Rotherhithe swains: Young Bert the boxer, Erb with his 
| pathetic fumblings after education, and Syd, the typ cal 
— |««eorner boy,” undeveloped and stunted in everything but 

ES eu picts wi | brutal baldness a side of | 

a story set] vic t depicts with an almost brutal be 

The river of London as the background of a story set) vice. IM d . ee are cenerman, aera | 

among the dwellers on its grimy littoral suggests many life which undou rtedly < vat “8 if —sPnenp be Store pore 

possibilities both romantic and realistic. It just depends other things in the Pool besi« - enh re ewe ae 

. ay \ " -ylother qualities to be observed in Rotherhithe than the 
how you look at s rather a pity that Mr. ANTHONY) other quali ; : me , 
soe ete Nie Fe ot tdeame xp Unwin),| various forms of mental and moral degeneracy which Mr. 

Bertram, the author of Zhe Pool (ALLEN AND UNWIN),) Varo) ve Bn ec gcngationcnton ear ioe arene § 
should have elected to do so through glasses tinted with | Bertram delineates s0 } fully — 


knew what kind of house he wanted and meant to have it, and 
the architect whose soul revolted against his philistinism 1s 
done effectively and with a right restraint. Mr. C LLoyp 
Jones is worth watching, and I intend to watch him. 
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THIS COAL BUSINESS. 


“We haven't met,” I said, “since the general strike. You bore up well, I hope, during that attempt to 
frustrate your activities?” 

“Thank you,” replied the Sage; “there is always a certain satisfaction in carrying on your job when people 
of no authority order you to desist, and in contriving to go on eating when they want you to starve. But there 


I prefer the kind in which the enemy consists of aliens.” 
the same silly vanity in the leaders who launched it?” 


men who were called upon to strike gave as complete a response to that call as the Huns gave to the call of their 
war-lords. I think it was called ‘the solidarity of labour.. How do you account for that phenomenon? _ 

“IT don’t accept,” I said, “the limitation of the term ‘labour’ to those who happen to belong to Trade 
Unions. I am a bit of a labourer myself, but I don’t take orders from Messrs. Bevin and Citrine. Indeed, till 
| the other day I had never so much as heard of this Mr. Crrrine. But let that pass. This unanimity among 
the workers who were called out I attribute in part to sympathy for their brothers of the mines, and in part to 
loyal recognition of services rendered in the past by their leaders before the Trade Unions had reached the present 
stage of tyranny over their members. But | attribute it also in part to fear; fear, at the worst, of violence, done 
| in the course of ‘ peaceful’ persuasion, to themselves and their families; fear, at the best, of a social boycott. | 
| recall a picture described to me of some children in an elementary school who were found playing apart from the 
| others. Their fellows refused to mix with them: they were treated as pariahs. They were the children of men 
| who had stuck to their work in a recent strike.” 
i 
i 





“A very ugly picture,” said the Sage. eae 

“Yes,” I said; “but such cruelty is not the spontaneous expression of public opinion among the men; it 1s 
| imposed upon them by the noisy few. The average working man does not openly express an opinion, except in 
occasional ballots, which, not being secret, afford no criterion. He keeps silence and submits to the loud and 
violent among his fellows, or to leaders whom he dares not disobey for fear of being broken. I should very 
much like to know the inarticulate miner's private opinion of such champions as Mr. Smira and Mr. Coox. Does 
he never silently pray to be delivered from his friends ?” 








is no great satisfaction in winning a victory over your own folk. I never cared much for any sort of war, but | 
“But wasn’t this just as wanton a war,” I asked, “as the one that Germany made? Wasn't it due to 


“That may be,” said Mr. Punch; “but the fact remains that, whatever they may have thought of it, the | 
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‘“ 22 hope of deliverance.” said Mr. Punch ‘in tha Ceolinat’ oa 
; ~_ hope - deliverance,” said Mr. I unch, “in the Cabinet’s proposal to make it permissible to restore the 
- ‘ , ° inl . « ’ . , ¥ 4 
hours of labour in the mines to the point at which they stood only a few years ago. Indeed I allow myself to 
. lar ¢ . 7h) f tcc} . > ‘ 3; " . . bd — d : 
wonder a little why the Commission’s Report did not urge this solution as being more humanitarian than the 
ry >¢ ws) » 5 2S 2 j 1; « ac . ’ M F te 
proposal to reduce wages. But it did at least suggest that the men should be offered the option. And they 
will be well advised to accept this alternative. { 
because their men- folk are holding out for a reasonable wage, and we can both understand that the general sym- 
pathy of the public for the miners should in some cases take the practical shape of gifts in aid, even though 
‘ . . ‘ : t Midi _ 
these gifts not only tend to prolong the deadlock and all the misery it entails for those whom it throws out of 
work in other industries, but are also tainted, however innocently, by association with the gifts of the Soviet 
Unions, which have that sinister end In view. But if these miners—a sturdy race—merely claimed our pity for 
a state of distress which they could end to-morrow by doing an hour's more work on five days a week, their appeal 


| would fall on ears not quite so attentive.” 


a 
| face that does all this ] 
| with part of it gone. | 





You hate, as I do, to think of women and children suffering | 


r ” ¥ a | ’ . , . . . . ; 
“True,” i said; “and that explains the execrations with which Mr. Banpwrn’s announcement of a Bill to | 
, allow longer hours was received by the Labour Party. They were afraid that the men would accept this solution 
'and go back to work. That would not suit the leaders’ book.” 


“It seems,” said the Sage, “that some of these leaders are more concerned for the gratification of their 
| vanity than for the good of the men whose cause they profess to serve. They are for ever trying to save their | 


own faces. No doubt at this moment Mr. Cook is chiefly occupied in calculating how much he can save of the 


) 
> f 
> 


ut is any of it worth saving ? 
“To me the most depressing thing in the whole miserable business is that you and I, the alleged heirs of 


freedom, who only ask to be allowed to do our turn of labour without interruption, should be at the mercy of a little | 
t 
) 


oligarchy in whose election we have had no sort of voice. If they were a wise oligarchy the position would be more 


} 
| 
} 


urrot-talk. Not knowing his face, I cannot pretend to guess what he would look like | 


i tolerable, though even so we should prefer to have the choosing of them. But the trouble is that this conflict has | 
| not thrown up a first-class leader on either side. The miners’ representatives betray an ignorance of the elements 
| of political economy that is simply fantastic; and they betray something worse than ignorance when they frankly 


| state that the ruin of other industries does not concern them so long : 


is they secure the interests of their own. 
As for the owners’ representatives they don’t seem to have an original idea in all the heads of them put t: gether. 
‘Hands off our mines’ would appear to be the total sum of their contribution to the solving of the problem. 

‘“T should like to get at both sides,” continued the Sage on a rising note of courage. ‘Indeed, | have it in 
contemplation to invite a conference of owners and men in each district and to read to them a few salient passages 
from a certain book, replete with philosophic wisdom, and well adapted for their guidance along the way of 
reason. 1 foresee as an immediate result a mutual understanding between the two parties.” 

“And may I venture,” I said, “to ask the authorship and title of this unusual work?” 

“Have you no more imagination,” replied Mr. Punch, “than the leaders in this melancholy dispute?" 

* Tell me,” I said. 


“] will,” said he; “I will gratify your amiable curiosity though it does not deceive me. For you must know 


as well as I do that the work in question is my 








One Hundred and Seventieth Volume.” 














